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PREFACE 


This volume elaborately deals with the Samkhya, the 
Yoga, Jainism, early Buddhism, the Schools of Buddhism, the 
philosophies of the Rg-veda, the Upani§ads, Gaudapada, the 
Yoga^sistha, the Bhaga-vadgita, the Bhdgavata, and the 
Pancardtra, the Vedanta systems of Samkara, Bhaskara, Yadava- 
prakasa, Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, Vallabha, Caitanya, 
Jiva Goswami, and Baladeva Vidyabhusana, Saivism and 
Saktaism. The treatment of all the systems is based upon the 
original Sanskrit texts. Only the Chapter on Early Buddhism 
is based on the authoritative English translations of the Pali 
texts. 

The first volume will be published shortly. It deals with 
the remaining systems in a comprehensive manner. 

I acknowledge my indebtedness to T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, A. B. Keith, Anand Coomarswami, L. P. 
Narasu, S. N. Das Gupta, Deussen, and K. C. Bhattacharya 
in writing this volume. It is intended for the advanced students 
of the Indian and foreign Universities. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE SAMKHYA PEHLOSOPHY 


1. Introduction 

The Samkhya system advocates the ontological dualism of 
prakiti and pmrusas or individual souls. It rejects the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika categories of substance, quality, action, generahty, 
particularity, and inherence. It rejects the Nyaya-Vai^§ika 
theism and advocates atheism. ' It rejects the Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
doctrine of creation of the world by God out of the pre-existing 
eternal atoms. It believes in the evolution of the cosmos 
including matter, life, and mind out of the eternal and ubiqui- 
tous prakrti to serve the ends of an infinite number of puru§as 
or individual souls. The dualism of prakrti and puru§as is the 
fundamental doctrine of the Sanikhya system. It is opposed 
to atomistic pluralism of the Vai^irka, on the one hand, and 
uncompromising monism of the Advaita VedaUta, on the other, 
which regards the Brahman or the Absolute Spirit alone as the 
ultimate reality, and the individual souls and the world as its 
appearances. It agrees with the Nyaya-Vai&sika and the 
Mimamsaka in recognizing periodic creation and dissolution of 
the world to realize the ends of purusas. It recognizes un- 
conscious finality in the evolution of prakrti. The Samkhya is 
an exponent of dualistic realism. It agrees with the Mimamsa 
system in vehemently criticizing the Nyaya-Vai& 5 ika theism 
and strongly advocating atheism. The Saiiifchya of the Maha- 
bhdrata is theistic. The classical Saihkhya system is atheistic. 
The Yoga system grafts theism on the Samkhya metaphysics, 
and is therefore called theistic Saihkhya. 

The Saihkhya system derives its name from the word 
samkhya, meaning number, since it enumerates the metaphysical 
principles of reality. Or, the word samkhya may mean perfect 
knowledge (sam khya). The system is called Samkhya, since 
it gives perfect knowledge of the self or puru§as as quite distinct 
from prakrti and its evolutes, body, sense-organs, mind (manas), 
intellect (buddhi), and egoism (ahamkara), which annihilates 
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all kinds of suffering. There is no evidence for the suggestion 
that the system is called Sanikhya because it was founded by 
Samkha. 

Tradition ascribes the origin of the Saihkhya system to 
Kapila. The Samkhya works, Sdrhkhyapravacanasutra and 
Tattvasamdsa are ascribed to him. But there is no evidence to 
prove it. Sdrhkhyakdrikd of Isvarakr§na (200 A.D.) is the earliest 
available work in the Samkh 5 '^a system. Isvarakr§na describes 
himself as a disciple of Pancasikha, who was a disciple of Asvuri. 
Asuri was a disciple of Kapila, the founder of the Samkhya 
system.^ Gaudapada (800 A.D.) wrote a commentary on 
Sdmkhya-Kdrikd. There is no evidence to show that he was 
identical with the author of the commentary on the Kdrikd on 
the Mdndukya Upanisad. Vacaspati Misra (900 A.D.), the great 
scholiast, wrote a commentary on Sdmkhya-kdrikd, known as 
Sdmkhyatattvakaumudi w'hich is regarded as the most autho- 
ritative wmrk on the Samkhya system. Narayanatirtha wrote 
a commentary on Gau^apada’s commentary, called Sdmkhya- 
candrikd, which is of little value. 

The Sdfhkhyapravacanasulra was probably composed in the 
fourteenth century. Madhava, who wrote Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
about 1380 A.D., does not refer to it, but based his exposition 
of the Saihkhya system on Sdrhkhyakdrikd. Aniruddha (1500 
A.D.) wrote a commentary on the Sdrhkhyapravacanasutra known 
as Sdrhkhyasutravrtti. Vijnanabhiksu (1600 A.D.) wrote a 
commentary on it, named Sdihkhyapravacana Bhdsya with a 
theistic bias. His exposition of the classical Samkhya system 
is not so authoritative as that of Vacaspati Misra. But Vacas- 
pati and Vijnanabhiksu are the two great expounders of the 
system. Vijnanabhiksu wrote an independent elementary 
treatise called Sdrhkhyasdra. Vedantin Mahadeva (1700 A.D.) 
wTote a commentary on the Sdrhkhyapravacanasutra knowm as 
Sdrhkhyasutravrttisdra. Nage& Bhatta (1700 A.D.) also wrote 
a commentary on it, called Laghusdrhkhyasutravrtti, which is 
of little value. Vedantin Mahadeva copied Vijnanabhiksu in 
the first chapter, and followed Aniruddha in his commentary 
on the last five chapters. Nage& followed Vijnanabhiksu 
faithfully in his commentary. Tattvasamdsa is a compenditun 
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of the principles of reality. Madhava (1400 A.D.) does not refer 
to it in his Sarvadarsanasamgraha. So it was probably of a 
later date. It was a table of contents of the Saihkhya philo- 
sophy. Sa^litantra was a manual of the Samkhya-Yoga, and 
not of the classical atheistic Samkhya system. 

1 . Mbtaphysics 

2. Theory of Causation — Satkaryavdda — Parinamavada 

The Samkhya theory of evolution of the cosmos out of 
prakrti is based upon its theory of causation. The Samkhya 
maintains that the effect pre-exists in the cause in a potential 
condition ; the effect is a modification (parinama) of the cause ; 
it is a manifestation, development, or redistribution of the cause. 
The effect is not a new beginning (arambha) as the Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika holds. It is not a new creation. It is not non- 
existent (asat) in the cause. It exists (sat) in the cause prior 
to its manifestation. So the Satfakhya advocates the doctrine 
of Satkaryavada as distinguished from the Nyaya-Vai&§ika 
doctrine of Asatkaryavada or Arambhavada. The Advaita 
Vedanta also holds that the effect pre-exists in the cause, and 
so advocates the doctrine of Satkaryavada. But the Saihkhya 
maintains that the effect and the cause are equally real, the 
former being a modification (parinama) of the latter, while the 
Advaita Vedanta maintains that the effect is an unreal appearance 
(vivarta) of the cause which is real. The Brahman is the ultimate 
reality ; it is the substratum (adhisthana) of the world- 
appearance. In this sense, it is the ultimate cause of all 
appearances (vivarta) which have only empirical reahty. The 
Saihkhya, on the other hand, holds that the cause and the effect 
both have ontological reality, — ^the cause being the unmanifest 
condition of the effect, and the effect being the manifest con- 
dition of the cause. The Samkhya advocates Parinamavada, 
while the Advaita Vedanta advocates Vivartavada, both of which 
are different forms of Satkaryavada. 

Vacaspati mentions four views as to the relation between 
the cause and the effect. Some (e.g., the Madhyamika Buddhists) 
hold that an entity is produced by a non-entity, — an existent 
effect springs from non-existence or void. Some [e.g., the 
Advaita Vedantists) hold that a non-entity is produced by an 
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entity. Brahman is the ultimate reahty ; the world with its 
manifold objects is an unreal appearance of Brahman. Some 
(e.^., the Naiyayikas and the Vai&fikas) hold that a non-entity 
is produced by an entity ; transient effects like dyads are pro- 
duced by eternal atoms. 'The Saihkhyas hold that an entity is 
produced by an entity ; an existent effect is produced by an 
existent cause ; the effect pre-exists in the cause in a potential 
or unmanifested condition ; the effect is the actual or manifested 
condition of the cause. If the first three views are right, the 
existence of prakrti cannot be inferred from its effects in the 
form of manifold objects of the world composed of essence 
(sattva), energy (rajas), and inertia (tamas). But they are not 
right. The cause and the effect are identical with each other ; 
the effect is the manifestation of the cause. This is the Samkhya 
view. Hence the existence of prakrti can be inferred from its 
multiform effects in the world.* The Madhyamika view is not 
right. It maintains that the existent world springs from an 
undefinable void or non-entity (sunya). The world cannot be 
identical with an undefinable void, since there can be no identity 
between existence and non-existence. If the Madhyamika view 
is right, the existence of prakrti cannot be inferred from the 
world which is its effect. The Advaita Vedantist holds that 
Brahman alone is the ontological reality, and that the world is 
an unreal appearance (prapanca) of Brahman. There can be 
no identity of the rmdifferenced Brahman with the manifold 
world appearance. Further, the experience of the non-pheno- 
menal Brahman as phenomenal appearance is illusory. But the 
world is real and cannot be brushed aside as an unreal 
appearance. So the Vedantist view is wrong. The Nyaya- 
Vai&sika holds that transient and unreal effects {e.g., dyads) 
spring from eternal and real causes {e.g., atoms). But there can 
be no identity between existence and non-existence which are 
contradictory to each other. Since an entity and a non-entity 
cannot be identical, the cause and the effect cannot be identical. 
If the Nyaya-Vai^§ika view is right, the existence of prakrti 
cannot be inferred from the world, since they are not identical 
with each other. But this view is not right, since there can be 
no identity between eternal and real atoms and transient and un- 
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real, complex products. The Saiiikhya holds that the cause and 
the effect both are real and identical with each other. Hence 
the existence of prakiti can be inferred from the world, which 
is its effect, and identical with it.* 

The Samkhya offers the following arguments to prove the 
pre-existence of the effect in the cause : (1) If the effect is non- 
existent in the cause prior to its operation, none can bring it 
into existence out of the cause (asadakaranat) ; blue cannot be 
turned into yellow even by a thousand artists. The effect is 
related to its cause. If it is non-existent prior to the operation 
of its cause, it cannot be related to it. The causal relation 
exists between two entities which are existent. So the effect 
exists both before and after the operation of the cause. 
Effectuation is nothing but manifestation (abhivyakti) . All 
that is done by the cause is the manifestation of the pre- 
existent effect. Oil is pressed out of sesamum ; rice is threshed 
out of paddy ; nulk is milched out of the udders of a cow. 
A non-entity is never found to be manifested or produced. So 
the effect exists prior to the operation of the cause ; it pre-exists 
in the cause in a latent or unmanifest condition. (2) A particular 
effect can be produced out of a particular material cause 
(upadanagrahanat) . A jar can be produced out of clay only ; 
cloth can be produced out of threads only ; cmds can be pro- 
duced out of milk only. There is a law that particular causes 
can produce particular effects (upadananiyamat) . This proves 
that the effects are pre-existent in their causes in a latent con- 
dition. If they are non-existent in their causes, the causes will 
be devoid of specific powers (vi&sa) to produce non-existent 
specific effects. If they are admitted to have specific powers, 
these powers are nothing but the latent condition (anagatavastha) 
of the specific effects. The effects are pre-existent in their 
causes prior to their operation, since they are related to their 
material causes. The cause produces the effect when it is related 
to it. No relation can exist between the existent cause and 
the non-existent effect. Hence the effect must be existent. 
(3) If the effect unrelated to the cause could be produced, then 
every effect would arise from every cause. But every effect 
does not arise from every cause (sarvasambhavabhavat) . So the 
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effect is pre-existent in the cause, and the cause produces the 
effect when it is related to the effect ; a non-existent effect un- 
related to the cause cannot be produced by the cause unrelated 
to the effect ; only an existent effect related to the cause can 
be produced by an existent cause related to the effect. (4) The 
effect pre-exists in the cause, since it can be produced by a 
potent cause only (M,ktasya sakyakaranat) . A potent cause has 
causal energy to produce a particular effect. The causal energy 
in the cause is inferred from the perception of the effect. This 
accounts for regularity in the production of particular effects 
by particular causes. The causal energy (&kti) to produce 
a particular effect resides in a potent cause only. If it resides 
in all causes, there will be confusion, and any effect will arise 
from any cause. If it resides in the potent cause only, it can- 
not be unrelated to the effect ; the causal energy imrelated to 
the effect cannot produce it. So the causal energy residing in 
the cause must be related to the effect, and the effect must be 
existent in the cause. If it is non-existent, the causal energy 
cannot be related to it. If the causal energy is unrelated to the 
effect, then any effect will arise from any cause. Hence the 
effect must be pre-existent in its potent cause only. (5) The 
effect pre-exists in the cause, since it is identical in nature with 
its cause (karapabhavat). The effect is not different from the 
cause. The cause is existent. The effect, therefore, cannot be 
non-existent. There can be no identity between an entity and 
a non-entity. 

The effect is existent in the cause ; because what is non- 
existent can never be brought into existence ; because a deter- 
minate relation subsists between the material cause and its 
effect ; because all effects are not produced in all places, at all 
times ; because a competent cause only can produce an effect 
for which it is competent ; and because the effect possesses the 
nature of the cause. ^ 

Production is manifestation (avirbhava). Destruction is dis- 
appearance (tirobhava). It is absorption into the cause (karana- 
laya). It is passing into a latent condition. Production is tran- 
sition from an implicit to an explicit condition. Destruction is 
transition from an explicit to an implicit condition. Production 
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is unfoldment (abhivyakti) . Destruction is enfoldment. PrO' 
duction is development. Destruction is envelopment. ProduC' 
tion is evolution. Destruction is dissolution. Gold is trans- 
formed into ornaments. Ornaments are melted into gold. 
Clay is transformed into jars. Jars are powdered into clay. 
There is neither creation of the non-existent nor destruction of 
the existent.^ This view is supported by the Gita which says : 
“There is no creation of the non-existent, there is no destruc- 
tion of the existent.”^ So production is not creation of a non-- 
existent entity, but manifestation of a pre-existent latent effect. 

The effect is identical with the cause in essence. The 
Samkhya offers the following arguments to prove the identity 
of the cause and the effect ; (1) The effect is not different from 
its material cause, since it is a property of the cause and inheres 
in it. A cloth is not different from the threads which con- 
stitute it ; it is a property of the threads and inhelres in them. 
If an object is different from another in essence, it can never 
inhere in it. A cow is different from a horse. So the cow can 
not inhere in the horse. But a cloth inheres in the threads ; 
so it is not different form them in essence. (2) There is the 
causal relation between the material cause and the effect con- 
stituted by it. So they are not different from each other in 
essence. The causal relation can never subsist between two 
objects which essentially differ from each other. There is no 
causal relation between a jar and a cloth, which are essentially 
different from each other. But the causal relation subsists 
between a cloth and the threads. So they cannot differ from 
each other in essence. (3) If two objects are different form 
each other, they can be conjoined with each other, for instance, 
a pool and a tree, and they can exist separately from each other, 
for instance, the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. But there is 
neither conjunction nor separate existence of a cloth and the 
constituent threads. So they are not different from each other 
in essence. The material cause and the effect cannot be brought 
into conjunction with each other ; nor are they capable of 
separate existence. Hence the material cause and the effect are 
not different from each other in essence. (4) The material cause 
and the effect are identical with each other in essence, because 
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there is quantitative equality between them. The threads and 
the cloth are equal to each other in weight. There is quanti- 
tative eqmvalence between them. The weight of the cloth 
does not differ from that of the constituent threads. This fact 
conclusively proves the essential identity between the material 
cause and the effect.^ 

Prakrti is made of essence (sattva), energy (rajas), and inertia 
(tamas). They can neither be created nor annihilated. The cause con- 
tains these three elements. The effect also contains them. It is a 
mere redistribution of these three elements in another form. The Law 
of Causation is a form of the Law of Conserv'ation of Energy or Persist- 
ence of Force. 

The Naiyayika criticizes the Samkhya view. He offers the 
following arguments against it. (1) It is self -contradictory to 
hold that an effect is produced in the cause and the effect is 
destroyed in the cause ; the same cause cannot be the abode of 
two self -contradictory actions, viz., production and destruction. 
(2) The cause and the effect are objects of different cognitions. 
We have apprehension of a cloth in the form ‘This is a cloth.* 
But we have apprehension of the constituent threads in the form 
‘These are threads’. (3) The cause and the effect are objects 
of different words. They are spoken of by different words. We 
speak of a cloth in the threads. (4) The cause and the effect 
serve different purposes. They have different functions. Threads 
are woven into a cloth. They cannot cover a body. But a 
cloth can cover a body. Therefore the cause and the effect are 
different from each other. 

The Samkhya vuges that these arguments cannot prove the 
essential difference between the cause and the effect. There is 
essential identity between them ; their difference is accidental 
due to manifestation and non-manifestation in one and the same 
thing.^ Just as a tortoise puts out its limbs and draws them 
in, but does not create or destroy them, so the cause is un- 
folded into the effect, and the effect is dissolved into the cause. 
Just as the tortoise is not different from its contracting and 
expanding limbs, so the effects such as jars and crowns are not 
different from their causes such as clay and gold respectively. 
Just as we speak of ‘trees in the forest’, though they are not 
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essentially different from each other, so we speak of ‘a cloth 
in the threads’, though they are not essentially different from 
each other. The difference of functions and purposes does not 
prove difference in essence, since a single substance can have 
different frmctions, as the same fire can burn, cook food and 
give light. Nor can the uniqueness of functions prove difference 
among substances, since the same substance can have different 
functions, singly and collectively. A bearer can see the way 
when alone, but cannot carry a palanquin, but he can carry 
it in co-operation with other bearers. Similarly, the threads 
singly cannot cover, but can do so collectively when they 
develop into a cloth.* 

Cause and effect are different states of one and the same 
substance. So they are distinct from each other. Their dis- 
linction is based on our practical interests. A jar can hold 
water, but a lump of clay caimot. They are distinct from each 
•other because they serve different purposes. But they are not 
different from each other in their essential nature.* 

The Samkhya recognizes two kinds of causes, material cause 
(upadanakara;ia) and efficient cause (nimittakarana) . The 
material cause enters into the constitution of the effect ; the 
potentiality of being reproduced in the form of the effect resides 
in it. The efficient cause exerts an extraneous influence on 
the effect ; it co-operates with the causal pmwer inherent in the 
material cause and liberates it ; its causality ceases with the 
reproduction of the effect. Gold is the- material cause of an 
ornament ; it enters into its constitution, and will continue to 
be operative as long as the ornament will last, and after its 
destruction it will relapse into the potential condition again. 
But the activity of the goldsmith is the efficient cause of the 
ornament ; it liberates the causal energy inherent in the material 
cause, and actualizes the potentiality of the effect ; its causality 
ceases with the production of the ornament.® 

Patanjali ruges that the efficient cause (nimittakarana) in 
the form of liberating activity (sahakari&kti) removes the 
barriers to the production of the effect (varanabheda) It is 
mecessary to actualize the potentiality of the effect. The effect 
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is present in a latent condition in the material cause. But it 
cannot pass from latency to actuality without the aid of the 
efficient cause. According to the Saifakhya, all effects are modi' 
fications of essence (sattva), energy (rajas), and inertia (tamas) ; 
any cause can produce any effect if only the obstructing barriers 
of a particular effect are removed. The concomitant conditions, 
-according to Vyasa, are place, time, form, and merit and 
demerit.^ Saffron grows in Kashmir only. Paddy grows in the 
rainy season only. A man is born of a woman only. Pleasure 
and pain are felt by the soul when merit and demerit abide in it. 
Thus, place, time, form, and merit and demerit limit the 
operation of the law of causality. 

The Saifakhya distinguishes two kinds of effects, simple 
manifestation and reproduction. When gold is modified into 
an ornament, there is causation by reproduction. When milk 
is transformed into cream, there is causation by simple mani- 
festation.^ Vyasa distinguishes dharmaparipama, lak|anapari- 
pama and avasthaparipama. When there is a change of quality 
or appearance, we have an instance of dharmaparipama, for 
instance, when a lump of clay is made into a jar. When there 
is a transition from the potential to the actual state — from the 
future state to the present state, or a transition from the actual 
to the sublatent state — from the present state to the past state, 
we have an instance of laksanaparipama. When there is a 
change of state due to mere lapse of time, we have an instance 
of avasthaparipama.^ The causal order is subordinate to the 
moral order. Natural causation is a means to moral causation. 


3. Prakrii 

The Samkhya infers the existence of prakiti from the 
complex and manifold products in the universe. Isvarakrsna 
argues for the existence of Prakrti on the following grounds : 
(1) Individual things manifest to our experience are caused ; 
they depend upon other causes which contain them in a latent 
condition. The cause must contain at least as much reality as 
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the effect contains. Every effect has a cause. Therefore the 
ultimate cause of the whole universe must be uncaused. 
Prakjti is the tmcaused cause of the whole world of effects which 
are its modifications. (2) Individual things are non-eternal or 
transient. They are absorbed into their causes. They are 
dissolved into their material causes. Therefore the ultimate 
material cause of the whole universe is eternal. Prakrti is the 
ultimate material cause into which the whole world is dissolved. 
But prakrti is never dissolved into a more primal cause. While 
individual things are transient, prakrti, the ultimate cause, is 
eternal. (3) Individual things are limited in magnitude. They 
are non-pervasive or finite. An effect is pervaded by its cause. 
But a cause is not pervaded by its effect. The cause must 
contain more reahty than the effect. Or, at least, it must con- 
tain as much reality as the effect does. Therefore the ultimate 
cause of the whole universe must be infinite and all-pervasive. 
The finite must ultimately depend upon the infinite. Prakrti 
is the infinite and ubiquitous cause of the finite effects. 
(4) Individual things are active and mobile. They are subject 
to change and mutation. Therefore the ultimate cause of the 
universe is inactive and immobile. Prakrti is subject to trans- 
formation, but devoid of motion. (5) Individual things are 
manifold, conditioned, determined, composed of parts, subor- 
dinate, and manifest. Therefore the ultimate cause of the 
universe is one, unconditioned, indeterminate, devoid of parts, 
independent, and immanifest.* 

Individual effects are manifold, while prakrti is one. They 
subsist in their causes, while prakrti does not subsist in any 
other cause. They are determinate, while prakrti is indeter- 
minate. They are composed of parts, while prakrti is partless. 
They are differentiated and heterogeneous, while prakrti is un- 
differentiated and homogeneous. They are subordinate to 
prakrti, while prakrti is self-subsistent and independent.* 
Prakrti is the matrix of the whole psycho-physical universe. 
It is the first cause of matter, life, manas, buddhi and 
ahamkara. The unintelligent world cannot be a transformation 
of an intelligent principle, since spirit cannot be transformed 
into matter. 
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Prakrti is the state of equilibrium of sattva, rajas, and 
tamas.^ Sattva, rajas, and tamas are substances. They con- 
stitute prakrti. They are in a state of equipoise. There is 
neither superordination nor subordination among them. The 
equipoise of the gunas is not inactivity but a kind of tension. 
Prakrti is the triad of gunas — sattva, rajas, and tamas, and not 
a different entity which is their substratum. They constitute 
prakrti ; they are not its attributes ; they are its very form. 
Prakrti is the triad of gunas, in so far as they are not transformed 
into effects.* This is the definition of the original prakrti (mula 
prakrti), the root evolvent, which is not caused.* It is the 
uncaused cause or the First Cause. The definition of prakrti 
as evolvent and evolved is that it is the material cause of 
another evolute which is its transformation. Prakrti is imper- 
ceptible owing to its subtlety. Subtlety does not mean atomic 
nature, since prakrti is all-pervasive. Subtlety means a general 
attribute which prevents the right cognition of it by percep- 
tion.* Prakrti is called pradhana, because all effects are founded 
on it.’ Prakrti is absolutely unmanifested (avyakta), while 
its evolutes are manifested entities. So it is called avyakta.* 
Prakrti cannot be called primal matter, because it is ground of 
all modifications, physical and psychical. It is the root cause 
of matter, life, and mind. All inorganic, organic, and mental 
products are modifications of prakrti, which is the prius of all 
creation. Prakrti is the imconscious (acetana) matrix of all 
modifications, physical and psychical. It is the root cause 
of all objective existence. 

The Saifakhya advocates dualism. It recognizes the existence 
of prakrti and purusas. Prakrti is unconscious. Purusa is con- 
scious. Prakrti is the object of knowledge (drsya). Purusa 
is the subject of knowledge or the knower (drastr). Prakrti 
cannot give rise to purusa. Purusa cannot give rise to prakrti. 
So the Samkhya advocates neither materialism nor spiritualism. 
It holds that prakrti evolves for the sake of the purusas. The 
evolution of prakrti is subservient to the ends of the purusas, 
experience (bhoga) and liberation* (mok§a). It is not mechanical 
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but teleological. There is unconscious finality in the evolution 
of prakrti. 


4. The Gunas 

Prakrti is constituted by sattva, rajas, and tamas. They 
are called the gtunas. They are not qualities but substances. 
They are the ultimate elements in the constitution of prakrti. 
Prakrti is the triad of the three gunas. They are called gunas 
because they are subordinate to the purusas, realizing their 
ends ; or because they are the three strands in the constitution 
of prakrti even as there are three strands in a string ; or because 
they tie down puru§as to empirical hfe. They are substances 
because they are capable of conjunction and disjunction, and 
because they are endued with qualities.* The gunas are not 
perceived, but are inferred from their effects or modifications. 
They are super-sensible.* They are of the nature of pleasure, 
pain, and delusion. They are feeling substances. Sattva has 
the function of manifestation (praka^). Rajas has the function 
of activity (pravftti). Tamas has the function of restraint 
(niyama). Sattva manifests an object to consciousness. Rajas 
makes an object move and act. It is the principle of activity. 
Tamas is the inertia, resistance, or restraint.* Sattva, rajas, 
and tamas have the frmctions of manifestation, activity and 
restraint respectively. They produce pleasure, pain, and 
delusion or indifference respectively.* Pancasikha says that 
sattva is in the nature of pleasure in various forms such as 
purity or transparence, lightness, love, joy, renunciation, con- 
tentment, and the like ; rajas is in the natme of pain in various 
forms such as grief and the like ; tamas is in the nature of 
delusion in various forms such as sleep and the like.® Sattva 
is light and illimiming ; it is buoyant and endued with the power 
of manifestation. Rajas urges sattva and tamas to act. It is 
incentive to action. It is the principle of motion. Tamas is, 
heavy and obstructs activity. Sattva and tamas are inactive in 
themselves. They are incited to act by rajas which energizes 
them. Rajas is energy. It is the principle of activity. With- 
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out its aid sattva and tamas cannot function.' Just as a lamp 
can burn when oil, light, and wick co-operate with one another, 
so' the three gunas function only in co-operation with one 
another. They overcome one another ; they support one 
another ; they produce their effects in co-operation with one 
another ; they intermingle with one another. Though they are 
antagonistic to one another, they never exist in isolation. 
Sometimes sattva preponderates over rajas and tamas, over- 
comes them, and produces its effect, pleasure or manifestation. 
Sometimes rajas preponderates over sattva and tamas, over- 
comes them, and produces its effect, pain or action. Sometimes 
tamas preponderates over sattva and rajas, overcomes them 
and produces its effect, delusion or restraint. Sattva is J;he 
essence to be realized or manifested ; tamas is the obstacle to 
its realization or manifestation ; rajas is the energy which over- 
comes the obstacle and realizes the essence. They coalesce 
with one another, and function in co-operation with one another.^ 
Rajas energizes and activates sattva and tamas which are in- 
active in themselves. They cannot function without its aid. 
It is the only principle of activity. It helps sattva to manifest 
itself by overcoming tamas. It helps tamas to restrain and 
obstruct by overcoming sattva. It urges sattva and tamas to 
action.^ Just as flatulence, bile, and phlegm, though anta- 
gonistic to one another, co-operate with one another to pre- 
serve the organism, so sattva, rajas, and tamas though anta- 
gonistic to one another, co-operate with one another to produce 
their effects.* 

Sattva, rajas, and tamas are infinite in number. An infinite 
number of individual sattva, rajas, and tamas bring about diver- 
sity of effects by conflict and co-operation, by excess and diminu- 
tion. If they w'ere single and ubiquitous, they could not bring 
about diversity of effects, which is due to conflict of the gunas. 
If they W'ere single individuals, they could not bring about 
increase and diminution.* They cannot be created or destroyed. 
They cannot change into one another. All changes are due to 
the combination and separation of the gunas, which are always 
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integrating and disintegrating. All effects are due to particular 
arrangements and collocations (sannivesa) of the gunas which 
are indestructible and eternal.^ Prakidi is eternal. It is the 
ultimate reality behind changing phenomena which are of the 
nature of manifestation (avirbhava) and non-manifestation 
(tirobhava), evolution and envelopment of the gunas. ^ Prakrti 
is eternal, but its modifications are always changing. Prakrti 
is eternal, though mutable (parinaminitya).* 


5. Evolution 

Prakrti is Ihe substratum of the changing phenomena of 
the world. It is the equilibrium (samyavastha) of the gunas, 
sattva, rajas, and tamas.* It is not a state of inactivity, but 
a kind of tension. The tendencies to manifestation (praka&) 
and activity (pravrtti) are held in check by the tendency to 
restraint and obstruct (niyama). Infinite number of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas counteract their activities and bring about a 
state of tension. They relieve the tension and break the equili- 
brium under the influence of the puru§as. The equilibrium of 
the gupas is disturbed by some kind of influence of the purusas. 
Prakfti evolves to realize their ends, experience and liberation.* 

When the equilibrium of the gupas is distxnbed, some 
gunas overpower the other gunas, and start the process of evolu- 
tion. There is neither creation nor destruction of the gunas. 
The total amount of sattva, rajas, and tamas can neither be 
created nor destroyed, increased nor decreased. The Samkhya 
anticipated the law of Conservation of Energy or Persistence 
of Force. But within the universe some gunas can overweight 
the others and produce heterogeneous effects. Production is 
manifestation or evolution. Destruction is non-manifestation 
or envelopment. The Samkhya clearly enunciated the doctrine 
of evolution. The manifold world is not created by God out of 
nothing. It is evolved from prakrti, which is the First Cause. 
It is the matrix of the whole world of effects, physical and 
psychical. The world is unconscious. It cannot be trans- 
formation of a spirit which is unchangeable and immutable 
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(kutastha). It is the transformation of the imconscions prakrti. 
All objective existence is the transformation of sattva, rajas, and 
tamas. Production is transformation. Prakrti and its evolutes 
(vikrti) are subject to transformation (prasavadharmin) . They 
can never be deprived of their essential nature of modifiability, 
evolution and dissolution. Evolution is transformation of the 
homogeneous into the heterogeneous (virupaparinama) . Dis- 
solution is the transformation of the heterogeneous into the 
homogeneous (sarupaparinama).* The gunas are always chang- 
ing. They can never remain without modification for a moment. 
They are always subject to modification.* Evolution is due to 
excess of some gunas and diminution of others. Some gunas 
are increased and others are decreased. The excessive gunas. 
overpower the other gunas owing to disturbance of their equili- 
brium, and produce heterogeneous effects. Evolution is transi- 
tion from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, — ^from the 
undifferentiated to the differentiated. It is due to the integra- 
tion (samudaya) of the gunas.* Dissolution is the opposite 
process. It is due to disintegration of the gunas. It is counter- 
evolution (pratisarga). In this process heterogeneous effects 
are disintegrated into the homogeneous reals. Sattva, rajas, 
and tamas are transformed into their similar modification. 
Sattva is transformed into sattva. Rajas is transformed into- 
rajas. Tamas is transformed into tamas. In dissolution the 
heterogeneous is transformed into the homogeneous.^ Evolu- 
tion is due to disequilibrium of sattva, rajas, and tamas, and 
their transformation into heterogeneous modifications. Dis- 
solution is due to disintegration of these heterogeneous modes 
into the homogeneous gunas.® 

Evolution is transition from the potential to the actual 
(avirbhava), from the undifferentiated to the differentiated 
(sainsrstaviveka), from the indeterminate or non-specific 
(avisesa) to the determinate or specific (vi&§a), from the un- 
manifest (alinga) to the manifest (lifiga),* and from the separable 
(5nitasiddhavayava) to the inseparable (a5rutasiddhavayava).* 
Evolution is transition from the homogeneous to the heterogene- 
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ous (virupaparinama) . The gunas are transformed into all the 
evolutes. They are neither created nor destroyed. They 
appear to be created and destroyed because of accretion and 
diminution of the individual gunas.* 

Prakfti is transformed into Mahat or the cosmic intellect 
(buddhi). Mahat is transformed into Ahamkara or the cosmic 
egoism. Ahamkara is transformed into the eleven sense-organs, 
and the five tanmatras or subtle essences of sound, touch, 
colour, taste, and smell. The five subtle essences are trans- 
formed into the five gross elements of ether, air, fire or light, 
water, and earth. These are the twenty four principles.^ In 
addition to these there are ptn-u§as. These are the twenty five 
principles according to the Sarfakhya.* 

Prakrti evolves into Mahat or Buddhi. It is the tm- 
individuated cosmic intellect. The cosmic Buddhi becomes 
individuated, and evolves into the cosmic egoism or Ahamkara 
or Asmita. The cosmic Aharnkara is bifurcated into the sub- 
jective series and the objective series. Vacaspati holds that 
Aharnkara in its sattvika aspect evolves into manas, the five 
organs of knowledge, and the five organs of action. Aharnkara 
in its tamasa aspect (bhutadi) evolves into the five subtle 
essences (tanmatra). Aharnkara in its rajasa aspect plays its 
part in both. This aspect is also called the taijasa aspect. The 
five subtle essences evolve into the five gross elements of earth, 
water, light, air, and ether by a preponderance of tamas. 
Sattva and tamas are inactive in themselves. They are energized 
and moved to function by rajas which is, therefore, not in- 
effective.^ In the evolution of these modifications sattva, rajas, 
and tamas are all present, and perform their frmctions, though 
sattva predominates in the evolution of the psychical apparatus, 
and tamas predominates in the evolution of the physical 
universe.® 

VijnanabhikfU gives a slightly different account of the 
evolution of the cosmos. Prakidi is modified into Mahat. Mahat 
is modified into Aharnkara. Ahamkara is modified into the 
eleven sense-organs, on the one hand, and the five subtle 
essences (tanmatra), on the other. The five subtle essences are 
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modified into the five gross elements.^ Ahamkara in its sattvika 
aspect evolves into manas. Ahariikara in its rajasa aspect evolves 
into the ten sense-organs, the five organs of knowledge and 
the five organs of action. Ahaihkara in its tamasa aspect evolves 
into the five tanmatras.^ 

Patanjali says that sattva with its power of manifestation, 
rajas with its power of activity, and tamas with its power of 
restraint are modified into the known universe consisting of 
subtle and gross elements of matter and the psychical apparatus, 
the five organs of knowledge, the five organs of action, and the 
three internal organs, mind (manas), intellect (buddhi), and 
egoism (ahamkara), to realize the ends of the puru§as.® The 
modifications of the gunas are determinate, indeterminate, 
manifest, and unmanifested.^ Vyasa says that the five tanmatras 
are indeterminate or non-si)ecific (avi&§a) modes, and the five 
gross elements of matter are their determinate or specific 
modes (vifesa) . Asmita or the cosmic egoism is an indeterminate 
or non-specific mode, and the five organs of knowledge, the five 
organs of action, and the manas are its determinate or specific 
modes. These are the sixteen determinate or specific modes. 
Asmita is an indeterminate or non-specific mode. The five 
subtle essences (tanmatra) of sotmd, touch, colour, taste and 
smell are indeterminate or non-specific modes. Asmita and the 
five tanmatras are the indeterminate or non-specific modes of the 
mere being of Mahat. - Prakrti is immanifest (avyakta) ; it is 
devoid of manifest signs (alinga). Mahat is a manifest mode 
(Unga) of prakrti ; it is a manifest sign from which prakrti is 
inferred. Prakrti is eternal. It cannot serve the ends of the 
ptnu§as without being transformed into Mahat.® The gunas 
in their indeterminate, determinate, and manifest conditions are 
non-eternal, and serve the ends of the puru§as.® The purposes 
of the puru§as are the efficient cause of these modifications, 
while the gunas are their material cause. The manifest modes 
remain imdifferentiated in the unmanifest prakrti, and then 
they are differentiated from it. The transformations of the 
gu^as are subject to a causal order of succession which cannot 
be reversed by them (parinamakramaniyama) . The six in- 
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detenninate modes remain undifferentiated in Mahat, and then 
are differentiated from it. Similarly, the five gross elements of 
matter and the eleven organs remain undiffer^tiated in the 
indeterminate modes, and then are differentiated from them. 
The determinate modes are not transformed into other modes. 
They are subject to change of quality (dharmaparipama), change 
of characteristic {lak§anaparmama), and change of state 
(avasthaparipama) . ^ 

Vacaspati says that the indeterminate Asmita or egoism, 
with an excess of sattva, is modified into the determinate modes 
of the organs of knowledge. Asmita, with an excess of rajas, 
is modified into the organs of action. Asmita, with an excess 
of sattva and rajas both, is modified into the manas, which is 
both cognitive and motor organ.* 

Vyasa says that the subtle essence of sound has the quality 
of sound only. The subtle essence of touch has two qualities, 
sound and touch. The subtle essence of colotu has three quali- 
ties, soimd, touch, and colour. The subtle essence of taste has 
four qualities, sound, touch, colour, and taste. The subtle 
essence of smell has five qualities, sound, touch, colour, taste 
and smell. The subtle essences (tanmatra) are called the fine 
elements.* They are indeterminate or non-specific modes. The 
five gross elements, ether, air, light, water, and earth are the 
determinate or specific modes of the indeterminate or non- 
specific tanmatras.* 

The atoms of the five elements are generated from the 
subtle essences. They are not the finest and indivisible parts 
of gross elements. They are evolutes of the tanmatras. The 
earth atom is generated from the five subtle essences of smell, 
taste, colour, touch and sound, of which that of smell is the 
chief. The water atom is generated from the fomr subtle 
essences of taste, colour, touch and sound, of which that of 
taste is the chief. The light atom is generated from the three 
subtle essences of colour, touch and sound, of which that of 
colour is the chief. The air atom is generated from the two 
subtle essences of touch and sound, of which that of touch is 
the chief. The ether atom is generated from the subtle essence 
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of sotmd.^ The subtle essence of smell is the chief cause 
of the earth atom. The subtle essence of taste is 
the chief cause of the water atom. The subtle essence of 
colour is the chief cause of the light atom. The subtle 
essence of touch is the chief cause of the air atom. The 
subtle essence of sound is the cause of the ether atom.^ 
Each of these subtle essences is the chief constituent of the 
specific kind of atom generated by it, though other subtle 
essence are combined with it.“ The subtle essences are the 
cause of atoms. Ahainkara is the cause of the subtle essences. 
Buddhi or Mahat is the cause of Ahainkara. Prakrti is the cause 
of Buddhi or Mahat. There is no cause of prakrti. It is the 
First Cause. The cause is finer than its effect.^ 

The atoms are not partless and indivisible. They are effects, 
and so non-eternal, whereas prakrti is the ultimate cause.® 
The Samkhya analyses the atoms into the subtle essences 
(tanmatra), which are finer than the atoms, and traces the 
tanmatras finally to prakrti. 

The Sainkhya does not regard the atoms as the indivisible 
parts of the material elements as the Nyaya-Vaise§ika does. 
The atoms are the evolutes of the subtle essences which are 
evolved from prakrti. The Nyaya-Vai^sika regards the atoms 
as the material cause of the world. The Sainkhya, on the other 
hand, regards prakrti as the material cause of the world. The 
Nyaya-Vai^sika does not recognize the atoms of ether. It con- 
siders ether (akasa) to be one ubiquitous substance. The 
Samkhya, on the other hand, recognizes the atoms of ether. 
Both recognize the reality of the atoms of earth, water, light, 
and air. The Sariikhya argues that just as the existence of the 
atoms is inferred from their quahties in their effects such as 
jars and the like, so the existence of prakrti characterized by 
sattva, rajas, and tamas is inferred from its effect, the world 
composed of elements producing pleasure, pain and delusion.® 
Just as a jar made of a lump of clay is traceable to the atoms 
of earth through a succession of causes, so all effects including 
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the atoms are traceable to prakrti through a succession of 
causes.^ 

When the gross atoms combine with one another, their 
qualities are found in their products. The earth atom has 
solidity. The water atom has viscosity. The light atom has 
heat. The air atom has mobility. The ether atom has pene- 
trability.^ The atoms combine with one another and form 
aggregates (samuha) . These aggregates are of two kinds, separ- 
able and inseparable. Separable aggregates are those whose 
parts can be separated from one another (5mtasiddhavayava), 
e.g., a forest, a crowd, and the like. Inseparable aggregates 
are those whose parts cannot be separated from one another 
{a5rutasiddhavayava) e.g., a body, a tree, an atom. An atom 
is an inseparable aggregate of subtle essences, one of which 
is the predominant element. Its parts cannot be separated from 
one another without breaking its integrity. A plant organism 
and an animal organism also are inseparable aggregates. They 
cannot be broken into parts without destroying their integrity.* 

The gross atoms constitute inorganic matter, plant 
organisms, and animal organisms. There is continuity in the 
evolution of these three grades of matter. The gross atoms 
give rise to these modifications owing to their different arrange- 
ments (saihsthana) .* The gross atoms of earth and the like are 
modified into jars, cows, and the like.® There is no difference 
in the constituents of inorganic things, plant organisms, and 
animal bodies. There are only changes in the qualities of the 
constituents. Changes in their qualities are due to their different 
arrangements. 

The gross body (sthuladeha) is composed of the five 
elements, earth, water, light, air, and ether.® Some hold that 
it is composed of the first four elements. They do not regard 
ether as its constituent.’^ Others consider earth to be the only 
constituent of the gross body. They consider the other elements 
as giving an impetus to the combination of the atoms of earth. 
Or there are different kinds of bodies composed of either earth. 
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water, light, air, or ether. The human body is composed of 
earth. The body of a spirit in the sim is composed of hght.^ 

There are six kinds of bodies. Some insects are generated 
from moistmre (u§maja). Birds, serpents, and the hke are born 
of eggs (an^aja). Men and others are born of wombs (jarajmja). 
Plants are born of the soil (udbhijja). Some are born of the 
wiU (saihkalpaja) . Some are born of miraculous powers of 
penance, mantras, and the hke (samsiddhika)^ Earth is the 
predominant element in all these kinds of bodies. The other 
elements are subordinate to it.® 

Eife is the common function of the three inter nal organs, 
mind (manas), inteUect (buddhi), and egoism (ahainkara). Some 
wrongly hold that the five vital forces are particular kinds of 
air, which perform their functions through the aid of the vital 
effort of the soul { jivanayonija-ayatna) . They are neither 
different kinds of air nor their modifications. The emotions of 
lust and the hke which are mental modes, agitate the vital 
powers. Hence, both emotions and vital powers must be modi- 
fications of the mind (manas.)** 

Life is not the material cause of the body, though it is 
predominant in it. Life springs from a particular power of 
the sense-organs. In their presence life is present. In then- 
absence life is absent. Life consists in the fimctioning of the 
sense-organs. When they cease to ftmction, life disappears. In 
a dead body the sense-organs cease to function. Hence it is 
deprived of life. Therefore life is not the material cause of the 
body.® 

The Samkhya does not regard vital power as a physical 
(bhautika) force. Life is sustained by the powers of all the 
sense-organs, which are not material. It is the general function 
of all the sense-organs.® The Samkhya recognizes the subtle 
body (suk§madeha) in addition to the gross body (sthuladeha) . 
The gross body is the vehicle of the soul’s experience in its 
empirical hfe.' It is dissolved into its constituent elements on 
death. But the subtle body clings to the soul. It transmigrates 
into another gross body with the help of its subtle body. 
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It is called also linga&rira. It is composed of the ten sense- 
organs, the five subtle essences (tanmatra), mind (manas), 
intellect (buddhi), and egoism (ahamkara). Life is the common 
function of the sense-OTgans. So the five vital forces, prana, 
apana, vyana, samana, and udana also enter into the constitu- 
tion of the subtle body.^ These are the different forms of life. 
They are due to the operation of the sense-organs. The subtle 
body is atomic, but not devoid of parts. It is limited in magni- 
tude. It is not absolutely atomic, since it is composed of parts.^ 
Vacaspati admits the two kinds of bodies, gross and subtle.® 
But Vijnanabhik§u recognizes another kind of body, the 
adhi§thana body, which supports the subtle body when the soul 
transmigrates to another sphere of existence. The adhiithana 
body is composed of five subtle material elements. So there 
are three kinds of bodies.^ 


6. Unconscious Teleology 

The Samkhya does not advocate mechanical evolution of 
pralqli. It believes in imconscious teleology in its evolution. 
Prakrti is the matrix of all things in the world, physical and 
mental. The physical order is subservient to the moral order. 
Physical causation is governed by moral causation. Prakrti 
evolves into the subtle essences, the atoms, the gross elements, 
and physical things, on the one hand, and into the sense- 
organs, mind (manas), intellect (buddhi), and egoism (ahainkara), 
or the psychical apparatus, on the other, for the experience, 
enjoyment and suffering of the purusas in bondage.® The 
evolutes of prakrti are adapted to their moral deserts, merits 
and demerits.® Even as unconscious trees bear fruits according 
to the merits and demerits of different persons, so prakrti evolves 
into various modes in accordance with the merits and demerits 
of the bound souls owing to the beginninglessness of the 
empirical life.^ Prakrti resolves its evolutes into their consti- 
tuents, and relapses into its primeval, quiescent state for the 
liberation of the piuu§as. Evolution is a means to the experience 
of the bound souls. Dissolution is a means to the liberation 
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of the souls. Thus evolution and dissolution are instrumental 
to the experience and liberation of the souls. ^ Prakiti tmcon- 
sciously realizes the ends of the souls. Thus the Samkhya 
believes in unconscious teleology in cosmic evolution. It beheves 
in external teleology in the sense that prakrti realizes the pur- 
poses of the purusas which are foreign to it. The Samkhya 
advocates uncompromising dualism of purusas and prakrti which 
are absolutely different from each other. 

The Samkhya advocates periodic evolution and dissolution 
of the world. Dissolution is relapse of prakrti into the original 
quiescent state. It is the period of complete rest of the bound 
souls whose merits and demerits are not entirely exhausted by 
enjoyments and sufferings. Evolution is the transformation of 
prakrti into physical things and the psychical apparatus for the 
experience of the bound souls. Dissolution is the complete 
cessation of the creative function of prakrti owing to the ptuu§a’s 
discrimination between itself and prakrti.^ 

7. Prakrti and its Evolutes 

The Samkhya recognizes twenty five principles of reality. 
Of these purusa is neither a cause nor an effect. It is beyond 
causal change. It is an immutable spirit. It is unaffected by 
modal transformation. Causation is transformation of the 
gu^as, sattva, rajas, and tamas. The purusa is not composed 
of them, and is therefore neither a cause nor an effect. 

Prakrti is the First Cause of the aggregate of all effects in 
the world. It is their ultimate cause. It is not the effect of 
any other cause. If it had any other cause, it would lead to 
infinite regress. Prakrti is a cause but not an effect. It is not 
a modification of any other ultimate cause. 

Mahat or Buddhi, Ahamkara, and the five subtle essences 
(tanmatra) of sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell are both 
causes and effects. They are effects of some causes and causes 
of some other effects. Buddhi is an effect of prakrti. It is the 
cause of Ahamkara. Ahamkara is the effect of Buddhi. It is 
the cause of the five tanmatras or subtle essences. The subtle 
essences of sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell are the effects 
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of Ahamkara. They are the causes of the atoms of ether, air, 
light, water, and earth respectively. The essence of sound 
generates ether. The essence of touch generates air. The 
essence of colour generates light. The essence of taste gene- 
Tates water. The essence of smell generates earth. The essences 
of sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell are the chief constituents 
of ether, air, light, water, and earth respectively. So the 
seven principles of Mahat, Ahamkara, and the five essences of 
material elements are causes (prakrti) as well as effects (vikrti). 

The five sense-organs of knowledge, the five sense-organs 
of action, the internal organ of mind (manas), and the five 
gross elements are only effects. They are not causes of any 
other principles. Though the gross elements of earth, water, 
light, air, and ether are transformed into various inorganic 
things, vegetable organisms, and animal organisms, they are 
not to be considered as their material cause (prakrti), since they 
■do not give rise to other principles of reality (tattvantara), but 
simply generate new qualities owing to their different colloca- 
tions and arrangements (samsthana) The five elements and 
theii- aggregates in the form of inorganic things, plant and 
animal organisms are equally apprehended by the external sense- 
organs, and are therefore to be considered as gross matter. The 
inorganic things and vegetable and animal organisms are not 
principles of reality different from the gross elements (tattvan- 
tara) Thus, the sixteen principles of the ten external sense- 
organs, the internal organ of manas, and the five gross elements 
■(mahabhuta) are only effects, and not causes.’ 

Prakrti is unmanifest (avyakta). All its evolutes, Mahat, 
Ahaihkara, Manas, the external sense-organs, the tanmatras, and 
the gross elements are manifest (vyakta) . The unmanifest 
prakjti (avyakta) is imcaused, eternal, ubiquitous, motionless, 
one, self-subsistent , irresolvable, partless and independent. 
The manifest evolutes of prakrti (vyakta) are caused, non- 
eternal, limited, mobile, manifold, subsisting in their material 
causes, resolvable into their elements, composed of parts, and 
dependent.'* All the evolutes of prakrti, from Mahat down to 
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the gross elements are effects produced by some causes (hetumat) , 
They are non-eternal (anitya) because they spring from their 
causes. They are non-pervasive or limited (avyapi). The efltect 
is pervaded by its cause. The cause is not pervaded by its 
effect.^ The cause is greater than its effects. The effect is less 
than its cause. Descartes likewise maintains that the cause con- 
tains at least as much reality as is contained in the effect. 
The cause contains more than the effect does. The cause can 
never be less than its effect. Buddhi and the other evolutes of 
prakfti cannot pervade prakrti, their material cause. So they 
are non-pervasive or limited. The evolutes of prakrti are 
capable of motion (sakriya). The motion of the elements of 
earth, body, and the like is quite evident. Buddhi, ahamkara, 
and manas, and the external senses which constitute the subtle 
body move from one gross body to another during transmigra- 
tion. So they are capable of movement. Prakrti is active in 
the sense that it is transformed into its effects. But it is devoid 
of physical motion (parispanda). So it is immobile (ni§kriya).^ 
The evolutes of prakrti are manifold (aneka). Intellects, 
egoisms and minds are different in different individuals. The 
subtle essences and the gross elements also are manifold. The 
modifications of the gross elements also are manifold. The 
evolutes of prakrti subsist in their material cause (asrita). 
Though there is identity between cause and effect, there is the 
difference of substance and modification. The evolutes are re- 
lated to their causes as modifications to their substances.* 
Buddhi subsists in its cause, prakrti. Ahamkara subsists in its 
cause, buddhi. The internal organ of manas, the ten external 
sense-organs, and the five subtle essences (tanmatra) subsist in 
their cause, ahamkara. The five gross elements subsist in their 
causes, the five subtle essences of sound, touch, colour, taste, 
and smell. The evolutes of prakrti are resolved into their con- 
stituent elements. The five gross elements are resolved into 
the five tanmatras. The five tanmatras and the eleven sense- 
organs are resolved into ahamkara. Ahamkara is resolved into 
buddhi. Buddhi is resolved into prakrti. The evolutes of 
prakrti are endued with sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell 
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(savayava), while prakfti is devoid of these qualities.* Or they 
involve inter-mingling or conjunction of constituents which 
can exist apart from one another. Fot instance, the elements 

of earth, water, and the like can come into conjunction with 

one another. The tanmatras can come in to conjunction with 

one another. But prakfti cannot come into conjunction with 

buddhi, ahamkara, and the like, since they are identical with 
each other in their essential nature. Likewise, sattva, rajas, 
and tamas cannot come into conjunction with one another, since 
they can never exist apart from one another.^ The evolutes of 
prakrti are dependent on other principles (paratantra) . Buddhi 
depends upon prakrti ; ahamkara depends upon buddhi ; the 
tanmatras and the sense-organs depend upon ahamkara, and 
the five gross elements depend upon the tanmatras, to produce 
their respective effects.^ The unmanifest prakrti is uncaused, 
eternal, ubiquitous, motionless, — ^though not inactive, — one, self- 
subsistent, irresolvable, partless or devoid of conjunction or 
qualities, and independent. It is opposed to the manifest 
evolutes of prak{ti.^ These are the dissimilarities between 
prakrti and its effects (viki^). 

The unmanifest prakfti and its manifest effects have the 
following similarities. They are composed of sattva, rajas, and 
tamas (trigupa), inseparable (aviveki), objects (vi§aya), common 
to many purusas (samanya), non-intelligent (acetana), and pro- 
ductive (prasavadharmin) Prakrti and its effects are composed 
of the three gunas (trigupa), sattva, rajas, and tamas. They 
are feeling-substances, pleasure, pain, and delusion, which are 
not the qualities of the puru§a or self. Prakrti and its effects 
are inseparable (aviveki). Prakrti cannot be separated from 
itself. Buddhi, ahamkara, and the like also cannot be separated 
from prakrti owing to their identity in nature. Or, the mani- 
fest effects of prakrti can produce their effects only in co-opera- 
tion with one another. None of them can produce its effects 
singly, but in co-operation with others. No effect can be pro- 
duced by a cause singly.* Prakfti and its effects are composed 
of the gunas, sattva, rajas, and tamas, which are the feeling- 
substances of pleasure, pain, and delusion. But they are not 
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cognitions or subjective modes (vijnana). They are objective. 
They are objects of consciousness, external to cognitions.^ So 
they are common (samanya) to many selves apprehending them. 
If they were mere cognitions, they would not be the common 
objects of many persons’ cognitions. The cognitions of a person 
are peculiar to him. They are imperceptible to other persons. 
So they are not subjective ideas. They are external objects of 
knowledge. They are known objects, while the purusas are 
the knowers.* Prakrti and its effects are non-intelligent or un- 
conscious (acetana), while the purusas only are intelligent or 
conscious. Buddhi and its modes are tmconscious. They appear 
to be conscious owing to the reflection of the purusas in buddhi. 
The mental modes are non-intelligent in themselves. But they 
appear to be intelligized by the puru§as.® Prakrti and its 
effects are always productive (prasavadharmin) . They are either 
creative or destructive. They always undergo transformation. 
They either pass from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. 
Or they pass from the heterogeneotis to the homogeneous. 
They can never be deprived of similar (sadrsaparipama) or dis- 
similar transformation (visadp&iparinama) They are subject 
to constant modification every moment.® 

8. Space and Time 

Space and time are not independent realities as the Nyaya- 
Vai&§ika and the Mimamsaka maintain. They are generated 
from ether (akas'a). They are modifications of ether.® Ether 
is modified into space and time with the help of adjuncts. So 
they are included in ether. They are nothing but ether modi- 
fied by certain adjimcts. There is some difference between the 
<jualified (vi^ya) and the qualification (vi&§ana). Ether is 
qualified by adjuncts (upadhi), and is transformed into space 
and time. So they are said to be generated from ether, though, 
in reality, they are nothing but ether.’^ Vijnanabhik§u considers 
eternal space and time to be of the nature of ether. He con- 
siders them to be specific modes of prakrti. Prakrti is ubiquit- 
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ous. So time and space also are ubiquitous. But limited times 
and spaces are generated from ether in conjunction with their 
limiting adjimcts. Infinite space and time are in the nature 
of ether. But finite space and time are products of ether. ^ 

Vijnanabhik§u says in Yogavdrtika that the one eternal 
space is not a metaphysical reality. There is no proof for its 
existence. The limited spaces, east, west, north, south, and 
the like are conceivable in relation to one another. They are 
conceived as parts of ether. They are products of ether. They 
cannot exist apart from ether. They are not independent entities. 
We understand by space ether limited by such adjuncts as 
determine east, west, and the like. Ether is the permanent 
substratum of limited spaces. There is no one eternal space, 
in reality, apart from limited spaces which are products of 
ether co-existing with one another. The difference between 
space and time lies in that time consists of moments which 
are not co-existent, while space is an order of co-existent 
points.^ 

Vacaspati says that the Saifakhya does not recognize time 
as an independent reality. The Vaiseiika considers time to 
be one eternal, ubiquitous substance which appears to be many 
on account of its limiting adjuncts. The Saihkhya maintains 
that the past, the present, and the future are determined by 
specific modes or adjuncts (upadhi) which alone are real, and 
that one real time is useless. One eternal time cannot be divided 
into past, present, and future.’ 

Vyasa gives a clear account of the nature of time. A 
moment is the indivisible unit of time even as an atom is the 
indivisible unit of a material substance. A moment is the 
duration of time which an atom in motion requires to leave one 
point in space and reach the next point. Sequence is the 
continuous flow of moments. Moments alone are real. Sequence 
is conceived by the intellect. Two moments cannot co-exist 
simultaneously. There can be no sequence between two simul- 
taneous moments. Sequence is the posteriority of a subsequent 
moment to an antecedent moment. So the present moment alone 
is real and existent ; the past and future moments are unreal 
and non-existent. Therefore their aggregates are non-existent. 
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The past is past. The future is not yet come. They are non- 
existent at the present moment. So the past, the present, and 
the future moments cannot form aggregates. Sequence is the 
continuity in the flow of moments. There are no aggregates of 
moments or sequences in reality. They are made into aggre- 
gates by the intellect. Hours, days, months, and the like are 
merely intellectual aggregates (buddhisamahara) . They are not 
real aggregates of moments (vastusamahara) . One, infinite, 
eternal time is an intellectual construction (buddhinirmana). It 
appears to be a reality to empirical consciousness. The intellect 
constructs aggregates of moments and conceives hours, days, 
months, years, and ultimately one infinite time. These are 
mental constructs. Moments alone are real. They follow a 
definite order or sequence. Sequence is succession of events 
occurring in moments. This sequence of momentary events is 
known as tirne.^ 

In reality, the present moment alone is real. The past 
moments and the future moments are unreal. They exist in 
a subtle condition at the present moment in the form of modi- 
fications. They are past and future in relation to the present 
moment. The entire universe undergoes modifications at the 
present moment. All its modifications occm: at the present 
moment. They do not occur at the past and future moments 
since they are non-existent.® The intellect constructs the idea 
of sequence out of the present moments occurring one after 
another in a definite order. Vacaspati says that sequence is not 
real, but mental. It is subjective (kalpanika). It is not objec- 
tive (vastava).® Vijnanabhik§u says that there is no time apart 
from moments. The aggregates of moments are imaginary 
aggregates made by the intellect (buddhikalpitasamahara) . 
There is no proof for the existence of one eternal time. All 
causes and effects occur in moments. All uses and actions refer 
to limited times.* Our empirical life does not presuppose one 
eternal time. So the Samkhya considers the moment alone to 
be real time. The moment apart from an event is an abstraction. 
It is a particular modification of sattva, rajas, and tamas. All 
events are transformations of the gunas. The moment is a real 
mode of the gunas.® 
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Vyasa points out that the past and the future are not 
altogether non-existent. They exist in subtle forms in the pre- 
sent condition. The future is what will be manifested. The 
past is what has been manifested. The present is what is 
engaged in its activity. The future, the past, and the present 
are objects of knowledge. If they were non-existent, they would 
not be apprehended. So the past and the future exist in reality.^ 
The past and the future do not exist in an object in the same 
form as the present exists in it. The present exists in a sub- 
stance in the form of a particular manifest modification of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. The past and the future do not exist in such 
a manifest condition in a substance. The future exists in it 
in its potential condition which will be manifested. The past 
exists in it in its sub-latent condition which was manifested. The 
past and the future exist in a substance in a subtle (suk§ma) 
unmanifest condition. The present only exists in it in a mani- 
fest, actual (vyakta) condition.’’ 

9. Puru§a 

The Saihkhya advocates dualism of prakrti and puru§a. • 
They are entirely different from each other. They have opposite 
characteristics. Prakrti is composed of the three gunas, sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. Puru§a is not composed of the gunas. 
Prakrti is non-discriminating. Purufa is discriminating. Or 
prakrti is an aggregate. Puru§a is simple. Prakrti is the object 
of knowledge. Pmusa is the subject of knowledge. Prakrti is 
common to many persons. Purusa is different in different bodies. 
Prakrti is non-intelligent or unconscious. Puru§a is intelligent 
or conscious. Prakrti is productive. It is transformed into 
modifications. Purusa is non-productive. It is not subject to 
modification.^ Purusa is neither a cause nor an effect.* It is 
tmchangeable and immutable. All things change every moment 
except the conscious self or puru§a.® Prakrti is active. Puru§a 
is inactive. Prakrti is constant in the midst of mutations 
(parinaminitya) . Puru§a is constant beyond all mutations 
(kutasthanitya).® The essential difference between prakrti and 
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puru§a lies in that the former is the unconscious and known 
object, while the latter is the conscious knower or subject. 
Prakrti with all its modifications, manas, buddhi, and ahariikara 
are unconscious. Only puru§a is conscious. 

The Samkhya puts forward the following arguments to- 
establish the existence of the pmusa. (1) Prakrti, Mahat,. 
Ahamkara and the like are aggregates of sattva, rajas, and tamas, 
and therefore means to the ends of other beings, like beds, 
chairs, and the like. They are unconscious (acetana). They 
serve the ends of conscious spirits or puru§as. The body is an 
aggregate of the five gross elements. It is enjoyed by the 
puru§a, even as a bed is enjoyed by it.^ The purusa is not an 
aggregate. It is different from the body, manas, buddhi, and 
ahariikara, which are aggregates of sattva, rajas, and tamas.* 
(2) All knowable objects are non-intelligent (acetana), non-discri- 
minating (aviveki), objects (vi§aya) of knowledge. They are 
composed of the three gupas, sattva, rajas, and tamas (triguna). 
Therefore, they presuppose the intelligent (sacetana), discrimi- 
nating (viveki), subject of knowledge (jnatr), devoid of the 
three gunas (atrigu^a). AU knowable objects presuppose the 
knowing subject or self.* (3) All non-intelligent products of 
prakrti, inorganic things, plant organisms, and aniTna T 
organisms, must be controlled and directed by the intelligent 
spirits or purusas even as non-intelligent chariots move when 
they are controlled and guided by charioteers. Matter is inert. 
It cannot act by itself. It can act only when it is controlled 
by a spirit. So all material objects of the world require guidance 
by intelligent purusas. Prakjti and its activities are guided by 
the selves which supervise them.'* (4) Prakrti is composed of 
sattva, rajas, and tamas. They are held by some Sariikhyas to 
be feeling-substances, pleasure, pain, and delusion. They are 
objects of experience (bhogya). They presuppose the subjects 
of experience or experiencers (bhoktr). Or, pleasure and pain 
are objects of experience. They are modes of the intellect 
(buddhi) or mental modes. Pleasure is an agreeable feeling. 
Pain is a disagreeable feeling. Pleasure affects the self agree- 
ably. Pain affects' it disagreeably. Therefore, pleasure and 
pain, which are mental modes, presuppose the self or puru§a 
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which experiences them. The intellect (buddhi) cannot be the 
experiencer (bhoktr). It is non-intelligent and unconscious. 
Pleasure and pain are mere modes of buddhi. Therefore, 
buddhi cannot be the experiencer. It caimot be self and not- 
self, subject and object at the same time, since it is self-con- 
tradictory. The self, which is different from buddhi, is the 
experiencer of pleasure and pain, which are its modes. Bach 
self feels its own pleasure and pain, which are modes of its 
buddhi. Pleasure and pain are experienced by the self which 
is different form them.^ Others put the argument thus : All 
knowable objects (bhogya, drsya) presuppose the existence of 
the knower (bhoktr, dra§tr). There can be no known or know- 
able objects without the knowing subjects. There can be no 
not-self without self.^ Experience belongs to the immutable 
self. It cannot belong to the body, or the intellect, which is 
not-self or object, and cannot, therefore, become self or sub- 
ject.® (5) Some spiritual aspirants strive and struggle to achieve 
liberation. Liberation consists in absolute cessation of three 
kinds of suffering. It is complete negation of pain. Buddhi 
and the like are themselves in the nature of sufferings. They 
are modes of buddhi. So buddhi can never be relieved from 
sufferings. It is only the self, which is distinct from buddhi 
and the like, which can be reheved from sufferings and achieve 
hberation.'* 

The Saifakhya recognizes the existence of many selves or 
puru§as and puts forward arguments for their existence. 
(1) Birth, death, and the sense-organs are different in different 
persons. If there were one self (puru?a) only, the birth of one 
person would lead to the birth of all, the death of one would lead 
to the death of all, and the defects in the sense-organs in one 
would lead to the same defects in the sense-organs in all. 
Deafness, dumbness, and lameness of one would make all others 
deaf, blind, dumb, and lame.® Madness of one would make all 
others mad. So there are many purusas; there are different selves 
in different bodies.® The purusa is immutable. It is incapable 
of birth and death. Birth consists in the coimection of a self 
with a unique aggregate of body, sense-organs, buddhi, and 
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mental modes. Death consists in the self’s severance of con- 
nection with the unique aggregate or mind-body-complex. The 
self, which is unchangeable, is neither born nor dies. Different 
souls are coimected or disconnected with different mind-body- 
complexes.^ (2) If there were one self in different bodies, the 
activity of one person would lead to the activity of all. But, 
in fact, different persons are engaged in different kinds of 
activity. Some are engaged in the pursuit of virtue. Some are 
engaged in the pursuit of vice. Some are engaged in culti- 
vating detachment. Others are engaged in acquiring knowledge. 
Hence, there are different selves engaged in different kinds of 
.activity.^ Activity is the expression of a volition, which is a mode 
of the internal organ (buddhi). The self is inactive. Activity 
is attributed to it owing to its connection with the buddhi, 
which is active. If there were one self in all bodies, it would 
move them all at the same time. But, in fact, different bodies 
move at different times. So there are different souls in different 
bodies.’ (3) Different selves are equipped with different moral 
endowments. Gods are endowed with buddhi in which sattva 
predominates. Men are endowed with buddhi in which rajas 
predominates. Beasts are endowed with buddhi in which tamas 
predominates.^ Again, among men some are happy owing to 
the excess of sattva ; some are unhappy owing to the excess 
of rajas ; others are under delusion owing to the excess of tamas.® 
So there are many selves, which are devoid of the gunas, but 
are endowed with different mind-body-complexes with an excess 
of either sattva, rajas, or tamas. The Samkhya rejects the 
Advaita Vedanta doctrine of one self.® 

The Saihkhya recognizes the plmality of souls and the 
spiritual unity of each soul. Pmufa is distinct from its material 
vestment, the body, manas, buddhi, and ahamkara.’^ It is dis- 
tinct from prakrti and its effects. It is devoid of sattva, rajas, 
and tamas. It is discriminating. It is simple. It is the knower. 
It is not common to many persons. It is intelligent or con- 
scious. It is non-productive.® It is beyond causality. It^ is 
neither cause nor effect.® It is eternal and immutable (apari- 
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naminitya), while prakiTi is eternal and mutable (parinami- 
nitya)/ It is beyond time and space. Eternal time and space 
are nothing but ether. Limited space and time are modes of 
ether. Ether is a mode of prakrti.* Puru§a is conscious (cetana). 
It is not an object (avisaya). So it is the witness (sak§in), the 
seer (dra§tr). The conscious self only is the seer. An un- 
conscious object cannot be the seer. A witness is one to whom 
objects are shown. Prakrti shows its effects and modifications 
to the self which is their witness, even as a plaintiff and a 
defendant show their object of dispute to a witness. The self 
is the witness to which buddhi shows its mental modes.® It is 
inactive (akartr). The gunas are active. Buddhi is active, since 
it is composed of the gunas. Purusa appears to be active owing 
to its connection with buddhi. But it is not really active.* 
Buddhi is unconscious. But it appears to be conscious owing to 
its connection with purusa.® Thus, purusa is conscious but 
inactive. It is ubiquitous (vyapin).® It is devoid of movement 
(niskriya).^ It is said to have movement owmg to its limiting 
adjunct, the body, which is capable of movement even as aU- 
pervading ether is said to have movement owing to its limit- 
ing adjuncts, jars and the like.® It is indifferent (madhyastha, 
ud^ina). It is free from pleasure, plain, and delusion, since 
it is devoid of the gunas. It is free from attachment and aver- 
sion. It is free (kevala). It is distinct from the gunas. It is 
entirely free from entanglements in the meshes of prakrti. It 
is, in its intrinsic nature, free from all kinds of pain.® 

Puru§a is eternal (nitya), pure (suddha), conscious (buddha), 
and liberated (mukta) . It is eternal in the sense that it is beyond 
the temporal order. It is not determined by time. It is non- 
temporal. It is free from virtue and vice. It is devoid of 
merit and demerit which are the modes of buddhi. It is 
eternally conscious. Its essential nature of consciousness never 
ceases. It is eternally free. Pain is a mode of buddhi. It is 
wrongly appropriated by the purusa owing to non-discrimination. 
Purusa wrongly ascribes pain to itself from which it is abso- 
lutely free. Bondage is phenomenal. It is due to confusion of 
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the punisa with buddhi. When the confusion is dispelled by 
discrimination, puru§a realizes its intrinsic freedom.^ 

Puru§a is the seer (dra§tr). It is the knower. But it is 
not an inert (jada) substance, which acquires the attribute of 
consciousness in conjunction with the manas, as the Nyaya- 
Vaise§ika holds. Matter does not manifest itself. If the self 
were an inert, material substance, it would require another 
conscious substance to manifest it. The parsimony of hypo- 
theses demands that the self itself be of the essence of conscious- 
ness (praka&rupa), which manifests all things in the world.® 
Consciousness is not a mode (dharma) of the self, since it is 
devoid of the gunas, and therefore unmodifiable. The self is 
immutable and not liable to modification. So consciousness 
caimot be a mode of the self.® The self cannot be known, 
when cognition which is of the nature of manifestation is not 
known. There is no relation of substance and quality or mode 
between the self and cognition. Cognition is not its quality, 
since it is capable of conjunction with objects, and does not 
depend upon a substratum to support it. Cognition is, there- 
fore, neither a mode (dharma), nor a quality (guna) of the self. 
It constitutes its essence (svarupa). The self is essentially con- 
scious.* 

The self is distinct from matter (jada). It is the knower, 
the seer (dra§tr). Matter is an object of knowledge (drsya). 
The self is of the essence of consciousness (drsimatra)' It 
manifests or apprehends matter.. Manifestation (praka&) is not 
its mode. But it constitutes its essence.® Matter is unconscious. 
It does not manifest itself. It is manifested by the self. If 
the self also were a material substance, it would be manifested 
by some other entity. So the self should be considered to be of 
the nature of manifestation (prakasarupa).® If the self were 
material (jada), it would not be the witness (sak§in) or known 
in dreamless sleep. But we have an experience, ‘I slept soundly.’® 
The seif is the witness in three grades of empirical life, waking. 
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dream, and dreamless sleep. ^ The self is a witness in the sense 
that it is of the essence of cognition only.^ 

Samkara, the Vedantist, holds that the self is of the 
essence of consciousness and bliss (cidanandarupa) . But the 
Samkhya considers pleasure and pain to be unconscious modes 
of buddhi which do not affect the conscious self. It is devoid of 
pleasure and pain.“ The self is devoid of the gunas and there- 
fore unchangeable. So bliss cannot be a mode (dharma) of 
the self. If bUss were the essence (svarupa) of the self, it would 
be experienced in empirical life which is full of suffering. Con- 
sciousness is cognition. Bliss is pleasure. If the self were of 
the nature of consciousness and bliss, it would be affected by 
duality.* Pleasure is not a particular kind of cognition. The 
self is of the nahire of immutable cognition.* So it is of the 
essence of cognition. Empirical cognition is a mental mode. 
But transcendental cognition is the essence of the self. 

The self is free from attachment and aversion. Attachment 
is craving for pleasureable objects. Aversion is antipathy 
towards painful objects.® They are modes of buddhi. The 
self is free from desire (iccha) and aversion (dve§a). 

The self is inactive (akartr). The gupas are active. The 
self appears to be active in connection with them.' Volition 
(prayatna), which is expressed in action (pravrtti), is a mode of 
the internal organ or buddhi. It is attributed to the self owing 
to its connection with buddhi.® Sometimes egoism (ahainkara). 
is said to be active. Volition (krti) is a mode of egoism. The 
self, which is immutable, cannot have volition.’ Ahamkara is 
a mode of buddhi. Buddhi is a mode of the gunas, sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. So volition is said to be a mode of the gunas, 
buddhi, or ahamkara.'® The self is inactive in the sense that 
it is devoid of desire, aversion and volition.'' 
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The self is free from merit (dhanna) and d.emerit (adharma) . 
It is devoid of moral deserts (adr§ta). It is eternally pure. 
It has neither virtue nor vice.^ It does not acquire moral quah- 
ties. Purity constitutes its essence. The self is devoid of the 
gunas. So merit and demerit are not its modes. ^ They are the 
modes of egoism or buddhi.* 

The self is free from disposition (sarnsk^a). It is the 
impression left by a past cognition. It is revived by certain 
conditions and gives rise to recollection.* It is a modification 
of buddhi. The self is devoid of the gunas. It is immutable ; 
so it caimot be the substratum of disposition. Buddhi is the 
substratum of all dispositions.® They do not subsist in the 
external senses, manas, and ahaihkara. Even blind and deaf 
persons can remember things seen and heard in the past. Even 
when manas and ahaihkara are destroyed by right knowledge of 
reaUty, there is recollection. So dispositions are modes of 
buddhi, and subsist in it. 

Thus, the Samkhya differs from the Nyaya-Vai&§ika and 
the Mimamsaka in holding that the self is devoid of pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and disposition. 
The Saiiikhya considers them to be modes of buddhi (buddhipari- 
nama). 

The Samkhya differs from the Nyaya-Vai&§ika in con- 
sidering cognition to be the essence (svarupa) of the self and 
not to be its accidental quality (dhanna) acquired in conjunction 
with the manas and the body as the latter holds. The Saifakhya 
differs from the Advaita Vedanta in considering bliss or pleasure 
to be a mode of buddhi, whereas the latter regards the self as of 
the essence of bliss. The Samkhya differs from the Buddhist 
in regarding the self as an eternal (nitya) immutable (kutastha) 
spirit distinct from the stream of consciousness or mental modes. 
The Buddhist regards the seE as an aggregate of mind-body- 
complex (samghata) or a stream of cognitions, feelings, and 
vohtions (vijnanasantana) . The Samkhya conceives the seE as 
the transcendental seE (sak§in, drastr) beyond the temporal 
series of changing empnical modes. It is beyond time, space. 
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and causality. The Saiiikhya differs from the Carvaka in re- 
garding the self as an immaterial, incorporeal, conscious principle 
distinct from the body, the sense-organs, manas, buddhi, and 
ahamkara. The Carvaka identifies the self with the body. 

The Samkhya criticizes the Carvaka doctrine that conscious- 
ness is a product of the material elements of the body. Con- 
sciousness is not found in the different parts of the body. So 
it is not its natmral property. Nor can it be a property of the 
aggregate of the elements, since it is not a property of the 
constituent elements.^ So consciousness is not a natural pro- 
perty of the body. In dreamless sleep and death the bod}’' 
becomes rmconscious. If consciousness were its natural pro- 
perty, it would exist in the dead body and during dreamless 
sleep. ^ The Carvaka argues that consciousness is produced by 
the aggregation of the elements of the body, though they are 
devoid of it, even as intoxicating power (madaka&kti) is pro- 
duced by the aggregation of molasses and other ingredients, 
though they are devoid of it. This is wrong. No quality can 
exist in a product, which does not exist in its cause. 
If consciousness exists, in a subtle form, in each element of 
the body, then only it can appear in the joint product of all 
the elements. Intoxicating power exists in a subtle form in 
each ingredient of liquor. So it appears in a manifest condi- 
tion, when all the ingredients are mixed up together. But con- 
sciousness is not experienced in each element of the body. If 
it is said to be inferred from the manifestation of consciousness 
in the whole body, it is a gratuitous hypotheseis. It is better 
to assume the existence of one, eternal self, which is of the 
nature of consciousness, than to assmne many consciousnesses 
in the constituent elements of the body. The parsimony of 
hypotheses demands the existence of one eternal self which is 
of the natmre of consciousness. Consciousness cannot be a pro- 
perty of a corporeal body. It is the essential nature of an 
incorporeal, immaterial spirit or self.® If the self were identical 
with the body, then there would be different souls in childhood, 
boyhood, youth, and old age, and the soul would perish along 
with death of the body.® Further, we never experience our 
bodies to be ourselves, but instruments of our experience. We 
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speak of our bodies. We never speak of ourselves as bodies.* 
Therefore the self is not identical with the body. 

10. Jtva 

The Samkhya draws a distinction between the transcen- 
dental self and the empirical self, and calls the former puru§a 
and the latter jiva. The purusa is an eternal, ubiquitous, im- 
material, inactive, immobile, eternally pure, conscious, and free 
spirit. It is non-temporal, non-spatial, and non-causal. It is 
devoid of the gunas. It is the noumenal self. It is unchangeable 
and immutable. It has no empirical modes. It has no empiri- 
cal cognitions, feelings, and volitions. It is devoid of pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and disposition, 
which are unconscious mental modes. It is of the nature of 
consciousness (citsvarupa). It is a conscious (cetana) subject 
(avisaya), seer (dra§tr), or witness (sak§in). It is not active. 
It appears to be active in conjunction with buddhi. 

The puru§a, in itself, is not an agent, or enjoyer, since 
it is immutable. The jiva is an agent, and enjoyer. The self 
(puru§a) as determined by the body and the sense-organs is the 
jiva. It can act and enjoy in their presence. It cannot act and 
enjoy in their absence.’' The self, in its intrinsic nature, is 
not a jiva; If it were an active jiva, it would cease to be 
immutable.’ The jiva is the self determined by the body and 
the sense-organs, endowed with the powers of enjo 5 dng and 
acting.* The self (atman) appears to be active on account of 
its proximity to buddhi in which it is reflected. The acts of 
doing, enjoying, and guiding are attributed to it which is really 
inactive. Activity of the self is illusory.® The bodily acts of 
eating and the like also belong to the jiva, and not to the self 
which is immutable. Aniruddha defines the jiva as the self 
determined by the body, the external sense-organs, manas, 
ahamkara, and buddhi.* The self (atman) which is devoid of 
empirical cognition (vrttijiiana), merit, demerit, and other 
mental modes is the atman. But it becomes the jiva, when 
it is determined by the body and connected with manas through 
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its relation to life which contains an aggregate of air, light, and 
the like. Merit, demerit, knowledge, ignorance, pleasure, pain, 
and the like are modes of buddhi or ahamkara in conjunction 
with the external senses, which are in communion with their 
objects. Buddhi is transparent owing to the excess of sattva in 
it. The self is reflected in it. So it wrongly thinks itself to 
be active. This false appropriation of activity belongs to the 
jivatman, or the self reflected in buddhi, not to the self (atman). 
The self reflected in buddhi appears to be active, though buddhi 
alone, the reflecting medium, is active, even as the moon re- 
:flected in water appears to tremble, though, in reality, water 
trembles. The self (atman) is immutable, and free from attach- 
ment to the gunas. So its activity is false. Activity implies 
change or modification. Attachment is the spring of action. So 
the self cannot be active. The jivatman becomes identical with 
the atman w'hen its material vestment is destroyed by intense 
meditation. When meditation matures, dispositions gradually 
diminish and manas is destroyed. When the manas is destroyed, 
•dispositions are destroyed. When dispositions are destroyed, 
the body is annihilated, and no other body can be produced. 
Then the jivatman is deprived of its limiting adjuncts, the body, 
and the manas, and becomes identical with the ubiquitous 
atman, and free from merit, demerit, and activity.^ 

Vijfianabhiksu defines the jiva as the self limited by egoism 
{ahaihkara). Vital acts belong to the jiva or the empirical self. 
They do not belong to the puru§a or the transcendental self. 
The jiva differs from the purusa or the paramatman in that 
the former is limited by the adjimcts of the internal organ, 
while the latter is the pure self free from all determinations.^ 
Vijnanabhik§u defines the jiva also as the self reflected in the 
internal organ or buddhi, which is active, as distinguished from 
the purusa or the pure self which is immutable and of the nature 
-of transcendental consciousness, and therefore inactive.® 

The pure or transcendental self is the puru§a, the atman, 
or the paramatman. It is not identical with Brahman of the 
Advaita Vedantist, which is one, non-dual. The Samkhya 
recognizes many pure selves, which are irreducible to one self. 
The empirical self, or the self as limited and determined by 
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its psycho-physical organism, the body, the senses, the manas,. 
buddhi, and ahamkara is the jxva or the jivatman. All empirical 
cognitions (vrttijnana), feelings, emotions, volitions, actions, 
merit and demerit belong to the empirical self. The transcen- 
dental self is free from all these mental modes. The empirical 
self is limited in time and space in its experience. The trans- 
cendental self is eternal and ubiquitous. It is beyond time 
and space. When the limiting adjunct (upadhi) of the psycho- 
physical organism is completely destroyed, the jiva becomes 
identical with the purusa, and realizes its intrinsic freedom. It 
is divested of all empirical modes including merit, demerit, dis- 
position, and activity. It is manifested as pure, transcendental 
consciousness entirely free from all entanglements in prakrti.*^ 
So the jiva is a mixture of matter and spirit, prakrti and puru§a. 
When it completely breaks the shackles of prakjti it becomes 
the puru§a. 

The Samkhya is uncompromising in its dualism of puru§a 
and prakrti. Puru§a is the seer (dragtf) or witness (sak§in). 
It is of the nature of transcendental consciousness (d;-simatra), 
as distinguished from empirical cognitions (vrttijnana). The 
body, manas, buddhi, ahamkara, and all their modes are the 
modes of prakrti. They are unconscious objects. They con- 
stitute the material vestment of the ptuu§a. They constitute 
the empirical self. Purusa is the subject self. Jiva is the 
object self. Puru§a is the seer (dra|tr). Jiva is the 
seen (drsya). The Nyaya-Vaifesika self (atman) is the empirical 
self or jiva of the Saihkhya. It is an object (visaya) of internal 
perception or intuition. It is endued with cognition, pleasiue, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and disposition. 
The Samkhya regards all these as modes of buddhi, which can- 
not belong to the immutable self. 

The Samkhya distinction between the pususa and the jiva 
resembles the Advaita Vedanta distinction between the Atman 
and the jiva. According to the Advaita Vedanta, the Atman 
is pure, eternal, undifferenced consciousness, while the jiva is 
the pure consciousness limited or determined by the internal 
organ (antahkarapa) . The jiva is the Atman limited by the 
adjunct (upadhi) of the psychical apparatus, which is a mode 
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of its avidya. Avidya is a fragment of may a or cosmic nescience 
which is peculiar to an individual jiva. But the Sainkhya re- 
cognizes the reahty of many puru§as or pure selves, while the 
Advaita Vedanta believes in one Atman only. Some Sainkhyas 
hold that the puru§a is reflected in buddhi. Some Advaita 
Vedantists hold that the Atman is reflected in the internal organ 
(antayrarana) . 

Every jiva has a subtle body (lingasarira) formed of the 
ten sense-organs, manas, buddhi, and ahainkara, and the five 
subtle essences. ‘ It is the basis of rebirth.^ The gross body is 
born of the parents. But the subtle body is not so born.® The 
gross body is the effect of the subtle body. The enjoyment 
(bhoga) of the .subtle body is real, while that of the gross body 
is apparent, which has no enjoyment in death.® The subtle 
body is the medium of enjoyment. The jiva enjoys its empiri- 
cal life through it. Merit and demerit (karma) are the indi- 
viduating principles. The jivas differ from one another on 
account of their different moral deserts. They are distinguished 
from one another by their distinct moral equipments.® 
Merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) are modes of ahaih- 
kara. Ahainkara is an evolute of buddhi. So they are also 
modes of buddhi.® The bondage of the jiva is due to the 
subtle body through which merit and demerit, which are modes 
of buddhi or ahamkara, are wrongly appropriated by the self 
o: puru§a. The bondage of the purusa is only phenomenal. 
So long as the subtle body continues, merit and demerit are 
wrongly owned by the purusa. When it achieves discrimina- 
tion (viveka), merit and demerit are destroyed, and therefore 
no longer appropriated by it, and it attains liberation. Dis- 
crimination is the knowledge of distinction between purusa and 
prakrti, the transcendental self and the not-self including the 
empirical self or jiva. Discrimination leads to the destruction 
of merit and demerit, which dissolves the subtle body, annihilates 
empirical life, and leads to liberation.' The transcendental self 
(puru§a) should not be identified with the subtle body, since it 
is an aggregate (samghata) of manas, buddhi, ahainkara, the 
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external senses, and the five subtle essences of material elements, 
and therefore a means to the realization of the purposes of the 
puru§a.' 


11. Puru§a and Buddhi 

The jiva, the empirical self, has empirical cognition 
{vrttijnana), pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, 
demerit, and disposition. The puru§a, the pure self, is devoid 
of these mental modes. But it is reflected in buddhi, wrongly 
identifies itself with its reflection in buddhi, and thinks all its 
modes to be its own, though, in reality, it is immutable and 
devoid of modes. Aniruddha says that the jiva, the empirical 
self, or the self limited by its psychical apparatus, is the actor 
(kartr), enjoyer (bhoktr), and guide (adhi§thatr), since the self 
(pmni§a) is reflected in buddhi owing to its proximity.^ The 
luminous self (puru§a) is reflected in the internal organ of 
buddhi which is intelligized by it, since it appears to be con- 
scious owing to the reflection. The unconscious buddhi intelli- 
gized by the reflection of the self in it is the guide owing to 
the proximity of the self.® The puru§a itself is neither an actor 
nor an enjoyer. But it appears to be active owing to its reflec- 
tion in buddhi. It wrongly thinks itself to be an active agent 
owing to the reflection.* Its false sense of activity is due to 
its reflection in buddhi owing to its proximity to buddhi.® 
Prakiti is an object of enjoyment (bhogya). Purusa is the 
enjoyer (bhoktr) . The pure self (purusa) is immutable (kutastha) 
and cannot, therefore, be an enjoyer. But it appears to be an 
enjoyer owing to its reflection in buddhi. Buddhi and the 
other sense-organs act for the realization of the purposes of the 
puru§a which is reflected in buddhi and appropriates the merits 
and demerits subsisting in it.® Aniruddha holds that the self 
only is reflected in buddhi, but buddhi is not reflected in the 
self. He follows Vacaspati’s view. 

Patanjali says that the seer which is of the nature of con- 
sciousness and devoid of modes appears to have mental modes. ^ 
Vyasa clearly distinguishes between purusa and buddhi. The 
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puru§a is of the nature of consciousness. It is the seer of buddhi 
and its modes. It is reflected in buddhi. So the modes of buddhi 
appear to be its own modes.* The puru§a is different from 
buddhi in nature. First, buddhi is mutable. Its objects are 
sometimes known and sometim^ unknown. It knows the 
objects into which it is modified. It does not know the objects 
into which it is not modified. The mental modes conform to 
their objects. This shows the mutability of buddhi. But the 
purusa always knows the modes of buddhi without being modi- 
fied into them. This shows that it is immutable. Thus, buddhi 
is mutable ( parinamin), while Purusa is immutable (aparinamin) . 
Secondly, buddhi serves the purposes of a purusa (parartha) since 
it is an aggregate of sattva, rajas, and tamas, while the purusa 
realizes its own purposes (svartha). Buddhi is an instrument 
of the self. It is its psychical organ which realizes its ends. 
Buddhi is subordinate to the self which is independent. 
Thirdly, buddhi is modified into all objects and yields deter- 
minate knowledge of them. So it is formed of sattva, rajas, 
and tamas. It is unconscious (acetana). The puru§a is con- 
scious (cetana). It is the seer of buddhi and its modes. It is 
the knower. Buddhi is the known. Though the purusa is 
different from buddhi, yet it is not absolutely different from it. 
Though the purusa is pure or devoid of the gupas, it thinks 
the modes of buddhi to be its own modes. The self is reflected 
in buddhi, knows its modes and appears to be identical with it, 
though it is never, in reality, identical with it.* Thus the 
purusa appears to be endued with the mental modes of pleasure, 
pain and the like, which are unconscious. Pancasikha says, 
“the immutable conscious self, devoid of movement and trans- 
ference, is reflected in the mode of buddhi, modified into the 
form of an object, and wrongly appropriates the mental mode 
as its own, and manifests it. The mental mode (buddhivrtti) 
receives the reflection of the self ; the cognition (jnanavrtti) 
of the self, imitating as it does the mental mode, appears to be 
non-different form it.’” 

Vacaspati holds that the conscious pimi^a, devoid of mental 
modes, is reflected in the unconscious buddhi modified into 
cognition, pleasure, and other modes, wrongly identifies itself 
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with buddhi, and thinks the mental modes to be its own, though, 
in reality, it is immutable.^ The puru^a knows buddhi when it 
is reflected in it. External objects are known, when they come 
into contact with buddhi which receives the reflection of the 
self. Buddhi is modified into the forms of its objects. The 
self is reflected in the mirror of buddhi which is modified into 
these forms. Then only the self knows them. The self is 
immutable. It can never be modified into buddhi which is 
formed of sattva, rajas, and tamas. It is devoid of the gunas. 
So it can know objects by being reflected in buddhi, not by 
being modified into it.^ Vacaspati holds that the self is reflected 
in buddhi, but buddhi is not reflected in the self. Vijnana- 
bhik§u states Vacaspati’s view thus : The self manifests a func- 
tion or mode of buddhi only when it is reflected in the mode. 
The mental mode is known by the self only when it receives 
its reflection. There is no reflection of the mental mode in the 
self." 

But Vijnanabhik§u holds that the pure self is the knower 
(pramatr), the mode of buddhi (buddhivrtti) modified into the 
form of its object is the means of knowledge (pramana), the 
reflection of the mode of buddhi with the form of its object in 
the self is valid knowledge (prama), and the object of the mode 
of buddhi in which the self is reflected is the object of knowledge 
(prameya). The self is the witness (sak§ia) of the mode of 
buddhi, since it directly knows it. It is the knower (dra§tr) of 
external objects through the modes of buddhi. It has direct 
knowledge of mental modes but indirect knowledge of external 
objects.* The self cannot be modified into the form of an object, 
since it is immutable. But an object can be known by the 
self only when it acts upon the self and modifies it. To obviate 
this difficulty, Vijnanabhiksu assumes that the mode of buddhi 
being modified into the form of its object does not modify the 
self, but is reflected in the self. This reflection of the mode 
of buddhi in the self constitutes the knowledge of the seif. 
Here there is no transference (uparaga) of the mode of buddhi 
to the self, but there is reflection of it in the self leading to a 
false sense of identity (abhimana) between puru§a and buddhi. 
The modes of buddhi cast their reflections in the self, without 
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which it can never have knowledge of objects. So the self is 
reflected in the transparent buddhi, and buddhi is reflected back 
in the self. The self cannot have knowledge of objects without 
this double reflection.^ There is a peculiar relation between 
puru§a and buddhi. It is neither contact nor causation. But 
it is double reflection between them. There is mutual reflec- 
tion of the self in buddhi as well as of buddhi in the self. The 
reflection of the self in buddhi is assumed to account for the 
knowledge of the self by itself. The self can know itself only 
through the aid of its reflection in buddhi. It cannot know 
itself directly, since it caimot be the knower and the known 
at the same time. This reflection of the self in buddhi is called 
the appearance of the self (cidave&i). It leads to a false sense 
of identity between them. The reflection of buddhi in the self 
is assumed to accoimt for the knowledge of buddhi modified 
into the forms of objects by the self. The self cannot know 
objects by being modified into them, since it is immutable. 
But it can know them when buddhi modified into their forms 
is reflected in it. The reflection of buddhi in the self is the 
cause of its knowledge of all objects.^ Vijnanabhik§u explains 
his view more explicitly in the Yogavartika. How can the 
immutable self, which cannot be modified into objects, know 
them? The objects are shown to it by budhi. The modes 
of buddhi with the forms of objects are reflected in the self, and 
thus known by it.® Though the self is of the essence of con- 
sciousness and immutable, the reflections of the modes of buddhi 
with the forms of objects appear to be the modes of the self. 
The modes of buddhi appear to be the modes of the self on 
account of mutual reflection of the self in buddhi and of buddhi 
in the self. So the reflection of buddhi in the self must be 
admitted. Otherwise, all objects would be always known by 
the self, since it is immutable, eternal, and ubiquitous, and con- 
sequently, related to them all. Like the reflection of buddhi 
in the self, that of the self in buddhi also must be admitted. 
Otherwise, the self would not be known. If it were known 
by itself directly, it would be subject and object of knowledge 
at the same time, which is self-contradictory. The self does 
not know itself directly. It can know itself only through the 
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aid of its reflection in buddhi, even as we cannot see our face 
directly, but only its image in a mirror. So the self can know 
itself through its reflection in buddhi .The false sense of 
identity is due to the mutual reflection of the self in buddhi, 
and of buddhi in the self. T am an actor’. T am happy’. 

T know’. These experiences are due to the double reflection 
of the self and buddhi in each other. ^ Thus Vijnanabhik§u’s 
view differs from that of Vacaspati. The former assumes double 
reflection of the self in buddhi and of buddhi in the self, while 
the latter assiunes single reflection of the self in buddhi. These 
theories are assumed to account for the relation of the self to 
buddhi and external objects. The Samkhya-Yoga posits buddhi 
as the intermediary between the self and external objects. 
Buddhi is modified into the forms of the objects. It also receives- 
the reflection of the self. It is the meeting point between the 
self and objects. Buddhi appears to be an intelhgent knower 
on account of the reflection, though it is, in reality, an unintelli- 
gent object . It is coloured by the self and the objects.®’ 
Vacaspati holds to the reflection of the self in buddhi, while 
Vijnanabhik|u holds to the reflection of buddhi in the self in 
addition to it. 

Vyasa says that the self can have an intuition (prajna) of 
itself by concentrating attention on its reflection in buddhi. 
It is the prue self that knows its reflection in buddhi. 
The pme self is the knower. Its reflection in buddhi is known. 
The sattva of buddhi intelligized by the reflection of the self 
in it does not intuit the pure self.® Vacaspati makes it more 
clear. Unconscious matter is manifested by the conscious self. 
The self cannot be manifested by matter. The mode of buddhi 
is unconscious, and cannot, therefore, manifest the self. The 
conscious self, which is self-luminous, manifests unconscious 
matter. It manifests the unconscious mode of buddhi in which 
it is reflected. The pure self is the knowing subject, and the 
buddhisattva which takes in the reflection of the self and is 
modified into its form is the object of self-apprehension. The 
pure self is the knower, while the empirical self is the known.* 
The pure self can intuit itself when it concentrates its attention 
on its reflection in a mode of buddhi, and withdraws it from 
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the mental mode/ But Vijfianabhiksu holds that the self knows 
itself through the reflection, in itself, of the mode of buddhi, 
which takes in the reflection of the self and is modified into its 
form, just as it knows an external object through the reflection, 
in itself, of the mode of buddhi which assumes the form of the 
object/ There is double reflection of the self in buddhi and 
of buddhi in the self in the supernormal intuition of the self 
also. But Vijnanabhik§u holds that the same self cannot be 
subject and object of knowledge at the same time. The self 
as determined by the mode of buddhi modified into its form is 
the subject of self-apprehension, while the pure self undeter- 
mined by the mental mode is the object of self -apprehension.^ 

This interpretation appears to be wrong. The pure self is 
the knower. The self as reflected in buddhi is known. The 
pure self can intuit itself only through the empirical self deter- 
mined by the mode of buddhi in which it is reflected by con- 
centrating its attention on its own reflection apart from the 
mode in which it is reflected. The pure self cannot intuit itself 
directly. 

Vyasa holds that the mind (citta, buddhi) becomes the 
object of knowledge of the self by mere proximity (sannidhi), 
like a magnet. Buddhi does not come into contact with the 
self in order to be known by it. It attracts the self by mere 
proximity and is known by it. So there is a beginningless 
relation (anadisambandha) between purusa and buddhi, which 
is the cause of its experience of mental modes (cittavrtti-bodha) 

Vacaspati urges that there can be no contact between the 
incorporeal pmTi§a and the corporeal buddhi in time or space, 
but that there is a proximity (sannidhi) in the form of a special 
fitness (yogyata). There is a special fitness between puru§a and 
buddhi, so that the former is the experiencer (bhoktr) and the 
latter is the experienced (bhogya) without coming into contact 
with each other in time or space. Though experience (bhoga) 
is a modification of buddhi into external objects, it appears to 
be the purusa’s experience owing to the false sense of identity 
with buddhi (abhimana). Hence, though the purusa does not 
come into contact with buddhi, it seems to have the experience 
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of the modes of buddhi, though it is not modified by them. 
The beginningless relation of the immutable self with the mutable 
buddhi, in the form of the owner (svamin) and the owned (sva) is 
due to beginningless ignorance (avidya) or false identification of 
the self with buddhi (abhedasamaropa).^ 

Vijnanabhik§u contends that there is no special kind of 
fitness (yogyata) between puru§a and buddhi, which makes the 
former the experiencer (bhoktr) and the latter the experienced 
(bhogya). If there were such fitness, it would be eternal, and 
could not be terminated by discriminative knowledge (viveka- 
jnana), and the purusa would never be released. If the fitness 
be supposed to be non-eternal, conjunction (samyoga) between 
purusa and buddhi would serve the purpose, because it is non- 
eternal. Both fitness and conjunction, which are non-eternal, 
would make the purusa mutable and non-eternal. Fitness has 
not been mentioned in the Sdrhkhyapravacanasutra and the 
Sdfhkhya Kdrikd. So it is not authoritative. It is an un- 
warranted innovation on the part of Vacaspati. A special kind 
of conjunction (samyogavi&§a) between puru§a and buddhi is the 
cause of bondage.® There is a real conjunction between puru§a 
and prakrti. But conjunction is not modification (paripama). 
Modification of a thing implies production of some particular 
property in it in addition to the general attributes of the class. 
If it were not so, ubiquitousness of the immutable self could 
not be proved. Nor is mere conjunction attachment (sanga). 
It is conjunction that is the cause of modification which is 
denoted by attachment. So Vijnanabhiksu concludes that there 
is a special conjunction between puru§a and prakrti, that is the 
cause of bondage.® 


12 . Purusa and Prakrti 

The distinction between puru§a and prakrti has been dis- 
cussed. The relation between them is a crux of the Samkhya 
philosophy. Prakrti is active but unconscious. Purusa is in- 
active but conscious*. Prakrti acts to realize the ends of 
puru§as. It evolves the world for their experience (bhoga). It 
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■ dissolves the world for their liberation (apavarga)^ Prakrti is 
the state of equilibrium of sattva, rajas, and tamas^ It is the 
material cause (upadanakarana) of the world. Phe equilibrium 
of the gunas is disturbed by the proximity (sannidhya) of the 
puru§as. Just as a magnet attracts iron by its mere proximity, 
so the puru§as move prakrti by their mere proximity. Just as 
the magnet is the unmoved mover of iron, so the purusas are the 
unmoved movers of prakrti®. The union (samyoga) of purusa and 
prakrti is the cause of evolution of the latter, even as the union of 
a lame man and a blind man is the cause of the movement of the 
latter*. A lame man of good vision moimting on the shoulders of 
a blind man of sure foot guides the latter in his movements. 
Likewise, the inactive, conscious purusa guides the evolution 
and dissolution of the unconscious active prakrti. The puru§a 
is compared to a lame man. Prakrti is compared to a blind 
man. Just as a lame man guides a blind man, so purusas guide 
prakrti. Prakrti is blind and unconscious. It evolves the mani- 
fold world under the guidance of puru§as to realize their ends®. 
The evolution of prakjrti is not mechanical. It is teleological. 
It serves the ends of puru§as. But its teleology is unconscious. 
Prakrti is unconscious. It imconsciously realizes the ends of 
purufas. There is unconscious teleology in the evolution of 
prakrti. It is suggested by other analogies. The non-intelUgent 
prakfti acts to realize the ends of purusas, even as non-intelli- 
gent milk flows for the nourishment of the calf®, or even as 
non-intelUgent trees bear fruits imder the influence of merits 
and demerits for the enjoyment of purusas. The diversity of 
effects is due to the variety of merits and demerits of the jivas. 
(Dharmabhedena karyavaicitryam).® Prakrti is the material 
cause (upadanakarana) of the world. It can be transformed 
into a variety of effects owing to the variety of merits and 
demerits which are their efiScient cause (nimittakarana). 
(Karmavaicitryat srstivaicitryam.)* The activities of prakjti are 
adapted to the moral deserts of jivas. Natural causation of 
prakrti is subordinate to moral causation. The evolution 
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(sarga) of prakrti is subservient to the experience of the 
empirical individuals. Its dissolution (pralaya) is subservient 
to their liberation.^ Prakrti is one. But puru§as are many. Some 
wrongly identify themselves with prakrti and its evolutes, 
manas, buddhi, and ahamkara, and enjoy the manifold objects 
of the world. Prakrti evolves the manifold world for them. 
They are in bondage due to non-discrimination (aviveka). 
Others attain discrimination (vivekajnana) between themselves 
and prakrti and its evolutes, and realize their intrinsic freedom. 
They achieve liberation. Prakrti ceases to evolve the world 
for them. It dissolves the world for the liberation of purusas. 
The evolution of prakrti continues even after the liberation of 
some puru§as for the enjojnnent of others, since there are innu- 
merable purusas^ The evolution of the manifold universe 
continues till the purusas attain discrimination (vivekajnana) 
between themselves and prakrti. Prakrti never loses its 
innate nature to evolve®. Non-discrimination (aviveka) is 
the cause of evolution. Discrimination (vivekajnana) is 
the cause of dissolution'*. Bondage is due to non-discrimina- 
tion between puru§a and prakrti. liberation is due to 
discrimination between them. Puru§as are eternally libe- 
rated. Their bondage and liberation are only phenomenal 
(abhimanika)®. In reality, prakrti has bondage and liberation. 
Bondage is activity of prakrti for the purusas devoid of discri- 
mination. lyiberation is the cessation of its activity for the 
purusas which have attained discrimination. Prakrti is never 
divested of its active nature*. It retires from its creative acti- 
vity after accomplishing discrimination of the pmusas, even 
as a dancing girl retires from dance after entertaining the 
spectators^. It acts for the liberation of the purusas and 
ceases to act after achieving their liberation, even as a person 
in bondage strives for freedom from bondage, and becomes 
inactive after achieving freedom, since his desire has been 
fulfilled*. 

The purusa is the pure self. It is eternally pure, trans- 
parent, conscious, and free. Its bondage and liberation are 
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merely phenomenal. It wrongly identifies itself with prakrti 
and its evolutes, manas, buddhi, and ahamkara owing to non- 
discrimination. It does not actually transfer itself to buddhi, 
but wrongly identifies itself with it owing to non-discrimination. 
There is no actual transference (uparaga) of the self to 
buddhi. But there is the reflection of the self in buddhi or 
ahamkara, which leads to a false sense of identity (abhimana) 
between them. There can be no transeunt causation between 
them, since there can be no conjunction (samyoga) between 
them. The puru§a seems to be identical with buddhi, even as 
a white crystal seems to be tinged with red colour in proxi- 
mity to a red flower. The false sense of identity between 
puru§a and prakrti is due to non-discrimination.' Puru§a is 
absolutely heterogeneous in natme to prakiii. It comes to be 
indirectly related to prakrti through its evolute, buddhi, which 
is transparent owing to the excess of sattva, and catches its 
reflection. Puru§a is related to buddhi through its reflection 
(pratibimba) m it, as Vacaspati holds. Or it is related to buddhi 
through its reflection in buddhi, which is reflected back in 
itself, as Vijnanabhik§u holds. The Sariikhya finds it extremely 
difficult to account for the relation between puru§a and prakiTi, 
since it starts with rmcompromising dualism. The theory of 
reflection is a poor intellectual device to relate the two hetero- 
geneous realities to each other. 

13. The Psychical Apparatus 

Buddhi, ahamkara, manas, and the external senses consti- 
tute the psychical apparatus. It is the instrument of knowledge 
and action. The empirical self (jiva) acquires knowledge of 
the world through it. It acts upon the world through it. The 
jiva or empirical individual acts upon the world through it. 

Mahat or Buddhi evolves from Prakrti. In its cosmic 
aspect, it is the cause of the manifold world. It is called Mahat. 
In its psychical aspect, it is the highest sense-organ in an 
individual. It is called Buddhi. Buddhi evolves from Prakrti 
owing to the preponderance of the element of sattva. It is 
transparent. The conscious self is reflected in it. Buddhi is 
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active but unconscious. But it appears to be conscious owing 
to the reflection of the self in it. The self is conscious but 
inactive. It appears to be active owing to its reflection in 
buddhi. Owing to the preponderance of sattva, buddhi can 
manifest itself and other things when the self is reflected in it. 
The specific function of buddhi is determination (adhyavasaya) . 

It is either theoretical or practical. It is definite knowledge of 
objects^ Or it is resolution to perform an action^ When it has 
excess of sattva, it has such modes as virtue (dharma), know- 
ledge (jnana), detachment (vairagya), and supernormal powers 
(aisvarya). Virtue leads to happiness (abhyudaya) and libera- 
tion (nihsreyasa) . Knowledge is discrimination between purusa 
and prakrti. Detachment is absence of attachment. Supernormal 
powers are minuteness, lightness, greatness, attainment of re- 
mote objects, non-obstruction to the will, control over physical 
things and forces, lordliness or creation and destruction of things, 
and fulfilment of resolution. When buddhi is vitiated by tamas, 
it has contrary modes, vice (adharma), ignorance (ajnana), 
attachment (avairagya), and powerlessness (anaisvarya).® Em- 
pirical cognition (vrtti jnana),* pleasure, pain,® desire, aversion, 
volition or action,' disposition (sainskara),® merit (dharma) and 
demerit (adharma)* are modes of buddhi. They are unconscious 
mental modes. They are not qualities of the self (purusa) as 
the Nyaya-Vai^ika holds. The self thinks these modes of 
buddhi to be its own owing to its false sense of identity with 
buddhi in which it is reflected.*® Buddhi is the highest sense- 
organ. The external sense-organs, manas, and ahamkara func- 
tion for buddhi, while buddhi fimctions for the self. Buddhi is 
the immediate instrument through which the self knows external 
objects definitely. The external sense-organs give indeterminate 
perception of objects. Manas turns it into determinate per- 
ception. Ahamkara leads to appropriation of determinate per- 
ception by the empirical self. Buddhi turns it into definite know- 
ledge, and determines its conative attitude towards its object. 
Ascertainment (ni&aya) and resolution (adhyavasaya) are the 
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functions of buddhi. It directly shows objects of knowledge to 
the self'. When manas and ahamkara are destroyed by dis- 
criminative knowledge, recollection persists, which is due to 
revival of dispositions. They subsist in buddhi which is the 
receptacle of all dispositions. Recollection (smrti), thinkiug 
(cinta) and meditation (dhyana) also are the functions of buddhi. 
Reflection (manana) is a function of buddhi. Meditation is its 
highest function. It is a kind of thinking. Manas supervises 
the ftmction of the external senses. Ahamkara supervises the 
function of manas, Buddhi supervises the function of 
ahamkara. So buddhi is the supreme sense-organ.^ 

Ahamkara is an evolute of Mahat or Buddhi.^ It is self- 
sense or egoism (abhimana).^ Every person has, at first, know- 
ledge of an object, and then appropriates it to himself. This 
sense of T’ and ‘mine’ is the function of ahamkara. ‘This is 
I.’ ‘I know this.’ ‘I do this.’ ‘This is my good’ . ‘I know soimd, 
colour, taste, touch, or smell’. ‘These objects are mine’. The 
self-sense is the specific function of ahanikara. It is appercep- 
tion or self -appropriation. Buddhi performs its function through 
its aid. It determines its practical reaction to an object 
definitely known and apperceived with the help of ahaihkara 
thus : ‘This is to be done by me’. Ahaihkara is the effect of 
buddhi. Its material cause is buddhi which has the specific 
function of determination (niKayavrtti). So buddhi is inferred 
from ahamkara as its cause.® Ahamkara is not mere self-sense 
or egoism (abhimana). It is a substance, an internal organ, 
which has the ftmction of self-sense. It is inferred as the cause 
from its effects, the subtle essences (tanmatra) and the sense- 
organs. Ahamkara, which has the function of self-sense, is 
their material cause.® In dreamless sleep the self -sense of 
ahaihkara is destroyed but it persists as the substratum of dis- 
positions (vasana).' Merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) are 
the modes of ahaihkara. It is the effect of buddhi. So they 
are modes of buddhi also.® The self is not an agent (kartr). 
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since it is immutable (aparinamin) . Ahamkara is the agent. 
Activity follows the self-sense, which is the function of 
ahamkara.^ 

Manas evolves from ahamkara in its sattvika aspect.^ It 
is the central organ partaking of the nature of organs of know- 
ledge and action both. It supervises the functions of both 
kinds of sense-organs. They cannot exercise their functions 
without the guidance of manas. Without the supervision of 
manas there can be no sense-perception or action.^ The ten 
sense-organs are different modifications of the central organ, 
manas, owing to the different modifications of the constituent 
gunas, sattva, rajas, and tamas aided by merit and demerit.^ 
The manas becomes identical with the visual organ and the like, 
in connection with them, and exercises the diverse functions of 
vision, and the like.® 

Manas is not atomic. If it were atomic, it would be eternal. 
But it is not eternal. It is an evolute of ahamkara. So it is 
evolved and dissolved. It is not devoid of parts, since it can 
be connected with many sense-organs at the same time.® It is 
not without a cause. Ahamkara is its cause.’' Manas is not 
all-pervading (vibhu), since it is an instrument (karana), a 
sense-organ, like an axe, which is of limited dimension. It is 
the instrument of experiences connected with the whole body. 
This shows that manas is of intermediate magnitude. Further, 
it is capable of movement. The self goes to another sphere of 
existence after death with the aid of its adjunct (upadhij, manas. 
The self, which is all-pervading, is incapable of movement. 
Only its adjunct, manas, is capable of movement. So it is not 
all-pervading.* Thus manas is neither atomic nor all-pervading, 
but of intermediate magnitude, and possessed of parts.* Manas 
has the function of assimilation and discrimination (samkalpa) 
It reflects upon an object intuitively apprehended by an 
external organ, and determines it as like this and unlike this 
and thus 3delds determinate perception of it. It knows the 
object in a subject-predicate-relation (vi&sanavisesyabhava) . 
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■The external sense-organs yield indeterminate perception. 
Manas yields determinate perception. This is the view of 
Vacaspati.*^ But Vijnanabhikfu holds that the external sense- 
organs yield determinate perception. According to him, indeci- 
sion and decision are the fvmctions of manas. Decision 
(sariikalpa) is the desire to do (cikir§a).^ 

Buddhi, ahamkara, and manas are the three internal organs. 
They are the doorkeepers, while the external sense-organs are 
the doors. The former are the organs of elaboration of the sense- 
material given by the latter. The former apprehend the past, 
present, and future objects, while the latter apprehend only 
present objects.® Buddhi, ahainkara, and manas are the forms 
■of the internal organ.* Their specific functions are determina- 
tion, self-sense, and assimilation and discrimination respectively.* 
Vital acts are the general functions of all the sense-organs.* 
Vijnananbhiksu describes them as the general functions of the. 
three internal organs only.^ There are ten external sense- 
organs, five organs of knowledge (buddhindriya) and five organs 
of action (karmendriya) . The former are cognitive organs. The 
latter are motor organs. The former are eyes, ears, nose, 
tongue, and skin. The latter are the vocal organ, hands, legs, 
the organ of evacuation, and the organ of reproduction.® The 
visual organ apprehends colour ; the gustatory organ appre- 
hends taste ; the olfactory organ apprehends smell ; the auditory 
organ apprehends sound ; the tactual organ apprehends touch. 
Speaking is the function of the vocal organ ; grasping, that of 
the hands ; walking, that of the legs ; evacuation, that of the 
evacuative organ ; reproduction, that of the generative organ.* 
The sense-organs are the instruments of the self. They are 
the effects of ahamkara, and organs of knowledge and action.*” 
The self is the knower (drastr) ; the cognitive sense-organs are 
the instruments of knowledge.** Though the self is immutable 
and therefore inactive, it moves the motor sense-organs to act, 
even as a magnet moves a piece of iron without itself moving, 
or a king makes his soldiers fight without himself fighting. The 
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activity of the self consists in moving the aggregate of causes 
or sense-organs to act. The sense-organs are the instruments 
of the self, which are engaged in activity.^ The sense-organs 
are evolved to realize the ends of the self. They act also to- 
fulfil the merits and demerits of the empirical self.^ The volition 
or activity of the self is not responsible for the evolution of the 
sense-organs, since it is immutable and inactive.® The sense- 
organs act by themselves for the sake of the self, even as milk 
flows of itself from the udder of the cow for nourishment of 
the calf.^ 

All sense-organs are super-sensible. They cannot be per- 
ceived. They are wrongly identified with eyes, ears, tongue, 
nose, and skin which are their physiological seats (adhisthana) . 
They are powers (&kti) behind the seats.® The ten external 
sense-organs are the different powers of the one chief sense- 
prgan, manas, which is both cognitive and motor organ.® The 
sense-organs are not material (bhautika) but products of 
ahaihkara. Their material cause is ahamkara, the internal organ. 
They are endued with the power of manifestation.'' They are 
psychical powers. Manas, in conjunction with the eyes, ears, 
and the like, becomes identical with them, and has the ftmctions 
of vision, hearing, and the like. Thus, it assumes the different 
forms of the sense-organs.® All sense-organs evolve and 
dissolve. They have origin and end. They are not eternal. 
Manas is not eternal as the Nyaya-Vaife§ika holds.® 

II. Epistemology 
14. Factors of Knowledge 

Knowledge involves four factors : (1) the knower (pramatr)', 
(2) the known (prameya) ; (3) the means of knowledge (prama^ia); 
(4) the result of knowing or valid knowledge (prama). Kapila 
defines valid knowledge as determinate knowledge of an object 
not known before.'" Vijnanabhiksu holds that the pure self is 
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the knower (pramatj-) ; the mode of buddhi modified into the 
form of the object is the means of knowledge (pramana) ; reflec- 
tion of the mode of buddhi with the form of the object in the 
self is valid knowledge (prama) ; the object apprehended by 
the mode of buddhi reflected in the self is the known (prameya) . 
The self is the witness (sakfin) of the mode of buddhi. It 
knows the mental mode directly. It knows external objects 
indirectly through the medium of the mental mode. It is their 
knower or seer {dra§tr). The mode of buddhi is the means of 
knowledge. The knowledge of the self, which is the result of 
the mode of buddhi, is valid knowledge.^ Vyasa also holds the 
same view.** But the self is of the nature of consciousness. It 
is eternal and unchangeable. It cannot suffer any change as a 
result of the mode of buddhi. Vijnanabhiksu urges that the 
self, though eternal and immutable, as coloured by the object of 
knowledge is the result of the mode of buddhi. Or, its con- 
sciousness coloured by the object of knowledge is the result of 
the cognitive act of buddhi.® Vijnanabhik§u holds that the 
mode of buddhi modified into the form of an object is reflected 
in the self, which knows the object, though, being immutable, 
it cannot be modified into the object. If the mode of buddhi 
be not reflected in the self, it can never know the object. The 
self directly knows the mode of buddhi. It knows an external 
object indirectly through the mode of buddhi which is reflected 
in it. Vijnanabhiksu holds that the mode of buddhi is reflected 
in the self and that the self also is reflected in the mode of 
buddhi. But Vacaspati holds that the self only is reflected in 
the mode of buddhi and manifests it, but there is no reflection 
of the mode of buddhi in the self.^ Vacaspati defines valid 
knowledge (prama) as the mode of buddhi which apprehends 
an object, undoubted, real, and not known before, or the 
knowledge of the self, which is the result of it.® He regards 
the mental mode and the knowledge of the self both as vahd 
knowledge. This definition excludes doubt, illusion, and re- 
collection. Valid knowledge is definite and determinate know- 
ledge (avadharana) . Doubt is indefinite knowledge. Vahd 
knowledge apprehends an object as it really is. Illusion is 
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wrong knowledge. It mistakes one object for another. It dbes 
not apprehend an object as it really is. Valid knowledge is 
novel knowledge. Recollection is the knowledge of an object 
which is already known. ^ Vacaspati defines valid knowledge 
also as the knowledge due to the self’s identification with its 
reflection in the mode of buddhi modified into the form of an 
object.^ Vijnanabhiksu says that if the knowledge of the self 
be regarded as valid knowledge, then the mode of buddhi should 
be regarded as the means of valid knowledge. If the mode 
of buddhi be regarded as valid knowledge, the intercourse of 
a sense-organ with an object should be regarded as the means 
of valid knowledge.^ 

15. Sources of Knowledge 

The Saihkhya recognizes three means of valid knowledge 
(pramana), perception, inference, and scriptural testimony. 
Ilvaralq'§p.a defines perception as determinate knowledge of 
an object due to its intercoiurse with a sense-organ.'* Vacaspati 
explains the characteristics of perception. First, it must have a 
real object, either external or internal. This characteristic 
distinguishes perception from illusion. Earth, water, and the 
like are the external objects. Pleasure, pain and the like are 
the internal objects. Gross objects are perceived by us. Subtle 
essences (tanmatra) are perceived by the yogins. Secondly, a 
particular kind of perception is brought about by the inter- 
cotuse of a particular sense-organ with a particular kind of 
object. Visual perception is brought about by the intercourse 
of the visual organ with colom:. This characteristic distinguishes 
perception form inference, memory, and the like. Thirdly, 
perception involves the operation of buddhi. When the sense- 
organs are stimulated by their objects, tamas of buddhi is 
overcome and its sattva becomes manifest and brings about 
determinate knowledge (adhyavasaya) . Determinate knowledge 
consists in the reflection of the self in buddhi modified into an 
object.® This characteristic distinguishes perception from doubt 
or indefinite knowledge.® Kapila defines perception as the 
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cognition or the mode of buddhi which assumes the form of 
an object.^ Buddhi goes out through a sense-organ to an object 
after the intercourse of the sense-organ with the object, and 
is modified into its form. The mode of buddhi assuming the 
form of the object produces its knowledge in the self. This is 
perception.^ Perception brought about by the sense-object- 
intercourse is normal (laukika). The intuition of the yogin is 
supernormal (alaukika). It is not external perception brought 
about by the sense-object-inter course. It apprehends past, 
future, remote, and subtle objects through buddhi aided by 
merit produced by intense meditation. It is brought about by 
the intercoruse of buddhi with past, future, remote, and subtle 
objects. The future is present in a latent state. The past also 
is present in a certain condition. Tamas of buddhi is removed 
by the sense-object-intercourse in normal perception. It is re- 
moved by merit brought about by intense meditation in super- 
normal perception. When tamas is removed from buddhi and 
its sattva comes out, it goes out to an object and manifests it. 
Thus, the Samkhya recognizes perception of the yogin.® 

It distinguishes two stages of perception, indeterminate 
(nirvikalpa) and determinate (savikalpa), and regards them as 
valid. Vacaspati defines indeterminate perception as immediate 
apprehension of an object, pure and simple, devoid of the rela- 
tion between the qualified object and its qualifications, like the 
apprehension of a baby and a dumb person. He quotes 
Kumarila’s definition of indeterminate perception. He defines 
determinate perception as definite cognition of an object as 
qualified by its generic and specific characters and other pro- 
perties. It is perceptual judgement which distinguishes between 
the qualified object and its qualifications and relates them to 
each other. It involves analysis and synthesis, assimilation and 
discrimination. Indeterminate perception is the function of the 
external sense-organs of knowledge. Determinate perception is 
the function of the internal organ, manas. The external senses 
apprehend an object as merely ‘this’ or ‘unlike this.’ It assimi- 
lates the object to like objects, and discriminates it from unlike 
objects. Assimilation and discrimination involved in determi- 
nate perception are the ftmctions of manas. The external senses 
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yield mdetenninate perception or non-relational apprehension 
of an object. Manas yields determinate perception involving 
analysis and synthesis, assimilation and discrimination, subject- 
predicate relation. It is relational apprehension of an object.^ 

But Vijnanabhiksu holds that both indeterminate and deter- 
minate perception are given by the external sense-organs. 
Vacaspati wrongly holds that the external senses give indeter- 
minate perception, while manas turns it into determinate per- 
ception. Vijnanabhiksu cites the authority of Vyasa who holds 
that the external senses perceive an object as endued with 
generic and specific characters.^ But Vacaspati seems to be 
right. Assimilation and discrimination are the functions of 
manas. They cannot be ascribed to the external senses. 

Aniruddha defines perception as direct and immediate 
apprehension of an object, untainted by any defect. It is in- 
determinate and determinate. Indeterminate perception is 
simple apprehension of an object free from all association of 
name, class, and the like. It is a presentative process. Deter- 
minate perception is relational apprehension of an object quali- 
fied by its name, class, and the like which are remembered 
owing to revival of dispositions by similarity, and other con- 
ditions. It is a presentative-representative process. It involves 
perception and recollection. Both indeterminate and deter- 
minate perception are valid, since they apprehend objects as 
they really are, which were not known before. Determinate 
perception involves recollection of name, class, and the like. 
But the recollection does not affect the perceptual character of 
the knowledge. It is an auxiliary condition which helps the 
main cause of determinate perception, viz., the intercourse of a 
sense-organ with an object. So determinate perception is 
valid." 

Vacaspati describes the functions of the external and internal 
sense-organs in the process of perception. An external sense- 
organ stimulated by an external object gives indeterminate per- 
ception of it. Then manas turns it into determinate perception 
by analysis and synthesis, assimilation and discrimination. 
Then ahariikara appropriates and apperceives it, and hnns the 
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impersonal apprehension of the object into a personal experience. 
Then buddhi turns it into definite knowledge and assumes a 
practical attitude to react to it. Then the self is reflected in 
the mode of buddhi modified into the form of its object. The 
self wrongly identifies itself with its reflection in buddhi 
assuming the form of the object, and has knowledge of the 
object. In dim light a person at first apprehends an object as 
something undiscriminated, then attentively reflects upon it and 
knows it to be a terrible thief by his bow and arrow, then 
thinks him in reference to himself (e.g., ‘he is running towards 
nm’), and then resolves ‘I must fly from this place’. This 
example illustrates the successive functions of an external sense- 
organ, manas, ahaiiikara, and buddhi.^ Sometimes the succession 
of the functions of the external and internal organs is so rapid, 
that they seem to occtu: simultaneously. When a person per- 
ceives a tiger in utter darkness illumined by a sudden flash of 
lighting, and runs away from it at once, the functions of the 
visual organ, manas, ahaiiikara, and buddhi seem to occur at 
the same moment, though really they are success! ve.^ The 
external sense-organs can apprehend external objects, while the 
internal organs can apprehend internal objects, pleasure, pain, 
and the like. The former can apprehend only present objects, 
while the latter can apprehend past and future objects as well.’ 

Isvarakrfna defines inference as the knowledge which is 
preceded by the knowledge of the sign (linga) and the signate 
<lingin), or the middle term (vyapya) and the major term 
■(vyapaka). Vacaspati explains it as the knowledge which is 
preceded by, or based on, the knowledge of the relations of the 
middle, the major, and the minor terms to one another. 
Inference is the knowledge derived form the major and minor 
premises.^ Kapila defines inference as the knowledge of the 
major term derived from the knowledge of invariable con- 
comitance between it and the middle term. Invariable con- 
comitance (pratibandha) is the uniform accompaniment of the 
middle term and the major term. It is pervasion (vyapti). The 
middle term {e.g., smoke) is perv’aded by the major term (e.g., 
fire). Inference is the knowledge of the major term {e.g., fire) 
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derived from the knowledge of invariable concomitance between 
the middle term (e.g., smoke) and the major term (e.g., fire).* 
On perception of smoke, the middle term, the existence of fire,, 
the major term, is inferred on the ground of the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance between smoke and fire. What is un- 
perceived is inferred from what is perceived through the know- 
ledge of a universal relation between them. The Samkhya 
recognizes five members of a syllogism : (1) statement (pratijna) 

(2) reason (hetu) ; (3) example (dr§tanta) ; (4) application 

(upanaya) ; (5) conclusion (nigamana), like the Nyaya.^ 

Vyapti is the invariable concomitance of both the major 
term and the middle term, or of one.^ Causedness and non- 
eternahty are co-extensive ; they always co-exist with each 
other. Non-eternality (sadhya) is inferred from causedness 
(sadhana). Smokiness and fieriness are not co-extensive with 
each other. The former is pervaded by the latter, but the latter 
is not pervaded by the former. Smokiness is invariably accom- 
panied by fieriness. Vyapti is the relation of constant co- 
existence between the attributes of the objects denoted by the 
middle term and the major term.* It is a relation between things, 
but not a separate principle (tattvantara). It is nothing but 
constant concomitance of attributes. If it were a separate 
principle, it would involve the assrunption of an entity in which 
the quahty of vyapti would subsist.® 

What is the ground of vyapti? How do we know it? We 
know it by the observation of concomitance attended with the 
non-observation of non-concomitance of the middle term and the 
major term. We caimot know it by the observation of a single 
instance of concomitance, since it is liable to be contradicted 
by a contrary instance. We perceive the co-existence of an 
ass and a fire in a washerman’s house. But we cannot infer the 
existence of fire from that of an ass. We observe many instances 
of fire not accompanied by asses. So generahsation is the result 
of frequent observation of agreement in presence and agreement 
in absence of the middle term and the major term. One single 
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instance of their co-existence is not sufficient to prove their 
constant co-existence.^ 

The middle term has five characteristics. First, it {e.g., 
smoke) must be present in the minor term (e.g., the hill). 
Secondly, it must be present in all positive instances (e.g., 
kitchen). Thirdly, it must be absent from all negative instances 
(e.g., a lake) in which the major term does not exist. Fomthly, 
it must be characterized by the absence of a contradictory reason 
leading to an opposite conclusion. Fifthly, it must be non- 
incompatible with the minor term.* The middle term is well 
known ; it is connected with the major term ; it is present where 
the major term is present ; it is absent where the major term 
in absent.* 

Aniruddha mentions six kinds of inference : (1) Anvayin, 
or by agreement ; (2) Vyatirekin, or by difference ; (3) Anvaya- 
vyatirekin, or by agreement and difference ; (4) Purvavat, or 
from cause to effect ; (5) Se§avat, or form effect to cause ; 
(6) Samanyatodr§ta, or based on non-causal concomitance.* 
Vacaspati divides inference into two kinds, viz.. Vita and Avita. 
The Vita is based upon affirmative concomitance or universal 
agreement in presence. For instance, whatever is smoky is 
fiery, the lull is smoky, therefore the hill is fiery. The Avita is 
based upon negative concomitance or universal agreement in 
absence. For instance, what is non-different from other 
elements has no smell ; the earth has smell ; therefore 
the earth is different from other elements. Vacaspati sub- 
divides the Vita into two kinds, viz., Purvavat and Samanya- 
todT§{a. Purvavat inference is based on observed uniform- 
ity of concomitance of the middle term and the major 
term. For instance, fieriness of the hill is inferred from 
its smokiness on the ground of the observed uniformity 
of concomitance of smokiness and fieriness in the kitchen and 
other places. Samanyatodr§ta inference is not based on observed 
uniformity of concomitance between the middle term and the 
major term, but on the similarity of the middle term with what 
is invariably concomitant with the major term. For instance, 
the existence of the sense-organs, which are imperceptible, is 
inferred from the perceptions of colour, sound, and the like, 
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because they are of the nature of actions, like the act of cutting. 
The existence of an axe, an instrument, which is required for 
the act of cutting, has been observed. But the sense-organs, 
which are supersensible, are inferred as organs or instruments 
of perceptions because perceptions are actions like the act of 
cutting. Here, the sense-organs are not inferred from the 
observed tmiformity of concomitance between perceptions and 
the sense-organs. They are inferred from the fact that percep- 
tions are actions, like the act of cutting, and require instruments 
in the shape of the sense-organs, like it. The Avita is Se§avat 
or Parife§a inference. It is inference by exclusion of all other 
alternatives to it. It is inference by elimination. For instance, 
soimd is a specific quality of ether, because it is not a specific 
quality of earth, water, fire, air, space, time, manas, and the 
self. So by elimination of the other alternatives we infer that 
sound is the specific quality of ether, the remaining substance.^ 
Gaudapada gives the following examples of Purvavat, Se§avat, 
and Samanyatodr§ta. Rainfall is inferred from the rising of 
clouds. This is Purvavat inference. We taste a drop of water 
of the sea and perceive it to be saline. From this we infer that 
the remaining water of the sea also is saline. This is Se§avat 
inference. We perceive the successive positions of the moon. 
From this we infer its movement. Or, we perceive mango trees 
blossoming in a place. From this we infer that mango trees 
have blossomed in other places also. These are Samanyatodrsta 
inferences.^ Vijnanabhik§u mentions three kinds of inference, 
viz., Purvavat, Se§avat, and Samanyatodrsta. Purvavat is an 
inference of an object (e.g., fire) which belongs to a class of 
objects perceived, since fire has been perceived along with 
smoke in the kitchen and other places. Sesavat is inference by 
difference. It literally means that which has an object not 
known before as its subject-matter. In it the object to be in- 
ferred is not already known. For example, the difference of 
earth from all other substances is inferred form the generic 
character of earth or earthness, since it was not established 
before. Samanyatodr§ta is an inference which is different from 
Purvavat and Se§avat. In this kind of inference, an imper- 
ceptible object is mferred from a mark of inference, which is a 
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property of the subject of inference, on the ground of the know- 
ledge of uniform concomitance between a similar mark of in- 
ference and a perceived object. For instance, the imperceptible 
sense-organs are inferred from perceptions of colour and the 
like, which are so many acts, on the ground of the observed 
uniform concomitance between the act of cutting and an axe, 
the instrument of cutting. The existence of puru§a and prakpti 
is inferred by Samanyatodrgfa inference.* 

Vedic testimony is authoritative statement. It is another 
source of valid knowledge. The Samkhya does not recognize 
secular testimony as an independent source of valid knowledge, 
since it depends on perception and inference. Valid testimony 
is true revelation.^ The Vedas are relevations of supersensible 
realities, which are beyond the range of perception and infer- 
ence, to inspired seers.* They are not composed by any person. 
They are impersonal.* They are not composed by God, since 
there is no proof for His existence. God is non-existent. So 
the Vedas are not of divine origin.® They are not composed 
by the liberated souls, since they are devoid of attachment and 
therefore inactive. Though they are omniscient, they are in- 
active, since they are free from attachment which is a spring 
of action. The bound souls are not omniscient, and therefore 
not competent to compose the Vedas dealing with supersensible 
reahties.® The Vedas are not of personal origin (apauru§eya), 
but not eternal. They are non-eternal. To be not of personal 
origin and to be eternal are not invariably accompanied by each 
other. In sprouts there is no concomitance between them. They 
are evidently not produced by any person, but yet they are not 
eternal.^ Likewise, the Vedas are not of personal origin, and 
yet non-etemal. They are revelations of eternal truths to the 
enlightened seers. The statements regarding their eternality 
refer to the continuity of revelation of similar truths to the 
seers in different cycles.® The Vedas of the previous cycle were 
remembered by Kapila at the beginning of the next.® Vedic 
testimony is self-evident (svatahpramana). It is free from doubt 
and discrepancy, since it is not of personal origin.*® Its authority 
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does not depend upon the true knowledge of the person who 
makes the statement. The Vedas have an intrinsic power of 
revealing truths.^ They are the embodiments of the intuitions 
of enlightened seers. Vedic testimony is self-evident. It is not 
irrational. The assertions of the Buddha are irrational and anta- 
gonistic to the Vedas. So they are not trustworthy.^ 

Testimony is an authoritative statement. It takes the form 
of a sentence. The meaning of a sentence is the object to 
be proved by it. The sentence is not its property which may 
serve as the mark of inference. Nor does a sentence, caressing 
a meaning, depend upon the knowledge of the relation between 
a mark of inference and the object inferred. A sentence com- 
posed anew by a new poet can express its meaning and denote 
an unknown object. So testimony is not inference.® It is a 
distinct source of knowledge. 

Comparison (upamana) is not a distinct source of know- 
ledge. The knowledge derived from the authoritative statement 
‘the wild cow (gavaya) is like a cow’, is nothing but testimony. 
The knowledge that the word ‘gavaya’ (wild cow) denotes some 
object resembling the cow is nothing but inference. The object 
which is designated by a particular word by experienced 
persons, comes to be denoted by the word, in the absence of 
any other object which could be so denoted. For instance, the 
class ‘cow’ (gotva) is denoted by the word ‘cow’, likewise, 
the knowledge that ‘the word gavaya denotes an object re- 
sembling a cow’ is an inference, since it has been asserted by 
experienced people. The knowledge of similarity of the wild 
cow present to the visual organ with the cow is nothing but 
perception. The knowledge of the perceived wild cow’s simi- 
larity with a remembered cow also is mere perception. The 
wild cow’s similarity with the cow is the same as the cow’s 
similarity with the wild cow. There is not one similarity in 
the cow, and another similarity in the wild cow. Similarity of 
one species with another consists in both having a common 
collocation of their various parts, which is one and the same. 
If the common collocation of parts is perceived in the wild cow, 
it is perceived in the cow also, which is remembered. There is 
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no distinct object of comparison so that it may be regarded as 
a distinct source of knowledge.* 

Presumption (arthapatti) is included in inference. It is said 
to consist in the assumption of an unperceived object to re- 
concile tw'o inconsistent facts. We perceive the non-existence of 
Chaitra, who is living, in his house. So we assume that he 
is outside his house. This assumption reconciles his living with 
his non-existence in his house. The Sainkhya holds that the 
so-called presumption is nothing but inference. Whatever finite 
thing exists, must exist elsewhere, if it does not exist in one 
place. Chaitra, who exists, does not exist in his house. So 
he must exist somewhere outside his house. Chaitra’s eristenre 
outside his house is inferred from his non-existence in the house, 
which is perceived, and serves as the mark of inference. 
Chaitra’s existence somewhere else does not set aside the fact 
of his non-existence in the house, therefore, his non-existence 
in the house can serve as a reason (hetu) from which his existence 
elsewhere can be inferred. Nor does his non-existence in the 
house set aside his existence altogether ; so he may exist out- 
side the house, though he does not exist in the house. There 
is no inconsistency between Chaitra’s non-existence in the house 
and his mere existence. So presmnption, as a distinct source of 
knowledge, is not required to remove inconsistency between two 
facts. It is nothing but inference.* 

Inclusion (sambhava) also is included in inference. Lesser 
weights are included in greater ones. This is known by the so- 
called inclusion. But it is merely inference. There is uniformity 
of concomitance between a lesser weight and a greater weight. 
The latter cannot exist without the former. Therefore we infer 
the existence of a lesser weight in a greater weight. This is 
inference.* 

Tradition (aitihya) is not valid knowledge. It is mere 
succession of rumour, whose first speaker is unknown. For 
instance, ‘a demon lives in this tree’. This statement, handed 
down by tradition, is doubtful, since its first speaker is not 
known. Valid testimony is an authoritative statement of a 
person who is trustworthy. Tradition is not valid testimony.* 
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Negation (abhava) is nothing but perception. The non- 
existence of a jar on the ground is nothing but a particular 
modification of the ground characterized by its absence. All 
things are subject to modification every moment, except the 
self which is imm utable. Such modifications are perceptible. 
The particular modification of the ground characterized by the 
absence of the jar is perceived. So the so-called negation is 
nothing but perception. There is no distinct object of negation 
or non-apprehension. So negation is not a distinct sotnce of 
knowledge. Non-apprehension may be due to long distance, 
dose proximity, abnormality of the sense-organs, inattention, 
extreme subtlety, a barrier, obscuration, and mixtmre with other 
similar things. So non-apprehension (anupalabdhi) does not 
prove non-existence.’’ 

16. Intrinsic Validity and Invalidity of Knowledge 

The Samkhya holds that validity and invalidity belong to 
knowledge itself.® Valid knowledge is definite knowledge of a 
real object which was not known previously.® Novelty, reality 
of the object, and definiteness are the characteristics of valid 
knowledge. Perception, inference, and Vedic testimony are 
three kinds of valid knowledge.® The Vedas are self-evident. 
Their validity is inherent in them. They have an inherent 
power of manifesting their objects. They have intrinsic 
validity.® Vality of knowledge is generated by the complement 
of causes which produce the knowledge of the power inherent 
in it. It is not produced by an additional quality, or excellence 
(guna) as the Nyaya holds. Validity of knowledge is ascertained 
by the natural power of the truth to apprehend its validity. 
Valid knowledge reveals its own validity. Its intrinsic validity 
is known from the manifestation of its own inherent power, 
and also from its leading to action immediately.' Validity of 
knowledge is inherent in it. It does not depend on any 
excellence in its causes. The validity of the Vedas is self- 
evident. It does not depend on their being composed by a trust- 
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worthy person. The Vedas reveal truths by their own inherent 
power. If their validity depends on other conditions than them- 
selves, their invalidity will depend on the defects in their causes. 
In fact, validity and invalidity are intrinsic characters of know- 
ledge itself. Some knowledge is intrinsically valid. Other 
knowledge is intrinsically invalid.^ Workability (arthakriya- 
karitva) is the test of reality (satta). An unreal thing (e.g., 
the horn of a hare) is not capable of effective action. So it can- 
not produce valid knowledge. Pleasure is real, since it is capable 
of fruitful action, and whatever is capable of fruitful action is 
real.^ Workability is the mark of reality. Unworkability is 
the mark of unreality. In the state of dissolution all things 
except the puru§as are unreal, since they cannot lead to effect- 
tive action.^ Valid knowledge prompts fruitful action. Invalid 
knowledge fails to prompt fruitful action. But vaUdity of 
knowledge does not depend on fruitful action, and invahdity of 
knowledge, on unfruitful action. They are inherent in know- 
ledge itself.* 


17. Theory of Error 

The Samkhya advocates the theory of Sadasatkhyati. In 
the illusory perception ‘this is silver’, when a nacre is mistaken 
for silver, the cognition of ‘this’ is real (sat), and the cognition 
of ‘silver’ is unreal (asat). The cognition of ‘this’ apprehends 
an object present to the visual organ, and it is not contradicted ; 
so it is real. The cognition of ‘silver’ apprehends silver which 
is not present to the visual organ, and it is contradicted by a 
sublating cognition ‘this is not silver’ ; so it is not real. Thus 
an illusion apprehends both a real object and an unreal object.'’ 

The Madhyamika holds that an illusion apprehends a non- 
existent (asat) object. This theory is called Asatkhyati. The 
illusory perception ‘this is silver’ apprehends non-existent silver 
as identical with nacre. This is wrong. A non-existent object 
(e.g., the horn of a man) is not capable of prompting fruitful 
action. Nor can it produce knowledge.® 
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Prabhakara holds that an illusion consists of two cognitions, 
perception and recollection. The illusory perception ‘this is 
silver’ consists of the perception of ‘this’ which is real and the 
recollection of ‘silver’. Non-discrimination of these two elements 
from each other (bhedagraha) leads to action. This theory is 
called Akhyati or Vivekakhyati. This is wrong. Apprehension 
of non-difference or identity (abhedagraha) is found to lead to 
action. The illusory perception ‘this is silver’ is contradicted by 
the sublating cognition ‘this is not silver’. VaUd knowledge 
cannot be contradicted.^ 

The Advaita Vedantist holds that an illusion apprehends an 
undefinable (anirvacaniya) object which is neither real nor unreal 
nor both. If it were unreal, it could not produce immediate 
knowledge or perception. If it were real, it could not be con- 
tradicted by a sublating cognition. It cannot be both real and 
unreal, since it is self-contradictory. So it is undefinable. This 
theory is called Anirvacaniyakhyati. This is wrong. The object 
of the illusion is defined as ‘this is silver’. So it cannot be 
undefinable.^ 

The Naiyayika holds that an illusion apprehends an object 
as another. It is wrong perception. It mistakes one object for 
another. This theory is called Anyathakhyati. For instance, 
in the illusion ‘this is silver’ a nacre is perceived as silver. This 
is wrong. One object is never manifested to consciousness as 
another object.’ 

The Sariikhya holds the doctrine of Sadasatkhyati. In the 
illusion ‘this is silver’ the cognition of ‘this’ is real, and the 
cognition of ‘silver’ is umeal.* 

18. Three kinds of pain (Duhkha). 

As the science of medicine has four divisions, disease, 
removal of disease or health, the cause of disease, and cine, so 
metaphysical ethics has foin divisions, pain, absolute destruc- 
tion of pain, the cause of pain, and the means to the removal 
of pain. Three kinds of pain are to be avoided (heya). Total 
destruction of three-fold pain is avoidance (hana). The cause 
of the avoidable (heyahetu) is non-discrimination (aviveka) due 
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to conjunction of purusa with prakrti. The direct and immediate 
knowledge of the distinction between puru§a and prakrti 
fvivekakhyati) is the means to the total destruction of three-fold 
pain (hanopaya).' 

There are three kinds of suffering or pain, adhyatmika, 
adhibhautika and adhidaivika. The pains due to bodily dis- 
orders and mental agitation caused by emotions and passions are 
of the first kind. The pains caused by men, beasts, birds, 
reptiles,, and the like are of the second kind.^ The pains caused 
by supernatural agencies, planets, ghosts, demons, and the 
elements, e.g., heat and cold, are of the third kind.* The past 
pain is past and does not need destruction. The present pain 
will be destroyed after the second moment. The future pain 
should be destroyed.* 

Every person strives to get rid of pain. It is the main 
spring of action. When we are iungry, we strive to satisfy our 
hunger. So satisfaction of himger is a good (puru§artha) to us.‘ 
Medicines are good, since they remove physical pain. Com- 
pany of a beautiful wife, enjoyment of sweets, and the like 
are good, since they remove mental pain. Certain methods 
prescribed by the moral science are good, since they remove 
the pain caused by men and beasts. Incantations, prayers, and 
the like are good, since they remove the pain caused by super- 
natural agencies. Virtue (dharma), wealth (artha), happiness 
{kama), and liberation (mokfa) are good (purusartha) . But the 
first three are not the supreme good, since they are exhaustible, 
and yield physical pleasure brought about by external objects, 
liberation is the supreme good (atyantapmusartha), since it is 
eternal and of the nature of manifestation.* It consists in abso- 
lute cessation of threefold pain.® It consists in non-production 
of pain in future due to total destruction of its cause.* Liberation 
is the highest good, since it is one, eternal, and complete nega- 
tion of all kinds of suffering.* 

19. Bondage (Bandha) 

The self or puru§a is eternally liberated, enlightened, and 
pure. It is devoid of association with the gunas. But it has 
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a false sense of bondage owing to non-discrimination between it- 
self and prakrti, or its product, the mind-body-complex.’ Is the 
self bound or liberated? If it is bound by nature, it can never 
be divested of it, and achieve liberation. If it is liberated bv 
nature, it need not strive for liberation, and be engaged in medi- 
tation and the like.^ It is not really bound ; nor is it liberated 
from bondage. But it is eternally liberated. It is liberated by 
nature.® Bondage and liberation of the self are only phenomenal, 
and not real. They do not really belong to the self. Its apparent 
bondage is due to non-discrimination. Its apparent liberation is 
due to discrimination.'* Bondage and liberation really belong to 
prakrti. The activity of prak3i:i for the undiscriminating self is 
bondage. Its inactivity for the discriminating self is liberation.® 
The self has a mere sense or feeling (abhimanamatra) of bondage 
and liberation though it is not really bound or liberated.® The 
self is free from association with the gunas. It can have no 
real connection with pain. So it cannot strive to get rid of it. 
Pain is a modification of buddhi. The self is reflected in the 
mental mode and erroneously identifies itself with it. This 
false sense of identity of the self with the mental mode of pain 
is bondage. The self is not really tinged with pain.^ This 
is the view of Aniruddha and Vacaspati. Vijnanabhiksu holds 
that the mental mode of pain in which the self is reflected and 
is intelligized by it, is reflected back in the self, so that it can 
have experience of pain.® Buddhi is really tinged with pain. 
The self appears to be tinged with it. When a crystal is placed 
near a red flower, it is not really tinged with red colour, but 
appears to be so tinged owing to its proximity to a red flower- 
Likewise, the self, which is free form association with the 
gunas, is not really tinged with the mental mode of pain, but 
it appears to be tinged with it and feels it to be its own 
experience owing to the superimposition of egoism on it.® 
Vijnanabhik§u considers bondage to be a mere feeling (abhi- 
mana) of the self’s being coloured by mental modes reflected 
in it owing to non-discrimination, even as there is the appearance 
of a red crystal owdng to the reflection of a red flower in the 
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crystal, which is not discriminated from the reflection, though 
the crystal is not really tinged with red colour.' Thus bondage 
of the self is not real, but phenomenal. 

Bondage is not natural (svabhavika) to the self. Heat is 
natural to fire. It can never be divested of it. Similarly, if 
bondage be natural to the self, it can never be liberated from 
bondage. If the self is bound by nature, it can never be 
released even in a hundred births. There is no bondage due 
to the nature of the self ; nor is there release from its non- 
existence. Bondage and release are due to error (vikalpa) ; 
they are not real. If bondage were natural, destruction of 
nature would bring about destruction of the self itself.^ Its 
nature is permanent. So its bondage also is permanent. There- 
fore the instructions laid down by the scriptures are irrelevant.® 
But it may be argued that bondage is the natmral condition of 
the self, which can be destroyed by appropriate means, even 
as a piece of white cloth is coloured by a dye, or the natural 
power of germination in a seed is destroyed by fire."* This is 
wrong. An effect pre-exists in the cause in a latent state. 
The whiteness of the cloth is not destroyed, but is enveloped 
by the dye, and is developed or manifested again after washing. 
Likewise, when the seed sprouts, it is not destroyed, but is 
enveloped or overpowered. Its non-reappearance is due to 
the diversity of nature.® All production is development or 
manifestation (avirbhava). All destruction is envelopment or' 
involution (tirobhava). The natmal whiteness of a cloth is not 
destroyed by a dye, but is enveloped by it. The natural power 
of germination is not destroyed by fire, but overpowered by it. 
So the natural condition of bondage cannot be said to be 
destroyed by meditation and the like. The disappearance of 
the power of pain caimot be said to be release, since the absolute 
cessation of pain is felt to be the summum bonum by persons.® 
The bondage of the self is not due to relation to time. 
Time is eternal and all-pervading. So it is related to all souls, 
bound as well as released. So released souls also would be 
bound by being related to time.' 
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The bondage of the self is not due to relation to space. 
Space is eternal and all-pervading. So it is related to all souls, 
bound as well as released. So released souls also would be 
bound by being related to space.* 

The bondage of the self is not due to organic condition, 
since it is a property of the body, which is subject to change, 
while the self is unchangeable. The property of the uncons- 
cious body cannot entangle the conscious self, which is a 
different entity, in bondage. If the condition of the body can 
bring about the bondage of the soul, it can bring about the 
bondage of the released soul also.^ Organization cannot be a 
property of the self, since it is devoid of the gunas, while 
organization is a condition of the organism, which is an aggre- 
gate of the gunas.® 

The bondage of the self is not due to actions, since they 
are not property of the self.^ Prescribed or prohibited actions 
cannot bring about the bondage of the self, since they are 
property of the body, which is different from the self. If the 
property of the body can bring about the bondage of the soul, 
which is quite different from it, it can cause the bondage of 
the released soul as well. So the bondage of the self cannot 
be caused by actions.® 

The bondage of the self is not due to prakrti. Prakrti 
cannot entangle the self in bondage without depending on a 
■particular conjunction of the self with buddhi. If it can cause 
its bondage without a particular conjunction, the self would 
experience pain and be in bondage during the state of dissolu- 
tion.® But the Sariikhya holds that the self does not feel pain 
during dissolution. So bondage is accidental (aupadhika) and 
due to the accident of a particulai conjimction of the self with 
prakrti. It is phenomenal. It is not noumenal. Just as a 
white crystal appears to be red owing to its proximity to a red 
flower, so the eternally pure and liberated self appears to be 
in bondage owing to the reflection of pain, a mode of buddhi, 
in the self. The self itself is eternally free from pain. It 
appears to experience pain and be in bondage owing to its 
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reflection in it and its non-discrimination of itself from the 
reflection.^ The self can never be bound without non-discrimi- 
nation. But its bondage due to non-discrimination is a mere 
appearance.^ 

Bondage is not due to avidya or nescience. Avidya is 
unreal and therefore cannot bring about bondage. It is either 
prior non-existence of knowledge or its posterior non-existence. 
In either case, it is unreal, and cannot cause bondage of the 
real self. An unreal thing is not capable of producing an 
effect (arthakriya) . So bondage cannot be caused by nescience,^ 
as the Advaita Vedantists hold. If avidya is held to be real, 
it undermines their monism. They hold Brahman alone to be 
real. If they admit the reality of avidya also, they would up- 
hold dualism. The dualists hold that avidya is real and begin- 
ningless. Therefore it cannot be destroyed, and the instruction 
as to the destruction of bondage is useless.^ Avidya cannot be 
said to be both real and unreal, since such a thing has never 
been observed.® 

Bondage is not due to vasana as the Buddhists hold. 
Vasana consists in the soul’s being coloured by external 
objects. The soul is an impermanent stream of ideas. It is 
coloured by the desire for external objects. This view is wrong. 
Buddhi is the seat of desires which are its modes. The self 
is free from desires. So it cannot be bound by desires. Further, 
the self, according to the Buddhists, is not permanent. Desires 
also are not permanent. Therefore they cannot cause its 
bondage.® The stream of ideas or the self cannot be said to be 
bound by the stream of desires owing to their being colomed 
by external objects, since internal psychoses cannot be colorued 
by external objects owing to the difference of space. Two 
objects in different points of space cannot colour each other 
So the Samkhya concludes that bondage is due to non-discrimi- 
nation (aviveka) between puru§a and prakrti, and liberation is 
due to discrimination (viveka). Bondage and liberation are 
not real, but apparent.* 
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20. Liberation {Mok^a) 

The self is liberated by nature. It is eternally pure, 
enlightened, and liberated.^ It appears to be in bondage. It 
appears to be liberated from bondage. Its apparent bondage 
is due to its non-discrimination between itself and prakrti. Its 
apparent hberation is due to discrimination between them.® 
Liberation consists in absolute cessation of pain, which is the 
highest good. Supreme happiness is not the highest good, 
since it is exhausted.® Happiness is always mixed with pain. 
There is no unalloyed happiness in our empirical life. So, 
though pain gives rise to suffering, happiness does not nece- 
ssarily give rise to desire for it. Every body seeks to get rid 
of pain. But every body does not seek pleasure.^ Pleasure is 
always attended with pain. So it is regarded by the wise as 
pain.® Liberation does not consist in happiness, but in total 
negation and non-production of pain.® Virtue, wealth and 
happiness are good to the self. But they are not the highest 
good, since they are exhausted and yield sensuous pleasure due 
to external objects. Liberation is the highest good (atyanta- 
puru§artha), since it is eternal manifestation.’’ Supreme happi- 
ness unmingled with pain, not eclipsed afterwards by pain, 
attained as soon as it is desired, may be called heaven. But 
it is exhausted and followed by pain. So it is not the highest 
good. Pleasure and pain are modes of buddhi. They are not 
attributes of the self. Disembodied isolation (videhakaivalya) 
of the self is the highest good.® The disembodied self which 
has realized its distinction from prakrti and its evolutes is 
beyond pleasure and pain.® 

Liberation does not consist in the manifestation of bliss 
(anandabhivyakti) as some Vedantists hold. In the state of 
release there is no relation of an attribute and the possessor 
of an attribute. If the manifestation of bliss exists at all times, 
it exists even in the state of bondage and empirical existence. 
If it is brought about by appropriate means, it must necessarily 
perish, and there will be no permanent release.^® If it is the 
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essential nature of the self, it is eternal, and cannot be effected 
by any means. ^ 

Wberation does not consist in the annihilation of specific 
attributes of the self (vi&sagunocchitti) . If its specific attri- 
butes only are annihilated, its generic attributes will persist, in 
•connection with which it cannot have release. “ In fact, the self is 
devoid of attributes. Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, merit, demerit, and disposition are modes of buddhi. 
They are not attributes of the self. So the annihilation of them 
does not constitute release. “ 

I/iberation does not consist in the soul’s upward movement 
to supra-mundane space (visesagati) . The Jaina holds that the 
soul is co-extensive with the body, and it moves upward to 
supra-mundane space in the state of release. This is wrong. 
The soul is inactive and devoid of motion. It cannot move 
upward. Further, it is not co-extensive with the body. If it 
were so, it would be capable of contraction and expansion in 
order to transmigrate into smaller or larger bodies, and it 
would be non-etemal, being possessed of parts.^ If it is said 
to move with the help of its subtle body, its transport to heaven 
or supra-mrmdane space is not liberation, since subtle body 
is the cause of empirical existence (samsara).® 

I/iberation does not consist in the destruction of the dis- 
positions of the forms of cognitions imprinted on them by 
external objects (akaroparagocchitti) as some Buddhists hold. 
The self is the stream of momentary cognitions. Their modi- 
fications into the forms of objects constitute bondage. The 
annihilation of the dispositions (vasana) of these forms consti- 
tutes release. This %dew is wrong. Release, on this view, is 
momentary, and cannot be an object of desire.® The self is 
momentary. The stream of transparent cognitions is momen- 
tary. Their modifications into the forms of objects are 
momentary. Their destructions also are momentary, w'hich are 
found even in empirical life. So they cannot constitute release. 

Liberation does not consist in total annihilation of the self 
which consists of cognitions (sarvocchitti) . The extinction of 
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the self can never be an object of desire.^ The extinction of 
all objects cannot be brought about. Nor is it desirable.^ 

Liberation is not void (sunya) as the Madhyamika Buddhists 
hold. It is not an object of desire. No practical means can 
be applied to bring about void.® The annihilation of all cogni- 
tions and their objects amounts to extinction of the self. It can 
never be the object of human endeavour.* The Buddhists con- 
tend that if the self persists in the state of release, it has aversion 
to what is antagonistic to it, and attachment for what is favour- 
able to it, which being the cause of bondage, cannot lead to 
release. The Samkhya replies that attachment and aversion, in 
themselves, do not cause bondage, but particular forms of 
attachment and aversion entangle the soul in bonShge. Just as 
the Buddhists admit that the stream of cognitions, in itself^ 
does not cause bondage, since the stream of transparent cogni- 
tions, free from "impressions of objects, is a means to release, 
so the Sariikhya admits that aversion to what is antagonistic to 
the isolation of the self from prakrti, and attachment for the 
existence of the self divested of all its adjuncts (upadhi) do not 
cause bondage, but, on the contrary, cause release.® 

Liberation does not consist in the attainment of the objects 
of enjoyment in heaven or supra-mundane space. Conjunction 
with a space ends in disjimction from it. Conjimction with a 
time also ends in disjunction from it. Conjimction with a parti- 
cular act also ends in disjunction from it. An act is exhausted 
and leads to empirical existence (samsara).* Ownership is not 
release on account of its perishableness. The Carvaka wrongly 
holds that independence (svatantrya) or ownership (svamya) is 
release, since it is perishable. 

Liberation does not consist in conjunction of the soul with 
Brahman, as some Vedantists hold. The individual soul is not 
a part of Brahman, since it is devoid of parts. Conjunction ends 
in disjunction. So the soul which is conjoined with Brahman 
in the state of release, will be disjoined from it and will cause 
bondage again. It may be argued that there is no more dis- 
junction of the soul from Brahman after release owing to the 
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absence of the cause of transmigration. But, then, there is no 
use of assuming the conjunction of the soul with Brahman. 
The absence of the cause of transmigration itself rvill lead to 
release.^ The Samkhya does not recognize the existence of 
Brahman or the Tord. So it does not regard absorption (laya) 
of the soul in Brahman as release. Absorption or destruction 
of one’s self (svalaya) is not an object of desire.^ 

Liberation does not consist in the acquisition of supernatural 
powers, e.g., attenuation, levitation, heaviness, reaching remote 
places, unrestricted fulfilment of desire, lordliness, control, and 
free movement. They are effects, and therefore perishable. So 
they cannot constitute release.^ The soul’s connection with 
these supernatmal powers must end in its disjunction from them. 
Thus release will be followed by bondage. So acquisition of 
supernatural powers is not release.^ 

Liberation is not the attainment of supreme power like that 
of Indra, the king of heaven, since it is not eternal. ° Even this 
supreme power is perishable like supernatural powers.® So it 
is not release. 

The Samkhya holds that liberation is the absolute negation 
of three-fold suffering or pain.^ The supreme release (paramukti) 
is total annihilation of three-fold pain without leaving any trace 
of it. It is brought about by discrimination (viveka) only, and 
not by any other means.® Release partly resembles deep sleep 
and ecstasy (samadhi) which are lacking in consciousness of 
external objects and feeling of pain.® But it differs from them 
because they contain dispositions, while there is complete des- 
truction of them in release. In deep sleep and ecstasy there is 
temporary arrest of mental functions, while in release there is 
complete destruction of mental functions or their complete re- 
absorption in prakrti.'® In the state of release there is complete 
isolation (kaivalya) of the self from prakrti and its evolutes, the 
mind-body-complex. There is destruction of mental functions, 
and not mere arrest of them. There is destruction of all dis- 
positions. Release is either embodied (jivamnukti) or dis- 
embodied isolation (videhamukti) of the self. In the former 
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traces of dispositions persist, which preserve bodily life. In the 
latter even these traces are completely destroyed and the body 
is dissolved.^ Discrimination leads to release. But it is of 
different degrees. Persons of intense discrimination have no 
experience. Persons of moderate discrimination have experience 
in the form of continuance of dispositions. They are the frui- 
tions of their previous actions. They wear them away by their 
experience. They are devoid of attachment and aversion, which 
have been destroyed by knowledge.^ They achieve embodied 
release. Their bodily existence is not an obstacle to their release. 
Traces of dispositions of previous births continue their bodily 
existence. But it no longer hinders their experience of isolation. 
Their attachment and aversion are destroyed. Merits and de- 
merits cease to accrue to them. Still traces of potencies of 
previous births compel them to continue in their embodied 
existence. This is the state of embodied isolation (jivanmukti).® 
The dispositions of merit and demerit which are the fruitions 
of the actions in previous births, preserve bodily existence, and 
are worn out by experience.^ Just as a wheel continues to 
revolve for some time even when the staff is withdrawn, owing 
to its momentum, so persons of moderate discrimination conti- 
nue to live an embodied life on account of the persistence of 
traces of dispositions, not completely worn out, which can pre- 
serve their bodies. They do not achieve disembodied isolation 
at once. When they wear out all traces of dispositions by 
experience, they are disjoined from their bodies and achieve dis- 
embodied isolation.® There are traces of dispositions (samskara- 
le&) in embodied release. There is total annihilation of even 
these traces in disembodied release.® There is annihilation of 
buddhi also, in which they subsist, and of which they are 
modes. During dissolution merits and demerits persist in the 
subtle body in a dormant state. At the time of creation they 
are activated and create a body, which is a fit medium for the 
enjoyment of their fruits.® The souls transmigrate to different 
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forms of embodied life in accordance with the merits and de- 
merits subsisting in their subtle bodies. When they are almost 
worn out by appropriate means, they achieve embodied release. 
When they are completely destroyed along with the subtle 
body without leaving any trace behind, the gross body is dis- 
solved, and the souls achieve disembodied isolation (videha- 
kaivalya). This is the real kind of liberation.^ In disembodied 
release there are no empirical cognitions of external objects,^ 
which are known through the medium of buddhi which is des- 
troyed. There is no experience of pain.® There is no possibility 
of reappearance of pain. There are no germs of pain in the 
forms of merits, demerits, and dispositions.^ The self remains 
in its pristine purity, transparence, and freedom. It remains in 
its essential nature of transcendental consciousness, free from 
empirical cognitions, devoid of association with buddhi and its 
modes, attachment and aversion, pleasure and pain, merit and 
demerit, virtue and vice.® 

The self is neither bound, nor released, nor transmigrates 
from one body to another. Prakrti, in the form of buddhi, 
ahaihkara, tanm.atras, and the sense-organs, is bound, released, 
and transmigrates. The self has neither bondage nor release. 
Prakrti binds and liberates itself. The subtle body with merit 
and demerit is entangled in bondage.® Prakrti binds itself with 
its seven-fold forms, virtue, dispassion, lordliness, vice, ignor- 
ance, attachment, and powerlessness. It liberates itself by 
knowledge.*^ Prakrti acts for the release of the self.® It shows 
its activities to the self and then desists from them. When the 
self apprehends the distinction of the self from prakrti, it be- 
comes completely fulfilled. So prakrti withdraws its creative 
acts from it.® When it withdraws its acts, the self remains in 
its intrinsic nature (svastha) as its spectator (preksaka).^® It 
realizes its innate purity, and remains as its indifferent seer 
(upeksaka).“ liberation is the indifference of prakrti and purusa 
to each other. The indifference of prakrti consists in its in- 
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activity towards the discriminating puru§a. The indifference of 
purti§a consists in its lack of attachment for prakrti.^ 


21. The Means to Liberation 


Virtue (dharma) leads to transmigration to higher spheres 
of empirical life. Vice (adharma) leads to transmigration to 
lower spheres of empirical life. They are the causes of future 
life. Error leads to bondage. Knowledge leads to release. 
Excess of energy (rajas) is the cause of attachment. Attach- 
ment is the cause of bondage. Excess of purity or essence 
(sattva) is the cause of dispassion. It is the cause of absorption 
in praktti (prakrtilaya) . It is absorption of piuusa in prakrti, 
buddhi, ahamk^a, and the tanmatras. Ignorance persists in this 
condition. True knowledge is the cause of release.^ It is discri- 
mination (vivekakhyati) or apprehension of distinction between 
puru§a and prakrti.^ It is not theoretical knowledge, but direct 
and immediate knowledge of the self, as distinct from buddhi, 
ahariikara, and the like.^ 

Discrimination is release.* Non-discrimination is bondage.* 
Non-discrimination, bondage, and transmigration are identical 
with one another, since they are related to one another as cause 
and effect. Non-discrimination is the cause of bondage. 
Bondage is the cause of transmigration.' Non-discrimination is 
non-etemal. It is destroyed by discrimination even as darkness 
is destroyed by light.* Discrimination leads to liberation. Is it 
related to the self or not? If it is related to it, it affects its 
immutability. If it is not related to it, it cannot liberate it. 
Its relation to the self is not real, but phenomenal. The self 
appears to have discrimination owing to its proximity to buddhi 
in which it is reflected.® Discrimination arises from listening 
to the instruction of an adept (s'ravana), reflection (manana) on 
it, and intellectual conviction (nididhyasana) . It is direct and 
immediate knowledge of the self as distinct from prakrti and 
its evolutes.“ Suffering is due to ignorance, desire, merit, and 
demerit. Ignorance is error. Its disposition is the cause of 
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desire. Destruction of suffering is total extinction of its cause, 
and non-production of suffering in future. It can be accom- 
plished by the true knowledge of the self, which is its means. 
The knowledge of the self destroys ignorance.^ Liberation can 
be achieved by knowledge. It is the knowledge of distinction 
between the self and the not-self or the gunas.^ 

Action cannot bring about release. Performance of empiri- 
cal duties (kamyakarma) for the fulfilment of desires leads to 
enjoyment. Performance of non-empirical duties (akamakarma)® 
leads to knowledge. Performance of obligatory duties (nitya- 
karma) purifies the mind.^ Action is empirical or phenomenal 
(mayika) hke a dream. Knowledge is real or noumenal hke 
waking experience.® Combination of knowledge and action 
(jnanakarmasamuccaya) cannot bring about release, since action 
is not ultimately real, in the sense that it cannot produce an 
absolute result.® Action is full of pain. So, if liberation were 
effected by action, it would be full of pain. Action is transitory. 
So its result, liberation, wordd be transitory.^ Vedic rites in- 
volve violence or kilUng animals, and consequently entail suffer- 
ing. Suffering produces suffering. It cannot destroy ignorance 
or non-discrimination.® Vedic rites involve impurity and sin 
of killing. So their effects are transitory and relative.® The 
Samkhya condemns animal sacrifice like Buddhism and Jainism. 
Performance of duties without any desire (niskama karma) brings 
about knowledge. Knowledge brings on release. In this sense, 
duties for the sake of duties free from empirical motives in- 
directly lead to release.^® 

Knowledge is the direct means to release. It is discrimina- 
tion of the self from prakrti and its evolutes. It is direct know- 
ledge of the self. It annihilates suffering.^® It is aided by sub- 
sidiary means, -viz., sense-control, purity of mind, posture, 
breath control, withdrawal of mind form external objects, con- 
centration of mind on different parts of the body, meditation, 
and complete arrest of mental functions.** Desire for objects is 
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arrested in sainadhi/ The sense of identity of the self with 
ahamkara due to non-discrimination is arrested by meditation, 
fixation of mind on different parts of the body, constant practice, 
dispassion, and total suspension of mental functions.^ Meditation 
is the destruction of attachment which is due to the excess 
of rajas.® Its perfection can be achieved by the arrest of mental 
functions, which can be perfected by sense-control, purity of 
mind, breath control, withdrawal of mind from external objects, 
concentration of mind on the navel and the like, posture of the 
body, and performance of specific duties relating to one’s caste 
and station in life.* Mental functions can be arrested by dis- 
passion and constant practice of meditation also. Discrimina- 
tion gives rise to higher dispassion which arrests all mental 
functions and brings about release.® Then prakrti withdraws its 
activities and stops creation.® All sufferings are completely 
annihilated. The self becomes completely fulfilled.^ The yoga 
practices are recognized by the Samkhya as subsidiary means 
to liberation. 


22. Future Life 


Non-discrimination is the cause of bondage. Bondage is 
the cause of transmigration.® The self is eternally pure and 
free. It is neither bound nor released. It does not transmigrate. 
The self reflected in buddhi, or the empirical individual (jiva), 
transmigrates. It transmigrates with the help of the subtle body 
(lingadeha) which is composed of buddhi, ahamkara, manas, 
five subtle essences, and ten sense-organs.® Virtue leads to 
heaven. Vice leads to hell.*® Virtue is the cause of exaltation 
(abhyudaya) and the highest good (nihsreyasa) . Virtue arising 
from Vedic rites leads to happiness on earth and in heaven. 
Virtue arising from the practice of the eight-fold yoga leads to 
embodied release.** Virtue and vice are modes of buddhi or 
ahainkara. The self determined by ahainkara, or the jiva, has 
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virtue and vice. But they cannot touch the self which is 
eternally pure, and devoid of them.^ Virtue and vice are the 
causes of the relationship of the owner and the owned (svasvami- 
sambandha) between puruga and prakifi. Purusa is the owner. 
Prakrti is owned. This relationship causes bondage. It is des- 
troyed by discrimination which dawns when the unseen agencies 
of virtue and vice are destroyed, and the relationship of the 
orvner and the owned between purusa and prakrti is destroyed." 
This relationship continues so long as the subtle body tran- 
migrates to a gross body.® liberation arises from the complete 
extinction of transmigration. Transmigration is destroyed by 
the destruction of the relationship of the owner and the owned 
between puru§a and prakrti. This relationship is destroyed by 
knowledge or discrimination. Knowledge arises from the ex- 
tinction of the unseen agencies of virtue and vice.* 

Virtue and vice are the causes of empirical life. Virtue is 
the cause of transmigration to a higher sphere. Vice is the 
cause of transmigration to a lower sphere. Greater and greater 
moral excellences lead to births in higher and higher spheres 
of empirical existence. But transmigration or cycle of births 
and deaths ought to be avoided.® It is full of suffering. There 
is no unalloyed happiness in empirical life. Happiness is 
always mixed with pain. Even happiness in heaven is perish- 
able. When virtue is worn out, the jiva is again born in a 
lower sphere. So even birth in the highest sphere of empirical 
life is not release. Total extinction of empirical life or trans- 
migration is release. 

The jiva is bom as a god in the upper region or heaven 
owing to predominance of sattva. It is born in the nether 
region of hell owing to predominance of tamas. It is born 
in the middle region owdng to predominance of rajas. In men 
rajas predominates over satU'a and tamas. So their lives are 
full of suffering.® Pain is a specific mode of rajas. Persons 
acquire virtue and vice by actions. Virtue brings them happi- 
ness. Vice brings them misery.^ 
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The self is superimposed on the subtle body and appears 
to suffer owing to ncn-apprehension of distinction between 
them/ The self is devoid of movement. It does not trans- 
migrate from one body to another. The self as determined by 
the subtle body undergoes transmigration." The subtle body 
is the seat of dispositions (samskara) of actions performed in 
previous births. It is the seat of virtue and vice. It is the 
real seat of pleasure and pain. The gross body enjoys and 
suffers through it.^ Conjunction of the subtle body with a 
gross body is birth. Its disjunction from the gross body is 
death. 

Birth in a particular kind of gross body is determined by 
the dispositions (bhava) which are the results of acts.^ Suffering 
continues till the subtle body persists, which is the seat of dis- 
positions. ° Enjoyment and suffering are not possible without 
a subtle body and a gross body. Their instruments, the external 
senses and the internal organs, are not possible without disposi- 
tions, virtue, and vice.® The subtle body endowed with dis- 
positions transmigrates.^ Dispositions, virtue, and vice deter- 
mine the different kinds of gross bodies with which the subtle 
bodies are invested. The germ-plasm (kalala) generated by the 
parents is the physiological cause of the gross bodj^ But 
psychical tendencies brought about by acts done in the previous 
birth, and moral deserts of the empirical individual are its 
predisposing causes.® The empirical individual passes through 
different grades of embodied existence from the lowest to the 
highest, according to its moral deserts.® The law of karma 
operates through dispositions.^® Liberation is the total extinction 
of transmigraton (samsarocchitti) which aboimds in suffering. 
It is the absolute extinction of suffering. 


rv. THEOLOGY 
23. A theism 


The Samkhya believes in future life. But it does not 
recognize the existence of God. God is not the creator of the 
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world. Prakrti is its material cause. Virtue and vice of the 
souls are its efficient cause. Prakrti evolves into the manifold 
world in accordance with their moral deserts. Transcendental 
influence of the souls disturbs the equilibrium of prakrti and 
starts its evolution. Prakrti evolves for their experience. It 
dissolves for their release. God is not the creator, preserver, 
or destroyer of the world. 

Vacaspati interprets the Samkhya doctrine as atheism. 
From Mahat down to gross elements, earth, water, light, air 
and ether, all things are produced by prakrti. They are not 
created by God. Brahman is not their material cause. 
Intelligent spirit cannot be the material cause of the unintelli- 
gent world. Spirit is immutable. It caimot be modified into 
the world. Nor is it produced by prakrti supervised by God. 
God is an inactive spirit. Therefore He cannot supervise 
prakrti, and help it produce the world. A carpenter is active, 
and therefore can manipulate his tools. But God, being in- 
active, cannot supervise prakrti. 

It may be argued that prakrti is unconscious and therefore 
cannot act by itself without the supervision of an intelligent 
spirit. Individual souls, though intelligent, cannot supervise 
prakrti, because they are ignorant of its nature. Hence, there 
must be an omniscient supervisor of prakrti. He is God. The 
Samkhya replies that prakrti, though unintelligent, acts to 
realize the ends of individual souls, even as milk flows from 
the udder of a cow for the nourishment of the calf. Prakrti is 
not conscious of the ends, even as milk is not conscious of 
nourishment. Even if God be supposed to be the supervisor of 
prakrti, what is His motive of creation? A wise person’s action 
is actuated bj^ self-interest (svartha) or benevolence (karunya). 
But God can be moved by neither of them. God is said to be 
an eternally fulfilled Being. All His desires are fulfilled. He 
cannot be moved by unfulfilled desires. Nor can He be moved 
By compassion for others’ sufFering. There is no suffering before 
creation, since the bodies, the senses, and the objects necessary 
for creatures’ suffering are not yet existent. God cannot be 
said to be moved by compassion for suffering subsequent to 
creation. This would involve mutual dependence. Creation 
W'ould depend upon compassion. Compassion would depend 
upon creation. Further, if God created the world out of com- 
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passion. He would create only happy creatures. If the mani- 
foldness of the world be said to be due to variety of merits 
and demerits (karmavaicitrya) of the sotds, there is no need of 
postulating God as their supervisor. Prakrti is unintelligent. 
It can be moved neither by self-interest nor by benevolence. 
It acts unconsciously to realize the ends of purusas. It evolves 
the world for their experience. It dissolves it for their libera- 
tion. The existence of God is a gratuitous hypothesis.^ 

Aniruddha refutes the Nyaya argument for the existence 
of God. The Nyaya argues that the earth and the like are 
produced by an intelligent agent, God, out of the pre-existing 
atoms, even as a jar is produced by a potter out of pre-existing 
clay. God is the efficient cause of the world. Aniruddha 
contends that God, with or without body, cannot be an active 
agent. So he cannot be the efficient cause of the world. ^ 
Further, is He bound or liberated? If He is bound. He has 
conjrmction with merits and demerits, and therefore He cannot 
be the Lord. If He is free. He cannot be an active agent, 
since He is devoid of cognition, desire to act, and volition. He 
cannot be the Lord, if he is bound or free. Nor can He be 
like an individual soul which has attained embodied release 
(jivanmukti), since such a soul is not found to be possessed of 
lordship.^ Again, if God were the independent creator 
(svatantra karta) of the wmrld. He could create it without the 
aid of past deeds or merits and demerits of the individual souls. 
But the Nyaya holds that He creates the manifold world in 
accordance with their merits and demerits acquired by past 
deeds. Then merits and demerits may be regarded as the 
cause of the world. There is no necessity for God to supervise 
them. If God depends on merits and demerits of souls. He 
loses His independence. Again, God has no motive for 
creation. He is moved by neither self-interest nor benevolence. 
He has no unfulfilled desires. So He is devoid of self-interest. 
If He were moved by benevolence. He would create a happy 
world only. But it abounds in misery. So it cannot be the 
creation of a benevolent creator. Further, even benevolent acts 
are done for some selfish ends. No acts are absolutely selfless. 
There is no need of God for the creation of the world. The 
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merits and demerits of individual souls are enough to serve as 
the efficient cause of the world, while prakrti is its material 
cause/ 

The Nyaya argues that God is the author of the Vedas. 
But the Samkhya contends that they are impersonal, since their 
personal author does not exist. The existence of God has been 
disproved.^ The Vedas are impersonal. They are embodiments 
of eternal truths. They are revealed to seers. God is neither 
perceived,^ nor inferred,* nor proved by Vedic testimony.^ The 
Vedic texts ‘He is the knower of all and the creator of all’ and 
the like are really eulogies of the released souls, or the souls 
endowed with supernatural yogic powers. They do not refer 
to the Lord.' There is no proof for the existence of God, as 
conceived by the Nyaya. Aniruddha gives an atheistic inter- 
pretation of the Saihkhya system.' The Saihkhya criticism of 
the proofs for the existence of God closely resembles Kumarila’s 
criticism. Vacaspati and Aniruddha think that the Samkhya 
denies the existence of God. 

But Vijnanabhik§u thinks that the Saihkhya is not avowedly 
atheistic. It holds that the existence of God cannot be proved. 
It does not deny the existence of God. The Samkhya Sutra 
says ‘because there is no proof for the existence of God (isvara- 
siddheh).® It does not say ‘because God does not exist’ (isvara- 
bhavat) . This negation of God is a bold assertion (praudhivada) 
of some thinkers who do not find any necessity for God in the 
Samkhya system. The main objects of the system are the 
supreme good of the self and discrimination between the self 
and prakrti, the means to its realization. The main object of 
the Vedanta, on the other hand, is the Lord. Theism lays stress 
on His lordliness. It enjoins the aspirants’ vision of His perfect, 
eternal, and pure lordliness. But the Saihkhya exclusion of 
God is intended to enjoin dispassion for His lordliness which 
is an obstacle to the practice of discrimination (vivekabhyasa- 
pratibandha). The Samkhya does not condemn the theistic 
theory. The Mahdbhdrata describes the Samkhya as the highest 
knowdedge. Its superiority to all other systems is only in respect 
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of discrimination between the self and the not-self, but not in 
respect of the exclusion of God. The Samkhya exclusion of 
God is a concession to current views (abhyupagamavada) or a 
dogmatic assertion (prau^hivada) . Its atheism may be deli- 
berately intended to hinder the knowledge of sinners. Thus 
there is no contradiction between the Vedanta and the Yoga, 
on the one hand, and the Samkhya, on the other. The Samkhya 
atheism is only for practical purposes.^ 

Vijnanabhiksu admits the reality of a supreme purusa. 
The original puru§a (adipuru§a) turns prakrti into Mahat by 
mere conjunction, even as a magnet attracts a piece of iron by 
mere proximity. Though the supreme puru|a is devoid of 
desire or volition. He is an agent (kartr) by mere conjunction. 
He moves prakrti to evolve into Mahat by mere conjunction or 
proximity.^ The purusas are absorbed in prakrti by dispassion 
for Mahat and the like. They are not released. They again 
appear as Lords. They are emergent Lords.® The purusa 
absorbed in prakrti in the previous creation becomes in the next 
creation the original Puru§a (Mipuru§a) or the Lord (Isvara) 
who is the knower of all and the doer of all."* He is the created 
Lord. The existence of the eternal Lord is an object of con- 
troversy. The original puru§a is supreme, universal, and 
endowed with the power of knowing all and doing all. He gives 
an impetus to prakrti by His mere proximity like a magnet.’ 
Visuu with the adjunct of Mahat is the preserver. He is said 
to be the supreme Lord, Brahma. In the Samkhya system the 
causal Brahman is intended to be the genus of Purusa, free from 
the gunas, since God is not admitted.' Vijnanabhik§u tries to 
reconcile the Sariikhya dualism with the Vedanta monism. 

V. CRITICAL ESTIMATE 

The Samkhya advocates dualism of purusa and prakrti. 
Purusa is spirit. Prakrti is primal matter. Both are independent 
realities. Purusa cannot be reduced to prakrti. Prakrti cannot 
be reduced to purusa. This is ontological dualism. The Samkhya 
advocates neither materialism nor spiritualism, but dualism of 
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puru§a and prakrti. It advocates uncompromising dualism, and 
vehemently attacks the monism of the Vedanta which recognizes 
Brahman or Absolute Spirit as the ultimate reality, and the 
materialism of the Carvaka. 

The Samkhya regards purusa as the seer (dra§lr), the 
knower, or the self, and prakrti as the seen (drsya), the known, 
or the not-self. But if purusa and prakrti are the self and the 
not-self, they are correlative to each other, and cannot exist 
apart from each other. If there is no not-self to be known, there 
can be no knowing self. If there is no knowing self, the not-self- 
cannot be known. The self implies the not-self, and the not- 
self impUes the self. Therefore they presuppose the existence 
of a higher reality of which they are expressions. They are 
moments in the life of the Absolute, which are organically 
related to each other. The Sainkhya dualism logically leads to 
Absolute Idealism. But it does not bring out the logical 
implications of its dualism, and rejects the concept of God as an 
unwarranted hypothesis. 

The Sainkhya dualism is mitigated by the assumption that 
prakrti acts to realize the ends of puru§as. It evolves the mani- 
fold world for their experience (bhoga). It dissolves the world 
for their liberation (mok§a). Prakrti is the means. Purusas 
are the ends. Therefore prakrti is subordinate to purusas. 
Prakrti and purusas are not independent and co-ordinate 
realities. Though prakrti does not owe its existence to purusas, 
its activity and inactivity serve their ends. If purusas were 
non-existent, prakrti would lose all its functions. So prakrti is 
not co-ordinate with puru§as, but subordinate to them. The 
Samkhya implicitly gives primacy to purusas over prakiti and 
paves the way for idealism. If prakrti is subordinate to purusas 
and realizes their purimses, who subordinates it to them ? Who 
adapts the activities of prakrti to the purposes of puru§as? 
Brahman, the Absolute, or God can adapt them to each other, 
of which prakrti and purufas are different expressions. But the 
Sainkhya is avowedly atheistic, and rejects the notion of God 
as a dogmatic assumption. Ramanuja regards prakrti and in- 
dividual souls as dependent modes of God, — the three realities 
being inseparably related to one another. Absolutism, like that 
of RSmanuja, is the logical consequence of the Sainkhya 
dualism. 
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The Samkhya starts with uncompromising dualism of 
prakrti and puru§a, and therefore finds it extremely diflBcult to 
relate them to each other. It makes use of analogies to explain 
their relation. The puru§a is intelligent but inactive. Prakrti 
is non-intelligent but active. The intelligent puru§a acts upon 
prakrti and guides its evolution and dissolution, even as a lame 
man with good vision movmted on the shoulders of a blind man ? 
of sure foot guides his movements to come out of a forest. This 
argument is a false analogy. The lame man is not inactive. He 
communicates his ideas through words to the blind man, and 
thus acts upon him and guides his movements. The blind man 
is not non-intelligent. He is intelligent and understands the 
meanings of the words uttered by the lame man. He under- 
stands his orders and carries them out. This analogy would 
make the purusa active and prakrti intelligent. The Samkhya 
argues that the intelligent and inactive purusa moves non- 
intelligent but active prakrti to action, even as a magnet attracts 
iron without itself moving. This argument also is a false 
analogy. Wherever there is action of one thing upon another, 
some influence must pass out of the former to the latter. 
Action is transeunt causation. The puru§a must be active in 
order to move prakrti to action. Action of the inactive puru§a 
on the active prakrti is inconceivable. The Samkhya argues 
that the unconscious but active prakrti acts to realize the 
purposes of pmusas, even as unconscious milk flows out of the 
udders of a cow for the nourishment of her calf. This argument 
also is a false analog5^ Both the cow and the calf are intelligent 
animals. The cow’s instinctive love for her calf helps the flow 
of milk out of her udders. The calf consciously draws milk 
from its mother’s udders to satisfy its hunger. This argmnent 
would make puru§a active and prakrti intelligent. The Samkhya 
further argues that unconscious prakrti acts to realize the ends of 
purusas, even as unconscious water flows downward by its very 
nature. This argument also is a false analogy. All causality is 
will-causality. Ph5-sical causation is divine causation. Water 
flows downward at the will of God. The action of water is the 
volition of God. 

There is no mere mechanical or natural causation. All 
causation is spiritual and teleological. All teleology is conscious 
and intelligent. There is no unconscious teleology, which is a 
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contradiction in terms. Teleology or purpose implies foresight. 
Purposive action is the execution of a preconceived purpose. If 
prakrti acts to realize the purposes of purusas, it must be in- 
telligent and conscious of their purposes. Or, it must be an 
instrument of the Absolut Spirit or God, who is conscious of the 
purposes of purusas, and guides its activities to realize them, so 
that the intelligent and purposive acts of God moves the seem- 
ingly unconscious purposive action of prakrti. Unconscious 
finality of prakrti is as unintelligible as unconscious teleology 
of the Implicit Will of Schopenhauer, or of the Unconscious 
Idea of Hartmann. Mechanical causation in the world is sub- 
servient to spiritual causation of God. Natural causation is the 
vehicle of moral causation. The seemingly mechanical causation 
of prakirti is adapted to the moral deserts of the individual souls 
by God who is the inner controller of the realm of nature and the 
realm of spirits. The Samkhya dualism of prakrti and purusas 
cannot account for the adaptation of the activities of prakrti to 
the ends of puru§as. Its logical consequence is theism. 

Buddhi is the finest evolute of prakrti- Sattva predominates 
in it and makes it transparent. The purusa knows external 
objects through buddhi which is modified into their forms. How 
is it related to buddhi ? Vyasa holds that buddhi does not come 
into contact with the self in order to be known. It attracts the 
self by mere proximity (sannidhi) and is known by it. There 
is a beginningless relation between puru§a and buddhi, which 
makes the former an experiencer (bhoktr) and the latter expe- 
rienced (bhogya). Experience is knowledge. Knowledge im- 
plies conation or activity. It is not mere sentience. The self 
knows an object in order to fulfil a pmrpose. Mere proximity 
cannot account for the self’s act of knowledge. The self must 
act upon buddhi in order to know it. But the Samkhya con- 
ceives the self to be inactive. Vacaspati holds that there can be 
no contact between the incorporeal purusa and the corporeal 
buddhi in time and space. But there is a proximity (sannidhi) 
in the form of a special kind of fitness (yogyata) between pmu§a 
and buddhi which makes the former an experiencer and the latter 
experienced without coming into contact with each other in 
time or space. If there is a special kind of fitness between 
purusa and buddhi, which makes the former a knower and the 
latter known, the relation can never be dissolved. The puru§a 
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will ever continue to be the knower of buddhi, and buddhi 
will ever be known. The special kind of fitness between them, 
being eternal, can never be terminated. The self’s false sense 
of identity (abhimana) with the modes of buddhi due to ignorance 
(avidya) or non-discrimination (aviveka) will never be resolved. 
Therefore the self will never realize its intrinsic freedom. The 
assumption of special fitness between purusa and buddhi amounts 
to the assumption that they are intimately related to each other 
as the knowfing self and the known object, and are inseparable 
from each other. They exist as correlative to each other, and 
can never exist apart from each other. They are correlated 
moments of a higher unity or Absolute Spirit. 

Vijnanabhiksu holds that there is a particular conjunction, 
(samyogavisesa) between purusa and prakrti or buddhi, which 
is the cause of bondage. But there can be conjunction between 
two corporeal entities of intermediate magnitude. The purusa 
is incorporeal and ubiquitous. Prakfti also is ubiquitous. There 
can be no conjunction between two ubiquitous entities. Buddhi 
of an individual person is of intermediate magnitude. The 
puru§a is ubiquitous. So there can be no particular conjunction 
between them. Even if there is any, it is eternal and cannot 
be dissolved. Hence there can be no liberation. 

The Samkhya holds that the conscious purusa wrongly 
identifies itself with an unconscious mode of buddhi and thinks 
it to be its own mode. This wrong identification (abhimana) 
of the self with buddhi is due to the reflection (pratibimba) of 
the self on the transparent buddhi, according to Vacaspati. It 
is due to mutual reflection of the self on buddhi and of buddhi 
on the self, according to Vijnanabhiksu. This theory of re- 
flection, single or double, is a mechanical device to relate the 
two absolutely heterogeneous entities, the conscious puru§a and 
the unconscious buddhi, to each other. The real remedy lies in 
rejecting uncompromising dualism of purusa and pr akr ti' The 
Samkhya regards buddhi as an instrument (karana) of the self. 
Therefore the self should be regarded as an agent (kartr) . The 
self acts upon its instnunent or organ in order to know an 
object. But the S^khya does not recognize the self as an active 
agent. It recognizes buddhi as an instrument (karana), but 
does not recognize the self as an active agent (kartr). Buddhi 
is an instrument of knowledge. The self is the knower (drastr) 
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but not an actor (kartr). The Samkhya starts with the assump- 
tion that pufu§a and prakrti or buddhi are entirely disparate 
in character, and therefore cannot bring them into relation to 
each other. 

The puru§a is essentially conscious. Transcendental cogni- 
tion (cit) constitutes its essence. Empirical cognition (vrtti- 
jfiana) does not characterize it. Pleasure and pain are modes of 
buddhi. Desire, aversion, and volition are modes of buddhi. 
Merit, demerit and disposition also are modes of buddhi. 'So 
the Saihkhya purusa is the transcendental self, characterized by 
non-empirical cognition, devoid of feeling and conation, moral 
deserts, and dispositions. The self is mere sentience. It differs 
from the Nyaya-Vaise§ika self which is a substance endued with 
the qualities of cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
volition, merit, demerit, and disposition. The Saihkhya self is 
essentially knower (citsvarupa), while the Nyaya-Vai^§ika self 
is an inert substance which acquires knowledge in conjunction 
with body and manas. The former regards knowledge as the 
essence of the self, while the latter regards it as an accident of 
the self. The former regards the self as the knower (dra§tr) 
only, while the latter regards it as the knower (jnatr), enjoyer 
(bhoktr), and doer (kartr). The Advaita Vedanta regards the 
self as a transcendental reaUty (sat) characterized by non- 
empirical knowledge (cit) and bliss (ananda). The Samkhya, 
on the other hand, regards it as divested of pleasure which is 
a mode of buddhi. Both regard it as of the essence of non- 
empirical knowledge (citsvarupa). Both regard it as inactive 
(akartr). The inactive self seems to be active owing to its 
reflection in buddhi which is active. This is the Saihkhya view. 
The inactive self seems to be active owing to its reflection in 
egoism (ahamkara) which is active. This is the Advaita 
Vedanta view. Both recognize the existence of the jiva or 
empirical self. It is the transcendental self (purusa or atman) 
limited by the adjunct (upadhi) of the subtle body. So there 
is great resemblance between the Saihkhya view and the Advaita 
Vedanta view as to the nature of the self. But there is a funda- 
mental difference between them. The Samkhya recogmzes the 
plurality of puru§as, while the Advaita Vedanta recognizes the 
existence of one Atman. The former advocates spiritualistic 
pluraHsm, while the latter advocates spiritualistic monism. 

7 
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The Samkhya conception of the self is abstract. The pumsa 
is the noumenal self. It is immutable. It is devoid of the gunas 
and their mutation. It is beyond empirical modes of cognition, 
feeling, and conation. It is beyond time, space, and causality. 
There is no modal change in it. All changes and modes of 
consciousness pertain to buddhi which is an unconscious mode 
of prakrti. Such a transcendental, non-temporal self cannot be 
related to changing mental modes which are modifications of 
buddhi. The self cannot be related to buddhi and its changing 
modes. The Saifakhya cannot relate the self to the modes of 
buddhi, as Kant cannot relate the notunenal self to the empirical 
self. The Nyaya conception of the self is concrete, while the 
Samkhya conception of the self is abstract. 

The Samkhya does not recognize the social character of the 
puru§as. They are spiritual beings owing fo their social inter- 
course with one another. They are interdependent members of 
the society. But the Samkhya does not explain the relation of 
purusas to one another. The question does not occur to the 
Samkhya thinkers. This is a serious defect of the Sa±khya 
system. It invents many hypotheses to explain the relation of 
puru§a to prakrti and buddhi. But it does not think it proper 
to explain the relation of ptuTi§as to one another. 

The Nyaya-Vai^sika and the Mimamsaka reduce the world 
to atoms, which are the indivisible units of matter. The 
Samkhya reduces the atoms to tanmatras. It reduces the atoms 
of earth, water, light, and air to the subtle essences (tanmatra) 
of touch, colour, taste, and smell. It reduces the indivisible 
material substances into their constituent subtle qualities. It 
reduces the tanmatras to sattva, rajas, and tamas which 
constitute prakrti, primal matter. Thus the Samkhya is more 
thorough-going in its analysis of the world. It regards sattva, 
rajas, and tamas as feeling substances. Sattva is pleasure sub- 
stance. Rajas is pain substance. Tamas is delusion substance. 
They are subjective-objective. They are the ultimate reals con- 
stituting the psycho-physical universe. They are the constituents 
of matter, life, and mind. Tamas or inertia predominates in 
the inorganic rvorld. Rajas or energy predominates in the 
organic world. Sattva or essence predominates in the 
psychical world. They are inseparable from one another. They 
are always in conflict with one another and enter into the 
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relation of superordination and subordination to one another. 
Sattva overcomes rajas and tamas and predominates over them 
in mind (citta, buddhi). Tamas overcomes rajas and tamas and 
predominates over them in matter. Sattva is the principle of 
manifestation. Rajas is the principle of activity. Tamas is'the 
principle of obstruction. They are the unanalysable elements 
of the whole world of matter, life, and mind. They are the 
inseparable and indivisible units of the mutable world. All 
changes and mutations in the material, organic, and psychical 
world are the different collocations of sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
But what is their relation to one another? The Samkhya does 
not explain it. Why should it regard them as the ultimate 
reals? If atoms can be reduced to tanmatras, and tanmatras to 
sattva, rajas, and tamas, the gunas also may be reduced to one 
ultimate matter-stuff. The Sainkhya conception of gunas is a 
bold hypothesis which plays an important part in the Bhagavat 
Gita and the Vedanta. 

Prakrti is the state of equilibrium of sattva, rajas and tamas. 
The Samkhya cannot satisfactorily explain how their equilibritun 
is disturbed and evolution of prakrti begins. The Yoga holds 
that God disturbs the equilibrium of prakrti and starts its 
evolution. He directs the evolution of prakrti and dis- 
solves the world into prakrti. The Samkhya does not 
believe in God. Some transcendental influence of puru§as 
disturbs the equilibritun of prakrti and starts its evolution, 
though they are inactive. They move prakrti to action 
without moving themselves. They are unmoved movers of 
prakrti, even as Aristotle’s God is the unmoved mover of 
matter, and the efficient cause of its evolution. But how can 
the multiplicity of ptumsas move prakrti to action and make it 
evolve into the universe, and ultimately dissolve it into itself? 
Is evolution or dissolution of the world subjective or objective ? 
Is it ideal or real? The Samkhya maintains that non-discrimi- 
nation (aviveka) of puru§as is the cause of evolution of prakrti, 
and their discrimination (viveka) is the cause of its dissolution. 
Vyasa says that when some purusas achieve discrimination, 
the evolution of prakrti does not stop, but continues for the 
experience of the other purufas which are innumerable.^ This 


•YB., iv. 33. 
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shows that evolution is real and objective and is not affected 
by the discrimination of some puru§as. It does not affect the 
liberated puru§as which are divested of all experience, enjoy- 
ment and suffering. It affects only the bound purusas which 
have not achieved discrimination. Thus the Samkhya conten- 
tion that non-discrimination is the cause of evolution and dis- 
crimination is the cause of dissolution is meaningless. If 
prakrti evolves for the non-discriminating puru§as and dissolves 
for the discriminating puru§as simultaneously, its evolution and 
dissolution are not real, since they counteract each other. In 
fact, if they depend upon ignorance and real knowledge, which 
are subjective, they themselves become subjective. If they are 
subjective, prakrti becomes a useless fiction. But the Sainkhya 
is realistic and insistsron the ontological reality and objectivity 
of prakrti and its evolution and dissolution. But all pinu§as 
cannot be bound simultaneously and cause evolution of prakrti, 
and all caimot be liberated simultaneously and cause its total 
dissolution. If evolution and dissolution are real and objective, 
they caimot depend upon subjective factors. The Samkhya 
explanation of them is entirely unsatisfactory. 

If prak|ti is essentially active, its activity and mutation will 
ever continue, and there can be no liberation of purusas. If it 
is essentially inactive, it will never act and evolve the world, 
and there can be no bondage of purusas. Prakrti, indeter- 
minate, non-specific, and devoid of qualities, is an abstraction. 
It is difficult to derive the richness and variety of the empirical 
world from such an abstract quality less entity. 

The Saifakhya conceptions of bondage and liberation are 
not satisfactory. The purusa is eternally free and liberated 
(nityamukta). It is neither bound nor liberated. Its bondage 
and liberation are apparent (mayika) . They are not real 
(tattvika). They are accidental (aupadhika). They are due to 
its association with the not-self, or the body, the external sense- 
organs, manas, ahamkara, and buddhi, and its false identifica- 
tion with them. Bondage is due to these adjuncts (upadhi) 
which limit the self. It is due to non-discrimination (aviveka) 
between the self and its adjuncts, the mind-body-complex. 
Liberation is due to discrimination (\dveka) between them' 
Bondage is due to ignorance (avidya). Liberation is due to 
knowledge (jnana). But if bondage and liberation are apparent 
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or phenomenal, the empirical life of the self in bondage struggl- 
ing to achieve liberation is only a magic show empty of meaning 
and value. The purusa, the transcendental self, is eternally 
pure, enlightened, and free. It is neither bound, nor liberated, 
nor transmigrates from one body to another. The jiva, empiri- 
cal self, or the pure self limited by the subtle body, is entangled 
in bondage, transmigrates from one body to another, and is 
'liberated from bondage. The pure self is not affected by these 
empirical modes. The distinction between the pure self (atman) 
and the empirical self (jIva) is a subterfuge to evade the diffi- 
culty. If the empirical life of the self is real, its bondage, moral 
struggle, and achievement of liberation must be real. To speak 
of bondage, transmigration, and liberation as apparent and 
unreal is to play fast and loose with the moral life of the self. 
The Samkhya holds that prakrti is in bondage and achieves 
liberation. Its activity and evolution constitute bondage. Its 
inactivity and dissolution constitute liberation. The indiffer- 
ence of prakrti to its activity, or the absence of attachment of 
puru§a for its activity, is liberation. But bondage and libera- 
tion can belong to a conscious spirit only. They cannot belong 
to an unconscious entity. Stocks and stones can neither be 
bound nor liberated. Bondage and liberation of prakrti are 
meaningless. 

The Samkhya ethics is intellectualistic. Moral life is essen- 
tially intellectual. It consists in dispelling non-discrimination 
or ignorance and achieving discrimination or knowledge, 
liberation can be achieved by direct and immediate knowledge 
of the self (atmajnana) as distinct from buddhi, ahamkara and 
the like. Action is empirical or phenomenal (ma5dka) like a 
dream. Knowledge is real or noumenal like a waking 
experience. Performance of empirical duties motivated by 
desires leads to enjoyment (bhukti). Performance of non- 
empirical duties rmmotived by desires leads to knowledge. 
Performance of obligatory duties purifies the mind. Thus 
ni§kama karma only yields saving knowledge which leads to 
liberation. Discriminative knowledge only brings on liberation. 
The yoga discipline is subsidiary to the attainment of discrimi- 
nation. Thus the Samkhya ethics is predominantly intellec- 
tualistic. 
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The Sainkhya is pessimistic in its outlook on life. Tife is 
full of pain. The total destruction of three-fold suffering is 
liberation. It is not a state of transcendental bliss. BHss is 
pleasure. Pleasure is always mixed with pain. In the liberated 
state the self realizes its pristine ptuity and transcendental 
consciousness. It becomes free from empirical cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, virtue, vice, and disposition. 
It is divested of all empirical mental modes. Tove is a mode of 
buddhi. So the liberated self is devoid of love. The Samkhya 
conceives the self as essentially non-moral, beyond virtue and 
vice. Such a destiny hardly satisfies the aspirations of man. 
Infinite knowledge, infinite love, infinite good will, infinite 
righteousness, and infinite bliss should characterize the liberated 
self. 

The Samkhya atheism cuts the ground from under the feet 
of the dogmatic theist. It will appeal to the modem realist, 
naturalist, positivist, humanist, and agnostic. It shows the 
weak links in the chain of arguments for the existence of God. 
But without the hypothesis of a cosmic spirit it is impossible to 
explain the cosmic order, and the relation of prakj^ to purusas, 
and of puru§as to one another. The Samkhya dualism of 
prakrti and puru§as is entirely unsatisfactory as a metaphysical 
doctrine. 



CHAPTER II 


THE YOGA PHIEOSOPHY 
1. Introduction 

The Yoga adopts the Saihkhya metaphysics and grafts the 
concept of God on it. It is called the theistic Samkhya, while 
the Samkhya system is called the atheistic Samkhya.^ The 
Yoga recognizes the reality of prakiti and its evolutes, 
countless purusas, and God. Prakrti is the material cause 
of the world. God is its efficient cause. He is not the 
creator of prakrti. Nor is He the creator of puru§as. Prakrti 
and purusas are co-eternal with God. He disturbs the equili- 
bruim of sattva, rajas, and tamas, and starts the evolution of 
prakrti. He is the creator of the Vedas. He reveals them for 
enlightenment of puru§as at the end of each cyle. He asso- 
ciates and dissociates puru§as and prakfti in accordance with 
their merits and demerits (adr§ta), and brings about evolution 
and dissolution of the world. He removes obstacles to the 
evolution of prakrti. He removes obstacles to the achievement 
of liberation by purusas. 

The Samkhya believes in the reality of twenty-five 
principles, prakrti, mahat, ahaihkara, manas, ten external 
sense-organs, five tanmatras, five gross elements, and purugas. 
The Yoga assumes the reality of these twenty five principles 
and adds the principle of God to them. 

It recognizes the reality of twenty six principles. The Yoga 
adopts the Samkhya ontology with slight variations. It agrees 
with the Samkhya in holding that bondage is due to non- 
discrimination (aviveka) between puruga and prakrti, and libera- 
tion is due to discrimination (viveka) between them. But it 
lays stress on the practice of yoga as an indispensable means to 
discriminative knowledge (vivekakhyati) . This is the special 
feature of the Yoga system. 

Patanjali was the author of the Yoga Sutra. He systema- 
tized the Yoga conceptions in it. It is the first work in the 
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system. It is doubtful whether Patafijali, the author of the Yoga 
Sutra, was the famous grammarian, the author of the Maha- 
bhasya, who flourished in the second century B. C. Vyasa’s 
commentary on the Yoga Sutra, called Yoga-Bhasya or Vydsa- 
Bhdsya (400 A.D.) is the most important and authoritative work 
in the system. Vacaspati (900 A.D.), the great scholiast, wrote 
a glossary on it called Tattvavaisdradl. Vijnanabhiksu (1600 
A.D.) also wrote a glossary on it called Yoga Vdrtika. These 
three works are the standard expositions of the Yoga principles. 
Bhojadeva (1000 A.D.) wrote a commentary on the Yoga Sutra 
called Rdjamdrtanda. It is known as Bhojavrtti. It is a 
popular manual, and hardly discusses deep metaphysical 
problems. Nage& (1700 A.D.) wrote a commentary on the 
Yoga Sutra called Chdydvydkhyd. He faithfully followed 
Vijnanbhiksu in his interpretation of it. NarayaMtirtha wrote 
two commentaries on it called Yogasiddhdntacandrikd and 
Sutrdrthabodhirii. Ramananda Sarasvati wrote a commentary 
on it called Yogamaniprabhd. Our exposition of the Yoga 
principles is mainly based on Vydsa-Bhdsya, Tattvavaisdradl, 
and Yogavdrtika, though the other works also have been 
consulted. 

1 . Metaphysics 

The Yoga views of the nature of prakrti, purusa, their 
relation to each other, time, space, causality, and atoms, have 
been discussed in the last chapter. Here some special meta- 
physical problems of the Yoga philosophy will be discussed. 

2. Substance (dharmin) and Mode (dharma) 

The Yoga holds that modes (dharma) are modifications 
(parinama) of a substance (dharmin), w'hich persists in them. 
Vyasa defines a substance (dravya) as an aggregate of generic 
and specific qualities (samanyavi&sasamudaya).* An earthy 
substance has the generic quality of earthness (prthivitva) and 
the specific qualities of smell, taste, colour, touch, and sound. 
These qualities are its modes. They subsist in it. It persists 
in them. Though the modes change, the substance abides. A 
substance (dharmin) is characterized by generic and specific 

* YB., iii. 44. 
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qualities (samanyavi&^atma), and it persists in its manifest and 
unmanifest modes (dharma).^ There are no qualities apart from 
n substance. There are no self-subsistent modes. They subsist 
in a permanent substance. 

The Buddhists hold that there are only impermanent modes 
without any permanent substance.^ They come into being and 
pass away. A substance is a mere aggregate of passing modes. 
It is identical with them. There is no permanent substance 
apart from the modes. Being is change. Change is momentary. 
Nothing is permanent. There is no permanent substance which 
persists in the midst of the changing modes. There is no perma- 
nent self apart from a stream of momentary cognitions. There 
is no permanent thing apart from an aggregate of changing 
qualities or modes. 

Vyasa urges that if there were no permanent self, there 
would be no reaping of fruits of one’s actions and there would 
be no recollection. If the self were a stream of cognitions, one 
cognition would perform an action and another would reap its 
fruit, and one cognition would perceive an object and another 
would remember it. Reaping the fruits of one’s actions and 
recollection presuppose a permanent self. If there were no 
permanent thing, there would be no recognition of it {e.g., ‘this 
is that jar’). But there is a distinct recognition of it as 
perceived in the past in spite of the change of its qualities or 
modes. This clearly proves that there is a permanent substance 
behind the changing modes. A substance is not identical with 
modes. It is not a mere aggregate of modes. The Buddhist 
view is wrong.® 

The Vai&sika holds that substance is a substratum in 
which its qualities abide. At the first moment of its produc- 
tion it is devoid of qualities. It is endued with qualities at 
the second moment. Its qualities are destroyed when it is 
destroyed. So it is a permanent entity in which qualities 
subsist. It is different from its qualities. Substance and 
quality are independent categories (padartha) . Generic and 
specific qualities inhere in a substance. 

But the Yoga xirges that though there is a permanent sub- 
stance apart from its qualities or modes, it is not entirely 


‘ YB., iii. 14. ’ ChV., iii. 13. 
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diflFerent from them. A substance is partly different from, and 
partly identical with, its qualities.^ There is not only difference, 
but also indentity between them. We distinctly perceive a 
cloth as white. The cloth is different from its white colour, 
but it is also identical with it." A substance is identical with 
its generic and specific qualities (samanyavi&satma) . It does 
not possess them. They do not inhere in it. There is identity 
(tadatmya) between a substance and its qualities."* The 
substance (dharmin) is sometimes spoken of as the generic 
character (samanya), since it is common to its qualities or modes 
(dharma). The qualities or modes are sometimes spoken of as 
the specific character (visesa), since they are its particular 
modifications.^ 

The Yoga holds that there is identity in difference (bheda- 
bheda) between a substance and its qualities or modes. If there 
were absolute difference between them, they would not be 
related as substance and mode. If there were absolute identity 
between them, a substance could not be its own mode. A cow 
and a horse are different from each other. So they are not 
related to each other as substance and mode. A horse is 
identical with itself. So it cannot be its own mode.® But a 
cloth is partly different from its white colour, and partly identi- 
cal with it. So a substance is partly different from, and partly 
identical with, its modes. Vyasa says : “A quality is merely 
the nature of the substance ; it is the changes in the substance 
that are manifested by the qualities.”' 

Dharmin and dharma are relative terms. What is a dharma 
in relation to a dharmin, is a dharmin in relation to another 
dharma. The five tanmatras of sound, touch, colour, taste, and 
smell produce the atom of earth. So they are a dharmin in 
relation to earth, which is a dharma. Earth produces a jar. 
So earth is a dharmin in relation to a jar, which is a dharma.' 


' DharminaSca bhinnabhinnarupataya sarvatranugamab. RM., iii 15 
p. 48. ' • 3 ■ . 

» YV., iii. 43, p. 241. 

’TV., i. 7, p. 23. 

*RM., iii. 14, p. 47. Samanyam dharmirfipam, visesah dharmah 
TV., iii. 14, p. 214. 

• TV., iii. 13, p. 208. 

• Dharmisvarup^atro hi dharmo dharmivikriyaivesa dbarrnadvaTa 
prapaflcvate. VB., iii. 13. 

’ YB., iii. 15. 
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3. Whole (Avayavin) and Part (Avayava) 

An object of perception is a complex product of atoms. It 
is a whole composed of parts. The Yoga regards the whole 
(avayavin) as partly different from, and partly identical with, 
ts parts (avayava). If the whole were different from its parts 
)r atoms, it could not subsist in them, and share in their nature, 
f it were identical with them, it would be subtle and manifold 
ke its constituent atoms. So it is neither, entirely different 
om, nor entirely identical with, its constituent parts or atoms. 

: the whole were different from its parts, it could not be their 
roduct. If it were identical with them, they could not 
•oduce it. So the whole is partly different from, and partly 
entical with, its parts. There is identity in difference between 


I Vyasa says, “The whole produces a single cognition ; it 
an object ; it is a particular aggregate of atoms ; it exists 
each part in its entirety ; it is partly identical with its parts ; 
emerges with the qualities of its causes and disappears when 
me other effect arises ; it is one, great or small, tangible, 
tive , and non-etemal ; it is an object of action.”^ 
le whole produces a single cognition (e.g., a jar.) So it 
a single entity. Many atoms cannot produce a single cogni- 
m. Therefore the whole is not a mere aggregate of parts as 
e Buddhist realists hold. It is not a mere cognition (vijnana) 
the Buddhist idealists hold. It is of the nature of an object 
rthatma). It is an object of knowledge. A mere cognition 
I cannot be its own object. It cannot act upon itself and know 
• it. It is real. It is a particular modification of atoms in the 
shape of an extended thing (anupracayavi&satma) . It is a 
product of atoms. It is not a product of dyads and triads 
as the Vai&§ika holds. A gross object is directly produced by 
atoms. Dyads and triads are non-existent. The whole is partly 
identical with, and partly different from, its constituent atoms. 
There is no contradiction in it. Difference is mutual exclusion. 
Identity is inseparability. The whole is inseparable from its 
parts, and yet it is different from them. A single whole is the 
product of manifold parts. There is a peculiar relation of 
identity of nature (svarupasambandhavi^§a) between them. 


* TV., i. 43, pp. 90-91. 
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The whole exists in each part in its entirety ; it is the common 
quality (sadharapadharma) of its constituent subtle parts. It 
can be perceived, even when all its parts are not perceived. A 
jar is a particular aggregate of earth atoms. It appears rvhen 
some other product appears. It disappears when it is broken 
into fragments. The whole acquires certain new qualities which 
are not possessed by its parts. For instance, it has a large 
dimension, while its constituent atoms are atomic. The wFole 
is an object of perception, while its constituent atoms are imper- 
ceptible. The whole is an object of action, while its subtle 
parts cannot be used. Thus the whole is partly different from, 
and partly identical with, its parts. It is a particular arrange- 
ment (samsthanavi^sa) of atoms, which is identical with them.’ 
The Buddhist realists hold that the whole is a mere aggregate 
of atoms. It is not a real entity (avastuka). It is not an entity 
apart from a collection of atoms. The Yoga urges that atoms 
are not perceived, but a whole complex thing is perceived. So 
it is an illusion or false knowledge. There is no right know- 
ledge, since it apprehends complex things.^ If the whole be 
a mere aggregate of atoms, there cannot be a cognition of a 
single extended object, since atoms are many and non-extended. 
If the aggregate be said to be different from the component 
atoms, it is another name for the whole. The functions of the 
whole cannot be done by the component parts. A jar can con- 
tain water, but its component atoms cannot do so. Hence the 
existence of the whole must be admitted.’ 

Atoms also are not simple and indivisible. They are wholes 
composed of tanmatras. The Yoga does not regard them as 
devoid of parts like the Vaise§ika. An atom is a complex whole 
composed of tanmatras. For instance, an earth atom is a com- 
plex whole composed of five tanmatras of smell, taste, colour 
touch, and sotmd. It is an object of single cognition. So it 
is a single whole made of parts. ^ An atom is composed of parts. 
It is non-eternal. But the Vai&§ika holds that an atom is part- 
less and eternal. He believes in dyads and triads. The Yoga 
denies their existence. 


’^7-. i- 43, p. 75. 
‘ TV., 1. 44, p 94 


‘YB., TV., YV., i. 43. 
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4. Different Kinds of Modifications (fiarin&ma) 

Sattva, rajas, and tamas are the constituents of all pheno- 
mena in the world. They are the constituents of all physical 
and mental phenomena. All effects are particular arrangements 
(saimiveMvi&gamatra) of the gilnas. They undergo modifica- 
tions and produce various effects.^ 

Modification (parinama) is the production or appearance of 
one quality in a stable substance on the destruction or disappear- 
ance of another quality in it.^ Substance persists in the midst 
of its changing qualities. They constitute its nature whose 
change is manifested by them. 

The modification of the non-specific modes (avisesa) into 
the specific modes (vi&sa) is called tattvantaraparinama. When 
i egoism (ahatfakara) is evolved from mahat or buddhi, or when 
the tanmatras or the sense-organs are evolved from egoism, or 
when the five gross elements are evolved from the five tanmatras, 
the modification is called tattvantaraparinama. It is the evolu- 
tion of an entirely new category of existence (tattvantara) . 
When the tanmatras are evolved from ahaihkara, there is not 
merely a change of quality, but a change of existence. Though 
the tanmatras are evolved from ahaihkara, the traces of ahaihkara 
ire not easily traceable in them. They acquire properties which 
[differ widely from those of ahaihkara. They are wholly 
different from ahamkara from which they are evolved. So 
when the atoms are evolved from the tanmatras, they are wholly 
different from the latter, since they acquire sensible properties 
which are absent from them.’ Thus the evolution of the 
specific modes (vi&sa) from the non-specific modes (avi^sa) is 
called tattvantaraparinama.* No independent categories of 
existence are evolved from the specific modes. They undergo 
modifications by change of quality (dharmaparinama) , change 
of mark (lak§anaparinama), and change of state (avasthapari- 
nama).’ 

The five tanmatras of soimd, touch, colour, taste, and 
smell, and egoism (asmita) are the non-specific modes of the 
gunas. The five atoms of ether, air, light, water, and earth 


' YB., iv. 13. 

»YB., iii. 13. *YB., ii. 19. 

•YPR., pp. 40-41. *VB., ii. 19. 
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are the specific modes of the five tanmatras of sound, touch, 
colour, taste, and smell, which are non-specific modes. The 
eleven sense-organs are the specific modes of egoism (asmita), 
which is a non-specific mode. The five cognitive organs, 
auditory, tactual, visual, gustatory, and olfactory, are the 
specific modes of egoism with sattva as the predominant 
element. The five motor organs, — vocal, prehensive, loco- 
motive, excretory, and generative, — are the specific modes of 
egoism with rajas as the predominant element. The manas is 
the specific mode of egoism with sattva and rajas as present in 
equal proportion. The eleven sense-organs and the five kinds 
of atoms are the specific modes. The evolution of the specific 
modes from non-specific modes is called tattvantaraparinama.' 
But the specific modes, the eleven sense-organs and the five 
kinds of atoms, undergo modifications by change of quality 
(dharmaparinama) , change of mark (lak§a9aparinama), and 
change of state (avasthaparinama) .* These substances are 
modified by change of qualities (dharmaparinama) ; qualities 
modified by change of marks (lak§aiiapari^ama) ; and 
marks are modified by change of state (avasthaparipama) .“ 
For instance, a lump of clay is modified into a jar. 
The substance of earth leaves the quality of a lump and 
acquires the quality of a jar. This is change of quality 
(dharmaparinama). The quality of a jar passes from the latent 
condition to the actual condition, from the unmanifest condition 
to the manifest condition. This is change of mark (lak§ana- 
parinama). The new jar becomes old in course of time. It 
undergoes change every moment, which is imperceptible. The 
accumulation of these momentary changes due to lapse of time 
is perceived as change of state (avasthaparinama).^. A man 
passes through childhood, adolescence, youth, and old age. 
This is change of state.® These three kinds of modifications 
are modifications of a substance. It is permanent. But its 
qualities, marks, and states change. It is the persisting factor 
among its changing modifications. Qualities appear and dis- 
appear. But the substance does not change. It is not turned 
into another substance. Gold is turned into a necklace The 
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necklace is turned into an ear-ring. The ear-ring is turned 
into a bangle. Here gold is the permanent substance which 
does not change. But only its qualities (dhanna) change. 
Similarly, marks and states also undergo modification. For 
instance, the substance of earth does not pass from the latent 
or future condition to the actual or present condition. Nor 
■does it pass from the actual condition to the sublatent or past 
condition. It does not pass from the future to the present, and 
from the present to the past condition. It does not undergo 
modification by change of marks (laksanaparinama) . It is only 
■a quality or mode of earth (e.g., a jar) which undergoes modi- 
fication by change of quality, change of mark, and change of 
state. For instance, the jar (dharma) is turned into powder of 
-earth. This is change of quality (dharmaparinama) . The jar 
passes from the latent or future condition to the actual or 
present condition, and from the actual condition to the sublatent 
or past condition. Thus a quality or mode (dharma) only 
undergoes modification by change of mark (lak§anaparinama) . 
Again, the jar (dharma) passes from a new condition to an old 
condition due to accumulation of its momentary changes in 
course of a long period. Thus a quality or mode (dharma) only 
undergoes modification by change of state (avasthaparinama) . 
A substance is not tinned into another substance among the 
specific modes of the gunas. The modifications of the earth 
substance by change of quality, mark, and state can never 
leave their earthy nature. They cannot modify the earth into 
any other kind of substance. Thus all kinds of modifications 
of a specific mode are modifications of its qualities (dharma). 
One substance cannot be modified into another. Earth cannot 
be changed into water. The modification of one quality of a 
substance into another (dharmaparinama) may be said to be a 
■change of state (avasthaparinama). Similarly, the modification 
of one mark of a quality into another (laksa^parinama) also 
may be said to be a change of state (avasthaparinama). Quahty 
{dharma), mark (laksana), and state (avastha) may be called 
dharma.^ So the modifications of the same substance may be 
said to be dharmaparinama, laksanaparinama, and avasthapari- 
nama from different points of view." None of these three kinds 
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of modifications transcends the nature of the substance ; they" 
all subsist in it ; they all share in its nature. So the modifica- 
tion of the same substance is common to the three kinds of 
modifications. Thus, in reality, there is only one modification 
of a substance, since the substance and its qualities are partly 
identical with each other. This one modification is spoken of 
as three-fold, since the substance is partly difEerent from its 
qualities or modes. Thus the three kinds of modifications are 
one from the point of view of identity of a substance with its 
modes, and the one modification appears to be three-fold from 
the point of view of the difference of a substance from its- 
modes. Modes constitute the mere essence of a substance 
(dharmisvarupamatra) . The change of its nature is manifested 
by its qualities. The gunas are always active and restless. 
They cannot remain inactive and devoid of modifications by 
change of qualities, marks, and states for a single moment.^ 
There is a definite temporal order among the modifications 
of a substance by change of qualities, marks, and states. The 
powder of earth is changed into a lump of earth. The lump 
of earth is changed into a jar. The jar is changed into broken 
pieces. The fragments are changed into particles of earth. 
This is the temporal order among the qualities (dharma) of 
earth. The lump of earth disappears, and the jar appears. 
This is the temporal order of modifications of qualities 
(dharmaparinamakrama) in the production and destruction of 
a jar. It is irreversible. The jar passes from the latent, un- 
manifest, or future condition to the actual, manifest, or present 
condition. Then it passes from the actual condition to the 
sublatent or past condition. The future is modified into the 
present, and the present is modified into the past. The past 
is not modified into any other modification by change of mark 
The future, the present, and the past : this is the temporal 
order of the modifications by change of mark (laksanapari- 
namakrama). It is irreversible. The jar passes from the new 
state to the old state after the lapse of a long period. It 
undergoes change of state (avasthaparinama) every moment 
But it is not perceptible. It can be perceived only after a 
long time. The old state can be perceived when it becomes. 
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prominent after a long period. For instance, new rice becomes 
brittle after two or three years and is perceived as old. This 
is the temporal order of the modifications by change of state 
(avasthaparinama) . It is irreversible. Change of qualities 
(dharmaparinama) or change of marks (avasthaparipama) does 
not occur every moment. But change of state (avasthaparinama) 
occTtrs every moment, though it is not perceived. So it is 
different from change of quality and change of mark.^ The Yoga 
gives a dynamic view of the world. 

5. Power and Causation — Satkaryavdda 

The Yoga advocates the theory of Satkaryavada or Pari- 
namavada. There is no production of a non-existent thing. 
There is no destruction of an existent thing. ^ A non-existent 
thing cannot be produced. What was existent in an unmanifest 
condition appears in a manifest condition. Production is mani- 
festation (avirbhava). Destruction is envelopment (tirobhava) .* 
A present cause contains its effect in a latent condition.* It is 
turned into what is already contained in its nature.* Milk is 
turned into curd which it contained in a potential condition. 
All effects are particular collocations of the gunas (gupasanni- 
ve&vi&sa). Sattva, rajas, and tamas are the ultimate consti- 
tuents of all phenomena.' They are the material cause 
(upadanakarapa) of all effects. They undergo various modifica- 
tions, but are neither generated nor destroyed. They appear 
to be generated and destroyed on account of their modes passing 
from the latent to the actual condition, and from the actual to 
^he sublatent condition.' The Vai^ika holds that the effect 
is a new beginning (arambha) ; it had prior non-existence 
(pragabhava) before its production ; it has posterior non- 
existence (dhvaihsabhava) after its destruction. What is called 
prior non-existence by the Vai&§ika is called the latent, un- 
manifest, or future condition (anagatavastha) of the effect by 
the Yoga. It does not believe in non-existence (abhava). It is 
identical with the locus (adhikarapa) . The Yoga holds that 
what is non-existent in the cause cannot be produced by it. 
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What exists in a subtle condition in it can be produced by it. 
The causal power in the form of an unmanifest condition is 
turned into an effect.^ What is called posterior non-existence 
by the Vaife§ika is called the sublatent condition by the Yoga. 
The effect passes from the present or actual to the past or sub- 
latent condition. It is not completely destroyed. It is des- 
troyed as a mode (dharma) but continues to exist in a subtle 
condition in its material cause (dharmin). It is not perceived 
owing ta its subtlety. “ 

The material cause (upadanakarana) possesses the power 
(&kti) to produce a particular effect. Power exists in the causal 
substance (dharmin) to produce a specific effect.^ It is a quality 
that is inferred from the production of a particular effect. Earth 
can produce a jar. Threads can produce a cloth. These causal 
powers are not perceived. They are inferred from the produc- 
tion of different effects. They are of the natrue of dharma. 
So they are not different from the causal substances (dharmin) 
in which they reside. They are latent conditions (anagata- 
vastha) of their effects prior to their production.* The potent 
cause cannot be deprived of its causal power, since they are 
identical with each other.® 

The causal energy (karyakari&kti) or the latent condition 
of an effect is liberated by an efficient cause (nimittakarapa) or 
concomitant condition (sahakari&kti) . It cannot generate a 
non-existent effect. It can only manifest a pre-existent latent 
effect in the material cause. A slab of marble is the material 
cause of a statue which exists in a potential condition in it. 
It is liberated by chiselling which is its efficient cause. Mustard 
is the material cause of oil which exists in a latent condition in it. 
It is liberated by pressing which is its efficient cause. Paddy is 
the material cause of rice which exists in an unmanifest con- 
dition in it. It is liberated by husking which is its efficient 
cause.® Potential energy (&kti) is stored up in a collocation of 
the gunas, the sum of material causes, which is liberated by 
the action of the efficient cause, which removes the barriers 
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liberates the causal energy, and produces the effect which is 
a fresh collocation of the guhas.* The efficient cause can only 
make the latent effect actual. It cannot produce a non-existent 
effect.^ Its function consists in the removal of the barriers 
which prevent the potential causal energy from being actualized. 
It removes the counteracting forces (avarapa&ikti) and liberates 
the causal energy (karyakarisakti) in the material cause.® 

Prakfti evolves manifold things for the enjo3rment and 
suffering of the jivas or empirical individuals according to their 
merits and demerits. Sattva, rajas, and tamas are the ultimate 
material causes of all effects. Merit (dharma) and demerit 
(adharma) are their effects. They are modifications of the mind 
(citta) which is an evolute of the gunas. Effects cannot move 
their causes to action. So merit and demerit cannot move the 
gunas to action, and make them produce manifold effects. They 
can only break the barrier (varanabheda, avaranabhanga), 
remove the counteracting forces, and liberate the causal energy 
(karyakarisakti). When the counteracting forces are removed 
by merit and demerit (pratibandhapanayana), which are the 
efficient causes, the material causes themselves are modified into 
particular effects. Merit and demerit do not interfere with the 
material causes, but only liberate the potential causal energy 
in them, and manifest particular effects. Merit only overpowers 
demerit. Demerit only overpowers merit. They do not move 
the material causes to act. Thus merits and demerits of the 
jivas are the efficient causes of the production of various effects 
out of their material causes. God is the efficient cause of the 
world because He disturbs the equilibrimn of sattva, rajas, and 
tamas, and removes the necessary barriers (akhilavaranabhanga) 
to the production of particular effects out of them. He also 
has a negative function. He removes obstacles (pratibandha- 
panaya) to the evolution of prakrti to adjust it to the merits 
and demerits of the empirical individuals. God and merits and 
demerits liberate the causal powers in the material causes. 
Physical agents, w^hich are efficient causes, counteract the mani- 
festation of other effects (karyantarabhivyaktipratibandhaka). 
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Tliiis the efficient causes have a negative function of counter- 
acting the opposing forces (avara^asakti)^ 

The Yoga holds that all efFects exist potentially in all 
causes.^ Sattva, rajas, and tamas are the material causes of 
all effects, which are their particular arrangements. But they 
do not produce all effects simultaneously. Their causal 
efficiency is regulated by the law of place, time, form, and 
merit and demerit (desakalakaranimittapabandha).'’ Saffron 
grows in Kashmir, but not in Panchal. Its seeds germniate in 
a particular environment. This is the limitation of place. 
Clouds are not produced in summer. Different crops grow in 
different seasons. This is the limitation of time. A female 
deer cannot give birth to a human being. This is the limita- 
tion of form. A person endowed with demerit does not enjov 
happiness. A person endowed with merit does not feel un- 
happiness. This is the limitation of merit and demerit.^ A 
sprout is not produced from a piece of stone. A particular 
arrangement of parts prevents the production of it from the 
stone. But the will of God can remove all barriers and turn 
even a stone into a sprout, even poison into nectar.' In fact 
concomitant conditions only remove the counteracting forces 
which prevent the production of particular effects.® 

6. N on-existance (Abhava) 

The Vaife§ika regards non-existence (abhava) as an in- 
dependent category. He recognizes four kinds of non-existence • 
(1) prior non-existence ; (2) posterior non-existence ; (3) mutual 
non-existence ; (4) absolute non-existence. The Yoga does not 
recognize non-existence as a separate category. It identifies 
non-existence udth a particular state (avasthavi&sa) of its locus 
(adhikarana).^ It agrees with Prabhakara who denies non- 
existence and identifies it with its locus. There is non-existence 
of a jar on the ground. The Yoga identifies it with a particular 
state of the ground. There is no additional entity called non- 
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existence.* The Vai&§ika holds that an effect had prior non- 
existence (pragabhava) before its production ; it has postericn 
non-existence (dhvamsabhara) after its destruction. The effect 
is non-existent in the cause. The Vaife§ika upholds the theory 
of Asatkaryavada, The Yoga advocates the theory of Satkarya- 
vada. It identifies the so-called prior non-existence of the effect 
with its latent condition (anagatavastha) in its material cause.* 
The effect pre-exists in its cause in a latent condition. The 
Yoga identifies the so-called posterior non-existence of the 
effect with its sublatent condition in its material cause.* Mutual 
non-existence (anyonyabhava) is difference. The non-existence 
of a jar in a cloth and the non-existence of a cloth in a jar 
are nothing but difference between them.* Absolute non- 
existence (atyantabhava) is unreal. It is subjective imagina- 
tion (kalpana).* Thus the Yoga rejects non-existence as an 
ontological category. 

The Saiiikhya also identifies it vrith its locus.' It regards 
prior non-existence as the latent condition of an effect/ and 
posterior non-existence as its sublatent condition. It regards 
them both as positive entities (bhavarupa). The present condi- 
tion of the effect is its manifestation (abhivyakti).' 

7. Particularity {Vise^a) 

The Vaise§ika recognizes particularity (vise§a) as an in- 
dependent category. It is the distinguishing mark of an eternal 
substance. Time, space, self, manas, ether, and atoms have 
particularity. Complex substances like a jar and a cloth can 
be distinguished from each other by their parts. But one atom 
of earth can be distinguished from another atom of earth by its 
particularity (vi&§a) . All eternal substances have particularities 
which distinguish them from one another. But particularities 
distinguish themselves from one another (svato vyavartaka). 
They do not require other particularities to distinguish 
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them from one another. Particularities (vi^fa) inhere in the 
eternal substance. They also are eternal. 

But the Yoga rejects the category of particularity (vi^fa). 
Atoms are not partless. They are composed of parts. Different 
kinds of atoms are composed of different tanmatras. They also 
can be distinguished from one another by their arrangements 
of parts (samsthana). Genus, space, time, mark, and distance 
also can distinguish two atoms of the same kind from each 
other. So particularity (vi&sa) as an independent category is 
unnecessary.^ 


8. The Sdmkhya and the Yoga 

The Samkhya recognizes the existence of twenty five 
principles, while the Yoga recognizes the existence of God in 
addition to them. The Samkhya believes in prakrti and pnru§as. 
The Yoga believes in prakiti, puru§as, and God. The Samkhya 
is atheistic (nirisvara), while the Yoga is theistic (sesvara). It 
is called theistic Sainkhya. Vyasa calls the Yoga Sdrhkhya- 
pravacana in the Yoga Bhdsya. Madhavacarya also calls it 
Sdmkhyapravacana.^ The Samkhya regards non-discrimination 
(aviveka) as the cause of bondage, and discrimination (viveka) 
as the cause of liberation. The Yoga accepts the Samkhya view. 
But it lays stress on the practice of yoga which is an indis- 
pensable means to the realization of absolute freedom. This is 
the main contribution of the Yoga philosophy. The Samkhya 
regards knowledge as the means of liberation. The Yoga 
regards knowledge, concentration, and action as the means of 
liberation. 

Both the Samkhya and the Yoga trace bondage to illusion 
(avidya). But the Samkhya regards it as negative knowledge 
or non-apprehension of the difference between purufa and 
prakrti (vivekadiyati) while the Yoga regards it as positive 
false knowledge.* Avidya consists in thinking the impure, non- 
eternal, pain, and not-seU to be the pme, eternal, pleasure, and 
the self respectively.® The Sainkhya holds the Akhyati theory 
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of illusion, while the Yoga holds the Anyathakhyati theory of 
illusion. The former regards it as non-discrimination (aviveka- 
khyati) or lack of complete knowledge. The latter regards it 
as false knowledge (mithyajnana) or knowing one object for 
another. It is a positive mistake. The former regards it as 
non-apprehension of distinction. The latter regards it as mis- 
apprehension.^ Kapila describes the Sarhkhya view as Sadasat- 
khyati. Illusion consists in perception of a real object and 
recollection of an unreal object.*® These two elements are not 
distinguished from each other. This view is similar to the 
view of Prabhakara. 

The Samkhya holds that the future purposes (anagata 
purusartha) of the puru|as move prakrti to action. There is 
unconscious teleology in the activities of prakrti. But the Yoga 
holds that God makes the future purposes of the purusas His 
own pin^jose in directing the activities of prakrti. He con- 
sciously realizes their purposes in the evolution of prakrti. 
There is conscious teleology in cosmic evolution.’ Puru§as are 
not the movers of prakj-ti. God is its prime mover. He makes 
the fulfilment of their purposes His own purpose in starting 
and directing the course of evolution. He consciously adapts 
its evolution to the purposes of the purusas’ experience and 
liberation.* 

The Saihkhya and the Yoga give slightly different accounts 
of the evolution of prakrti. The Samkhya holds that prakrti 
develops into mahat ; mahat develops into ahainkara ; ahamkara 
develops into the five tamnatras, the five sensory organs, the 
five motor organs, and manas or the central sensory-motor 
organ ; the five tanmatras develop into the five gross elements.’ 
But the Yoga holds that prakrti develops into mahat ; mahat 
(asmitamatra) develops, on the one side, into ahamkara or 
asmita, manas, the five sensory organs, and the five motor 
organs, and, on the other, develops into the five tanmatras, 
which develop into the five gross elements. There are two 
parallel lines of evolution of mahat into the subjective series 
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and the objective series. The subjective series consists of 
ahamkara, manas, and the ten external sense-organs. The 
objective series consists of the five tanmatras. The five 
tanmatras develop into the five kinds of atoms of ether, air, 
light, water, and earth. The five kinds of atoms develop into 
the five gross elements.* 

The Samkhyakarikd does not mention atoms. The Samkhya- 
pravacanasutra distinctly mentions atoms (anu) and regards 
them as composed of parts. Vijnanabhiksu says that anus mean 
atoms (paramanus) of the elements. They are not dyads or 
triads. They are non-eternal. They are composed of the 
tanmatras.^ Vyasa traces the evolution of atoms from the 
tamnatras.^ It is erroneous to say that the Samkhya did not 
believe in atoms, while the Yoga believed in them. 

The Yoga develops the doctrine of modification (parinama) 
and considers its three forms, dharmaparmama, lak§anapari- 
nama, and avasthapari^iama. The Samkhya does not discuss 
them. Vijnanabhik§u describes the action of the cause as pro- 
ducing the vartamanalak§a?iaparipama of its effect.* 

The Samkhya conceives liberation to be absolute extinction 
of the three kinds of pain. The Yoga conceives it to be com- 
plete isolation of the self (kaivalya) or its realization of its 
intrinsic essence of transcendental consciousness. The Sarhkhya 
invents the hypothesis of reflection to relate the purusa to 
buddhi. The Yoga posits conjunction between purusa and 
prakrti due to beginningless nescience (avidya). Bondage is due 
to their conjunction. Liberation is due to their disjunction 
The disjunction can be effected by complete annihilation of 
mental ftmctions and subconscious dispositions (vasana) by a 
severe discipline of body and mind. Disembodied isolation can 
be accomplished by the annihilation of the mind (citta) itself 
Perfect insight or discriminative knowledge (vivekakhyati) is 
not enough to accompHsh hberation. The Yoga lays greater 
stress on the freedom of the self which can break off shackles 
by its own unceasing efforts with the aid of God. 
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II. THEOLOGY 
God 

9. The Place of God in the Yoga system 

PatafijaK grafts the concept of God on the Saiiikhya meta- 
physics and makes it theistic. The Yoga system is theistic 
(sesvara) while the Samkhya system is atheistic (nirisvara). 
Madhavacarya describes Patanjali as the founder of the theistic 
Samkhya (sesvarasamkhya-pravartaka).^ He recognizes three 
realities, prakrti, purusas, and God. But he does not regard 
God as an integral part of his system. Isvaraprapidhana is one 
of the means to yoga or complete arrest of mental activities, 
vrhich is the chief subject of his discussion. It means either 
devotion to God,^ or resignation of all actions or renunciation 
of their fruits to Him.® God helps the aspirants achieve yoga. 
He removes their obstacles to the attainment of yoga. He 
removes the barriers (varapabheda) to the transformation of 
prakfti into various effects. But he does not move it to action 
{aprayojaka). Even as a peasant floods lower fields by removing 
the barriers from higher fields full of water, so God removes 
obstacles to the transformation of prakrti into various modes 
without energizing it into activity. God is the inactive eflScient 
cause of the evolution of prakrti.* Patanjali does not distinctly 
mention God as its efiBcient cause.® Vyasa regards merits and 
demerits of puru§as as its efiBcient cause, since they overcome 
demerits and merits which obstruct prakrti, and help it trans- 
form itself into various effects. But they do not move it to 
action.® Vyasa does not regard God as the efiBcient cause of 
the evolution of prakrti. Bhojadeva faithfully follows Vyasa. 
But Vacaspati clearly states that God is the efiBcient cause of 
the evolution of prakrti into various effects, whose function 
consists in the removal of barriers (pratibandhapanayana) for 
the fruition of merits and demerits.* They are the effects of 
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prakrti. Effects cannot move their cause to action. Therefore 
merits cannot move prakrti to transform itself into various 
effects. They cannot be the efficient cause of its evolution. 
They can merely remove obstacles in the shape of opposite 
demerits. Demerits also can merely remove obstacles in the 
shape of opposite merits. Nor can the ends of pumsas (puru- 
§artha) move prakrti to action. But God moves it to action 
for the realization of their ends by mere presence." Vijnana- 
bhiksu also agrees with Vacaspati. They hold that prakrti 
is the material cause of the world, while God is its efficient 
cause in the sense that He disturbs the equilibrium of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas, removes all barriers to their redistribution 
into ’various modes, and guides their evolution for the enjoy- 
ment and liberation of purusas.^* Prakrti is the potential cause 
of all effects which are mere redistribution of its constituents, 
sattva, rajas, and tamas. They can be transformed into all 
kinds of effects. But, in fact, they are transformed into parti- 
cular effects owing to certain concomitant causes. Time, merits 
and demerits, and God liberate the causal powers of prakrti to 
transform itself into particular modes. “ Merits and demerits 
remove barriers in the shape of opposite demerits and merits. 
Time awakens merits and demerits and ripens them for fruition. 
Other accessory causes remove other barriers to the modifica- 
tion of prakrti into particular effects. God removes all barriers 
(akhilavarapabhanga) to the transformation of prakrti into parti- 
cular effects.^ He starts the evolution of prakrti and guides 
it for the realization of the ends of pmusas’ enjoyment and 
liberation. The Yoga does not believe in the miconscious teleo- 
logy of prakrti. But it believes in external teleology. God con- 
sciously realizes the ends of puru§as through the evolution of 
prakrti which He guides from without. God is the Deus ex 
Tfidchind, He somehow relates prakrti to purusas. He some- 
how adapts the heterogeneous and homogeneous transformation 
of prakrti to the moral deserts of the empirical individuals for 
their enjoyment and liberation. But He is not organically 
related to prakrti and purusas. He is not their immanent-spirit. 
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10. Proofs for the Existence of God 

Patanjali gives an ontological argument/ for the existence 
of God. The law of continuity points to His existence. God 
is the supreme Being who is the emobodiment of the highest 
degree of omniscience. Magnitude admits of degrees, higher 
and lower. Ether (aka^) has the largest magnitude. Atoms 
have the smallest magnitude. So knowledge admits of degrees. 
God is the highest limit of knowledge.^ Knowledge of the 
past, present, future, remote, and supersensible objects, indi- 
vidual and collective, is found in different degrees, small and 
great ; it increases more and more, and reaches its culmination 
in God who is omniscient. He is the highest limit of omni- 
science.® Vyasa applies the law of continuity to power and 
lordship (aisvarya). There are different degrees of lordship. 
They point to the existence of the highest Lord. God is the 
repository of the greatest power, unequalled and unsurpassed 
(samyati^yavinirmukta) . He is the highest embodiment of 
power. Power increases more and more and culminates in God. 
He is the supreme Lord. He is omnipotent. If there were 
a more powerful Lord than God, He would be the highest 
Lord. If there were another equally powerful Lord, their wills 
would be thwarted by each other. So God is the Supreme 
Person whose lordship is unrivalled and unexcelled. 

The Vedas refer to God. Therefore He must exist. The 
scriptures are authoritative. They cannot deceive us. They 
are the creations of God . But is it not an argument in a circle ? 
The Vedas are authoritative because they are the creations of 
God, the perfect person. God exists because the Vedas bear 
testimony to His existence. The existence of the Vedas depends 
upon God. The existence of God depends upon the Vedas. 
But Vyasa urges that there is a beginningless relation (anadi 
sambandha) between the Vedas and the pre-eminence of God.* 
The Vedas may be said to be the ratio cognoscendi of the 
existence of God. God may be said to be the ratio essendi of 
the Vedas. We may know the existence of God through the 
Vedas, though God creates them and is prior to them in 
existence. 
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God is the Prime Mover of prakrti. He upsets the equili- 
brium of prakrti and starts the evolution of the world. He 
cannot create, preserve or destroy prakrti which is the material 
cause of the world. He is the inactive efi&cient cause of the 
world. He removes all barriers to the transformation of prakrti 
into various effects. He guides the evolution of the world 
for the enjoyment of some puru§as and liberation of others. 
He adapts the modifications of prakrti to the moral deserts of 
the puruias. God mechanically relates prakrti to purusas from 
without. He is not immanent in them. He does not control 
them from within. The individual souls are imconscious of 
their merits and demerits. They cannot bring about their frui- 
tion in the shape of enjoyment and suffering due to experience 
of the e volutes of prakrti. Prakrti is unconscious. It cannot 
act and unfold its evolutes to individual selves for their enjoy- 
ment and suffering in accordance with their merits and demerits. 
God is omniscient and omnipotent. He knows the merits and 
demerits of individual selves. He knows prakrti and its in- 
finite potentialities. He removes all barriers and starts and 
directs the evolution of prakjti for the enjoyment and suffering 
of some individual selves, and brings it to an end for the libera- 
tion of others.^ God is the unmoved Mover of prakrti and the 
efficient cause of the world. He is the Moral Governor 
(adhi^thatr) of the individual selves.^ 

Prakrti and purusas are independent realities. They can- 
not associate themselves with each other. They cannot disso- 
ciate themselves from each other. But their association 
(samyoga) is the cause of the evolution of prakrti and the 
empirical life of the puru§as, and their dissociation (viyoga) is 
the cause of the dissolution of the world and the liberation of 
the puru§as. Their association and dissociation cannot be 
accounted for without the will of God.^ He has no end of His 
own (svaprayojana). He is eternally fulfilled. But compassion 
for creatures (bhutanugraha) is the end which moves Him to 
effect conjunction and disjunction between puru§as and prakrti. 
His merciful resolution to liberate all empirical individuals 
through their moral education is the end of creation and dissolu- 
tion which depend upon conjunction and disjunction of prakrti 
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and purusas. God brings about their conjunction and disjunc- 
tion.^ 


11. The Nature of God 

Pataujali describes God as a particular self (puru|avi&§a) 
untouched by afflictions, actions, fruits, and dispositions.^ He 
is the perfect self free from all taint of imperfections. He is 
eternally free from afflictions (klesa), ignorance, egoism, attach- 
ment, aversion, and fear of death. He is eternally fulfilled. 
He does not perform actions (karma), good, bad, and indifferent. 
He does not experience fruits of actions (vipaka), enjoyment and 
suffering. He has no dispositions (a&ya) of past experiences. 
Empirical individuals are subject to all these afflictions, actions, 
fruits, and dispositions. But God is eternally free from them. 
He is not a liberated (mukta) self which was subject to afflic- 
tions in the past. He is not a self absorbed in prakrti 
(prakftilTna) during dissolution, which will be subject to 
afflictions and consequent empirical life in the future after 
creation. He had no relation to afflictions in the past ; He 
has none at present ; He will have none in future. He is 
eternally liberated. He is the eternal Lord.® God is omnis- 
cient. His knowledge is infinite. He knows the past, present, 
future, and supersensible objects individually and collectively. 
He has intuitive knowledge of the whole universe. His 
knowledge is supreme and perfect.® God is the supreme Lord. 
He is omnipotent. His power is infinite. His lordship is 
unequalled and unexcelled.® There is no other Lord equal to 
him, or superior to Him. The Yoga system believes in mono- 
theism. God is one. If there were two rival Lords, they 
would be of equal or unequal powers. If they had equal 
powers, they would thwart each other’s will, and fail to 
realize their ends. If they had unequal powers, the superior 
Lord would be the true Lord, and the other would be inferior 
to Him.® Though the Yoga system believes in one supreme 
God, it recognizes the existence of many gods who are 
entangled in empirical life owing to ignorance (avidya).® God 
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has eternal knowledge (jnana), desire (iccha), and will (krti), 
which do not lapse even during dissolution/ He is immutable 
(kutasthanitya) . He is free from the mutations of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas/ But He assumes pure sattva (prakr§tasattva) 
imtainted by rajas and tamas to create the scriptures. His 
excellence of sattva is expressed in them. They bear testimony 
to the pre-eminence of His sattva. God teaches true wisdom 
(jnana) and morality (dharma) to the individual selves through 
the scriptures. He cannot create them without supreme 
knowledge and capacity for action, which depend upon pre- 
eminence of sattva. So He assumes pre-eminent sattva 
(prakrstasattva) to create the scriptures and enlighten man- 
kind. He has supreme knowledge (jnana), perfect righteous- 
ness (dharma), complete detachment (vairagya), and infinite 
power (aisvarya) owing to His pre-eminent sattva.® There is 
an eternal relation between words (vacaka) and their objects 
(vacya). God’s convention (sanketa) merely manifests the 
relation. He does not create it."* So God manifests the 
eternal relation between the scriptures and His pre-eminence 
of sattva.® God is the pure (suddha), blissful (prasanna), free 
(kevala), and transcendental (anupasarga) self. He is immu- 
table and eternal (kutasthanitya). He is rmcaused and indes- 
tructible. He is free from affiictions. He is devoid of merits 
and demerits. He is not subject to birth. He is not entangled 
in empirical life, enjoyment and suffering. He is non-empirical 
or noumenal self.® He is beyond time^ and space. He is 
eternal and all-pervading. 

God is omniscient, omnipotent, contented, independent, 
and ubiquitous. He has eternal knowledge and eternally 

manifested powers. He has ten eternal qualities ^knowledge 

detachment, lordship, austerity, veracity, forgiveness, patience 
creative power, self-knowledge, and superintendence. God is 
eternally fulfilled. He has perfect detachment. He has no 
selfish end. But His creative act is moved by compassion for 
empirical individuals (bhutanugraha) . Their liberation is the 
motive of His creation. He is supremely merciful to the 
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creatures.^ God creates or reveals the Vedas in the beginning 
of each world-epoch for the enlightenment and liberation of 
the individual selves. He is the promulgator of moral codes. 
The Vedas prescribe right and wrong actions. God is the 
Supreme Teacher (paramaguru) .* He was the teacher of the 
ancient sages. They were limited by time. God, unlimited 
by time, was their teacher.^ 

God favours the aspirants who are devoted to Him, and 
fulfils their desires.* Repeated practice of devotion to Him 
removes all obstacles to yoga.® They are disease, inactivity 
of mind, doubt, inadvertence, laziness of body and mind, thirst 
for enjoyment, illusion, non-attainment of the condition of 
ecstasy, and instability of mind even in ecstasy.® Pain, 
mental excitement, bodily restlessness, and irregularity of 
breathing accompany the distractions. All these are removed 
by repeated practice of concentration on one principle.® 
Repeated concentration on God also removes all these mental 
and bodily distractions, and enables the mind to attain ecstasy 
(samadhi) and liberation (mok§a).® Devotion to God^® and dedi- 
cation of all actions and resignation of their fruits to Him“ 
facilitate the attainment of yoga. The grace of God is recog- 
nized.^® He is expressed by the mystic syllable Om.*® He is 
revealed to a person who constantly recites it and meditates 
on Him.®* 

The relation of God to prakrti and purusas is not 
inseparable and organic. He is not the creator, preserver, or 
destroyer of prakrti which is eternal, though mutable. He 
does not energize it to activity. He merely upsets the equili- 
brium of prakjti and removes all obstacles to the effectuation 
of material causes, sattva, rajas, and tamas. He indirectly 
helps evolution and dissolution of the world. He is not the 
immanent spirit in it realizing His purpose in it. He is loosely 
coimected with the world. He is not the creator or destroyer 
of the purufas. They are eternal and all-pervading. They 
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are uncaused and indestructible. They are entangled itt 
empirical life owing to ignorance (avidya). They can work 
out their own salvation rmaided by God. He is not their 
indwelling spirit. God is not organically related to them. But 
if they are devoted to Him or dedicate all their actions and 
their consequences to Him, He removes all their distractions- 
and helps them to attain liberation. He is loosely coimected. 
with the purusas. This is an mnsatisfactory concept of God. 


III. Epistemoeogy 

12. Valid knowledge (Pramd) 

The nature of valid knowledge has been discussed in the last 
chapter. Vijnanabhiksu holds that the pure self is the knower 
(pramatr), that the mental mode (buddhivrtti) apprehending an 
object is the means of valid knowledge (pramana), that the re- 
flection of the mental mode assuming the form of the object in 
the self is valid knowledge (prama), and that the object appre- 
hended by the reflected mental mode is the object of valid 
knowledge (prameya)^ But Vacaspati differs from Vijnanabhik§u 
in holding that the self is reflected in the mental mode and 
identifies itself with it which is modified into the form of an 
object. The reflection of the self in the apprehending mental 
mode is valid knowledge (prama). The mental mode is not 
reflected in the self. The knowledge is not generated in the 
self.^ They both agree in holding that the self is the knower, 
that the mental mode is the means of valid knowledge, and that 
the object apprehended by the mental mode is the object of valid 
knowledge. 

The Yoga advocates realism.® It holds that external objects 
are real, and are apprehended as they are in themselves by 
mental modes. There is correspondence between the mental 
modes and their objects. The modes of buddhi are modified 
into their forms. The forms of cognitions correspond to the 
forms of their objects. Vyasa says that valid knowledge appre- 
hends a real object (bhutarthavifaya).* Vacaspati defines it as 
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knowledge of an object which was not known previously 
(anadhigata), leading to fruitful action (vyavaharahetu).* 
Novelty excludes recollection from valid knowledge. Work- 
ability is the pragmatic test of truth. It consists in attainment 
of good (hitaprapti) and avoidance of evil (ahitaparihara) 
Nage& defines valid knowledge as novel knowledge agreeing 
with its object (avisamvadijnana). Novelty and correspondence 
are the marks of truth.® Vyasa points out that error is contra- 
dicted by valid knowledge.^ This implies that valid knowledge 
is not contradicted. Thus novelty, correspondence, non- 
contradiction, and serviceability are the marks of truth. The 
pramanas are the means of valid knowledge. 


13. Three kinds of Pramana 

Patanjali, like the Samkhya, recognizes three pramanas, 
perception, inference, and testimony.® Vyasa defines per- 
ception as the mental mode which apprehends a real object 
possessing generic and specific characters, which parti- 
cularly apprehends its specific properties, when buddhi 
goes out to an external object through the channel of 
the external sense-organs and is modified into its form.* 
Vacaspati brings out the implications of the definition. First, 
perception as valid knowledge apprehends a real object. It 
does not mistake one object for another. It apprehends an 
object as it really is. Secondly, perception apprehends an 
external object directly. It does not apprehend the form of a 
cognition (jnanakara). It does not indirectly apprehend an 
external object through the medium of a cognition. Percep- 
tion is direct or presentative. It is not indirect or represen- 
tative. Thirdly, the form of cognition corresponds to the 
external object because buddhi goes out to it and is modified 
into its form. Fourthly, perception apprehends neither gene- 
rality (samanya) only, nor particularity (vi&sa) only, nor a 
substance in which they inhere, but both generality and parti- 
cularity characterizing an object (samanyavifesatma), in which 
apprehension of particularity is the predominant factor (vi&sa- 
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vadharanapradhana) . The Advaita Vedantist holds that in- 
determinate perception apprehends generality or Being only. 
The Buddhist holds that it apprehends specific individuals 
(svalak§ana) only. The Nyaya-Vai&sika holds that it appre- 
hends a substance in which both generality and particularity 
inhere. But the Yoga holds that perception apprehends an 
object identical with its generic and specific qualities. There 
is no relation of inherence between the qualities and the sub- 
stance. There is identity (tadatmya) between them. Percep- 
tion apprehends both generality and particularity characterizing 
an object, but the apprehension of generality is subordinated 
to that of particularity in it. This characteristic distinguishes 
perception from inference in which the apprehension of gene- 
rality is the predominant factor. Perception is immediate 
apprehension (saksatkara).* / 

Vyasa defines inference as definite knowledge in which 
apprehension of generality is the predominant factor (samanya- 
vadharanapradhana) and which depends upon the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance between the mark of inference and 
the inferred property, the latter pervading the former and being 
present in all homogeneous instances and being absent from all 
heterogeneous instances.* The distinctive feature of inference 
lies in that it apprehends generality (samanya), since it depends 
upon the knowledge of invariable concomitance between gene- 
ralities of the mark of inference smoke) and the inferred 

property (e.g., fire). All their particular instances cannot be 
known. So the relation of invariable concomitance between 
all particular instances of smoke and all particular instances of 
fire cannot be known. The object of inference, according to 
Vacaspati, is the substance endued with the inferable property * 
When the existence of fire is inferred from the existence of 
smoke perceived in a hill, the generality of fire is already known 
the hill is perceived, but the hill possessing fire is inferred ^ 
This is the view of Parthasarathi Misra also. 


rrusiwortny person, wuo has perceived or inferred ai 
object, instructs another person by words to communicate hi 
knowledge of it to him. The hearer’s knowledge of the obiec 
derived from th e words of the instructor is called testimom 
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(agama). The instructor must be free from error, inadvertence, 
fraudulence, inefi&ciency of the sense-organs, and the like 
defects. He must have knowledge of the reality and compassion 
for the hearer. He must have perceived or inferred the object 
himself. And he must be trustworthy in character. If he can 
produce similar knowledge of the object perceived or inferred 
in another person by his words, the latter’s knowledge is called 
testimony. If the instructor has not perceived or inferred the 
object himself, and if his character is not trustworthy, testi- 
mony is not valid. A trustworthy instructor communicates his 
valid knowledge to another person for the latter’s attainment 
of good and avoidance of evil. God is the original instructor. 

He is omniscient. So the Vedas revealed by Him are valid.* 
Perception is stronger than inference and testimony, as a means 
of valid knowledge. “ 

Inference and testimony both apprehend generality. 
Testimony is verbal knowledge. It is derived from words. 
Words denote classes, and not individuals. So all subtle, hidden, 
and remote objects cannot be apprehended by inference or testi- 
mony. Nor can they be apprehended by normal perception. 
They cannot be said to be non-existent because they are not 
objects of ordinary perception. They are apprehended by the 
highest yogic intuition which apprehends all truths (rtambhara 
prajna). It is different from testimony and inference since it 
apprehends all supersensible individuals. It is absolutely valid. 

It is free from all taint of falsehood.® The Yoga believes in 
yogic intuition which is the highest wisdom. It is the perfect , 

vision of the reality. 


14. Sphotavada 

How does a word manifest an object? The Yoga holds 
that neither uttered letters nor heard sounds can manifest it. 
They produce cognitions which leave their subconscious im- 
pressions (samskara) in the mind. They appear and disappear 
in quick succession. They cannot produce a word-image 
because they do not co-exist w’ith one another. The last vocal 
letter or audible sound produces a perception which, with the 
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help of the subconscious impressions of the previous letters or 
sounds, produces a word-image or padasphota which compre- 
hends all the constituent letters in one thought and signifies 
an object. 

The vocal organ of the speaker produces letters (varna). 
It generates a vocal soimd which moves in air waves and 
reaches the ear-drum of the hearer. When it comes into contact 
with the auditory organ, it produces an audible sound (dhvani). 
The auditory organ of the hearer apprehends only a modifica- 
tion of the audible sound. Neither vocal sounds (varna) nor 
audible sounds (dhvani) signify objects. But a succession of 
letters and audible sounds appearing and disppearing in a 
definite temporal order produce one thought-form (padasphoja) 
which signifies an object. All letters have the power of mani- 
festing endless meanings. But they cannot do so singly. When 
they combine with other letters in a definite order of sequence, 
they produce one word-image and manifest one object deter- 
mined by convention. They appear and disappear in rapid 
succession. They are not produced simultaneously. But they 
are brought together and comprehended by one thought-form 
or word-image (padasphota) which manifests an object. One 
word is the object of one thought (ekabuddhivisaya) . It is 
produced by one efiort of the speaker (ekaprayatna) . It is 
devoid of parts (abhaga). It is not composed of letters (avarna) 
appearing in succession (akrama). It is not an objective whole 
composed of parts. Letters composing an audible word are 
successive. They are not co-existent and synchronous. So 
they cannot be parts of an audible word, which is devoid of 
letters and their succession. A word is a thought-form 
(bauddha) produced by the perception of the last letter aided 
by the subconscious impressions of the cognitions of the pre- 
vious letters. This word-image in thought is called padasphota, 
without which mere letters cannot signify an object.^ Uttered 
letters or vocal sounds are produced by the vocal organ. Heard 
letters or audible sounds are produced by the auditory organ. 
But the word-image (padasphota) is a particular modification 
of buddhi. It is a mental mode. It is a thought-form. It is 
called a sphota because it manifests or illumines an object ^ 
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Words are combined together into a sentence. They do 
not convey its meaning singly or together. They are uttered 
in rapid succession. They are not synchronous. So they can- 
not form one objective whole. They appear in succession and 
produce one thought-form, through their subconscious im- 
pressions, which conveys a meaning. This thought-form of a 
sentence is called vakyasphota. It is a particular mode of 
buddhi. It is a mental mode. It is not an objective whole. 
It is an ideational structure without which a sentence cannot 
convey any judgmental meaning. The same words in various 
combinations produce different thought-forms which convey 
different meanings. Mere expectancy (akamksa), fitness 
(yogyata), proximity (sannidhi) and knowledge of intention 
(tatparyajnana) urged by the Nyaya are not sufficient to make 
a sentence intelligible. The words must produce a judgment- 
form (vakyasphota) in the mind, with the help of these accessory 
conditions, which conveys a judgmental meaning. The word 
vakyasphota does not occur in the Yoga literature. But the 
theory propounded by Vyasa, Vacaspati, Vijnanabhik§u, and 
Nage& implies the notional existence of vakyasphota admitted 
by the Grammarians. The Yoga view approaches the Anvita- 
bhidhana view which holds that words express a meaning only 
when they are combined with one another as parts of a sentence. 
It is different from the Abhihitanvayavada which holds that 
words themselves can express meanings by the power of deno- 
tation (abhidha), and are subsequently connected into a 
sentence.^ 

Verbal cognition is due to confusion of words (Kibda), 
objects (artha), and cognitions (jnana) with one another. They 
are distinct from one another. But we erroneously identify 
them with one another and comprehend them in one act of 
thought by illusion (adhyasa) . Convention is memory consisting 
in confusion of words with their meanings or objects, so that 
a word appears to be an object, and an object appears to be a 
word. The word ‘cow’ and the object ‘cow’ are confused with 
each other. They are also confused with the cognition ‘cow’. 
There is no real identity of words and objects. But they 
appear to be identical with each other owing to confusion 
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(adhyasa) wliich makes for convention (sanketa). The con- 
vention is due to the confusion of words and word-images with 
their objects according to the Yoga, while it is due to the will 
of God according to the Nyaya.^ 


15. Theory of Error 


The nature and kinds of valid knowledge have been dis- 
cussed. Vahd knowledge agrees with its object (avisamvadi 
jnana). There is correspondence between them. Error or 
illusion, according to the Yoga, is false knowledge (mithya- 
jnana) which apprehends one object as another {atadrupa- 
prati§tha).“ It is opposed to valid knowledge. It is positive 
misapprehension.® A shell is mistaken for silver.* The Yoga 
advocates the doctrine of Anyathakhyati. It is clearly stated 
by the aphorism which describes ignorance (avidya) as positive 
misapprehension of the non-eternal, the impure, the painful, 
and the not-self as the eternal, the pmre, the pleasant, and the 
self respectively. Avidya is false knowledge. It apprehends 
one thing as a different thing.® The Yoga differs from the 
Samkhya which regards avidya as mere non-discrimination 
(avivekamatra) . The metaphysical error (avidya) consists in 
non-discrimination between the self (puru§a) and the not-self 
(prakrti).' The illusion (bhrama) consists in non-discrimination 
between the given element {e.g., ‘this’) and the ideal element 
(e.g., ‘silver’). The Samkhya advocates the doctrine of Akhyati 
(non-apprehension) or Vivekakhyati (non-apprehension of dis- 
tinction) or Sadasatkhyati (apprehension of a real object and 
an unreal object).^ But the Yoga advocates the doctrine of 
Anyathakhyati like the Nyaya-Vais'esika. But there is a slight 
difference between the Yoga view and the Nyaya-Vai^sika 
view. The Yoga holds that in the illusion ‘this is silver’ the 
internal cognition of silver is attributed to the perceived object 
or shell.® The idea of silver, which is an internal form of 
cognition (jnanakara), is attributed to the external object or 
shell perceived. The shell is present here and now. It is mis- 
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taken for silver because tbe idea of silver is attributed to it. 
But the Nyaya-Vai&§ika holds that an external remote object 
(e.g., silver) is attributed to a present object (e.g., shell), so 
that one object is perceived as another. An internal cognition 
(jnanakara) is attributed to a perceived external object according 
to the Yoga, while an unperceived external object is attributed 
to a perceived external object according to the Nyaya-Vai&§ika. 
The subtle distinction between the Nyaya-Vai&sika doctrine 
of Anyathakhyati and the Yoga doctrine of Anyathakhyati has 
been drawn by Vijnanabhikfu.^ Doubt is included in illusion. 
It is a judgment in the form ‘Is it this or not this?’ It is 
indefinite knowledge.^ Illusion is invalid knowledge. It is con- 
tradicted by valid knowledge. The illusion of silver is con- 
tradicted by the perception of shell. The illusion of double 
moon is contradicted by the perception of one moon.® 


rv. Psychology 


16. The Mind {Citta) and its Modes {Vrtti} 

The Samkhya treats manas, buddhi, and ahamkara as the 
three internal organs with difierent functions though they are 
inter-related to one another, and constitute the psychical 
apparatus. The Yoga treats them as one and speaks of the citta 
and its modes. Patanjali generally speaks of the citta.'* Some- 
times he refers to buddhi as its equivalent.® Vyasa also gene- 
rally speaks of the citta, but sometimes mentions buddhi and 
manas as its equivalents.' Vacaspati distinctly says that the 
word citta means the internal organ (antal^arana) of buddhi. 
We shall treat them as equivalents of mind. The mind is an 
evolute of prakrti. It is composed of the triad of sattva, rajas, 
and tamas. Sattva is the principle of illumination (prakhya) 
and pleasure (sukha). Rajas is the principle of activity 
(pra vrtti) and pain (duhkha). Tamas is the principle of inertia 
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(sthiti) and delusion (moha)/ Sattva preponderates over rajas 
and tamas in the mind and makes it transparent and manifest 
objects.^ The mind with an excess of satvva can manifest all 
objects. But it cannot do so because it is covered by tamas. 
When the tamas is removed by the activity of rajas with regard 
to an object, the mind can manifest it. When it is purged of 
all impurities, it can manifest all objects.’ The mind is un- 
conscious (acetana). The self or pure conciousness is reflected 
in it and intelligizes it. The unconscious mind appears to be 
conscious owing to the reflection of the self in it.'‘ The trans- 
parent mind is coloured by the knowing self and the known 
objects. It is coloured by the pure self and appears to be 
the knower (grahitr). It goes out to an external object 
through a sense-organ, is coloured by it, and modified into its 
form (grahya). It is modified into an apprehending mode 
(grahana). It appears to be the knower, the knowledge, and 
the known, though, in reality, the pure self is the knower, a 
mental mode is the knowledge, and an external object is known. 
A discriminating person can clearly distinguish these three 
factors of knowledge from one another.® 

The mind is a known object (dfsya). It cannot manifest 
itself. It is manifested or known by the self which is self- 
luminous.® The self is immutable. The mind is modifiable. 
The modes of mind are not sometimes known and sometimes 
unknown by the self. They are always known by it. So the 
mind is mutable, but the self is immutable. 

The Samkhya holds that the mind is neither atomic nor 
all-pervading but of intermediate magnitude, co-extensive wfith 
the body it occupies. The mind is small in a small body. It 
is large in a large body.® But the Yoga distinguishes between 
the karanacitta and the karyacitta. The former is the causal 
mind. The latter is the eflfect-mind. The former is all pervad- 
ing (vibhu) . The latter is limited and capable of expansion and 
contraction. The mind in itself is all-pervading, but its modes 
expand and contract.® Each individual self has a ubiquitous 
mind. There are countless selves with countless minds which 
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are all-pervading and eternal like ether, which are the instru- 
Trients of their enjoyments and sufferings. But they are limited 
by the mass of dispositions of desires due to false knowledge 
(avidya) which obstruct their powers of manifesting objects, 
even as the all-pervading ether is limited by finite adjuncts, 
a jar, a palace, and the like.^ 

The mental modes expand and contract owing to merit 
and demerit and some internal and external efficient causes. 
Merit is the cause of expansion. Demerit is the cause of con- 
traction. External actions, prayer, charity, salutation and the 
like, are the causes of expansion. Mental acts, faith, striving, 
recollection, concentration, and intuition also are the causes of 
expansion. Mental acts, being of the nature of wisdom and 
detachment, transcend all powers. The super-normal power 
f born of yoga is the cause of expansion. It can make the mind 
all-pervading and manifest all objects. A yogin can know 
all objects simultaneously. So his mind must be all-pervading. 
Its super-normal power born of yoga can completely remove 
the crust of tamas which covers knowledge, and manifest all 
objects. The impurities of the normal mind contract its modes 
and make its knowledge limited. It can be related to external 
objects only through the sense-object-intercourse. But the 
mind of a yogin can dispense with the sense-object-intercourse 
and be related to all objects and manifest them through a super- 
normal power born of yoga, which makes it aU-pervading.^ 
The yogin can restore his mind to its original ubiquity by 
the practice of yoga. The supernormal mind is not limited by 
space and time, which are but mental constructs (buddhi- 
nirmana). The normal empirical mind only is limited by them. 
A yogin can attain omniscience. Our knowledge is fragmentarju 
There are three levels of empirical consciousness, the sub- 
conscious, the conscious, and the superconscious. Perception, 
inference, testimony, illusion, memory, imagination, feeling, 
emotion, and volition are conscious mental modes. Cognitive, 
affective, conative dispositions, and pre-dispositions of past lives 
are subconscious mental modes. The complete arrest of mental 
modes and eradication of all mental impurities lead to the 
emergence of the superconscious intuition (prajna) which 
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comprehends all present, past, future, remote, and subtle 
objects.^ These are the three levels of mental or empirical 
consciousness. Besides these, the self has transcendental cons- 
ciousness which is objectless and eternal, and constitutes its. 
essence. This is supramental non-empirical consciousness. The 
self has consciousness of objects, through the mind (citta). 
When the mind is destroyed or merged in prakrti, the liberated 
self has transcendental objectless consciousness. 

The mind is the substance (dharmin) which abides in its. 
states. It persists in its changing modes (dharma). The mental 
modes or processes (vrtti) are always changing, since sattva,, 
rajas, and tamas which constitute the mind are restless and 
active.^ The mind is modified by change of quality {dharma- 
paripama), change of mark (laksanaparinama), and change of 
state (avasthaparinama). 

Patanjali speaks of the mind as a stream (cittanadi) of 
mental modes. But it is not a mere flux of mental states with 
no substance persisting in it as the Buddhists hold. They 
regard the mind as a mere psychic continuum of cognitions, 
feelings, volitions, and dispositions (vijnanasantana) . 

There are five kinds of mental modes, valid knowledge 
(prama^ia), illusion (viparyaya), imagination (vikalpa), sleep 
(nidra) and recollection (smrti). The first two have been 
discussed under epistemology. 

Imagination (vikalpa) is a mental mode which is objectless, 
and depends upon the mere cognition of a word. For instance 
the idea of the horn of a hair or the idea of a sky-flower is 
imagination. These ideas are objectless. They have no real 
objects corresponding to them. They are excited in the mind 
by the corresponding words. In valid knowledge there are 
three elements, a word, an object, and a cognition. But in 
imagination the object is absent. There is an idea corres- 
ponding to a mere word. Imagination attributes difference to 
non-different things. We speak of ‘consciousness of the self’. 
Here we treat consciousness as an attribute of the self which 
is a substance. But, in reality, consciousness is the self ; it is 
its essence. Imagination attributes also non-difference to 
different things. We speak of ‘the distracted mind’. Distraction 
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is a state of the mind which is a substance. There is a 
difference between a substance and its state. But here we treat 
the mind and its distracted state as identical. Imagination is 
not valid knowledge, since it is objectless. It is not illusion, 
since, though it attributes difference to identity and identity to 
difference like an illusion, it continues to be a cause of action 
even when it is contradicted by valid knowledge, while an 
illusion cannot induce action when it is contradicted. We 
continue to speak of ‘consciousness of the self,’ ‘distracted 
mind’, ‘horn of a hair’, ‘sky-flower’, and the like, though we 
know that there are no objects corresponding to them.^ 

Sleep (nidra) is a mental mode which apprehends the 
absence of all waking and dream states. It is a particular kind 
of apprehension (pratyayavi&sa), since it is remembered on 
waking from sleep. Recollection presupposes previous appre- 
hension. I remember : I slept happily ; my mind is trans- 
parent ; it produces clear knowledge. This is recollection of 
sleep under the influence of sattva. Or I remember : ‘I slept 
unhappily ; my mind is restless and wandering’. This is re- 
collection of sleep under the influence of rajas. Or I remember : 
‘I slept heavily ; my body is heavy ; my mind is fatigued and 
lazy’. This is recollection of sleep under the influence of tamas. 
So the Yoga regards sleep as a distinct mental mode appre- 
hending absence of waking and dream cognitions. The Nyaya 
holds that sleep is mere absence of all cognitions, since the 
external sense-organs and the mind are inoperative. But the 
Yoga holds that it is a distinct apprehension. It is a mental 
mode (vrtti) as distinguished from the mere absence of all deter- 
minate cognitions. It is an indefinite and indeterminate mode 
of consciousness. The Advaita Vedanta regards sleep as a 
mental mode which apprehends nescience (ajnana). The Yoga 
regards it as a mental mode which apprehends tamas which 
conceals the buddhisattva. Tamas overpowers sattva and rajas 
of the mind in sleep. When sattva influences tamas in sleep, 
we have sattvika sleep. When rajas influences tamas in sleep, 
we have rajasa sleep. When tamas completely overpowers 
sattva and rajas in sleep, we have tamasa sleep.® Recollection 
(smrti) is a mental mode w’hich reproduces a past apprehension 
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of an object. Apprehension (anubhava) manifests an object and 
its cognition. It leaves a subconscious impression or disposition 
(samskara) in the mind. It produces recollection (smrti) which 
reproduces both the object and the apprehension. But in 
apprehension the cognition is prominent, while the object is 
prominent in recollection.^ Recollection cannot apprehend 
more than the object perceived in the past. It may apprehend 
less than the perceived object. There can be recollection of 
valid knowledge, illusion, imagination, sleep, and memory, 
which are perceptions as experiences. All cognitions as 
cognitions are perceived by the self. Thej’’ leave behind mental 
dispositions which produce recollections.^ Dispositions and 
recollections due to their revival are of the same kind. Dis- 
positions and perceptions which produce them are of the same 
kind. Dispositions produce recollections. Recollections again 
produce dispositions. Their causal relation and temporal 
sequence cannot be broken even by the barrier of time and space.* 
Dispositions are the causes of recollections. Perception of similar 
objects, merit and demerit, thinking, and the like are only 
excitants of dispositions. Revival of dispositions depends upon 
the removal of obstructions like sleep and other defects. There 
are two kinds of recollection. The object of one kind is 
imaginary (bhavitasmartavya). Dream is this kind of recollec- 
tion. Its objects are imaginary. The object of another kind 
is not imaginary (abhavitasmartavya) . Waking recollection is of 
this kind.* The five kinds of mental modes are either afflicted 
(klista) or unafflicted (aklista). The former are the causes of 
afflictions and bring about merit and demerit. The latter bring 
about discrimination between self and not-self and counteract 
the causal activity of sattva, rajas, and tamas. Afflictions are 
false knowledge, egoism, attachment, aversion, and instinctive 
fear of death.® 

False knowledge (avidya) is the cause of all other kinds of 
afflictions.’' So afflicted mental modes are due to avidya and 
lead to bondage. Unafflicted mental modes are due to discri- 
minative knowledge, and loosen bondage. They are opposed 
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to each other. Still they are interspersed with each other. 
Unafflicted mental modes occasionally intervene in the stream 
of afflicted mental modes. Afflicted mental modes occasionally 
intervene in the stream of nn affl icted mental modes. There are 
momentary flashes of discriminative knowledge and detachment 
in persons entangled in empirical life. There are occasional 
lapses into ignorance and passions in persons who are habitually 
enlightened and detached. Afflicted states produce afflicted dis- 
positions. Unafflicted states produce unafflicted dispositions. 
The wheel of empirical life is a perpetual cycle of afflicted and 
unafilicted mental modes and dispositions. When they are 
completely destroyed by discriminative knowledge, the mind 
attains the translucent nature of the self or is merged in 
prakrti.^ The Yoga enjoins complete arrest of all mental modes. 


17. Afflictions {Klesa) 

Patanjali mentions five kinds of afflictions (kle^), false 
knowledge (avidya), egoism (asmita), attachment (raga) aver- 
sion (dve§a), and instinctive fear of death (abhinive&).® False 
knowledge (avidya) consists in knowing the non-eternal as 
eternal, the impure as pure, the painful as pleasant, and the 
not-self as the self.^ The impermanent earth is known as per- 
manent. The impure and ugly body composed of blood, flesh, 
and bone is known as pure and beautiful. Thus vice is known 
as virtue ; evil is known as good. Worldly enjoyments, which 
are really full of pain, are known as pleasure. The not-self is 
known as the self. The external objects, conscious or un- 
conscious, which are means of enjoyment, the body, which is 
the vehicle of enjoyment, and the mind, the internal organ of 
enjoyment, are known as the self. Vyasa clearly states that 
avidya is positive false knowdedge. It is neither valid knowledge 
nor absence of valid knowledge. But it is opposed to right 
knowledge.^ Vijnanabhik§u distinguishes between the Sariikhya 
view and the Yoga view. The Samkhya regards avidya as non- 
discrimination (aviveka) or lack of adequate knowledge, while 
the Yoga regards it as a determinate knowledge {via§ta-jnana) 
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which apprehends one object as another as the Vai&§ika holds, ^ 
Egoism (asmita) consists in false identification of the conscious 
self and the unconscious buddhi with each other. Experience 
(bhoga) is due to this false sense of identity or egoism. When 
the discriminative knowledge of the self as distinct from the 
mind emerges, experience ceases, and the self realizes its in- 
trinsic freedom or isolation (kaivalya). The self is eternally 
pure, indifferent, and conscious. But buddhi is impure, full of 
attachment and aversion, and unconscious. The self is im- 
mutable. But buddhi is mutable. Confusion of them with each 
other leads to bondage. Discrimination of them from each other 
leads to liberation.^ Vijnanabhiksu distinguishes between 
avidya and asmita. Avidya consists in the self -sense which 
apprehends the difference and identity between the self and 
buddhi in a general way. It does not apprehend the absolute 
identity between them. But asmita succeeds avidya and is 
produced by it. It consists in attributing the qualities of buddhi 
to the self in such forms as T am the ruler’, T am happy’, and 
the like. It apprehends the absolute identity between the self 
and buddhi. Avidya is the cause of asmita.® 

Attachment (raga) is the desire for an object which yielded 
pleasure in the past and is remembered now. It springs from 
the recollection of pleasure. It also arises from the apprehension 
of pleasure. Attachment is yearning for an object perceived or 
remembered, which is the means of pleasvue. It is due to avidya. 
Pleasant objects are really painful. Painful objects are wrongly 
knorvn as pleasant. A liberated person is free from attachment ^ 
Aversion (dve§a) is anger towards an object which yielded 
pain in the past and is remembered now. It springs from the 
recollection of pain. It springs also from the apprehension of 
pain. It is produced by an object perceived or remembered 
which is the means of pain. Aversion is a kind of desire. It 
arises from the thwarting of attachment. It is due to avidya 
Pain is not an attribute of the self which is indifferent. A 
liberated person is free from aversion.® 

Fear of death (abhinive&) is instinctive. It is not due to 
perception, inference, or testimony in this birth. It is due to 
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the predispositions of the apprehension of pain of death in many 
past births. It is common to the wise and the ignorant. It is 
the expression of the instinctive urge to cling to life. It is the 
manifestation of the primitive will to live. It is a kind of desire. 
It is the strongest desire. It is due to avidya. It springs from 
misapprehension of the body as the self.^ 

The afflictions are so called because they afflict the empiri- 
cal self and bind it to empirical life of birth and death. They 
are caused by false knowledge (avidya). So they are regarded 
as its different kinds. Egoism (asmita) consists in mistaking 
the not-self for the self. Attachment (raga) consists in mistak- 
ing the impure for the pure. Aversion consists in mistaking 
the really painful for the pleasant. Fear of death consists in 
mistaking the transient for the etemaF Afflictions strengthen 
the causal efiBciency of sattva, rajas, and tamas, with the 
aid of seen and unseen agencies, and bring about the causal 
series, buddhi, ahamkara, sense-organs, and the body. They 
are the springs of actions. Actions generate merit (dharma) 
and demerit (adharma). They generate birth (jati), length of 
life (ayuhi) and enjoyment and suffering (bhoga). All aflBictions 
are due to false knowledge (avidya) which can be destroyed by 
right knowledge.® The Yoga, like Spinoza, regards emotions 
and passions as intellectual disorders which can be cured by 
true knowledge. 

Egoism, attachment, aversion, and fear of death are either 
dormant (prasupta), or attenuated (tanu), or intercepted 
(vicchinna), or manifest (udara) or functioning on particular 
objects. They are dormant when they exist in the mind as 
subconscious potencies (&kti) or seeds (bija) which are mani- 
fested by their proper objects. The minds which are merged 
in prakrti (prakrtilina) have dormant afflictions. They are 
awakened and generate birth and death. But the subconscious 
potencies of affhctions are completely burnt up by perfect dis- 
criminative knowledge (prasamkhyana) in persons who have 
achieved embodied release (jivanmukti) . The burnt seeds of 
afflictions can no more germinate and bring on birth and death. 
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The afflictions are attenuated, when they are overpowered by 
the thought of opposite excellences. The yogins have 
attenuated afflictions which become fit for being exterminated. 
The afilictions are intercepted, when others come into the focus 
of consciousness. When attachment comes to the focus, anger 
is intercepted and sinks into the subconscious. When attach- 
ment for one woman comes to the focus, attachment for some 
other woman sinks into the subconscious and will come to the 
focus in future. The latter attachment is in an intercepted 
condition. The afflictions are manifested when they function 
on particular objects. Attachment felt for a woman is in a 
manifest condition. The persons attached to worldly enjoyments 
have intercepted and manifest afflictions. False knowledge 
(avidya) is the cause of all other kinds of afflictions in their 
dormant, attenuated, intercepted, and manifest conditions.^ 
Egoism can be overcome by discrimination between the self 
and the not-self. Attachment and aversion can be overcome 
by indifference. Instinctive fear of death can be overcome 
by fearlessness due to extirpation of the will to live. False 
knowledge can be overcome by right knowledge. The will to 
live is the strongest desire. It can be destroyed only when the 
mind is destroyed. It cannot be destroyed by mere knowledge.^ 
Afflictions are subtle (suksma) in the form of potencies 
(samskara). They can be destroyed with the mind, when it 
is merged in Prakrti.* The Yoga enjoins complete arrest of 
afflictions and their dispositions. 

18. The Threefold Pain (Tdpatraya) 

Patanjali mentions three kinds of pain, parinamaduhkha, 
tapaduhkha, and samskaraduhkha. Worldly pleasures are 
ultimately painful. Thirst for sensual pleasures is never 
completely quenched by enjoyment. It is aggravated by enjoy- 
ment. So sensual pleasures are painful because their conse- 
quences are painful. The consequential pain involved in 
sensual pleasures is parinamaduhkha. Attachment to sensual 
pleasures involves aversion to those who thwart the desire for 
their attainment. Aversion or anger is painful. This kind of 
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pain is tapaduhkha. Apprehension of pleasure generates a 
disposition (samskara) of pleasure. Apprehension of pain 
generates a disposition of pain. These dispositions generate 
recollections of pleasure and pain. The recollections of 
pleasure and pain produce attachment and aversion. These 
produce mental, verbal, or bodily actions. Actions benefit or 
injure others, and so produce merit (dharma) and demerit 
(adharma). Merit produces pleasure. Demerit produces pain. 
Thus the cycle of pain due to dispositions goes on. This is 
samskaraduhkha. 

The mind by its very nature suffers from pain. It is 
composed of sattva, rajas, and tamas, which are contrary in 
their nature and always active. They are in constant conflict 
with one another. So the mind always undergoes modifications 
which are attended with pain. There is a conflict among 
pleasure, pain, and delusion. There is a conflict between 
knowledge and ignorance, virtue and vice, detachment and 
passion, powerfulness and powerlessness. So pain is inherent 
in the nature of mind and mental modes. All is painful to a 
discriminating person. ‘ Avidya is the cause of all these kinds 
of pain. Right knowledge (samyagdarsana) is the cause of its 
destruction. So a yogin takes refuge in it.* The three kinds 
of pain described by the Yoga are subtler than the three kinds 
of pain described by the Samkhya, viz., pain caused by 
physical objects (adhibhautika), pain caused by bodily and 
mental disorders (adhyatmika) , and pain caused by super- 
natural agencies (adhidaivika) . The Yoga, like the Sariikhya, 
was profoundly influenced by the pessimism of Buddhism. It 
enjoins complete extirpation of all kinds of pain which also 
are recognized by the Yoga.* 

19. Dispositions {Samskara) 

The Yoga speaks of the cognitive, affective, and conative 
dispositions.* It speaks of the prenatal dispositions of past 
births. They may be called predispositions. Valid knowledge. 
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perception, inference, and testimony, illusion, imagination, 
sleep, and recollection leave subconscious impressions in the 
mind, which generate their recollections/ These subconscious 
impressions are cognitive dispositions (jnanaja samskara). 
They are the causes of recollections. Afflictions are feelings 
and emotions. They are the springs of action. False know- 
ledge, egoism, attachment, aversion, and fear of death leave 
behind subconscious impressions in the mind. They are 
affective dispositions (kle^samskara) They do not produce 
recollections. They produce afflictions. Emotional dispositions 
produce emotions. Good actions produce merit (dharma). Bad 
actions produce demerit (adharma).® Merit and demerit are 
conative dispositions (karmasaya). They produce fruits (vipaka) 
in the forms of birth (jati) , duration of life (ayxis) and 
experience (bhoga).* The same mind clings to the empirical 
self which transmigrates from one body to another modified 
by the predispositions (vasana) of the good and bad actions 
performed in all the previous births. These predispositions 
constitute the racial unconscious transmitted from the indivi- 
dual’s own past fives to the present fife.® Thus cognitive dis- 
positions produce recollections. Affective dispositions produce 
afflictions or emotions. Conative or volitional dispositions, 
virtue and vice, produce birth, duration of fife, and experience.® 
Mental modes, afflicted and unafflicted, and their dispositions 
perpetually go round and rormd in the wheel of fife.^ All dis- 
positions are attributes of the mind (cittadhanna).® The Yoga 
enjoins extirpation of all psychic dispositions.’ The sub- 
conscious can be controlled by the conscious. The subconscious 
dispositions can be extirpated by mental discipline.^® 


20. The Levels of Attention [cittabhumi) 

Vyasa mentions five levels of attention or stages of the 
mind : (1) distracted (k§ipta), (2) infatuated (mu^a), (3) occa- 
sionally steady (viksipta), (4) one-pointed (ekagra), and 
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(5) restrained (niruddha.^ (1) The distracted (k^pta) mind, being 
overpowered by rajas, becomes extremely imsteady and extro- 
verted (bahirmukha) and flits constantly from one object to 
another, which is the source of pleasure or pain. (2) The in- 
fatuated mind (mu^ha) being overpowered by tamas, is fixed 
on tmrighteous actions under the influence of anger and other 
violent emotions. It loses the power of distinguishing between 
right and wrong. It also sinks into hstlessness, drowsiness and 
sleep under the influence of tamas, and has dispersed attention 
or absolute inattention. (3) The occasionally unsteady (vik§ipta) 
mind being influenced by sattva, though unsteady for the most 
part, becomes occasionally steady, withdraws itself from painful 
objects, and fixes itself on pleasurable objects. “ Its persistent 
unsteadiness is either natural or due to physical or mental dis- 
tractions.® These three stages of mind are unfit for concentration 
(samadhi). (4) The one-pointed (ekagra) mind, under the in- 
fluence of pure sattva, is withdrawn from aU other objects and 
focussed on one object, either physical or mental, and has an 
unflickering cognition of it. There is complete introversion in 
this mono-eidic stage.* The restrained (niruddha) mind, under 
the influence of pure sattva, arrests all mental functions, and 
retains only subconscious dispositions according to Vacaspati.® 
Vijnanabhik§u also holds the same view.* But Bhojadeva opines 
that there is complete suspension of all mental modes and sub- 
conscious dispositions in the restrained (niruddha) stage of mind. 
Yoga or complete arrest of mental functions is possible in the 
last two stages. All mental modes are attended with pleasure, 
pain, and delusion, and should be suppressed.® The Yoga enjoins 
the complete suppression of all mental modes and eradication 
of all mental dispositions by rigid discipline of the body, the 
vital forces, and the mind, and moral practices. 

V. Ethics 

The Yoga enjoins the path of action (kriyayoga) and the 
path of knowledge (jnanayoga) for the attainment of complete 
freedom or isolation (kaivalya) of the self. The path of know- 

'YB., i. 1. 'TV., i, 1, p. 7. 

'RM., i. 1. ‘YV., i. 1, p. 4. 
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ledge includes the yogic practices (yoganga). This is superior 
to the path of action which is intended for persons of inferior 
intellectual and moral equipment. The path of severe mental 
discipline and cultivation of right knowledge is suitable for 
introverts. The path of action is suitable for extroverts. Both 
the paths may be followed by a person. Performance of righte- 
ous actions and dedication of them and their fruits to God will 
piurify the mind and make it fit for concentration. Then the 
body, the vital forces, the sense-organs, and the mind can be 
controlled and disciplined till all mental modes and their dis- 
positions are completely eradicated and the self shines in its 
eternal glory and effulgence. 


21. (1) The Path oj Action (kriyayoga) 

The Yoga gives a psychological analysis of voluntary action. 
Feelings and emotions (kle^) are the springs of action. Pleasure 
generates attachment. Pain generates aversion. Attachment or 
aversion generates volition (prayatna). Volition generates 
mental, verbal, or bodily action (ce§ta). Voluntary action either 
benefits others or injures others. Socially useful action produces 
virtue or merit (dharma) in the self. Socially injurious action 
produces vice or demerit (adharma) in it. Merit is the predis- 
posing cause of pleasure. Demerit is the predisposing cause of 
pain. Thus the cycle of afflictions (kle&), actions (karma), 
merit and demerit or potencies of actions (karma&ya) , and their 
fruitions in the form of birth (jati), duration of life (ayus), and 
experience (bhoga) goes on. False knowledge (avidya) is the 
root cause of this cycle of afflictions and actions.^ 

~ The Yoga gives an ethical division of volimtary actions. 
It recognizes four kinds of actions, black, white and black, white, 
and neither white nor black. Actions of vicious persons such 
as killing and the like are black or unrighteous. They produce 
vice or demerit (adharma). Actions which are done through 
the aid of external agents either benefit others or injure others. 
If they are benificial to others, they produce virtue or merit. 
If they are injurious to others, they produce vice or demerit. 
Animal sacrifice with the help of a priest is white-black. It 
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gives pain to the animal, and is therefore black or unrighteous. 
It involves payment of fees to the priest, and is therefore white 
or righteous. It is partly righteous and partly unrighteous.^ 
Austerities, recitation of the mystic syllable Om, the study of 
the scriptures, and meditation are independent of external 
agents. They are not injurious to others. They produce only 
virtue or merit. They are white or righteous actions. Yogins: 
who have overcome their afflictions never commit sins and give 
pain to others. So they do not produce vice or demerit. They 
completely surrender their actions and their fruits to God. They 
perform their duties without any attachment. So their actions 
do not produce virtue or merit. They are neither white nor 
black. They are beyond good and evil. Such yogins are' 
liberated in an embodied state. They will attain disembodied 
release after the death of their bodies.^ White, black, and white- 
black actions produce merit and demerit. They revive disposi- 
tions of similar actions favourable to their fruitions in the forms 
of birth, duration of life, and experience. But non-white-non- 
black actions do not produce merit and demerit. They do not 
give rise to embodied existence. * 

Introverts are fit for the yoga. But extroverts (vyutthita- 
citta) are unfit for it. They should adopt the path of action 
(kriyayoga). They can purge their minds of merit, demerit, 
and dispositions of avidya and other afflictions accumulated in 
innumerable births by continuous performance of enjoined duties 
without disturbing the harmony of the bodily humours. 
Extroverts should undergo penances, recite the mystic syllable 
Om, study the scriptures, and surrender all their actions and 
their fruits to God.® If all actions and their fruits are resigned 
to God, thej^ lead to absorptive concentration (samadhi) which 
gives rise to intuition (prajna) which can know all things in re- 
mote time and space. ^ Kriyayoga can attenuate afflictions and 
generate samadhi. It makes afflictions unfit for actuating actions 
and producing merit and demerit. It has the same action on 
afflictions as discriminative knowledge has on them. Just as 
the fire of discriminative knowledge (prasarhkhyanagni) almost 
burns up their seeds or dispositions, so actions free from attach- 
ment and dedicated to God make them unfit for producing effects. 
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When afflictions are attenuated and become unproductive, dis- 
criminative intuition of the self (prajfla) free from all taint of 
afflictions emerges and can destroy the productivity of the gunas, 
sattva, rajas, and tamas, and bring on release. Thus the path 
of action (kriyayoga) also leads to absorptive concentration 
(samadhi), discriminative knowledge (sattvapuru§anyatakhyati), 
intuition (prajna), and liberation.* 

22. (II) "rfec Path of Yoga: Yogdnga 

Patanjali defines yoga as complete suppression of all mental 
modes or processes (cittavrttinirodha) .* Vyasa defines it as 
absorptive concentration (samadhi). It is a universal attribute 
of the mind.® All persons can attain yoga by repeated 
practice (abhyasa) and detachment (vairagya).^ The dis- 
tracted (k§ipta), infatuated (mudha) and occasionally steady 
(vik§ipta) minds are not fit for yoga. The one-pointed 
(ekagra) and restrained (niruddha) minds are fit for it.® 
“Yoga can be known by yoga ; yoga can be accom- 
plished by yoga ; he who is not deluded by occult 
powers (siddhi) delights in yoga for ever”.' The yogin only 
knows the nature of yoga. He only can attain yoga by severe 
mental discipline or yogic practices. Yoga generates occult 
powers, clairvoyance, clairaudience, thought-reading, thought- 
transference, and the like. If the yogin is infatuated with them, 
he falls from yoga. If he is indifferent to them, he will delight 
in yoga for ever. The yogic practices only can lead the yogin 
from a lower stage to a higher stage. Yoga is not theoretical 
or speculative. It is practical. The art of yoga is a matter 
of constant practice and severe discipline of the body, the vital 
forces, and the mind. It is pre-eminently an art of mental 
discipline. 

The Yoga enjoins the practice of restraints (yama), obser- 
vances (niyama), bodily postTue (asana), breath control 
(pranayama), withdrawal of the sense-organs (pratyahara), fixa- 
tion of attention (dhara:^), meditation (dhyana), and absorptive 
concentration (samadhi) as aids to yoga (yoganga).^ 
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(1) The first discipline of restraint (yama) consists in non- 
injury (ahimsa), truthfulness in thought and speech (satya), non- 
stealing (asteya), sexual restraint (brahmacarya), and non- 
acceptance of unnecessry gifts/ These are negative virtues. 
Non-injury (ahimsa) consists in the absence of cruelty to all 
creatures in all possible ways and at aU times. It is tenderness, 
good will, and kindness for all living beings. “ Ahimsa is non- 
killing. Killing (himsa) is the root of all evils. So it must be 
shvmned by all means. Non-injury is the root of all other 
negative (yama) and positive virtues (niyama). So absolute 
non-injury is prescribed by the Yoga system.® ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.’ Animal sacrifice for a religious purpose is forbidden. The 
Samkhya, the Yoga, Buddhism, and Jainism agree on this point. 
Truthfulness consists in the harmony between true thoughts 
and words in conformity with the good of all creatures. The 
words must be spoken for the good of all creatures. They must 
not be spoken for doing harm to others. If they are spoken for 
the purpose of doing harm to others, they cannot be regarded 
as true and righteous. Truthfulness in violation of the good of 
others amounts to falsehood. It must be in harmony with the 
welfare of the sentient creation. Absolute truthfulness regard- 
less of its social consequences or welfare of humanity and animal 
kingdom is forbidden. The Yoga is not egoistic and ascetic in 
its ethical attitude. It is altruistic and has a ring of Ideal 
Utilitarianism in it. Truthfulness involves harmony of thoughts 
with facts which must be guaranteed by the speaker. A truthful 
person must vouch for the truth of his words. He ought to 
state what he has perceived, or inferred, or derived from a 
reliable authority. If his words deceive the hearer, or produce 
error in him, or are unintelligible to him, they are not true. 
A truthful person must have valid thoughts in his mind, speak 
them out correctly, excite similar thoughts in the hearer’s 
mind, and his words must be conducive to the welfare of all 
creatures.* Truthfulness involves harmony of the speaker’s 
thoughts with facts, harmony of his thoughts with his words, 
harmony of his words with the hearer’s thoughts, and harmony 
of his words with the welfare of the sentient creation. Veracity 
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must be consistent with the welbeing of humanity (lokahita). 
If its consequence is injurious to others, it is not real veracity, 
but a semblance of it (satyabhasa) . The Yoga gives a strict but 
humanitarian conception of truthfulness. Hypocrisy, flattery, 
deceit, and truthful words injurious to society are falsehood.^ 
‘Thou shalt not lie in thought, word, and deed’. Theft is 
immoral misappropriation of others’ possessions. Non-stealing 
(asteya) consists in not merely misappropriating the property of 
others. It is not merely non-thieving as an overt act. It is lack 
of greed (asprha) . It is an ast of mind (manasa vyapara) . ‘Thou 
shalt not steal’. ‘Thou shalt not covet others’ wealth’. Sexual 
purity (brahmacarya) consists in restraint of the sexual organ 
and all other sense-organs with regard to the object of sex- 
gratification. Recollection of the sexual act, talk about it, 
sport and secret conversation with a woman, watching her 
limbs, sexual desire, and resolution to indulge in sexual pleasure, 
and overt sexual act are the eight kinds of sex-gratification. 
Sex-restraint consists in restraining the sex-organ and all other 
sense-organs with regard to its object.^ ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.’ ‘Thou shalt not lust after a woman’. The Yoga 
enjoins absolute sexual continence. Non-acceptance of gifts 
(aparigraha) consists in abstaining from acquiring objects of 
enjoyment. It consists in non-acquisition and non-possession. 
A person devoid of greed realizes that acquisition, preservation 
and expenditure of wealth are tainted with the faults of attach- 
ment and violence or exploitation. Hence he eschews wealth 
and other objects of enjoyment. Non-acceptance of gifts con- 
sists in accepting nothing but what is absolutely necessary for 
one’s bare subsistence.^ ‘Thou shalt not own and possess any 
property’. These are the yamas or negative virtues. They are 
universal categorical imperatives. They are the great vows 
which must be observed by all. They are unconditionally 
obligatory. They are not limited by time, place, caste, or 
purpose.* The fishermen earn their livelihood by killing and 
selling fish. A person may resolve that he will not kill a living 
creature in a place of pilgrimage. Or he may resolve that he 
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will not kill life on an auspicious day. Or he may resolve 
that he will not kill life except for gods and Brahmins. 
K§atriyas kill only in the battle field. All these acts of killing 
(hiriisa) are absolutely forbidden. Non-killing, truthfulness, non- 
:stealing, sexual restraint, and non-acceptance of anything but 
w'hat is absolutely necessary for bare subsistence ought to be 
•observed unconditionally and universally, unlimited by caste 
or profession, place, time, and purpose without any exceptions. 
They are the great vows which are universally obligatory. They 
■ought to be observed in all spheres, in all possible ways, with 
regard to all objects. They are unexceptionable.' These corres- 
pond to the great vows (mahavrata) of the Jainas. 

(2) The second discipline of observance (niyama) consists 
in cleanliness (&uca), contentment (santosa), austerities 
(tapas), study of the scriptures (svadhyaya), and resigna- 
tion of all actions to God (isvarapranidhana) . Cleanli- 
ness is of two kinds, external (bahya) and internal (abhyan- 
tara) . The former is cleanliness of the body by means 
of water and other purifying articles. The latter is cleanli- 
ness of the mind by purging it of all impurities, attach- 
ment, aversion, pride, conceit, envy, and the like by cultivating 
good will, compassion, and cheerfulness. Contentment consists 
in lack of desire to acquire anything but what comes of itself 
without exertion and what is absolutely necessary for bare liveli- 
hood. Austerities consist in the habit of endming hunger and 
thirst, heat and cold, sitting and standing, non-speaking, non- 
communication of desires even through gestmes, and observance 
of vows involving physical hardships. Svadhyaya consists in 
studying the scriptures, or reciting the mystic syllable Om, and 
meditating on God. Isvarapranidhana consists in surrendering 
all actions to God, the supreme teacher.^ It does not mean 
meditation on, or devotion to God, which is included in samadhi 
or absorptive concentration. The restraints (yama) are negative 
virtues unlimited by time, place, and other circmnstances. The 
observances (niyama) are positive virtues limited by time, place, 
and other circumstances. They are not universal great vows.® 
Sins are counteracted by thoughts and habits of opposite 
virtues. Vicious habits are broken by cultivating opposite 
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virtuous habits. Sins are of three kinds. They are either done 
(kji:a), or caused to be done (kanta), or approved (anumodita) . 
They are actuated by greed, anger, and delusion. They are 
extremely violent, or mild, or the least intense. They are 
counteracted by the constant thought that they produce infinite 
pain and false knowledge. They cannot be overcome by fixing 
our thoughts on them but on the opposite virtues.^ The mind 
is purged of its impurities by cultivating good will (maitri) for 
all happy beings, compassion (kamna) for all distressed 
creatures, cheerfulness (mudita) towards all virtuous persons, 
and indifference (upek§a) to all vicious persons.’ Attachment 
(raga) and aversion (dve§a) also are overcome by good will or 
friendliness (maitri).’ Good will, compassion, and cheerfulness 
are the three thoughts (bhavana). By focussing the mind on 
them powers of good will (maitribala), kindness (karunabala),. 
and cheerfulness (muditabala) are acquired. Focussing the mind 
on these three thoughts brings about absorptive concentration 
(samadhi). Concentration generates these powers unfailingly. 
Indifference (upek§a) to vicious persons is not a thought 
(bhavana). The mind cannot be focussed on it. So it cannot 
bring on absorptive concentration. So it cannot produce power 
of indifference.'* We have already discussed that afflictions 
(kle&) are overcome by the thought of opposite excellences 
(pratipak§abhavana) . False knowledge (avidya) is overcome by 
right knowledge. Egoism (asmita) is overcome by discrimina- 
tion of the self from the not-self. Attachment (raga) and aver- 
sion (dve§a) are overcome by indifference. Fear of death 
(abhinivefe) is overcome by fearlessness.’ Bad emotions and 
passions are overcome by good emotions and passions. This 
is a great psychological truth discovered by the Yoga system 
long ago. It is a commonplace of modern Ethics. Mackenzie 
says, “It is generally better to escape from our defects, not by 
thinking about them and trying to elude them, but by fixing our 
attention on the opposite excellences. It certainly seems a 
more effectnal method as a rule to expel our evil propensities 
by developing good ones rather than by seeking directly to 
crush the evil ones.”* 
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(3) The third discipline is bodily posture (asana). It is 
a steady and pleasant posture of the body. It should not 
move. It should not be painful. It should not distract the 
mind. There are many kinds of postures, padmasana, 
virasana, bhadrasana, svastika, and the like. The various 
postures of the body are the means of controlling it and keep- 
ing it healthy and fit. They tone up the nervous system. 
They can be learnt from experts. The control of the body is 
the basis of the yoga disclipline.* 

(4) The fourth discipline is breath control (pranayama). It 
consists in controlling natural breathing and subjecting it to a 
definite law. It consists in slow and deep inspiration (puraka), 
retention of breath (kumbhaka), and slow expiration (recaka).* 
These three functions should be performed for definite periods. 
The time of inspiration, the time of retention of breath, and 
the time of expiration should be in the proportion : 1,4 and 2. 
The vital forces move the body. The mind has desire and will 
which are expressed in bodily actions. So regulation of the 
vital forces leads to control of the mind. Breath control is 
conducive to concentration of mind. It removes the crust of 
affiiction from illmnination of the sattva of the mind. It 
removes the demerit which obscures discriminative knowledge. 
Breath control is the supreme austerity. It purges the mind 
of imptndties and generates illumination of knowledge. ’ It can 
be learnt only under the guidance of exp)erts. 

(5) The fifth discipline is withdrawal of the external 
sense-organs from their objects (pratyahara) due to withdrawal 
of mind from them. If the mind is withdrawn from external 
sensible objects, the external senses are automatically with- 
drawn from them. They do not follow their objects, but they 
follow the mind. They are fixed on those objects only on 
which the mind is fixed. The restraint of the external senses 
depends upon the restraint of the mind. It can be acquired 
by repeated practice, resolute will, and sense control.* 

The five disciplines of restraint (yama), observance 
(niyama), bodily posture (asana), breath-control (prafiayama), 
and sense-control (pratyahara) are the external aids to yoga 
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(bahirangasadhana) . The last three disciplines, fixation of 
mind (dharana), meditation (dhyana), and absorptive concen- 
tration or ecstasy (samadhi) are the internal aids of yoga (anta- 
rangasadhana) . They directly lead to conscious ecstasy (sam- 
prajnatasamadhi) . ^ 

(6) The sixth discipline is fixing the mind on a particular 
object (dharana). The object is either intra-organic or extra- 
organic. The mind is fixed on the navel, the heart, the tip 
of the nose, the tip of the tongue, the middle of the eye-brows, 
the throat, and the like. Or it is fixed on an external object, 
the idol or image of a deity. Bodily posture controls the body. 
Breath control regulates the vital forces. Withdrawal of the 
senses from their objects controls the senses. Fixation of 
attention controls the mind. It requires withdrawal of the 
mind from other objects. It prepares the mind for meditation.^ 

(7) The seventh discipline is meditation (dhyana). It con- 
sists in the continuous flow of the same cognition of the object 
of attention undisturbed by any other cognition.® Fixation of 
attention on an object to the exclusion of other objects leads to 
meditation, if the cognition produced by it continues unbroken 
for a long time. There is a continuous stream of similar cogni- 
tions of the contemplated object undisturbed by dissimilar 
cognitions.^ 

(8) The eighth discipline is absorptive concentration or 
ecstasy (samadhi). It is the manifestation of the object of 
meditation only devoid of the cognition of meditation.® 
Dharana is fixation of attention on an object undisturbed by 
the cognition of any other object. Dhyana is unbroken flow 
of the same cognition for a long time. There is manifestation 
of the object, meditation, and the self in it. Samadhi is mani- 
fested in it (arthamatranirbhasa). The self and the act of 
meditation are not manifested (svarupasunyamiva) . Only the 
object of meditation is manifested. If such samadhi continues 
for a long time, it is called conscious ecstasy (samprajnata 
samadhi). When there is no manifestation of the object also. 
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it is called superconscious ecstasy (asamprajuata samadhi).^ 
Fixation (dharana), meditation (dhyana), and absorptive con- 
centration (samadhi) on the same object together are called 
sariiyama. They are the internal aids (antarangasadhana) to 
conscious ecstasy, while restraint, observance, bodily postiure, 
breath control, and withdrawal of the senses from their objects 
are the external aids (bahirangasadhana) to it. But they are 
the external aids to superconscious ecstasy.^ 

The performance of the eightfold aids to yoga (yoganga), 
external and internal, purges the mind of its afflictions, mani- 
fests right knowledge, which goes on increasing with the 
gradual removal of impurities, and culminates in discriminative 
knowledge of the true nature of the pure self as distinct from 
prakrti and its evolutes, body, sense-organs, and mind (citta). 
When the impurities of afflictions, false knowledge, egoism, 
attachment, aversion, and the will to live are completely 
destroyed, the pure sattva of the mind attains perfection, and 
is modified into discriminative knowledge (vivekakhyati) . The 
performance of the aids to yoga is the cause of dissociation of 
afflictions from the mind (viyogakarana) . It is the cause of 
attainment of discriminative knowledge (praptikarana) . Vyasa 
mentions nine kinds of causes : (1) cause of production (utpatti- 
karana) ; (2) cause of existence (sthitikarana) ; (3) cause of mani- 
festation (abhivyaktikarana) ; (4) cause of modification (vikara- 
karana) ; (5) cause of knowledge (pratyayakarana) ; (6) cause 
of attainment (praptikarana) ; (7) cause of dissociation (viyoga- 
karana) ; (8) cause of changing one thing into another (anyatva- 
karana) ; (9) cause of preservation (dhrtikarana) . The mind 
is the cause of production of a cognition. Experience and 
liberation are the cause of the existence and continuance of 
the mind. Eight is the cause of manifestation of colour. Fire 
is the cause of modification of rice into cooked rice. Another 
object modifies the mind into a different mode or cognition. 
The knowledge of smoke is the cause of the knowledge of fire. 
The performance of the aids to yoga (yoganga) is the cause of 
attainment of discriminative knowledge. It is the cause of 
dissociation of impurities from the mind. The goldsmith is the 
cause of turning gold into an ornament. The body is the cause 
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of preservation of the sense-organs. The gross elements are the 
cause of preservation of the body and other physical objects. 
These are the nine kinds of causes.^ The buddhisattva is in 
the nature of pleasure and manifestation. When it attains 
supreme perfection (prakar§ati^ya), it naturally attains pleasure 
and discriminative knowledge. But they are not manifested 
because they are obscured by demerit (adharma) and tamas. 
When they are removed by merit (dharma) or performance of 
the yogahgas, the light of discriminative knowledge shines 
forth. ^ Vijnanabhiksu states that the yogangas are prescribed 
for inferior aspirants (mandadhikarin) ; the path of action 
(kriyayoga), penances, study of the scriptures, and resignation 
of all actions and their fruits to God, is intended for the 
mediocre aspirants (madhyamadhikarin) or extroverts (v3aitthita- 
citta). Repeated practice (abhyasa) and detachment (vairagya) 
are intended for the superior aspirants (uttamadhikarin) or 
introverts.® 

Patanjali says that penance, regular study of the scriptures, 
or dedication of all actions to God, repeatedly practised for a 
long period, exhausts the afflictions gradually and generates 
concentration.* When the afflictions are attenuated by the per- 
formance of actions (kriyayoga), the mental modes afflicted by 
pleasure, pain, and delusion, which are their manifest func- 
tions, should be arrested by meditation (dhyana) on discrimina- 
tive knowledge (prasamkhyana) till they become incapable of 
producing effects almost like biunt seeds (dagdhabijakalpa). 
The manifest modes of afflictions can be arrested by continuous 
human effort of meditation. But their subtle dispositions 
(samskara) are destroyed only when the mind in which they 
subsist is destroyed or merged in cosmic egoism (asmita). 
Dispositions are modes of the mind. When the substance is 
destroyed, its modes are boimd to be destroyed. When the 
mind attains liberation. It is merged in its cause. When the 
mind is merged in cosmic egoism (asmita), all subtle disposi- 
tions of afflictions, feelings, emotions, and passions are des- 
troyed.® 


' YB., ii. 28. 
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23. Abhydsa and Vairagya 

The superior aspirants or introverts can attain absorptive 
concentration or trance (samadhi) by continuous and steadfast 
practice (abhyasa) and detachment (vairagya). The stream of 
mind flows in two directions. It flows through the downward 
channel of discriminative knowledge towards isolation (kaivalya) 
or complete independence of the self. It flows through the 
downward channel of non-discrimination towards empirical life 
(samsara). It flows for good. It flows for evil. Empirical cogni- 
tions of objects are obstructed by detachment. Discriminative 
knowledge is manifested by steadfast practice of discrimination 
between the self and the not-self. The complete suspension of 
all mental functions depends on these two conditions, steadfast 
habit of discrimination (abhy^a) and detachment (vairagya). 
The path of enjoyment is obstructed by dispassion for worldly 
objects. The path of liberation is opened by steadfast habit 
of discrimination. 

Steadfastness (abhyasa) consists in continuous efforts in 
performing the eightfold yoga practices which are the external 
and internal aids to yoga. It leads to the blissful unrufl3ed state 
of mind (sthiti) due to the continued flow of mental modes 
dominated by sattva which completely overpowers rajas and 
tamas. The mind is not ruffled by joys and sorrows in this state. 
Sounds, tastes, smells, colours, good and evil things of the world 
cannot excite pleasure or pain in it. The mind attains the state 
of one-pointedness (ekagrata) . Steadfastness becomes firmly 
rooted (dfdhabhumi), when it is continued uninterruptedly for 
a long period. When the aspirant continues the habit of per- 
forming the yogangas with austerity, absolute sex-restraint, 
meditation, and devotion, he acquires firm steadfastness, and 
is not soon overpowered by dispositions of empirical cognitions 
(v 5 nitthanasamskara), and entrapped by worldly enjoyments. 
Extroversion is remedied by introversion. Restlessness of mind 
can be completely overcome by steadfast habit of concentration. 
Firm steadfastness can bring about the restrained condition 
(nirodha) of the mind.‘ 

Detachment (vairagya) is of two kinds, inferior (apara) and 
superior (para). Inferior detachment (apara vairagya) consists 
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in aversion to the objects of worldly and heavenly enjoyments.* 
The aversion is due to extirpation of desire for them. It is due 
to the understanding of their painful consequences. Women,, 
food and drink, lordliness, and the like are the objects of 
worldly enjoyment. Disembodied condition of merging in the 
sense-organs (vaidehya), merging in prakrti (prakrtilayatva), 
and unalloyed heavenly bliss are the objects of other-worldly 
enjoyments. Inferior detachment consists in complete indiffer- 
ence to sensible and supersensible objects of enjoyment even 
when the mind comes into contact with them owing to the 
realization of their painful consequences and discrimination of 
the self from the not-self. Inferior detachment is of four kinds : 
(1) yatamanasamjna ; (2) vyatirekasamjna ; (3) ekendriya- 

samjna ; (4) vasikarasamjna. The yatamanasamjna consists in 
the endeavour to destroy the afflictions of attachment, aversion, 
and other emotions and passions which direct the sense-organs 
to their objects. Interest is the subjective condition of atten- 
tion. If it is destroyed, attention to objects ceases. They fail 
to evoke interest and therefore cannot attract attention. The 
sense-organs are directed to their objects by the mind. If it 
is purged of attachment and aversion, it acquires complete in- 
difference to the objects of enjoyment.^ The endeavour to 
destroy the impurities of mind is yatamanavairagya. Vyatireka- 
samjna consists in determining attachments to what objects have 
not been destroyed, and in endeavouring to destroy them. It 
is the effort to destroy the attachments that still persist in the 
mind and direct the sense-organs to certain objects. This is 
vyatirekavairagya. Ekendriyasamjna consists in the conti- 
nuance of eagerness (autsukya) for enjoyment in the mind even 
after the sense-organs are withdrawn from their objects The 
subtle subconscious impressions of enjoyments persist in the 
mind in this condition. This is ekendriyavairagya. Va^ara- 
samjna consists in destroying even the eagerness of the mind 
for enjoyment by extirpating the subconscious impressions of 
enjoyments." It is absolute indifference to all temporal and 
non-temporal objects of enjoyment*. The mind shakes off" 
thraldom to them completely. They become its slaves 


Cp. DP., 120, xiv. 9, xxvi. 35, xxvi. 28. 

* CP., DP., XXV. 18, 19; xxv. 10. 
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Vaiakaravairagya is the complete conquest of the sensible and 
supersensible objects of enjoyment. It is due to the knowledge 
of their consequential painfulness. 

Superior detachment (para vairagya) consists in complete 
indifference to the guuas with their manifest and unmanifest 
modifications due to steadfast practice of discriminative 
knowledge of the self. The mind is purged of rajas and tamas 
and dominated by sattva which makes it pure and transparent. 

Supreme detachment is the culmination of transparence of 
mind. It is mere clarity of discriminative insight (jnanaprasada- 
matra). The aspirant who has acquired supreme detachment 
knows that he has attained complete freedom or isolation, that 
his afflictions have been uprooted, and that his cycle of birth 
and death has been broken. Supreme detachment is the culmi- 
nation of knowledge which includes isolation in an embodied 
state. ^ It is embodied release (jivanmukti) . In inferior detach- 
ment there are traces of rajas left in the mind. But in superior' 
detachment even these traces are destroyed and the pure sattva 
of mind shines forth. Tamas is completely removed by the 
pre-eminence of sattva in both the conditions. In supreme 
detachment there is absolute clarity of discriminative knowledge 
of the self. It is another name for embodied liberation (jivan- 
mukti). It is dharmameghasamadhi which consists in indiffer- 
ence to the discriminative knowledge of the self vmtainted by 
any desire for fruits. “ 

24. Kinds of Samddhi 

We have seen that Vyasa defines yoga as concentration 
(samadhi), which is a universal property of mind, and can be 
acquired by all. The distracted (ksipta), torpid (mudha), 
occasionally steady (viksipta) states of the mind are tmfavour- 
able to concentration. The one-pointed (ekagra) and restrained 
(niruddha) states are favourable to it. Samadhi is either 
conscious (samprajnata) or superconscious (asamprajnata) . 
The former manifests the real nature of an object, wears off 
afflictions, loosens the ties of bondage in the shape of merit 
and demerit and inclines the mind to the restrained state. The 

* Jfianasyaiva paraka$ffia vairagyam. Y'B., i. 16. 

* YS., YB., TV., YV., YMP., i. 15, 16; YS., iv. 22 . 
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latter consists in the suppression of all mental functions.^ 
The former is concentration on an object (sabija). The mind 
is concentrated on an object and identifies itself with it. The 
latter is objectless concentration. The mind is not concen- 
trated on an object. It is devoid of all mental modes and dis- 
positions.* 

Conscious trance (samprajnata samadhi) is of .six kinds. 
(1) Savitarka samadhi is the concentration in which the mind 
identifies itself with a gross object (sthula artha) together with 
its name (sabda) and cognition (jnana). In it the object is 
not manifested to consciousness in its pure form but associated 
and identified with its name and cognition, though the object, 
the name, and the cognition are quite distinct from one 
another. It is called savitarka, since its object appears in 
trance-consciousness (samadhiprajna) as associated with the 
determinations of its name and cognition (sabdarthajnanavi- 
kalpanuviddha) . (2) Nirvitarka samadhi is the concentration 

in which the mind identifies itself with a gross object devoid of 
association with its name and cognition. In it the object is 
manifested to trance-consciousness in its pure form (arthama- 
tranirbhasa) free from the recollection of its name. Even the 
cognition of the object is not manifested to trance-conscious- 
ness (svarupasunyeva) . This kind of conscious trance is free 
from all determinations (vikalpasunya) .* (3) Savicara samadhi 
is the concentration in which the mind identifies itself with 
subtle tanmatras associated with the notions of time, space, 
and causality, and endued with manifest qualities, which are 
apprehended by one cognition.^ (4) Nirvicara samadhi is the 
concentration in which the mind identifies itself with subtle 
tanmatras devoid of sublatent, actual, and latent qualities, and 
yet capable of being endued with these qualities, and free from 
associations with time, space, and causality. Subtle tanmatras 
are manifested to trance-consciousness in their true nature 
devoid of all determinations which are attributed to them. 
Even cognitions of the tanmatras are not manifested to trance- 
consciousness (svarupasunyevarthamatra prajna) in this kind 
of samadhi.® The subtle objects of concentration are not only 
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the tanmatras, but also egoism (ahamkara), buddhi, and 
prakrti.^ (5) Anandanugata samadhi is the concentration in 
which the mind identifies itself with the gross sense-organs, the 
products of egoism (ahaihkara) in which sattva with its bliss 
predominates. The mental mode “I am happy” is manifested 
to trance-consciousness as a direct and immediate apprehension 
(sak§atkara).“ It does not admit of two kinds, sananda and 
nirananda.® (6) Asmitanugata samadhi is the concentration 
in w'hich the mind identifies itself with egoism (asmita) identi- 
fied with the self. There is a direct and immediate apprehen- 
sion of the mental mode T am’ identified with the pure self. 
It dees not admit of two kinds, sasmita and nirasmita.^ 

Vyasa comprehends all kinds of conscious trance (sampra- 
jnata samadhi) under three classes: (1) grahya samadhi or 
concentration on external objects, gross and subtle ; (2) 
grahanasamadhi or concentration on the sense-organs ; (3) 
grahitr-samadhi or concentration on the self. In these trance- 
cognitions the mind is coloured by, and completely identified 
with, the objects, the sense-organs, and the self. This identi- 
fication is called samapatti.® Vacaspati includes vitarkanugata 
and vicaranugata samadhis apprehending gross objects and 
tanmatras in grahyasamadhi, anandanugata samadhi appre- 
hending the sense-organs in grahanasamadhi, and asmitanugata 
samadhi apprehending egoism in grahltrsamadhi.® 

Vijnanabhiksu holds a different view. Vitarkanugata 
samadhi is concentration on gross objects and sense-organs, in 
which there is immediate apprehension of their infinite pecu- 
liarities imknown before. It is either savitarka or nirvitarka. 
Vicaranugata samadhi is concentration on tanmatras, ahamkara, 
mahat and prakrti, in which there is immediate apprehension 
of their infinite peculiarities (a&favi&§asaksatkara) . It is 
either savicara or nirvicara. Anandanugata samadhi is concen- 
tration on extreme bliss owing to the predominance of sattva. 
There is immediate apprehension of the bliss in the form T am 
happy’. It does not admit of two kinds, sananda and nirananda. 
Asmitanugata samadhi is concentration on the pure self, in 
which there is direct apprehension of it in the form ‘I am’. 


‘ YS., YB., i. 45. 
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It has either the finite self (jivatman) or the supreme »elf 
(paramatman) for its object. It does not admit of two kinds, 
sasmita and nirasmita. Direct apprehension of the pure self 
(kevalapuru§ajnana) is indeterminate (nirvikalpa) only. It 
cannot be determinate.^ 

Savitarka, nirvitarka, sayicara, and nirvicara samadhis are 
called sabija samadhi. They are concentration on objects which 
are their basis (alambana). The first two are concentration on 
gross objects. The last two are concentration on subtle 
objects.* They are kinds of samprajnata samadhi or conscious 
trance. They are called sabija also because they contain seeds 
(bija) of bondage. They are devoid of discriminative knowledge 
which dispels false knowledge (avidya). 

Nirvicara samadhi or concentration on subtle objects free 
from all determinations of time, space, and causality, purges 
the mind of the impurities of rajas and tamas and makes it 
translucent owing to the predominance of sattva. It generates 
the purity of mind (adhyatmaprasada) . It acquires clarity or 
intuition which clearly apprehends objects in their real nature 
without temporal order. It is like the vision of one who sees all 
objects from the top of a mountain.* The intuition (prajua) of 
the yogin whose mind is pure and translucent and purged of all 
afflictions and impurities apprehends only truth (rta). So it 
is called rtambhara prajua. It is free from all taint of false- 
hood. It directly apprehends all particular qualities of subtle, 
hidden, and remote objects, and souls. It is different from 
the knowledge derived from mference and testimony which 
apprehend generalities (samanya) only. Rtambhara prajna 
apprehends particular qualities of supersensible objects 
directly.* 

The dispositions (samskara) of the intuition of nirvicara 
samadhi overpower and counteract the dispositions of empirical 
cognitions (vyutthanasamskara) . When they are overpowered, 
they cannot generate empirical cognitions in the form of 
recollections. When empirical cognitions are arrested, con- 
centration is generated. Concentration gives rise to intuition 
(prajna). Intuitions produce dispositions. Dispositions of 
intuitions destroy afflictions, false knowledge, egoism, attach- 

’ YS., YB., i. 47. 
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ment, aversion, and will-to-live. So they prevent the mind 
from generating experience or enjo5nnent and suffering. The 
mind functions till discriminative knowledge dawns upon it.^ 

Superconscious trance (asamprajnata samadhi) is called 
nirbija because it is objectless and devoid of avidya which is 
the seed of bondage. It arises from the complete suppression 
or destruction of conscious trance (samprajnata samadhi) and 
its dispositions. The dispositions of superconscious trances 
overpower and counteract the dispositions of conscious trances. 
The dispositions of superconscious trances are destroyed along 
with the mind which is merged in prakrti. When the mind 
is destroyed, the pure self remains in its essential nature 
(svarupapratistha) . It is said to be then liberated (mukta).^ 

Superconscious trance is objectless (niralambana) . There 
is complete suppression of all mental modes. But their dis- 
positions are left in the mind (samskara^sa) . This kind of 
trance can be brought about by supreme detachment (para 
vairagya) which is its means. Steadfast practice of supreme 
detachment makes the mind objectless, since all desires for 
objects ate extirpated. When the mind is no longer modified 
into objects, it ceases to have modes. When its modes are 
destroyed, it seems to be destroyed. This is superconscious 
trance which is objectless and free from cognitions, feelings, 
and conations, but not free from dispositions. It cannot be 
brought about by inferior detachment which is not absolutely 
free from all attachment for objects. Inferior detachment can 
generate conscious trance. Superior detachment can generate 
superconscious trance.^ 

The superconscious trance of disembodied souls (videha) 
and persons whose minds are merged in prakiii (prakitilaya) 
is due to avidya or false knowledge. Their minds are not 
destroyed. They persist with their dispositions and cling to 
the souls. There is a semblance of apprehension of complete 
freedom or isolation (kaivalya). There is no extirpation of 
avidya in them. They attain these supernatural conditions by 
concentrating their minds on prakifi and its evolutes. They 
attain inferior release resembling heavenly bliss. They may 
fall from this condition and be bom again.* 
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The superconscious trance of the yogins is due to faith 
(^addha), power (virya), recollection of truth or meditation 
(smrti), concentration (samadhi), and intuition (prajna). Faith 
is purity or clarity of mind. It protects the aspirant like 
mother. It does him great good. Desirous of discriminative 
knowledge he makes efforts. These generate meditation on 
truth. Meditation gives rise to concentration or conscious 
trance. The trance generates discriminative intuition (prajna- 
viveka). Steadfast practice of this intuition and dispassion for 
its objects generates superconscious trance. Thus conscious 
trance is an aid to super conscious trance.^ 

Samadhi can be attained by single-minded devotion to God 
(Isvarapranidhana) also. The grace of God falls on His devotee 
who meditates on Him with extreme devotion. God grants 
him samadhi by His grace. So His devotee attains it without 
his own efforts.® All distractions of attention are completely 
overcome by devotion to God.® The Yoga recognizes the path 
of devotion to God (bhaktiyoga) . 

The stability of mind can be attained by concentration on 
the mind of a person who has attained embodied release and 
shaken off all attachments. It can be attained by concentration 
on dream-cognitions or sleep-cognitions, or by meditation on 
attractive objects. It can be attained by concentration on subtle 
objects as we have already seen.* 

25. Supernormal Powers 

The third book, Vibhutipada of the Yoga Sutra, is devoted 
to the description of supernatural powers that arise from stead- 
fast practice of yogahgas and concentration on different objects. 
But these occult powers are obstacles to the aspirant. The stead- 
fast habit of performing the yogahgas generates supernormal 
powers which are devoid of philosophical significance. Each 
yogahga brings its own reward. Non-injury destroys enmity 
of all other animals. Even ferocious wild animals do no harm 
to the person who is a votary of ahimsa. Truthfulness makes 
a person’s words infallible. He can make others virtuous and 
capable of attaining heaven by benedictory words which are 
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fraught with potent suggestive forces. Non-stealing or non^ 
covetousness brings untold wealth from all directions. 
Absolute sex-restraint generates unfailing powers to impart 
knowledge to disciples. Non-acceptance of unnecessary gifts 
generates the power of knowing the past, present, and future 
births. These supernormal powers arise from steadfast habit 
of performing restraints.^ Bodily cleanliness generates hatred 
for one’s own body and aversion to contact with other’s bodies. 
Mental cleanliness generates purity of mind, complacence, one- 
pointedness, conquest of the senses, and capacity for intuition 
of the self. Contentment generates supreme bliss. It is due 
to the extinction of desires. Sensual pleasure is not even a 
fraction of this bliss. Austerities destroy all impurities of mind, 
and generate supernormal powers of the body and the sense- 
organs. They produce minuteness (anima), lightness (laghima), 
largeness (mahima), reaching remote objects (prapti), un- 
obstructed fulfilment of desires (prakamya), absolute control 
over physical objects (vaatva), fulfilment of resolutions 
(yatrakamavasayitva), and hypersesthesia of the sense-organs, 
clairvoyance, clair audience, and the like. Recitation of a 
mantra generates vision of the desired deity. Resignation of all 
actions to God generates conscious ecstasy which produces in- 
tuition of desired objects in other times, places, and births. 
These supernormal powers arise from the steadfast habit of 
performing observances (niyama).® Bodily posture generates 
endurance of heat and cold, and the like. It facilitates breath 
control. Complete mastery over breath control destroys 
demerits and afilictions which obscure discriminative know- 
ledge, and produces capacity for fixation of attention. With- 
drawal of the senses from their objects generates absolute control 
over them. Sense-conquest is either extinction of attachment 
for sensible objects. Or it is perception of them without 
pleasure or pain due to extinction of attachment and aversion. 
Fixation of attention, meditation, and concentration, called 
samyama, generate the light of intuition (prajnaloka).^ 

Samyama on three kinds of modifications by change of 
quality, change of mark, and change of state (dharmalaksana- 
vasthaparinama) generates intuition of the past and the future.* 

■YS., YB., ii. 35-39. * YS., YB., ii. 48, 49, 52, 53, 55; iii. 5. 
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Samyama on ones’s own predispositions generates intuition of 
the past births. Concentration on others’ predispositions 
generates intuition of their past births. Direct apprehension 
of the predispositions arises from concentration on them. This 
apprehension generates intuition of the past births.^ Concentra- 
tion on the mental modes of another person through their bodily 
expressions generates intuition of his mind with its modes. But 
it does not produce intuition of their objects. Thus concen- 
tration brings about thought-reading and insight into another’s 
mind.’* Concentration of the light of intuition on subtle, hidden, 
and remote objects generates knowledge of them.® Concentration 
on the light of the brain generates vision of the siddhas living 
in the region between the earth and heaven.'* Samyama on 
the heart, which is the seat of the mind, generates knowledge 
of the mind.® Concentration on the pure self through its re- 
flection in the mental mode generates knowledge of the self.® 
Intuitive knowledge (pratibhajnana) arises spontaneously with- 
out instruction. It is the precursor of discriminative knowledge. 
It can apprehend all objects.^ Concentration on moments and 
their temporal order generates discriminative intuition (viveka- 
jajnana) of all objects with their modifications. This intuition 
can distinguish those objects from one another, which cannot 
be distinguished from one another by their universals (jati), 
peculiar marks (lak§ana), and positions in space (de&). It 
directly apprehends all objects with their modes without tem- 
poral sequence (akrama) in the present moment (ekak§anopa- 
ruiBia). It is complete knowledge (paripurna jnana). It is the 
saving knowledge (tarakajnana).® 

Concentration on the sun generates knowledge of the 
cosmos. Concentration on the moon produces knowledge of 
the arrangement of the stars. Concentration on the pole star 
generates knowledge of their movements. Concentration on the 
navel produces knowledge of the structure of the body. Concen- 
tration on the cavity in the throat destroys hunger and thirst.® 
Concentration on the pure self produces knowledge of subtle, 
hidden, remote, past, and future objects, and hypersesthesia of 
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tlie sense-organs, perception of supersensible sound, touch, 
sight, taste, and smell. ^ 

When merit and demerit are attenuated by mental discipline, 
the mind of the yogin can enter into another body with his 
sense-organs.^ The yogin can assume many bodies by power of 
yoga. He produces many minds (nirmanacitta) out of asmita 
(egoism) by mere resolution. He produces one mind which can 
regulate all these created minds and control their resolutions 
and actions. “ Concentration on omens of death or one’s own 
merits and demerits produces knowledge of the time and place 
of one’s death. ^ Mastery over udana vital force by concentra- 
tion on it generates the power of voluntary death. ^ Concentra- 
tion on samana vital force generates effulgence of the body.® 
Samyama on gross elements generates minuteness (anima) , light- 
ness (laghima), largeness (mahima), and power of reaching 
remote objects (prapti). Samyama on their nature produces 
non-obstruction to desires (prakamya). Samyama on the tan- 
matras generates the power of controlling animate and inanimate 
physical objects (vasitva). Samyama on sattva, rajas, and tamas 
generates the power of creating and destroying physical objects 
(isitva) . Samyama on their power of generating experience and 
liberation produces the power of fulfilling the desires with re- 
gard to physical objects (yatrakamavasayitva) . The yogin can 
overcome the qualities of physical objects by acquiring mastery 
over them through concentration (bhutajaya). He can enter 
into a rock. Water cannot drench him. Fire cannot burn him. 
The strong wind cannot remove him from one place to another. 
He can become invisible to all. But these miracles are not due 
to the suspension of the laws of nature. A powerful yogin 
cannot turn one thing into another, but can change the powers 
•of things.^ Samyama on the nature of physical elements gene- 
rates supernatural powers of the body, beauty, charm, strength, 
and hardness of a thunder.® Conquest of the senses (indriyajaya) 
arises from concentration on the sense-organs, their causes, 
egoism, sattva, rajas, and tamas, their apprehension of objects, 
and conduciveness to experience and liberation. It gives rise 

‘YS., YB., iii. 36. *YS., Hi. 22. 

* YS., YB., iii. 38. ‘ YS.. iii. 39. 

* YS., YB., iv. 4, 5. ‘YS., iii. 40. 

’ Na ca Sakto’pi padarthaviparyasam karoti. YB., iii. 45. 
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to quick movement of mind, movement of the senses to their 
objects without any aid of the body, and control over prakrti 
and its evolutes/ Concentration on the discriminative know- 
ledge of the self and buddhi generates the power of controlling 
all unconscious objects (sarvabhavadhisthatrtva), and omni- 
science (sarvajnatrtva) or knowledge of all objects with their 
arrangements of sattva, rajas, and tamas, endued with mani- 
fested, actual, and xmmanifest qualities without their sequence. 
It generates omniscience and omnipotence. Omniscience des- 
troys all afflictions and merits and demerits. This is the siddhi 
called vi^ka. The yogin becomes the master (vasin).^ 

The supernormal powers are achievements to the extroverts 
(vyutthitacitta) who are devoid of concentration. But they 
appear to be harmful to the introverts absorbed in concentration 
(samahitacitta) because they are hindrances to the knowledge 
of the self.^ They are either congenital or due to drugs, mantras, 
austerities, and concentration.* The Yoga system does not 
mention miracles due to black magic. It describes the miracul- 
ous powers born of concentration by the way. They do not 
form its vital part. But an account of the system will be in- 
complete without any mention of them. The Yoga is pre- 
eminently a science of mental discipline. 

26. Karma and Transmigration 

The different kinds of actions, black, white-black, white, 
and non-white-non-black, have already been described. Black 
actions produce vice or demerit (adharma, papa). White-black 
actions produce both virtue (dharma, punya) and vice. White 
actions produce virtue or merit only. Non-white-non-black 
actions of yogins produce neither virtue nor vice.^ Virtue and 
vice are called karmasayas or potencies of actions. They are 
subconscious dispositions of actions. They are ultimately due 
to afflictions, false knowledge, egoism, attachment, aversion, 
and will-to-live (kle&mula). The afflictions are manifested as 
different emotions and passions. So merit and demerit arise 
from desire, greed, delusion, and anger. 


* YS., YB., iii. 48. 
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The karma&yas bear fruits either in the present Hfe 
(drstajanmavedaniya) or in another unknown life (adrstajanma- 
vedaniya) . Merits (punyakarma^ya) arising from steadfast reci- 
tation of mantras, austerities, and concentration, or devotion 
to great saints, noble souls, deities, or God bear fruit in this life. 
Demerits (papakarma&iyas) due to repeated harm done to 
frightened, sick, and poor persons, confident proteges, noble 
souls or hermits doing penances bear fruits in the present life. 
They are drftajanmavedaniya. Other kinds of karma&yas ripen 
and fructify in other future lives. They are adrstajanma- 
vedaniya. The merits and demerits of the yogins who have 
burnt up their afflictions by severe mental discipline ripen and 
bear fruits in the present life.^ 

The karma&yas bear fruits in the forms of birth (jati), 
duration of life (ayn?), and experience (bhoga) with the aid of 
afflictions which are the concomitant conditions of their frui- 
tions. They cannot bear fruits if afflictions are destroyed by 
discriminative knowledge.^ Merits (punykarma&ya) produce 
pleasure, and demerits (papakarma&ya) produce pain.® One 
karmasaya does not produce one birth, since many karmasayas 
of this life and previous lives would require infirute number of 
births for their fruition. One karma&ya does not produce 
many births for the same reason. Many karma&yas combine 
with one another, with some as principal and others as subor- 
dinate, and produce one birth. Principal karma&yas are ready 
to bear fruits. They fructify earlier than subordinate ones. 
Subordinate karma&yas produce their effects after some delay. 
Accumulated virtuous and sinful karma&yas (sancitakarma) of 
this life, being overpowered by those of the previous births 
(prarabdha karma), combine vrith similar karma&yas, cause the 
death of the person, and produce one birth in order to produce 
their fruits. They determine not only birth, but also length 
of life and experience or enjoyment and suffering. They are 
the causes of three fruitions (trivipaka). Some produce experi- 
ence and length of life. They are the causes of two fruitions 
(dvivipaka.) Others produce only experience. They are the 
causes of one fruition only (ekavipaka). 


* YS., YB., ii. 12. 
•YS., YB., ii. 13. 
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The same mind (citta) clings to the soul through many 
births. It is variegated with predispositions (vasana) of afflic- 
tions (kle&), merits and demerits (karma), and fruitions 
(vipaka) of many births. They are anekabhavika or generated 
by many births. They are the latent deposits of actions of 
many hves. They are different from the potencies of actions 
that accumulate in one life. The former are prarabdha karma. 

" The latter are sancita karma. The predispositions of past lives 
are the cause of the instinctive tendencies peculiar to the species 
in the present life. 

The karma&yas accumulating in one life (ekabhavika) are 
either of appointed fruition (niyatavipaka) or of unappointed 
fruition (aniyatavipaka) . The former bear fruits in this life. 
The latter will become fruitful in other lives. This rule applies 
to dr§tajanmavedaniyakarmas of appointed fruition. It does 
not apply to adrstajanmavedaniya-karma&yas of unappointed 
fruition (aniyatavipaka). They may have three different 
courses ; (1) They may be destroyed without fruition. (2) They 
may be merged in the principal action. (3) They may remain 
for a long time, being overpowered by the principal action of 
appointed fruition, since adrftajanmavedaniyakarmasayas of un- 
appointed fruition are not manifested at the time of death. 
They may be destroyed. They may be merged in the principal 
karma&yas as subordinate to it. They may remain for a long 
time, being overpowered by principal karmasayas, till they are 
awakened by similar karmasayas and enabled to bear fruits. 
There is no certainty about the time, place, and occasion of 
the ripening and fruition of the adrstajanmavedaniyakarma&yas 
of unappointed fruition. Hence the course of karmasayas is 
said to be varied and inscrutable.' 

The Yoga doctrine of Karma and transmigration has great 
similarity with the Jaina doctrine. It believes in transmigration 
of the human soul into an animal body and a divine body It 
believes in the continuity of the same mind through innumer- 
able lives, in which predispositions (vasana) of many births 
are imbedded. They can be destroyed by destroying avidya 
and other afflictions which are their causes, merits and demerits 
birth, length of life, and experience which are their effects’ 
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the mind which is their substrate, and objects of experience. 
These can be destroyed by discriminative knowledge of the 
self.^ 


27. Liberation (Kaivalya) 

In empirical consciousness (vyutthana) the self wrongly 
identifies itself with mental modes which assume the forms of 
objects, and in which it is reflected. But in liberation the self 
remains in its essential condition (svarupe avasthana). There 
is a beginningless relation (anadisambandha) between the self 
and the buddhi due to avidya on account of which the self 
erroneously identifies itself with buddhi, and is entangled in 
bondage.^ Life is full of pain. All is pain to the discriminating 
person.^ The threefold pain (tapatraya) discussed already is 
due to avidya.* It can be destroyed by right knowledge 
(samyagdar&na) . Just as medical science treats of diseases, 
the cause of diseases, the cure of diseases, and the medicines 
for diseases, so the science of hberation treats of samsara or 
empirical life of bondage, the cause of samsara, liberation, and 
the means of liberation. Samsara abounding in misery is to 
be avoided (heya) ; the conjimction (samyoga) of purusa with 
prakrti is the cause of the avoidable samsara (heyahetu) ; the 
absolute extinction of their conjunction is avoidance (hana) ; 
right knowledge is the means of avoidance (hanopaya).* 
Future pain is to be avoided. The conjunction of the self with 
the buddhi is its cause.® Avidya is the cause of the conjunction. 
When it is destroyed, the conjunction is destroyed, and the 
self is liberated, and remains in its essential condition. 
When the self realizes its intrinsic nature, it is liberated.® 
Discriminative knowledge untainted by avidya is the means 
of liberation. When afflictions and their seeds or dispositions 
are burnt by discriminative knowledge, and are made incapable 
of producing their effects, the sattva of the mind becomes pre- 
dominant and translucent, and the stream of discriminative 
knowledge (vivekapratyayapravaha) becomes pure and un- 

* YS., YB., iv. 11. * YB., i. 3, 4. 

• Sarvam duhkham vivekinah. YB., ii. 15; Cp. DP., xx. d. 

‘ Cp. DP., xViii. 9. ■ * YS., ii. 16, 17, 23. 
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tainted (aviplava vivekakhyati) . This is the means of achieve- 
ment of liberation.^ When the potencies of alSictions (klesabija) 
are burnt up, they cannot produce their effects. When they 
are destroyed along with the mind, the pure self does not suffer 
threefold pain (tapatraya). When the manas is merged in 
prakrti with its sattva, rajas, and tamas, the self is completely 
dissociated from the gunas (atyantikaguiiaviyoga), and realizes 
its essential nature (svarupaprati§tha) as transcendental con- 
sciousness (citi&kti) . When the self shakes off attachment 
even to the discriminative knowledge of itself, it attains abso- 
lute freedom or isolation (kaivalya). This is the culmination 
of supreme detachment (para vairagya)' When the self acquires 
supreme detachment for even discriminative knowledge of itself, 
it acquires dharmameghasamadhi, which is the highest stage 
of conscious ecstasy (samprajnatasamadhi) . It is a continuous 
flow of discriminative knowledge.® It destroys all afflictions 
(klesa), actions (karma), and merits and demerits (karmasaya) 
with their roots or dispositions. When they are destroyed, the 
discriminating (vidvan) self becomes liberated, even while 
living an embodied life. This is called embodied release (jivan- 
mukti).^ When the dispositions of all mental modes, afflicted 
and unafflicted, are destroyed, the self acquires superconscious 
ecstasy (asamprajnata samadhi). When all mental modes and 
their dispositions are completely arrested, the self is disen- 
tangled from the meshes of prakrti, becomes pure (amala) and 
isolated (kevala), shines forth with its light of intrinsic trans- 
cendental consciousness (svarupamatrajyoti),® and becomes 
omniscient.® When the gunas are merged in prakrti after 
accomplishing the purposes of the self, experience and libera- 
tion, the self attains disembodied release (videhakaivalya) . It 
consists in remaining in its essential nature (svarupaprati§tha) 
or transcendental consciousness (citisakti) free from empirical 
consciousness due to mental modes. 

The self is eternally pure and liberated. It is said to be 
entangled in bondage and liberated from bondage in relation 
to prakrti or buddhi. When the modes of buddhi are attributed 
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to the self, it is said to be bound. When they are completely 
destroyed or merged in their cause, prakyti, they are no longer 
attributed to the self, and it is said to be liberated. Bondage 
and liberation of the self are not real. 

28. Critical Estimate 

The Yoga metaphysics is the Samkhya dualism of prakrti 
and purusas with God added to it. The conception of God 
does not mitigate the dualism. God is not the creator of 
prakrti and purusas. He is not the material cause of the 
world. He is its efficient cause only in the sense that He 
disturbs the equilibrium of prakrti and starts its evolution and 
guides it and adapted it to the merits and demerits (adrsfa) of 
the purusas. He removes the barriers to the production of 
effects by the material causes. The relation of God to prakrti 
is external. He is not its immanent spirit. The relation of 
God to the puru§as also is external. He is not their immanent 
spirit. God removes obstacles of the moral aspirants to their 
achievement of liberation. But God’s aid is not necessary for 
liberation. Devotion to God or resignation of all actions to 
God is one of the means of liberation. God can be dispensed 
with for attaining freedom from bondage. The yoga is a 
method of self-help and severe mental discipline. God is 
loosely connected with prakrti and purusas. 

The relation of prakrti to puru§as is said to be conjunction. 
But how there can be conjunction between an incorporeal 
ubiquitous spirit (purusa) and a corporeal ubiquitous prakrti 
passes comprehension. Avidya of the purusa has been credited 
with miraculous powers. It brings about conjunction between 
puru§a and prakrti. But what is the cause of avidya? The 
Yoga does not answer the question. Its psychology and ethics 
are based on the conception of avidya. The Yoga ontology 
is open to many of the objections which have been urged 
against the Samkhya ontology. Its conceptions of time, space, 
and different kinds of modifications are of great philosophical 
significance. 

The Yoga psychology is intellectualistic. It regards 
emotions as intellectual disorders. Emotions are called 
afflictions. They are due to false knowledge (avidya). They 
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can be destroyed by right knowledge. The Yoga had a clear 
conception of the subconscious impressions or dispositions 
(samskara). It refers to emotional dispositions (kle&samskara), 
cognitive dispositions (jnanajasamskara), conative dispositions 
(karma&yas), and predispositions of past lives (vasana). They 
can be known directly by concentration (samadhi). They can 
be destroyed by discriminative knowledge. 

The Yoga system anticipated the doctrine of Psycho- 
analysis which prescribes methods of unearthing the repressed 
tmconscious complexes and tackling them rationally. But they 
differ from each other in fundamental respects. The Yoga 
advocates rationalism. Psycho-analysis advocates irrationalism. 
The former adopts asceticism. The latter adopts hedonism or 
self-expression. The former is intellectualistic, while the latter 
is voluntaristic. The former regards all emotions as intellec- 
tual disorders or effects of false knowledge. The latter regards 
all judgments as coloured by unconscious whishes. 

The Yoga ethics is intellectual eudaemonism. Perfect 
knowledge of the self as transcendental consciousness (citi^kti) 
is the summum bonunt of human life. It is free from bliss. It 
is devoid of will. The buddhi is w'ill. It is endued with bliss. 
The purusa is pme non-empirical consciousness. Freedom 
(kaivalya) is self-realization. It is the existence of the pure 
self in its essential condition (svarupapratistha) . 

The Yoga ethics is asceticism inasmuch as it inculcates 
extirpation of love, hatred, and all other emotions and desires 
including the will-to-live. It enjoins strict observance of non- 
injury, in body, mind, and speech, truthfulness consistent with 
the welfare of all creatures, non-stealing and greedlessness, 
absolute sex-restraint, and non-acceptance of unnecessary gifts, 
purity of body and mind, contentment, penances, recitation of 
mantras, dedication of all actions to God, habits of pure 
thoughts and virtuous actions, control of body, sense-organs, 
and mind. It is the art of discipline of body, life, and mind. 
It aims at liberation of the self. 

The Yoga ethics is not egoistic inasmuch as it is not 
indifferent to the welfare of mankind (lokahita) and the sentient 
creation (sarvabhutahita). Good will or friendship (maitri) for 
all happy creatures, compassion (karuna) for aU miserable 
creatures, cheerfulness or joy (mudita) for all virtuous persons. 
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and indifference (upeksa) to all vicious persons are described 
as the means of stability and complacence of the mind. They 
are stressed by Jainism and Buddhism also. Thus the Yoga 
is altruistic in outlook. It defines virtue as benevolence, and 
vice as malevolence. Hence the Yoga is not egoistic, though 
it is predominantly ascetic and concerned with achievement of 
the transcendental condition of the self. The Yoga method of 
self-realization is a bold achievement of the Hindu mind. Its 
ethics seems to be profoundly influenced by the Jaina and 
Buddhist ethics. Its doctrine of karma and transmigration 
bears the stamp of the Jaina doctrine. 


12 



CHAPTER III 

THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY 
1. Introduction 

According to the Jaina tradition R§abha was the founder 
of Jainism. It was taught by twenty four Tirthahkaras who 
attained liberation. R§abha was the first, and Vardhamana was 
the last Tirthankara. Vardhamana, the last prophet, was a 
contemporary of Buddha. He was born in 599 B.C. and died 
in 527 B.C.^ The Jaina scriptures are founded on his teachings. 
He was called the Jina, spiritual conqueror, Mahavira, great 
hero. He was not the founder of Jainism. He reformed the 
creed of Parsvanatha, the twenty third Tirthankara, who is 
said to have died 250 years before Vardhamana. Parsvanatha 
was probably a historical person. The other Tirthankaras are 
legendary. The orthodox Jainas believe that the Jaina religion 
is eternal, and that it has been revealed by Tirthankaras in every 
one of the endless epochs of the world. Vardhamana organized 
his disciples into a regular order with lay and monastic members 
of both sexes. 

There are two main sects of Jainism, Svetambaras and 
Digambaras. They agree in believing in all the fundamental 
tenets of Jainism. They differ in inessential tenets. The 
Digambaras hold that the Tirthankaras live without food, that 
a monk who owns any property and wears clothes cannot attain 
liberation, and that no woman can attain liberation. They 
disown the canonical works of the Svetambaras. They them- 
selves have none. The Digambaras are sky-clad or nude. The 
Svetambaras are clothed in white. The schism took place in 
82 A.D.^ 

The Jaina philosophy was developed out of the canonical 
works of the Jainas. Many glosses and commentaries were 
written on the sacred texts. Philosophical literature was first 
written in Prakrit, and then in Sanskrit. Umasvami or 
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Umasvati (135 — ^219 A.D.) wrote Taltvdrthddhigamasutra.^ It 
is a sacred epitome of Jainism. It is a Svetambara extra- 
canonical work. But it is revered by the Svetambara and the 
Digambara sects both. It contains all the fundamental principles 
of Jainism. It has many commentaries. Sarvdrtkasiddhi of 
Pujyapada, T attvdrthaslokovdrtika of Vidyanandisvami, and 
Rdjavdrtika of Akalankadeva (750 A.D.) are important 
among them. Amrta Candra Siiri’s (905 A.D.) Tattvdrtha- 
sdra is an important work. Kundakundacarya was the 
author of Pancdstikdyasamayasdra which deals with five 
astikayas or extended beings, jiva, pudgala, dharma, adharma, 
and aka&. He was greatly revered by the Digambara 
sect. He was probably bom in 52 B.C.^ Nemicandra (tenth 
century A.D.) wrote (1) Dravyasamgraha, compendium of 
the substances ; (2) Gommatasdra, dealing with the jiva, 
bondage, the cause of bondage, and the ways of breaking 
bondage ; (3) Labdhisdra, a treatise on attainment (labdhi) of 
those things which lead to perfect conduct, (4) Ksapav^asdra, 
dealing with bondage, passions (ka§aya), soul -tints (lesya), and 
the means of removing passions ; (5) Trilokasdra, dealing with 
the three regions of the universe. Dravyasamgraha is an im- 
portant Jaina work. It deals with the six substances, jiva, 
pudgala, dharma, adharma, aka&, and time, the seven tattvas, 
the nine padarthas, and the means of liberation. Brahmadeva 
wrote a commentary on it several centmies later.® Nydydvatdra 
of Siddhasena Divafcara (480 — 550 A.D.), Jaina Tarkavdriika 
with Santyacarya's commentary, Syddvddamanjart of Malli§ena 
(1292 A.D.), Aptamtmdrnsd of Samantabhadra (600 A.D.), 
Pafiksdmukhasutra of Manikyanandi (800 A.D.) with its com- 
mentary, Pariksdmukhasutralaghuvrtti of Anantavirya (1039 
A.D.), Prameyakamalatndrtanda of Prabhacandra (825 A.D.), 
Pramdnatattvdlokdlahkdra of Vadi Deva Suri (1086 — 1169 
A.D.) are important works on the Jaina theory of knowledge 
and Logic. Hemacandra Suri’s (1088 — 1172 A.D.) Yogasdstfa is 
an important work on the Jaina ethics. Haribhadra Suri (1129 
A.D.) wrote Saddarsanasamuccaya dealing with the different 

‘ J. L. Jaina : English Translation of Tattvarthadhigamasutra, p. vii. 

J A. Chakravartinayanar : English Translation of Pancdstikayasama- 
yasara, Introduction, p. vii. 
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systems of Hindu philosophy. Buddhism and Jainism. Guna- 
ratna (1409 A.D.) wrote a commentary on it called Tarkarahasya- 
dipikd. It contains a short and excellent account of Jainism. 
Madhavacarya’s ^addarsanasarhgraha contains a succint account 
of the Jaina metaphysics. 

The Jaina philosophy is dualism of the soul (jiva) and 
the non-soul (ajiva). There are innumerable souls, earth-souls, 
water-souls, fire-souls, air-souls, plant-souls, animal-souls, 
human-souls, and god-souls. The soul is an eternal spiritual 
substance. It cannot be derived from matter. It is an im- 
material principle. It transmigrates from one body to another. 
The ajiva is matter (pudgala), the principle of motion (dharma), 
the principle of rest (adharma), space (akasa), and time (kala). 
Matter is either an atom (apu) or an aggregate (skandha) of 
atoms. All atoms are homogeneous. Karma is a kind of subtle 
matter which enters into the soiil, and causes its bondage. 
Matter cannot be derived from the soul. The soul and matter 
are entirely heterogeneous. This is dualism. There is no God. 
The Jaina advocates atheism. The world is self-existent and 
eternal. All objects of the world are multiform (anekanta) 
and endued with infinite qualities and relations (ananta- 
dharmaka). This is relative pluralism. The reality can be 
considered from different points of view or nayas. The nayas 
are the standpoints. The different systems of philosophy are 
only partial views of the reality. Jainism is the complete view 
of the reality. It embodies the absolute truth. All judgments 
are relative and probable. No judgments are absolute. This 
is syadvada. There are seven ways of predication. This is 
called saptabhanginyaya. The Jaina ethics is ethics of ahitp<;a 
and asceticism. The Jaina religion is the worship of the 
Tirthankaras and the attainment of liberation by sheer self- 
exertion. It is the religion of self-help. Divinity is innate 
in the human soul. It shines forth in its innate glory when 
it completely extirpates the veil of karma-matter that covers 
the soul and obscures its infinite knowledge, infinite perception 
infinite bliss, and infinite power. 

2. Relation to other Systems 

The Upani§ads recognize the reality of the Brahman and 
consider changes to be appearances. They consider the per- 
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manent substance {e-g., clay) to be real, and its changes of 
form to be names and forms (namarupa) or unreal appearances.^ 
The Advaita Vedanta develops the monism of the Upani§ads 
into Absolutism. It regards the Brahman as pure identity of 
consciousness devoid of all changing quahties and states which 
are branded as appearances. The Buddhists, on the other hand, 
recognize the reality of changing qualities, and deny the reality 
of the substance xmderlying them. They consider the sub- 
stance to be a figment of imagination. The so-called substance 
is a mere conglomeration of changing quahties. There is no 
permanent substance behind them. The Upani§ads afiBrm the 
reality of substance, and deny the reahty of changing qualities. 
The Buddhists afiSrm the reahty of changing quahties, and 
deny the reahty of substance. The Upani§ads provide the 
thesis. The Buddhists provide the antithesis. The Jainas re- 
concile the thesis and the antithesis in a synthesis. They 
affirm the reahty of both substance and quahties related to 
each other in an organic unity. Substance is not bare identity 
as the Upani§ads hold. It is not mere plurality as the 
Buddhists hold. It is identity-in-difference. The Jainas con- 
sider a real entity to be a permanent substance in which some 
new quahties are generated, some old quahties are destroyed, 
and some quahties persist. By virtue of the persisting quahties 
a substance is said to be permanent. Thus Jainism is a recon- 
ciliation of Upanisadic monism and Buddhist pluralism. 

Jainism agrees with the Samkhya in denying the existence 
of God, and advocating duahsm of matter and spirit. The Jaina 
duahsm of jiva and ajiva corresponds to the Samkhya duahsm 
of purusa and prakrti. Both are atheistic. Both recognize the 
reahty of infinite eternal souls. Both emphasize the ethics of 
ahimsa. Both are pessimistic in outlook. The Samkhya 
dualism is more radical than the Jaina duahsm. The puru§a, 
according to the Samkhya, can never be imited with prakrti, 
since they are heterogeneous in their nature. But the jiva, 
according to the Jaina, is imited with the particles of karma- 
matter, and entangled in bondage. The Samkhya does not 
advocate panpsychism. But the Jaina advocates panpsychism, 
and beheves in earth-souls, water-souls, fire-souls, air-souls. 
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plant-souls, animal-souls, and human souls. The puru§a is 
regarded by the Samkhya as the knower (jnatr) only, devoid of 
feeling and activity, but the jiva is regarded by the Jaina as 
the knower (jnatr), enjoyer (bhoktr), and active agent (kartr). 
It has cognition, feeling, and activity. The Samkhya traces 
the world to eternal prakrti from which atoms are evolved. 
Jainism traces the world to eternal homogeneous atoms. 

Jainism agrees with the Yoga in considering a substance 
(dharmin) to be partly identical with, and partly different from, 
its changing qualities and modes (dharma), and permanent in 
the midst of its changing modes. It agrees with it in recogniz- 
ing the reality of modifications of a substance by change of 
quahty (dharmaparinama), change of mark (lak§anaparr5Lama), 
and change of state (avasthaparinama).^ It agrees with it in 
emphasizing the ethics of ahimsa and ascetic morality. But it 
differs from the Yoga in denying the existence of God. Jainism 
is atheistic, while the Yoga is theistic. The Samkhya, the Yoga, 
Jainism, and Buddhism advocate pessimism, and hold that 
liberation can be attained by right knowledge. Jainism stresses 
the importance of right faith and right conduct also. 

Jainism agrees with Buddhism in not believing in the 
existence of God, in rejecting the authority of the Vedas, and 
in emphasizing the ethics of ahimsa. But it differs from 
Buddhism in recognizing the eternity of the souls and the 
reahty of permanent material substances endued with changing 
qualities. Buddhism regards the soul as a stream of cognitions 
(vijnanasantana), and a material substance as a conglomeration 
of changing qualities. 

Jainism agrees with the Mimamsa in recognizing the 
reality of atoms, self-existence and eternity of the world, the 
reality of infinite eternal souls, and in denying the existence 
of God. It differs from the MImaihsa in rejecting the authority 
of the Vedas, eternal relation between words and their meanings, 
the ethics of ritualism, and in advocating the ethics of ahiifasa 
and rigoristic morality. 

Jainism agrees with the Nyaya-Vai&§ika in recognizing 
the reality of eternal atoms, space, time, infinite eternal souls 
which are knowers, enjoyers, and active agents. But it differs 
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from it in rejecting the existence of God, and the authority 
of the Vedas. 

The Jaina contributions to Logic are unique. Relative 
pluralism (anekantavada), the doctrine of standpoints (nayavada), 
relativity of judgments (syadvada), and sevenfold predication 
(saptabhahginyaya), are special contributions of the Jainas to 
Logic. The Jaina attitude to the world is scientific and posi- 
tivistic. Jainism steers a middle course between Absolutism and 
radical pluralism. 

The Jaina philosophy will be considered under five heads : 
(1) Epistemology and Logic, (2) Metaphysics, (3) Psychology, 
(4) Ethics, and (5) Atheism. 


I. epistemology and logic 

3. Valid knowledge {Pramdna) 

Manikya Nandi defines valid knowledge as the determinate 
cognition of itself and an object, which has not been known 
before. It has practical efficiency. It leads to the selection 
of good and the avoidance of evil.* It is a determinate cogni- 
tion. It apprehends itself and an object as it really is. Its 
object must be novel and not known before. Valid know- 
ledge has pragmatic utility. It is capable of prompting action 
which selects a good or rejects an evil. The Jaina regards valid 
knowledge as pramana. ^ 

The Jaina definition sets aside the Buddhist idealist view 
that valid knowledge apprehends itself only, since there is no 
external object. But the Jaina contends that if the external 
object is non-existent, there can be no cognition. The defini- 
tion sets aside the views of the Naiyayikas, the Mimamsakas, 
and others who hold that valid knowledge apprehends an 
external object only, since it cannot apprehend itself. The 
Jaina contends that a cognition can apprehend an object, only 
when it apprehends itself. Knowledge, like a lamp, illumines 
itself as well as an external object. The definition sets aside 
the Naiyayika, the Samkhya, and the Mimamsaka view that 
indeterminate perception is valid. The Jaina does not admit 
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the existence and validity of indetemunate perception (nirvi- 
kalpa pratyak§a) because it does not apprehend specific qualities 
(vise§a), and prompt successful action. The definition excludes 
recollection from valid knowledge, since it apprehends an object 
which was known before. The definition excludes illusion, 
doubt, and indefinite cognition from valid knowledge.' 

Vadi Deva Suri defines valid knowledge as determinate 
cognition which apprehends itself and an object, and which is 
capable of prompting activity which attains a desirable object 
or rejects an undesirable object.^ This definition does not 
exclude recollection and recognition from valid knowledge. 
Siddhasena defines valid knowledge as cognition, which appre- 
hends itself and an object, and which is not contradicted.® 
Jainatarkavdrtika also defines valid knowledge as cognition, 
which apprehends itself and an object, which is free from con- 
tradiction, and which is the cause of attainment of good and 
avoidance of evil.* These definitions do not exclude recollec- 
tion from valid knowledge. Harmony of knowledge with its 
object, practical efficiency, and non-contradiction are the marks 
of truth. Correspondence (avisaqivadakatva), pragmatic utility 
(pravartakatva) or capability of leading to the attainment of the 
intended object (arthaprapakatva), and uncontradictedness 
(abadhitatva) characterize truth.® Ma^iikya Nandi regards 
novelty (anadhigatatva) also as a mark of truth. 

The result of valid knowledge is cessation of ignorance, 
avoidance of evil, selection of good, and indifference. It is 
partly distinct and partly non-distinct from valid knowledge. 
The person who has valid knowledge removes his ignorance, 
avoids evil, selects good, and becomes indifferent on account 
of knowledge of truth.* 

A cognition in itself is valid, since it cannot contradict 
itself. It is valid or invalid in relation to its object. If it is 
in harmony with its object, it is valid. If it is not in harmony 
with its object, it is invalid.' The validity (pramanya) of 
knowledge consists in its agreement with its object, and the 
invalidity (apramanya) of knowledge consists in its disagree- 
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ment with its object. Both validity and invaHdity of know- 
ledge arise from extraneous circumstances, viz., the proficiency 
(guna) or the deficiency (do§a) respectively in their originating 
causes. But they are known by themselves in habitual cogni- 
tions, and they are known from extraneous circmnstances, viz., 
the knowledge of harmony or disharmony, and the presence or 
absence of contradicting experience in unhabitual cognitions.^ 
Invalid knowledge is the determinate knowledge of an 
object in what it does not exist.® Its invalidity consists in its 
disharmony with the real nature of its object. It is of three 
kinds, illusion (viparyaya), doubt (sam^ya), and indefinite 
■cognition (anadhyavasaya) .® Illusion is determinate knowledge 
of one object as a different object. The perception ‘this is 
silver’ in a shell is an illusion.'* The Jaina, like the Nyaya- 
Vaife§ika and the Yoga, advocates the doctrine of Anyatha- 
khyati. Doubt is the knowledge of an object as either this or 
that in the absence of validating knowledge or contradicting 
knowledge, e.g., ‘Is this a post or a man?’® Indefinite know- 
ledge (anadhyavasaya) is bare knowledge of ‘something’ devoid 
of specific qualities. It is indistinct knowledge such as tactual 
apprehension of something by a person walking on grass.* 
Invalidity of knowledge consists in its disagreement with the 
real nature of its object. Knowledge is invalid with regard to 
its object. It is not invahd in itself. It does not disagree with 
itself. Invalidity of knowledge arises from defects in the causes 
of knowledge. It is due to extraneous circumstances. It is 
known by contradicting knowledge (badhakajnana), if it is not 
habitual. But if it is habitual, its invalidity can be known 
by itself.® 

Valid knowledge is of two kinds, immediate knowledge 
or perception (pratyaksa) and mediate or indirect knowledge 
(parokia).* 


4. Perception (Pratyaksa) 

Perception is distinct (spafta) knowledge.’ Distinctness 
(vai&dya) consists in the apprehension of an object with its 
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specific qualities (visesa) without the mediation of any other 
knowledge/ It is independent of other pramanas. It appre- 
hends an object as ‘this’. It apprehends its specific qualities 
distinctly. Knowledge of ‘thisness’ and particular qualities 
(vi&§apraka^na) constitute distinctness (spa§tatva) of percep- 
tion. It apprehends more than what is apprehended by in- 
ference and testimony. It is stronger than indirect knowledge 
as a kind of valid knowledge.* 

There are two kinds of perception, empirical (sariavyava- 
harika) and transcendental (paramarthika) . Empirical percep- 
tion is practical. It is uncontradicted perception which promps 
successful action in the form of attainment of a desired object 
or rejection of an undesired object. It depends on the sense- 
organs and other conditions. Our ordinary perception is 
empirical. Transcendental perception depends upon mere 
proximity to the self. It does not depend upon the sense- 
organs and other conditions. It is revelation of knowledge 
of all objects due to the extirpation of the karma-matter that 
enters into the soul. It is non-sensuous. It is independent 
of the sense-organs.* Empirical perception is either sensuous 
(indriyanibandhana) or non-sensuous (anindriyanibandhana) 
Sensuous perception is due to the external sense-organs stimu- 
lated by external objects. It apprehends external objects with 
sensible qualities. Non-sensuous perception is mental percep- 
tion. It apprehends pleasure, pain, cognition, and volition 
through the manas which is not a sense-organ.* Both sensuous 
perception and mental perception apprehend a part of an object 
distinctly.® They cannot apprehend an object with all its in- 
finite qualities and relations. They distinctly apprehend an 
aspect of an object. Knowledge is a revelation from within 
the self due to the removal of the crust of karma-matter cover- 
ing it. An object and light are not the cause of knowledge. 
A cognition reveals an object without being produced by it 
even as a lamp illumines an object without being produced by it. 
Causal theory of knowledge is rejected. Theory of knowledge 
as manifestation is accepted. If the cause of knowledge were 
its object, then the sense-organs, which are said to be the 
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catise of knowledge, would be objects of knowledge. But they 
are imperceptible. They are not known by the cognition gene- 
rated by them.^ A particular perception has a special fitness 
(yogyata) to apprehend or manifest a particular object, when 
the crust of karma-matter covering the soul and obscuring the 
knowledge is attenuated or destroyed.^ Umasvami speaks of 
five sense-organs, organ of touch, organ of taste, organ of smell, 
organ of vision, and organ of hearing.^ He divides the sense- 
organs into two kinds, physical sense-organs (dravyendriya) 
and the psychical senses (bhavendriya) .■* The five kinds of 
sense-organs are the physical sense-organs. The psychical 
senses are the sense-faculties of the soul. They are the attain- 
ment (labdhi) of manifestation of the soul’s sensibilities due to 
the subsidence or destruction of the karma-matter, and the 
attention (upayoga) of the soul to the sense-faculties.® Siddha- 
sena speaks of a part of the self itself from which karma-matter 
subsides or is destroyed as the sense-organ. It is not anything 
other than the self. He does not recognize physical sense- 
organs. The so-called physical organs are the window’s of the 
soul through which it perceives external objects on account 
of the subsidence or destruction of karma-matter covering the 
soul in those parts. The soul pervades the whole body even 
as light illumines the room which it occupies. So the soul is 
the proper sense-organ.* The presence of an external object, 
light, the capacity of the physical sense-organs, and the like are 
the external conditions of perception. But the real cause of 
perception is the removal of the crust of karma-matter which 
obscures the knowledge of the object. Knowledge is a revela- 
tion from within the self. The Jaina does not recognize the 
existence and validity of indeterminate perception (nirvikalpa 
pratyaksa) as prior to determinate perception, since it cannot 
determine the nature of its object with its specific qualities, 
and it cannot lead to attainment of good and avoidance of evil.’^ 
Valid knowledge is determinate cognition (vyavasayatmaka- 
jnana) which apprehends itself and an object. Indeterminate 
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perception is not determinate cognition. It neither apprehends 
itself nor apprehends an object definitely. So it is not valid. 
It is not vivid or distinct (spa§ta) cognition. So it is not per- 
ception. The Jaina denies the existence and validity of in- 
determinate perception, while the Buddhist denies the validity 
and perceptual character of the so-called determinate percep- 
tion. Determinate perception is indeterminate perception of 
individual things-in-themselves (svalak§ana) and imagination of 
categories (kalpana). Imagination deprives it of its perceptual 
character and makes it invalid. 

Sense-perception has four stages, avagraha, iha, avaya, and 
dharana, (1) Avagraha is the first impression of an object 
endued with inferior generic characters arising from the form- 
less cognition of mere beinghood just after the intercourse of a 
sense-organ with an object. The object is a substance endued 
with qualities and modes. The eyes, the ears, and the like are 
the physical sense-organs. They are rightly stimulated by the 
objects which exist in a proper place. The stimulation of the 
peripheral organs by the objects generates a formless cogni- 
tion which apprehends mere beinghood. It gives rise to the 
first impression of the object endued with the generic characters 
inferior to mere beinghood, &.g., the generic character of man, 
and the like. For example, an object is perceived as a man, 
and not as mere being. All perception is determinate. There 
is no indeterminate perception.* Avagraha is of two kinds, 
vyanjanavagraha and arthavagraha. Vyanjanavagraha is the 
implicit (avyakta) apprehension of an object with its sensory 
qualities. There can be no apprehension of mere sensory 
qualities, since the incorporeal (amurta) sensory qualities, colour, 
smell, taste, and the like, caimot have intercourse (sannikar§a) 
with the sense-organs. Arthavagraha is the explicit (vyakta) 
apprehension of an object with its sensory qualities. Implicit 
apprehension is prior to explicit apprehension which gives rise 
to iha.* (2) Iha is the enquiry to know the particular features 
lvi&§a) of the object apprehended by the first impression 
(avagraha). For example, is the man perceived as an inhabitant 
of Kamata, Lafa, or any other region? (3) Avaya is the right 
determination of the particular featoes (vi&sa ninniaya) of the 
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object, which the self desires to know. For example, the man 
perceived is definitely known to be an inhabitant of Karnafa. 
(4) Dharana is the firm retention of the perception of the object, 
which is the cause of its recollection in future. Retention 
(dharapa) is the cause of recollection (smiti). Perception pro- 
duces a disposition (samskara), a particular power of the self 
{atma^ktivi&§a), which generates its recollection in future.* 
An object perceived in the sky as white is avagraha. Is the 
white object a row of herons or a flag? The desire to know 
it is iha. The white object is definitely known to be a row 
of herons through its particular features such as flying upward 
and downward and movements of the wings. This is avaya. 
The firm retention of the perception is dharana. It is the 
cause of the recollection : ‘This is that row of herons which 
I perceived in the morning’. This is the order of the different 
stages of perception. “ 

Transcendental (mukhya, paramarthika) perception depends 
upon the self alone. It is independent of the sense-organs and 
the manas. The self directly perceives objects on account of 
the subsidence or destruction of the karma-matter covering it 
and obscuring knowledge, independently of the sense-organs 
and other conditions. It is either incomplete (vikala) or com- 
plete (sakala). Incomplete transcendental perception is of two 
kinds, avadhi and manahparyaya. (1) Avadhi is the perception 
of sensible objects independent of the sense-organs and the 
manas due to the subsidence or destruction of the crust of 
karma-matter obscuring avadhijnana. It is caused by right 
intuition, right faith, and right conduct. It is clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, and the like. It is intuitive perception of remote 
sensible objects. (2) Manahparyaya jnana is telepathic know- 
ledge of the processes of other minds. It is direct or immediate 
knowledge (sak§atkarijnana) . It is caused by the destruction 
of a particular kind of karma-matter obscuring the knowledge, 
which is due to the purity of restraint or right conduct. It is 
thought-reading. (3) Complete (sakala) transcendental percep- 
tion is the omniscient’s immediate knowledge (kevalajnana) of 
all substances and their modes in their infinite aspects. It arises 
from the annihilation of the entire crust of karma-matter due 
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to right intuition, right faith, and right conduct reaching the 
acme of perfection.* 

5. Mediate knowledge (Paroksa) 

Mediate knowledge is indistinct (aspa§ta) . It is devoid 
of perceptual vividness. It is of five kinds, recollection (smrti), 
recognition (pratyabhijnana), induction (tarka), deduction 
(anumana), and testimony (agama).^ 

(1) Recollection (smarana) is the knowledge of an object 
perceived in the past as ‘that’ due to revival of its disposition 
(samskara), which is a particular power of the self. It is 
revived and produces its effect in the form of recollection. 
Recollection is the effect of the revival of the disposition of 
the previous perception of an object. It remembers either 
conscious beings or unconscious things. Not only previous 
perception produces recollection. But even prerious recollec- 
tion, recognition, induction, deduction, and testimony may 
leave behind dispositions in the soul, which produce recollec- 
tions. Some hold that recollection is not valid knowledge 
(pramana), since it depends upon previous perception, and 
knows an object known already by it. Inference depends upon 
induction for its production. But it does not depend upon any 
other kind of knowledge in knowing its object. But recollec- 
tion knows its object with the help of the past knowledge 
revived. So it is not valid knowledge. But the Jaina urges 
that recollection depends upon previous perception for its pro- 
duction. It arises from its disposition in the self. But it does 
not depend upon previous perception in knowing its object. 
Valid knowledge determines the nature of an object as it really 
is. Recollection, like serial perception {dharavahikapratyak§a), 
determines the real nature of an object perceived in the past. 
So it is valid knowledge (pramana).’ 

(2) Recognition (pratyabhijnana) is the composite cogni- 
tion (samkalanatmakajnana) produced by perception and re- 
collection. It apprehends an object in the forms : ‘this is that’ 
‘this is like that’, ‘this is different from that’, ‘this is correlated 
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to that’, and the like. ‘This is that Devadatta’. ‘A wild cow 
is like a cow’. ‘A bufEalo is different from a cow’. ‘This is 
remote from that’. ‘This is called a tree’. ‘This individual is 
a cow’. These are recognition. Recognition apprehends 
identity, similarity, difference, correlation, relation of sign and 
signate, and the like. It apprehends the generic property 
(samanya) in the form of similar collocation of parts (sadr&- 
parinama) in different animate individuals, or a common 
substance in inanimate things.^ 

Recognition is a distinct kind of valid knowledge. It 
knows a present perceived object as known in the past, e.g., 
‘this is that Devadatta’. Perception knows ‘this’. Recollection 
knows ‘that’. But recognition knows ‘this is that’. It knows 
an object as it really is. It is in harmony with its real nature. 
It knows an object which is not known by any other kind of 
valid knowledge. It knows relations, identity, similarity, dis- 
similarity, relation of sign and signate, correlation, and the 
like, between a present perceived object and an object per- 
ceived in the past and remembered now. ‘Thisness’ cannot be 
known by recollection. ‘Thatness’ cannot be known by per- 
ception. The objects such as ‘this is that’, ‘this is similar to 
that’, ‘this is dissimilar to that’, and the like are known by 
recognition which is a distinct kind of valid knowledge. It is 
in harmony with its object. It is not contradicted by any 
other kind of valid knowledge. It is not perception, since it 
is not direct and immediate knowledge, and it is devoid of 
perceptual vividness. It Is a distinct kind of valid knowledge. “ 
Comparison (upamana) is included in recognition. It is not 
treated as a distinct kind of valid knowledge. 

(3) Induction (tarka) is a knowledge of the invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) of the middle term with the major term 
in the past, the present, and the future, arising from the 
observation of their co-presence and co-absence in the form 
‘If this is present, that is present, and if this is absent, that 
is absent’. It is also called uha. Vyapti is of two kinds, 
anvaya vyapti and vyatirekavyapti. Smoke arises only if there 
is fire. Wherever there is smoke, there is fire. This is anvaya- 
vyapti. Smoke does not arise, if there is no fire. Wherever 
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there is no fire, there is no smoke. This is vyatirekavyapti.^ 
Vyapti is universal accompaniment (avinabhava) of the middle 
term by the major term in simultaneity or succession. Simul- 
taneity is the relation between the middle term and the major 
term which co-exist with each other. Succession is the relation 
between the cause and the effect. The genus of a Sim&pa 
tree and the genus of a tree co-exist with each other. The 
former is pervaded by the latter. The former is the middle 
term. The latter is the major term. Fire is the cause of 
smoke. Smoke is the middle term. Fire is the major term. 
The universal attendance of the middle term by the major 
term is determined by induction (tarka).* 

(4) Deduction or inference (anumana) is the knowledge 
of the major term derived from the knowledge of the middle 
term. Fire is inferred from smoke.® ‘Smoke’ is the middle 
term. ‘Fire’ is the major term. Inference is based on universal 
accompaniment of the middle term by the major term in simul- 
taneity or succession. It is based on vyapti derived from 
induction (tarka). There are three terms in an inference, the 
middle term (sadhana, hetu), the major term (sadhya) and the 
minor term (pak§a) . The middle term is that which is definitely 
known to be inseparably connected with the major term.* If 
the major term {e.g., fire) does not exist, the middle term 
(e.g., smoke) cannot exist. If the former exists, the latter exists. 
This is the only mark of the middle term. The Jainas do not 
recognize the five marks of the middle term recognized by the 
Naiyayika, viz., presence in the minor term (pak§adharmatva), 
presence in all positive instances (sapaksasattva) in which the 
major term exists, absence in all negative instances (vipak§a- 
sattva) in which the major term does not exist, non-incompa- 
tibility with the minor term (abadhitavi§ayatva), and absence 
of counteracting reasons leading to a contradictory conclusion 
(asatpratipaksatva), since they may lead to fallacies (hetva- 
bhasa).® The major term (sadhya) is the inferable object not 
contradicted, and not certainly known.* It is the object of 
inference. It is not contradicted by any other kind of valid 
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knowledge. Nor is it definitely known. The minor term is 
that in which the middle term exists, and whose connection 
with the major term is to be proved. It is not excluded from 
perception. It is absolutely necessary to state the minor term 
in an inference.^ In the inference ‘the hill is smoky, there- 
fore, the hill is fiery’ ‘the hill’ is the minor term. The middle 
term ‘smoke’ exists in it, and the existence of the major term 
‘fire’ in it is to be proved. 

There are two kinds of inference, inference for oneself 
(svartha) and inference for others (parartha).^ In inference for 
oneself a person perceives the reason (hetu) or middle term 
(sadhana), remembers the inseparable connection between the 
reason (hetu) and the inferable object or the major term 
(sadhya) determined by induction (tarka), and at once knows 
the major term.® Inference for others consists in the statement 
of the middle term, the major term, and the minor term. It 
consists of two propositions. (1) ‘The hill is fiery ; (2) because 
it is smoky’. The example (dr§tanta) is not present here.* 
This is intended for intelligent persons. For less intelligent 
persons the inference includes the example (df§tanta) and 
consists of three propositions : (1) ‘The hill is fiery (major 
term) ; (2) because it is smoky (middle term) ; (3) whatever is 
smoky is fiery, as the kitchen (example)’.® The example is 
the object in which the middle term is perceived to be accom- 
panied by the major term. There are two kinds of examples, 
affirmative and negative. The affirmative example (anvaya 
drstanta) shows that the middle term is pervaded by the major 
term, e.g., ‘wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in the 
kitchen’. The negative example (vyatirekadr§tanta) shows that 
the absence of the major term is followed by the absence of 
the middle term, e.g., ‘wherever there is no fire, there is no 
smoke, as in a lake.® The affirmative example shows the in- 
separable connection between the middle term and the major 
term by homogeneousness (sadharmya) : (I) ‘The hill is fiery ; 
(2) because it is smoky ; (3) whatever is smoky is fiery, as the 
kitchen’. Here ‘smoke’ and ‘fire’ abide homogeneously in the 
kitchen. The negative example shows the inseparable connec- 

’NA., i. 13, 14. ‘PNT., iii. 23, 28. 

•PMS., iii. 47, 48; PNT., iii. 9. ‘PNT., iii. 42. 
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tion between the middle term and the major term by contra- 
riety (vaidharmya) : (1) ‘The hill is not smoky ; (2) because 
it is not fiery ; (3) whatever is not fiery is not smoky, as a 
lake’/ Here the absence of ‘fire’ and the absence of ‘smoke’ 
abide in the lake. The example (dr§tanta), the application 
(upanaya), and the conclusion (nigamana) are necessary to con- 
vince persons of dull intellect of the truth of an inference. 
The application is reassertion of the presence of the middle 
term in the minor term in which the presence of the major 
term is to be proved. The conclusion is reassertion of the 
presence of the major term in the minor term.^ Inference for 
dull persons consists of five propositions : (1) ‘The hill is fiery 
(paksavacana) ; (2) because the hill is smoky (hetuvacana) ; 
(3) whatever is smoky is fiery, as the kitchen (dr§tanta) ; (4) the 
hill is smoky (upanaya) ; (5) therefore, the hill is fiery 
(nigamana)’.® The Naiyayika holds that these five members 
are indispensably necessary for a demonstrative syllogism to 
convince others. The Samkhya and the Mimamsa hold that 
the conclusion, the reason (hetu), and the example (dr§tanta) 
are the three members of a syllogism.'* 

Some Jaina logicians, like the Buddhists, prefer internal 
imiversal concomitance (antarvyapti) to external universal con- 
comitance (bahirvyapti) . Internal universal concomitance 
(antarvyapti) occurs when the minor term (pak§a) itself as the 
common abode of the middle term (hetu) and the major term 
(sadhya) reassures the inseparable connection between them, 
thus ; (1) ‘The hill (minor term) is fiery (major term) ; 

(2) because the hill is smoky (middle term).’ Here the minor 
term (e.g., the hill) shows the inseparable connection between 
the middle term (e.g., smoke) and the major term (e.g., fire), 
which is their common abode. External universal con- 
comitance (bahirvyapti) occurs when an example (drstanta), 
which is not an essential part of the inference, is introduced 
from outside as the common abode of the middle term and the 
major tenn to reassure the inseparable connection between 
them, thus : (1) ‘The hill is fiery (major term) ; (2) because it 
is smoky (middle term) ; (3) just as a kitchen (example)’. 


' PNT., iii. 45-48; NA., 18, 19. 
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Here the example (e.g., the kitchen) is introduced from out- 
side as the common abode of the middle term {e.g., smoke) 
and the major term {e.g., fire) to reassure the inseparable con- 
nection between them. Some Jaina logicians hold that the 
internal universal concomitance (antarvyapti) alone is suflScient 
to establish the major term, so that the external imiversal con- 
comitance (bahirvyapti) is superfluous. When the internal 
universal concomitance exists, the external universal con- 
comitance is superfluous. When the former does not exist, 
the latter is useless.^ 

The best form of an inference for the dullest persons 
consists of ten members (dasavayava) : (1) proposition (pratijna), 
e.g., ‘non-injury to life is the greatest virtue’ ; (2) the limita- 
tion of the proposition (pratijnavibhakti), e.g., ‘non-injury to 
life is the greatest virtue, according to the Jaina Tirthankaras’; 
(3) the reason (hetu), e.g., ‘non-injury to life is the greatest 
virtue, because those who observe the vow of non-injury to life 
are loved by the gods, and it is an act of merit to honour 
them’ ; (4) the limitation of reason (hetuvibhakti), e.g., ‘only 
those who observe the vow of non-injury to life reside in the 
highest place of virtue’ ; (5) the counter-proposition {vipak§a), 
e.g., ‘but those (Brahmins) who kill animals in sacrifices are 
loved by the gods and reside in heaven’ ; (6) the opposition to 
the cotmter-proposition (vipaksaprati§edha), e.g., ‘those who 
kill animals in sacrifices are not loved by the gods and do not 
reside in heaven because they violate the instructions of the 
Tirthankaras who speak absolute truth’ ; (7) the example 
(drstanta), e.g., ‘the Arhats do not cook food to avoid killing 
insects, but beg food of the householders’ ; (8) doubting the 
validity of the example (asafika), e.g., ‘but the Arhats share 
the householders’ sins for killing insects in cooking food for 
them’ ; (9) removing the doubt (asankaprati§edha), e.g., ‘the 
Arhats do not share the householders’ sins because they go to 
their houses imexpectedly, and beg food of them, which was 
not intentionally cooked for them’ ; (10) the conclusion 

(nigamana), e.g., ‘non-injury to life is the greatest virtue’. 
Bhadrabahu was an exponent of the ten-membered syllogism.* 
V’atsyayana criticized the ten-membered syllogism in his com- 
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mentary on the Nydydsutta} and established the five-membered 
syllogism. 

(5) Testimony (agama) is the knowledge of objects derived 
from the words of reliable persons. Words manifest their 
objects by their natural denotative power and convention. For 
example, the north pole exists.* A rehable person (apta) is 
one who knows objects as they really are, and expresses his 
ideas correctly. He is free from attachment and aversion. His 
words are in harmony with their objects. They do not contra- 
dict the nature of their objects.* Testimony is of two kinds, 
secular (laukika) and non-secular (lokottara). Testimony of 
Janaka and others is secular. Testimony of Tirthankaras is 
non-secular. The Jainas do not beheve in the authority of the 
Vedas. They recognize the authority of the Tirthankaras only 
who attained perfection and became omniscient. Testimony 
is a proposition (vacana) composed of a sentence, words and 
letters. Audible letters are made of atoms of sounds. A word 
is a collection of interdependent letters. It is independent of 
letters in other words. A sentence is a collection of inter- 
dependent words. A word denotes an object by virtue of its 
natural denotative power and convention. Just as a lamp 
illumines an object, so a word manifests an object by its natural 
power. But it differs from a lamp in that it depends upon 
convention to produce knowledge of an object. But its truth 
or falsehood depends upon excellence (guna) or imperfection 
(dosa) of the speaker.* 

Umasvami divides knowledge into five kinds ; (1) sense- 
knowledge (mati), (2) testimony (sruti), (3) clairvoyance 
(avadhi), (4) thought-reading (manahparyaya), and (5) omnis- 
cience (kevalajnana) .* Sense-knowledge (mati) and testimony 
(^ti) are mediate knowledge (paroksa). Sensitive knowledge 
is acquired through the medium of external sense-organs. 
Testimony is acquired through the medium of the scriptures. 
So both are indirect or mediate knowledge, since they depend 
upon external conditions. Clairvoyance (avadhi), thought- 
reading (manahparyaya), and omniscience (kevalajnana) are 
immediate knowledge or perception (pratyak§a) .® They are 
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direct knowledge of the soul without any external help. Of 
these the first two are incomplete direct knowledge due to sub- 
sidence and partial destruction of knowledge-obscuring karmas, 
and the last one is complete direct knowledge due to total 
destruction of the knowledge-obscuring karmas. 

6. Anekdntavdda 

The Jainas hold that a real thing is endued with an infinite 
number of qualities and modes (anantadharmaka) . It is com- 
prehended by valid knowledge.^ It has infinite modes in the 
past, the present, and the future. They are co-existent or 
successive. The co-existent modes are qualities. The succes- 
sive modes are modifications. All objects of knowledge are 
manifold or multiform (anekanta). They have infinite quahties 
and relations which distinguish them from the other objects. 
For example, a gold jar exists as a specific substance with its 
specific qualities in a particular place at a particular time. It 
does not exist as other substances in other places at other times. 
When its generic qualities such as beinghood, knowability, 
comprehensibility, and the like are considered, it is not distin- 
guished from the other homogeneous and heterogeneous sub- 
tances. When it is considered as a substance (dravya), it 
exists as an aggregate of atoms ; it does not exist as a substance 
in the sense of space (akasa), the principle of motion (dharma), 
the principle of rest (adharma), and the other substances. 
Thus, it exists as a substance in one sense only, and it does not 
exist as a substance in the other senses. It exists as a sub- 
stance in the sense that it is an aggregate of atoms, not in the 
sense that it is a soul, dharma, adharma, space and time. 
There are infinite souls (jiva). There are infinite non-souls 
(ajiva). So the qualities of the other substances are infinite. 
They do not exist in the gold jar. It exists as a collection of 
earth atoms. It does not exist as a collection of water atoms, 
fire atoms, and air atoms. It exists as a collection of earth 
atoms in the sense that it is made of a metal which is a modi- 
fication of earth ; it does not exist as a lump of clay, and the 
like. It exists as a collection of gold atoms, and not of silver 
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atoms or atoms of other kinds of metal. It exists as a collection 
of gold atoms in the sense that it is made of melted and pure 
gold, and not impure gold. It exists as made of melted and 
piue gold moulded by Devadatta, and not by Yajnadatta. It 
exists as made of melted and pure gold moidded by Devadatta 
into the shape of a jar, and not of a jug, a pitcher, and the like. 
It exists as moulded into the shape of this jar, and not any 
other jar. As a substance its own qualities are not many. But 
the quahties of the other substances are infinite. It is distin- 
guished from them by their infinite qualities. It exists in its 
own place. It exists in the middle part of the world. It exists 
neither in the upper world nor in the lower world. In the 
middle world it exists in India, and not in other countries. It 
exists at PataHputra, and not in other towns. It exists in the 
house of Devadatta, and not in others’ houses. It exists in 
one part of his house, and not in its other parts. Its own 
quahties in its own place are not many. But the qualities of 
the things in other places are infinite. It is distinguished 
from them by their infinite quahties. It exists in its own time. 
It exists in the present cycle, and not in the past and future 
cycles. In the present cycle it exists in the present year, and 
not in the past years. It exists in the spring season, and not 
in the other seasons. In the present spring season it exists 
to-day, and not in the other days. To-day it exists in the 
present moment, and not in other moments. One thing has 
infinite quahties in time, since it exists in innumerable 
moments. The quahties of the other things in time are infinite. 
The gold jar is distinguished from them by infinite qualities. 
In its essential quahties it exists as endued with yellow colour, 
and not as blue colour. It exists as endued with a particular 
degree of yellow colour. It exists as endued with a particular 
taste in a particular degree. It exists as endued with a particu- 
lar smeU in a particular degree. It exists as endued with 
roughness or smoothness, heat or cold, lightness or heaviness, 
in particular degrees. In number it exists as the first, the 
second, the third, and the like from near and remote sub- 
stances. In magnitude it exists either as minute or large, 
short or long, and the like in relation to the other substances. 
It can be distinguished from other substances by infinite 
magnitudes. In spatial position it exists as near, nearer. 
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nearest, remote, remoter, remotest, and the like in relation to 
other substances. In temporal order it exists as prior or 
posterior, near or remote by moments, hours, and the like in 
relation to other substances. It exists as comprehended by 
perception or inference by an infinite number of souls. The 
comprehended object must differ according as its comprehend- 
ing modes of knowledge differ. So the gold jar must be 
endued with infinite natures according as it is comprehended by 
infinite cognitions of infinite souls. It produces pleasure, pain, 
acceptance, avoidance, indifference, desire, merit, demerit, 
bondage of karma, disposition, anger, pride, delusion, greed, 
attachment, aversion, and the like in countless souls. It exists 
as endued with upward movement, downward movement, con- 
traction, expansion, locomotion, flow, evacuation, filling, hold- 
ing water, and the like at different times in different degrees. 
It exists as endued with innumerable qualities which differen- 
tiate it from the other similar substances. It exists as endued 
with innumerable qualities which differentiate it from the other 
dissimilar substances. It exists in infinite relations to the 
other substances in infinite time. Thus all things possess in- 
finite qualities and infinite relations.* Hence one who com- 
prehends one thing completely comprehends all things comple- 
tely, and one who comprehends all things completely com- 
prehends one thing completely.^ The world is a system of 
inter-related objects possessing infinite qualities and infinite 
relations. This is the Jaina doctrine of relative plmralism 
(anekantavada). It naturally leads to the doctrine of nayas 
which are the different standpoints from which things are con- 
sidered as possessing particular qualities and relations. 

7. The Doctrine of Nayas 

This doctrine is a peculiar feature of the Jaina epistemo- 
logy. Pramana and naya are the different ways of knowing 
the reality. They enrich our knowledge of real things. 
Pramana is the valid knowledge of the multiform (anekanta) 
object. It is comprehension of an object endued with many 
qualities (anekantapratipatti). Naya is the valid know- 
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ledge of one part, aspect, quality, or mode of a multiform object 
(ekadharmapratipatti).^ Naya is a part of pramana. It is 
partial valid knowledge. It is not complete valid knowledge.® 
A naya apprehends a part or aspect of a real thing compre- 
hended by valid knowledge. It ignores the other parts or 
aspects of the thing. It is the standpoint of the knowing 
person embodying a particular purpose (samkalpa) to tmder- 
stand a particular aspect of a thing to the exclusion of other 
aspects.® He becomes indifferent to the other aspects of the 
thing for the time being. Nayas are the points of view from 
which things are considered. They are partial views of reality. 
They are inadequate to the whole reality. They do not consider 
things as they are in themselves. They consider them in their 
relations. They give relative truths. They do not give absolute 
truth. When the partial views (ekantapratipatti) are taken as 
the complete view (anekantapratipatti) , they become invalid. 
When nayas or relative truths are mistaken for absolute truths, 
they become nayabhasas. They are invalid because they deny 
the truth of the other aspects of things not relevant to the 
knower’s purpose. They are false standpoints.^ 

Nayas are mainly of two kinds, dravyanaya and paryaya- 
naya. Dravyanaya considers a thing as a substance (dravya) in 
which qualities and modes are unified. It emphasizes the sub- 
stantial aspect of a thing, and ignores its qualitative and modal- 
aspects. Paryayanaya considers a thing as a conglomeration 
of qualities and modes, and ignores its substantial aspect.® 
Dravyanayas are of three kinds, naigamanaya, samgrahanaya, 
and vyavaharanaya.® They are also called arthanayas. They 
refer to objects or meanings (artha). Paryayanayas are of four 
kinds, rjusutra. &bda, samabhirudha, and evambhuta.^ They 
are also called sabdanayas. They refer to words (sabda). 

(1) Naigamanaya is interpreted in two ways. First, Pujya- 
pada takes it as the standpoint which emphasizes the purpose 
(samkalpa) of a series of actions, which is not yet completely 
accomplished. A person going with an axe, being asked for what 
purpose he is going, answers, “I am going to bring a prastha, 
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a wooden measure’. He is going to cut a bamboo and make a 
prastha out of it. The measure is the purpose to be realized 
in the action. A person collecting fuel and water, being asked 
what he is doing, answers, T am cooking rice’. It refers to 
the purpose of a series of actions not yet completely accom- 
plished.^ Secondly, Candraprabha Suri interprets naigamanaya 
in another manner. It is the common -sense point of view 
which considers things as possessing both generic (samanya) 
and specific qualities (vi&§a) which are not distinguished from 
each other. ^ Hemacandra Suri also is of the same view.® The 
Advaita Vedanta denies the specific qualities (vi&sa). 
Buddhism denies the generic qualities (samanya). The Jaina 
holds that a thing is an organic unity of both generic and 
specific qualities, which are equally real. The universal 
(samanya) is not real apart from the particular (vifesa). The 
particular is not real apart from the universal. They are 
abstractions apart from each other. A real thing cannot exist 
apart from either. This is the concrete view of the Jaina. The 
naigamanaya is the standpoint of the Nyaya and the Vaife§ika 
systems according to the Jaina. They hold that a thing is the 
complex of the universal and the particular, which are equally 
real and primary and different from each other. So far they 
agree with the Jaina. But they consider the distinction between 
the rmiversal and the particular to be absolute, while the Jaina 
considers it to be relative. They consider them to be absolutely 
different from each other, while the Jaina considers them to be 
partially different (kathancidbhinna) from each other. The 
naigamanaya becomes naigamabhasa at the hands of the Naiya- 
yikas and the Vaife§ikas.* 

(2) Sariigrahanaya is the class point of view. It refers to 
mere generality (samanyamatra) devoid of all specific qualities 
(visesa). It considers things from the general point of view, 
ignores the special features, and treats them as mere ‘being’. 
The sariigrahanaya is of two kinds, parasariigraha and apara- 
sariigraha. Parasamgraha is the highest class view. All indi- 
Mdual things in the world may be considered from the most 
general point of view as mere ‘being’ irrespective of their parti- 
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ctilar features.^ The Advaita Vedanta considers the world as- 
mere one ‘being’, and denies the plurality of things. Its stand- 
point, according to the Jaina, is parasamgrahanayal)hasa.^ 
Aparasaihgrahanaya is the inferior class view. It refers to the 
inferior classes as distinct from the highest class ‘Being’. This 
standpoint considers dharma, adharma, space, time, soul, and 
non-soul as identical with one another, since they have sub- 
stantiality.® It considers all earth vessels as earth irrespective 
of their particular featmes. This is the inferior class view.* 
When the intermediate generahties alone are regarded as real, 
and the individuals are regarded as unreal, the standpoint 
becomes aparasaingrahanayabhasa.® The Sainkhya commits this 
error, since it considers all material things, the living bodies, 
the sense-organs, manas, buddhi, and ahariikara as modes of 
prakrti irrespective of their essential differences. 

(3) Vyavaharanaya is the practical point of view based on 
sense-perception. We generally perceive particular things, and 
react upon them. We do not react upon classes, but upon 
individuals. When things are considered as individuals, they 
become practically useful. Individual things are objects of 
practical use. Vyavaharanaya is the practical standpoint which 
considers the particular individuals alone, without taking 
cognizance of their generic qualities (samanya) and specific 
quahties (vife§a).® When distinctions of real things are denied, 
and those of imaginary things are recognized, the standpoint is 
called vyavaharanayabhasa. The Carvakas recognize the reality 
of the elements of earth, water, fire, and air which are objects 
of practical use, and reject the reality of the soul. Materialism 
is vyavaharanayabhasa. 

(4) :^jusutranaya is the standpoint which considers only 
the present momentary modes of a thing apart from the perma- 
nent substance. It does not consider the past modes which have 
vanished, and the future modes which have not yet come into 
existence. For example, ‘pleasure exists at the present 
moment.’ The transient mode of pleasure at the present 
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moment is considered, and its substrate, the soul, is ignored. 
Rjusutranaya is literally the straight standpoint which considers 
a thing at the present moment without any reference to the 
past and the future. It is the extreme opposite of sarngrahanaya. 
The former denies all continuity and identity. The latter 
denies all changes and differences. Rjusutra considers the 
modes of a thing at the present moment only. It is narrower 
than vyavaharanaya which considers individual things with a 
certain duration.^ When only the transitory modes of the 
present mode are considered to be real, and the substance in 
which they abide is denied, the standpoint becomes rjusutra- 
nayabhasa. The Buddhist standpoint, according to the Jaina, is 
rjusutranayabhasa, since it considers the transitory modes of the 
present moment to be real, and denies the reality of the subs- 
tance, which is their abode, which exists in the past, present, 
and future, and which is apprehended by recognition. “ The 
remaining three are &bdanayas. 

(5) Sabdanaya is the standpoint which refers to words and 
their meanings. A word implies a particular object, an attri- 
bute, a relation, or an action. Each word has its own meaning. 
Different words also may refer to the same object. The rela- 
tion between words and their meanings is relative. It is not 
absolute. Words differing in gender, number, person, case, 
and the like may refer to the same object. Pusya (masculine), 
Tara (feminine), and Naksatra (neuter) mean the same object, — 
star.® Darah (plural) and Kalatra (singular) mean the same 
object, — ^wife. ‘The potter makes a pot? ‘A pot is made by 
the potter’. The word ‘pot’ is used in the objective case in 
the first sentence, and in the nominative case in the second 
sentence. But they refer to the same object. ‘The north pole 
was (babhuva), is (bhavati), and will be (bhavisyati)’. Here 
&bdanaya considers the ^fferences in the north pole corres- 
ponding to the verbs in the past, the present, and the future 
tenses, and ignores its identity in the past, the present, and the 
future.* When we consider the relation of words to their 
meanings to be absolute, we commit an error. The Gramma- 
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rians commit febdanayabhasa, since they consider the relation 
of words to their meanings to be absolute/ 

(6) Samabhiru^hanaya refers to the different meanings of 
words according to their roots. Indr a literally means ‘all 
prosperous’. Sakra literally means ‘all powerful’. Purandara 
literally means ‘destroyer of the enemies.’ Samabhirudhanaya 
emphasizes the literal meanings of the words, and ignores their 
identical derivative meaning. The three words have the same 
derivative or conventional meaning. They refer to the king of 
gods in heaven.^ Samabhirudhanaya is a special application 
of ^bdanaya. It distinguishes the synonyms from one another, 
and applies each word appropriately to a specific object accord- 
ing to its etymological meaning. If it ignores the identity of 
the derivative meaning of the synonyms, it becomes samabhiru- 
dhanayabhasa. The Grammarians commit this error.® 

(7) Evambhutanaya is a special application of samabhir- 
udhanaya. , It restricts a w'ord to one particular meaning w'hich 
emphasizes one particular aspect of an object suggested by its 
root. The word ‘gau' literally means a moving animal. A 
moving cow is a gau. When it is at rest, it should not be 
called a 'gau". It should be designated by a different word. 
This is the standpoint of evambhutanaya. It uses a word in 
its strict etymological sense, and applies it to an object possess- 
ing practical efficiency at the present moment. It applies the 
word Sakra to a man who is actually strong, implied by the 
word.^ If we ignore the nature of the object which is not 
strictly implied by the etymological meaning of the word, we 
commit an error. The Grammarians, according to the Jaina, 
commit evambhutanayabhasa.® 

According to the Jainas, the Nyaya and the Vai^sika 
adopt naigamanaya ; the Advaita Vedanta and the Samkhya 
adopt samgrahanaya ; the Carvakas adopt vyavaharanaya ; the 
Buddhists adopt rjusutranaya ; the Grammarians adopt ^bda- 
naya, samabhirudhanaya, and evambhutanaya.® 
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Each preceding naya has a greater extent than the succeed- 
ing one. Naigamanaya has the greatest extent. Evambhuta- 
naya has the least extent.^ Naigamanaya deals with real 
(bhava) and unreal things (abhava). So it is of greater extent 
than samgrahanaya which deals with real things only. It 
deals with the ‘being’ of all real things. So it is of greater 
extent than vyavaharanaya which deals with a part of the 
real, e.g., individual things. It deals with individual things 
existing in the past, the present, and the future. So it is of 
greater extent than rjusutranaya which deals with the present 
modes only of individual things. It deals with their present 
modes. So it is of greater extent than sabdanaya which deals 
with words conveying different meanings in different tenses. 
Sabdanaya dealing with the expression of the real is of greater 
extent than samabhirudhanaya which deals with only one 
particular expression. It is of greater extent than evambhu- 
tanaya which deals with that particular expression which 
applies to the thing in its present activity.^ 

A substance has infinite powers. It can be known from 
various points of view.® The nayas are partial views. They 
are not adequate to the complete reality. They give relative 
truths. They do not give absolute truths. All predications 
are relative. All affirmations and negations are relative to time, 
place, and circumstances. They are not unconditional and 
absolute. So the doctrine of nayas is related to Anekantavada 
and Syadvada. 


8. Syadvada : Saptabhanginydya 

Absolute judgments are possible in Ekanta or one- 
sided systems. But they are not possible in the Anekanta 
philosophy of the Jaina. All objects are multiform 
(anekanta) according to him. From their many-sided 
nature it follows that all judgments are relative. They 
are true under certain conditions. They are conditional or 
hypothetical. No judgments are absolutely true. The word 
‘perhaps’ should be added to all judgments to indicate their 
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conditional character. This is Syadvada or the doctrine of 
relativity of judgments. There are seven different ways of 
making judgments about a substance or an attribute as follows : 
(1) Ter haps S is (syat asti)’ ; (2) ‘Perhaps S is not (syat nasti)’ ; 
(3) ‘Perhaps S is, is not (syat asti nasti)’; (4) ‘Perhaps S is 
indescribable (syat avaktavyam)’; (5) ‘Perhaps S is and indescrib- 
able (syat asti avaktavyam)’; (6) ‘Perhaps S is not and indescrib- 
able (syat nasti avaktavyam)’ ; (7) ‘Perhaps S is, is not, and 
indescribable (syat asti nasti avaktavyam)’. The first is an 
afi&rmative judgment (vidhi). The second is a negative judg- 
ment (ni§edha). The third is an aflSrmative judgment and a 
negative judgment in succession. The fourth is simultaneous 
affirmative judgment and negative judgment. The fifth is an 
affirmative judgment combined with simultaneous affirmative 
judgment and negative judgment. The sixth is a negative 
judgment combined with simultaneous affirmative judgment and 
negative judgment. The seventh is successive affirmative judg- 
ment and negative judgment combined with simultaneous affir- 
mative and negative judgment.* 

1. ‘Perhaps S is’. From the point of view of its own 
substance, place, time, and nature, a thing exists. The jar 
exists as an earthen substance possessing dark colour in winter 
at Pataliputra. 

2. ‘Perhaps S is not’. From the point of view of subs- 
tance, place, time, and nature, a thing does not exist as other 
things. The jar does not exist as a watery substance possessing 
red colom- in spring at Kanyakubja. 

3. ‘Perhaps S is and is not.’ The jar exists as its own 
substance in its own place at a particular time with its owm 
nature. It does not exist as another substance in another place 
at another time with another quality. 

4. ‘Perhaps S is indescribable’ The presence of its own 
nature and the absence of its contradictory nature both are in 
a thing together. But it cannot be expressed. But it cannot 
be absolutely indescribable. What is absolutely indescribable 
like Maya of the Advaita Vedanta is unintelligle and meaning- 
less. It means that we cannot find an idea which includes both 
the thesis and the antithesis at the same time. 
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5. ‘Perhaps S is and indescribable’. When a predicate is 
afiirmed of a thing with reference to its own substance, place, 
time, and nature, and a predicate is affirmed of it as described 
above and denied of other things as different substances in 
other places and times and with different natures simultane- 
ously, we have affirmation and indescribability. 

6. ‘Perhaps S is not and indescribable’. When a predicate 
is denied of other substances in other places at other times 
and with different natures, and a predicate is simultaneously 
affirmed of the thing and denied of other things, we have 
negation and indescribability. 

7. ‘Perhaps S is, is not, and indescribable’. When a 
predicate is affirmed of a thing as its own substance in its own 
place at its own time and with its own nature, and it is denied 
of other substances in other places at other times and with 
other natures, and affirmation and denial are made simultane- 
ously, we have affirmation, negation, and indescribability. The 
Jainas admit only the sevenfold judgments (saptabhanglnyaya).^ 
Of these the affirmative judgment that a thing is in its own 
substance, its own place, its own time, and with its own nature, 
and the negative judgment that a thing is not in other sub- 
stances, other places, other times, and with other natures are 
the main. The five other judgments are combinations of them. 
Affirmation implies negation. Negation implies affirmation. A 
thing is existent with its own nature, and non-existent with 
other natures. A positive thing is distinguished from other 
things. A thing devoid of all distinctions is inconceivable. 
The Jainas advocate relative pluralism (anekantavada) . Syad- 
vMa or relativity of judgments and Saptabhanginyaya or seven- 
fold judgments are logical corrollaries of it. 

Sariikara and Ramanuja criticize Saptabhanginyaya on the 
ground that contradictory attributes such as existence and non- 
existence cannot at the same time belong to one and the same 
thing. A thing cannot be hot and cold at the same moment. 
Light and darkness cannot co-exist in the same place. Samkara 
and Ramanuja misunderstand the Jaina doctrine. The Jainas 
hold that a real thing is not a pure identity devoid of all 
differences. It is complex in nature. It is a permanent sub- 
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stance endued with different qualities and modes. It is real 
because it is a unity -in-difference. It comprehends and re- 
conciles differences in itself. Two contradictory attributes can- 
not exist in one and the same thing in the same part at the 
same moment. The Jainas admit it. But they can co-exist in 
the same thing in different parts. A tree as a whole is un- 
moving while its branches are moving. In a sense, a tree is 
both moving and unmoving. Contradictory attributes may 
co-exist in the same thing in different relations. The same 
person may be father in relation to A and son in relation to B. 
The Jainas emphasize manifold nature of real things which are 
endued with infinite qualities, modes, and relations to the other 
things. They have identity-in-difference. The Vedantists 
emphasize pure identity and deny plurality. The Jainas 
emphasize manifoldness of inter-related reals and deny pure 
identity. They are anti- Absolutists. They are advocates of 
relative pluralism.^ 


II. Ontology 

9. The Jaina refutation of one-sided {aikdntika) positions 
Is existence (bhava) unreal? If existence is unreal, and 
only non-existence (abhava) is real, then perception, inference, 
and testimony are non-existent and unreal, and can neither 
establish the thesis that non-existence is real, nor refute the 
antithesis that existence is real.^ So existence is real. 

Is non-existence (abhava) unreal? The Jaina admits, like 
the Vaise§ika, four kinds of non-existence, prior non-existence 
(pragabhava), posterior non-existence (pradhvamsabhava) , 
mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava), and absolute non- 
existence (atyantabhava). If there were no prior non-existence, a 
produced substance w’ould be beginningless. If there were no 
posterior non-existence, it would be endless. If there were no 
mutual non-existence, all things would be identical in nature. 
If there were no absolute non-existence, a sky-flower, a hare’s 
horn, etc., could be spoken of together. There is a difference 
between mutual non-existence and absolute non-existence. 
There is mutual non-existence of a cloth and a jar in each 
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other. There is absolute non-existence of matter in the soul.* 
So non-existence is real and fourfold. 

The Jaina holds that a thing is both existent (sat) and non- 
existent (asat) in different relations. It is existent in its own 
substance in its own place at its own time and with its own 
nature. It is non-existent as other substances in other places 
at other times and with other natures. This is the doctrine 
of Syadvada.^ Thus affirmation (vidhi) and negation (nisedha) 
both are real in different relations, and they are not self-con- 
tradictory.^ 

Is the substance (dravya, dharmin) real apart its attributes ? 
Or are attributes (dharma) real apart from the substance? The 
Jaina holds that the substance is neither devoid of attributes 
nor a conglomeration of attributes. The substance is the abode 
of attributes. It is the permanent substratum of changing 
attributes. It is one, but its attributes are many. It is partly 
different from, and partly identical with, its attributes. Both 
substance (dharmin) and attributes (dharma) are real in rela- 
tion to each other. Attributes depend upon substance.* 

Is a real thing one or many? It is one as a substance. But 
it is endued with many attributes which change in time. Thus 
it is both one and many in different senses.® 

Is the non-dual alone real? If the reality is non-dual 
(advaita), the differences that are perceived are unreal. There 
can be no difference between agents and actions, and between 
one action and another. One cannot be produced out of one. 
If non-duality is real, there can be no duality (dvaita) of good 
actions and bad actions, merit and demerit, this world and 
the next world, knowledge and ignorance, bondage and libera- 
tion. If non-duality is established by a reason, then there is a 
duality of the reason (hetu) and the inferred object (sadhya). 
If non-duality is established by mere verbal statement, duality 
as well may be established by it. Non-duality (advaita) is 
unmeaning without duality (dvaita). So the reality cannot be 
regarded as non-dual or one devoid of differences as the 
Advaita Vedanta holds.* What contradicts our experience is 
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not true. Differences are actually perceived. So they cannot 
be regarded as unreal.^ 

Is distinctness alone real? If distinctness (prthaktva) or 
difference (bheda) alone is real, it is either distinct or non- 
distinct from the different objects. If it is distinct from them, 
they are non-distinct from one another, which contradicts our 
experience, and is therefore false. Further, distinctness can- 
not be related to the objects in which it is supposed to inhere. 
If distinctness is not distinct from the different objects, then 
one distinctness exists in many different objects without any 
modification. But this is inconceivable. So both the alterna- 
tives are untenable. If partial identity is denied, there can be 
no aggregate (samudaya) of co-existent qualities or succesive 
modes, nor psychic continuum (santana) to which discrete 
psychoses belong, nor its continuance after death (pretyabhava) 
and transmigration. If all objects are distinct from one an- 
other, there can be no similarity among them.® So distinctness 
alone cannot be real. 

Is the reality eternal? If the reality is eternal, there can 
be no modification. There can be no cause or effect. There 
can be no valid knowledge (pramana) and its result (phala) in 
the shape of acceptance, rejection, or indifference. Valid know- 
ledge manifests the reality. And the reality is manifested by 
valid knowledge. If both valid knowledge and the reality are 
eternal, they cannot be related to each other as the manifester 
(vyanjaka) and the manifested (vyangya) . Manifestation implies 
change. The eternal is unchanging. If the reality is eternal, 
it can never be produced, like the self (puru§a) of the Saihkhya. 
If modification (parinama) is real, the reality cannot be eternal. 
Modification consists in the destruction of some quality and 
production of some other quality. But there is neither pro- 
duction nor destruction in the eternal. But modification is 
known by vahd knowledge. So it is real. Therefore the 
reality cannot be eternal. If there is no modification, there 
can be no right actions or wrong actions, merit or demerit 
bondage, transmigration, or liberation, or their agent, the self. 
Thus eternalism leads to negation of the self (nairatmyavada).® 
The reality cannot be eternal as the Advaita Vedata holds. 
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Is the reality momentary? If the reality is momentary 
(k§aiiika), there can be no recognition of permanent objects. 
In the absence of recognition, there can be no actions to pro- 
duce different things. Further, if the reality is momentary, the 
self is a series of momentary psychoses, which is incapable of 
continuation after death and transmigration.^ If the self were 
a series of momentary mental processes, one member of the 
series would do an action, and another would reap its fruit, 
one would be in bondage, and another would be liberated.^ 
The momentary psychoses would not be members of the same 
series, and their origin, existence, and destruction would be 
imreal.® But the reality is partially permanent because it is 
recognized as such. Recognition apprehends the identity of 
an object in the past and the present time (e.g., ‘this is that 
Devadatta*). Therefore a real object is not an aggregate of 
momentary states. It is neither eternal nor momentary. It is 
partially permanent in the midst of changing qualities and 
modes.^ Hence the reality is not momentary as the Buddhists 
hold. 

Is generality (samanya) entirely different from particularity 
(vi&§a) ? If it were so, the same object would not be appre- 
hended by an assimilative cognition (anuvrtti) and a discrimi- 
native cognition (vyavrtti). But, in fact, a man is apprehended 
as similar to other persons and different from other persons. 
He is knowm as possessed of generic as well as specific qualities. 

Is generality entirely identical wdth particularity? If it is 
so, then either of them is non-existent, and the two words 
‘generality’ and ‘particularity’ cannot be used. An object 
possesses both generality and particularity because it is known 
as such. Generality is known by an inclusive cognition 
(anuvrttipratyaya) . Particularity is known by a discriminative 
cognition (vyavrttipratyaya).® There is no generality apart 
from particularity. There is no particularity apart from gene- 
rality. Both are unreal apart from each other. The same 
object possesses generality as well as particularity. It po.ssesses 
identity (aikya) as well as distinctness (prthaktva).® 
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How are attributes (dbarma) related to a substance 
(dharmin) ? The Vai^ikas hold that attributes are different 
from a substance, and that there is a relation of inherence 
(samavaya) between them. If they are absolutely different 
from each other, attributes cannot be said to be the attributes 
of a substance, and a substance cannot be said to be the abode 
of attributes. Inherence (samavaya) is said to be an indepen- 
dent category (padartha). It is a relation between a substance 
and its attributes or actions ; it is a relation of abode (adhara) 
and what abides (adheya) ; it is a relation between two insepar- 
able entities (asoitasiddha), which are the container and the 
contained ; it generates the cognition ‘this is contained in this 
abode’ (ihapratyayahetu). The Jaina urges that we have not 
three distinct cognitions of a substance, an attribute, and in- 
herence (samavaya) between them. A substance is perceived 
through its attributes. Attributes also are perceived along 
with a substance. They constitute its nature. They are partly 
different from, and partly identical with it. No separate rela- 
tion between them is perceived. So there is no independent 
relation called inherence (samavaya) betw^n a substance and 
its attributes. The genus of earth (prthivitva) is said to inhere 
in earth (prthivi). But the Jaina urges that the so-called genus 
of earth is nothing but the existence of earth. It is the very 
nature (svarupa) of earth. It is not a different entity (vastvan- 
taram). If inherence is an independent relation between a 
substance and its attributes, how can inherence be related to a 
substance and attributes? If substance were related to attri- 
butes by inherence, then inherence also would require another 
inherence to be related to a substance, and it also would require 
another inherence to be related to attributes. And these two 
inherences would require other inherences, and so on ad 
infinitum. Further, if the genus of earth required inherence 
to be related to earth, then inherence also would require the 
genus of inherence (samavayatva) to subsist in it in the rela- 
tion of inherence, and so on ad infinitum. The Vaifesikas 
hold that inherence is one, eternal, ubiquitous, and incorporeal. 
The Jaina contends that if inherence is of such a nature, then 
the colours of a jar should inhere in a cloth, because inherence 
IS one, eternal, and ubiquitous, just as one, eternal, ubiquitous 
space (akasa) is related simultaneously to all material things 
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without any distinction. Further, if inherence is one, tiien 
when one substance in which attributes inhere is destroyedl, in- 
herence in all other substances will be destroyed. But if in- 
herence in that one substance only is supposed to be destroyed, 
then it becomes non-etemal. Hence inherence is nothing but 
inseparability of existence.^ 

Is the reality subjective or objective ? Are cognitions alone 
real? Or are external objects alone real? The Jaina is a 
reahst. He holds that external objects are real, and are appre- 
hended by cognitions. Cognitions exist in the self. External 
objects exist in the world. Cognitions are of the nature of 
manifestation (praka^). Objects are inert (jada). Cognitions 
manifest external objects. So both are real. Both subjective 
idealism and materialism are invaUd.* There is partial identity 
as well as partial difierence between apprehending cognitions 
and apprehended objects. Their partial difference has been 
indicated above. Their partial identity (tadatmya) is shown 
by similarity between the forms of cognitions and the forms 
of objects.^ The Jaina realism has been discussed elaborately 
in Indian Realism (Ch. IV). 

10. Substance, Attribute, and Modification 

A substance (dravya) has the characteristic of existence 
(sat). It is a real entity.* It possesses generation (utpada), des- 
truction (vyaya), and permanence (dhrauvya). Some new 
quahties are generated in it. Some old qualities are destroyed 
in it. Some quahties remain permanent in it.® Permanence 
means indestructibility and continuity of the essence of the 
substance. Recognition apprehends permanence of a sub- 
stance in the form ‘this is that’.® When prominence is given 
to the indestructible essence of a thing, and its changing quali- 
ties are subordinated to its essence, it is called a substance. It is 
permanent (nitya) in regard to its essential quahties (samanya), 
and impermanent (anitya) in regard to its changing quahties 
(vifesa).’^ A substance is possessed of attributes (guna) and 
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modifications or modes (paryaya). Attributes co-exist with one 
another in the substance (anvayin). Modes succeed one another 
in it (vyatirekin).^ Modes are changes in the attributes of a 
substance. “ They are partly different from their substance, 
since even when they are destroyed their substance persists. 
They are partly identical with their substance, since they can- 
not exist apart from their substance, and they are nothing but 
its modifications.® Sometimes attributes are said to be co- 
existent modes. Successive modes are said to be modes proper. 

lyike the Vai^§ikas the Jainas hold that attributes (guna) 
abide in substances, but that they are devoid of attributes. 
Attributes cannot exist without a substance. But there can be 
no attribute of an attribute. But many attributes can co-exist 
in the same substance at the same time in the same point of 
space. They subsist in a permanent substance. But modes 
are accidental modifications of a substance. Attributes are 
synchronous, while modes are successive. So they are different 
from each other, though they subsist in a substance.* 

A substance is partly different from, and partly identical 
with, generation (utpada), destruction (vyaya), and permanence 
(dhrauvya). So it is said to be united with them.® The Jaina 
agrees with the Yoga in considering a substance to be partly 
different from, and partly identical with, its generated, des- 
troyed, and permanent qualities. A substance is characterized 
by creation, destruction, and permanence.® What Tnai'ntai'rig its 
identity through its many attributes and modes, and what is 
not different from beinghood (satta) is called a substance.^ First 
it has existence (satta). Secondly, it has permanence through 
generation and destruction. Generation is appearance of a 
new form. It is not creation out of nothing. Destruction is 
disappearance of the old form. It is not absolute annihilation. 
Creation and destruction are phases in the development of a 
substance. Permanence is persistence of the essential nature. 
Thirdly, a substance is the substratum of attributes and modes. 
It is dynamic and concrete. These three characteristics are 
inseparable from one another.® 
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From the standpoint of substance, a substance is neither 
created nor destroyed ; it has only existence. But from the 
standpoint of modes, a substance has creation, destruction, and 
permanence.^ A substance is both permanent and changing. 
It is permanent as a substance. It is changing as modes. A 
substance is permanent through its changing modes. ^ 

A substance cannot exist without modes. Modes cannot 
exist without a substance.. They cannot exist apart from each 
other.® They are partially different from, and partially identi- 
cal with, each other.* The relation of a substance to its mode 
is that of matter to its form. There can be no matter without 
form. There can be no form without matter. 

A substance cannot exist without attributes. Attributes 
cannot exist without a substance. They cannot exist apart 
from each other. They are non-different (avyatirikta) from each 
other in their nature.® They are partly different from and partly 
identical with each other.® 

If a substance is entirely distinct from its attributes, then 
it may be transformed into infinite other substances. If the 
attributes are entirely distinct from a substance and can exist 
apart from it, there is no necessity for a substance. Both the 
alternatives are untenable. Hence a substance and its attributes 
are not entirely distinct from each other.' 

According to the Advaita Vedanta a substance alone is 
real, and its qualities are unreal appearances. According to 
the Buddhist the so-caUed substance is unreal, and it is a mere 
aggregate of qualities. According to the Jaina a substance and 
its qualities both are real. Qualities depend on a substance 
which is their substratum. The substance is manifested through 
its qualities. It exists (sat) ; it is a real entity. It is permanent 
(dhruva) through the appearance (utpada) and disappearance 
(vyaya) of its qualities. Both substance and qualities are real. 
They are partly distinct and partly non-distinct from each other. 
The Jaina view resembles the Yoga view. 

The Jaina philosophy rejects the Buddhist view that a sub- 
stance and its qualities are absolutely non-distinct from each 
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other. It rejects the Nyaya-Vai&§ika view that they are 
absolutely different from each other, and related to each other 
by inherence (samavaya). It rejects the view that they are 
absolutely different and absolutely non-different from each other 
at the same time, since it is self -contradictory.^ It holds that 
they are distinguishable from each other in thought only. They 
are not distinct and separable in real nature. They are partially 
different and partially non-different from each other. There is 
distinctness (prthaktva) as well as identity (ekatva) between 
substance and qualities.^ They are co-existent (samavartin) 
with each other, non-distinct (aprthagbhuta), and inseparable 
{a 5 mtasiddha) from each other. The relation between substance 
and qualities is not one of combination. There is unity between 
them.^ 


11. Cause and Effect 

The Jaina agrees with the Samkhya in holding that there 
can be neither destruction of existing substances nor creation 
of non-existent ones. But there can be creation and destruction 
of its qualities and modes. The substance is permanent, though 
its qualities and modes are created and destroyed. It persists 
through its changing qualities which appear and disappear. A 
substance is said to be created and destroyed because of its 
qualities and modes.^ It is permanent, though its qualities and 
modes are constantly changing. 

If the effect is pre-existent (sat) in the cause, it cannot 
be produced again. An unproduced effect can neither exist, 
nor can it be destroyed like a sky-flower. So the Samkhya 
theory of Satkaryavada is wrong : If the effect is non-existent 
(asat) in the cause, it cannot be produced anew. There can 
be no creation out of nothing. So the Nyaya theory of Asat- 
karyavada also is wrong. If the cause is absolutely destroyed 
the effect cannot be produced out of nothing. Production and 
destruction are in the nattire of actions or modifications. They 
are not possible without a substance in which they subsist 
(niradhara). The effect partly pre-exists in the cause and is 
partly non-existent in it. The cause continues in the effect. 
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It cannot be momentary as the Buddhists hold. A momentary 
cause cannot produce an effect. It is destroyed in a moment. 
So it cannot produce an effect. An absolutely existent or 
absolutely non-existent thing cannot be produced. The Jaina 
holds that the effect is partly existent in the cause, and partly 
non-existent in it. So he reconciles the truths of Satkaryavada 
and Asatkaryavada. The effect is a modification of the causal 
substance, and yet it is a new emergence. The cause and 
the effect are partly distinct (prthak) and partly non-distinct 
(eka) from each other. ^ 

The Nyaya-Vai&sika holds that an effect (e.g., a jar) is 
different from its material cause (e.g., earth atoms), and inheres 
in it. The effect is a whole (avayavin) which inheres in its 
material cause or parts (avayava). But the Jaina contends that 
the whole is one and partless, and so it cannot exist in many 
parts. If it is supposed to have parts, it loses its unity. 
Fvnther, if the whole is different from the parts in space or 
time then they are not inseparable from each other like a jar 
and a cloth, and they cannot co-exist in the same space because 
both are corporeal, and being different from each other must 
exist in different portions of space. There is no relation of 
inherence (samavaya). Thus the Jaina rejects the Nyaya- 
Vai&sika theory of causation. 

The Jaina recognizes six substances (1) soul (jiva) ; 
(2) the principle of motion (dharma) ; (3) the principle of rest 
{adharma) ; (4) space (aka&) ; (5) matter (pudgala) ; and 

(6) time (kala). The last five substances are called non-soul 
{a jiva). The first five substances are extensive like body (kaya), 
and occupy more than one unit of space. So they are called 
astikayas. Soul, matter, dharma, adharma, and space are 
extensive substances. Time is unextended ; it has no extent 
in space. It is composed of innumerable moments which are 
not co-extensive with one another. So time is a substance. 
But it is not extensive (astikaya). The nature of the substances 
will be discussed one after another. 

12. The Soul (Jiva) 

The soul (jiva) is an eternal spiritual substance. It is in- 
corporeal or formless (amurta). It is immaterial. It is different 
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from the body or the sense-organs. But it is co-extensive with, 
the body it occupies (svadehaparimana) , even as the light of a 
lamp is co-extensive with the room in which it exists. 
Cognition, feeling, and conation are its qualities. It is the 
knower (upayogamaya), the enjoyer (bhoktr), and the active 
agent (kartr). It possesses knowledge (jnana) and perception 
(darsana). Consciousness is not its accidental quality as the 
Nyaya-Vai&sika holds, but it constitutes its essence. The soul 
is not indifferent (udasina) or inactive (akartr) as the Samkhya 
holds. It is the enjoyer of the fruits of its actions. It feels, 
pleasure and pain. It is active. It has freedom of the will. 
It can freely do right actions or wrong actions, and acquire 
merit (punya) or demerit (papa). It is the master (prabhu) of 
its own destiny. It freely enters into bondage. It freely 
liberates itself from bondage. It is united with particles of 
karma-matter in the state of bondage. It is separated from 
karmic matter in the state of liberation. The liberated soul 
moves upward to the summit of mundane space (lokakasa).^ 
From the practical standpoint (vyavaharanaya) , that is 
called the soul which is possessed of the five sense-organs, 
and four vital forces (prapa), strength (bala), duration of life 
(ayus), inspiration and expiration (ana-prana) in the past, the 
present, and the future. But from the ontological standpoint 
(ni&ayanaya), that is called the soul which has consciousness 
(cetana).® The soul (jiva) is absolutely different from the non- 
soul (ajiva). What is devoid of pleasure and pain and desire 
of doing good and avoiding evil is non-soul (ajiva) The soul 
is conscious. It has knowledge, feels pleasure and pain, desires 
good and avoids evil. It has cognition, affection, and conation. 
It knows and perceives objects, desires pleasure, fears pain, 
does good and evil, and enjoys the fruits of its actions.® The 
five sense-organs and the body are its accidental adjuncts 
(upadhi). They are not conscious. But the soul is the principle 
of consciousness which manifests itself and other objects.* 
The soul is a spiritual substance. As a spiritual entity, it 
has neither beginning nor end, — it is eternal. It has both 
beginning and end, as endued with the psychical qualities in 
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the states of emergence (audayika), subsidence (aupasamika), 
and destruction and subsidence {k§ayopasamika) of karmic 
matter. But as endued with the psychical qualities in the state 
of annihilation (ksayika) of karmic matter, it has beginning, 
but no end. When it is disentangled from karma-matter, it 
realizes its true nature and becomes immortal. Though the 
soul is really eternal, it imdergoes birth and death because 
of its accidental association with karma-matter.* The dis- 
embodied boimd soul has a subtle body composed of karma- 
matter through which it transmigrates to other bodies. The 
liberated soul shakes off the karmic body and moves upward 
to the summit of mundane space and abides there for ever. 
It cannot step beyond because there is no principle of motion 
(dharma) in supramundane space.* 

The jiva is active because of its association with karmic 
matter. In the perfect state it is absolutely free from karmas. 
It is practically inactive in this state. It transcends the causal 
series in the state of liberation.® The soul is the lord of its 
own destiny. It is the agent of its own actions, and the enjoyer 
of their fruits. It is blinded by ignorance (moha) on account 
of its bondage to karma-matter created by itself, and roams 
about in the world of birth and death (sanisara). The faithful 
(bhavya) soul liberates itself from bondage by adopting the path 
of right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct. But the 
unfaithful (abhavya) soul roams about in the world of saipsara 
for ever. But both kinds of souls are the lords of their own 
career. The destiny of each jiva is entirely self-determined.^ 
Knowledge (jnana) constitutes the essence of the self. If 
the self is entirely distinct from knowledge, then both are un- 
conscious (acetana). If they are separable (yutasiddha), the 
self cannot become conscious by conjunction with knowledge, 
since the self is devoid of consciousness in its essential nature 
and knowledge as a quality does not subsist in a substance. 
If the self is entirely distinct from knowledge, it cannot be 
the knower by union with knowledge because both are un- 
conscious. Consciousness cannot be generated by non-conscious 
elements individually or collectively. If consciousness is an 
adventitious quality of the self, then before acquiring conscious- 
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ness it must be either thinking or unthinking. If it is think- 
ing, acquisition of knowledge is useless. If it is unthinking, 
then its unthinking nature is either adventitious or innate. 
If it is adventitious, it cannot acquire knowledge because it 
is incompatible with its former acquisition. If it is innate, then 
its thinking nature also may be innate. Thought or know- 
ledge (jnana) is not an adventitious quality of the self as the 
Nyaya-Vaifesika and Prabhakara hold. It is its intrinsic 
essence. The self is the knower (jnanin) by its very natmre. 
It does not become the knower by union with the adventitious 
quality of knowledge.* Infinite knowledge, infinite perception, 
infinite bliss, and infinite power for right action are innate in 
the soul. But they are obscured by karma -matter in the state 
of bondage. When the shackle of karma-matter is completely 
broken, the soul realizes omniscience, eternal bhss, and infinite 
power. 

The soul is a spiritual substance. So it is non-spatial or 
unextended. But it is considered to be an extensive sub- 
stance (astikaya) because it illumines the whole body with 
its consciousness like the light of a lamp which illumes 
the whole room which it occupies.^ The soul has no 
physical expansion. It has spiritual manifestation. It per- 
vades the whole body by spiritual illmnination. Just as 
a piece of red ruby placed in a cup of milk imparts its lustre 
to the milk, so the soul residing in a body imparts its 
consciousness to the whole body.® It is distinct from the body, 
though it appears to be identical with it when it functions in 
it. It assumes different bodies because of different karmas in 
the cycle of samsara. The same soul exists in different bodies 
in different births. In its spiritual natme it is quite different 
from its bodies. It is incorporeal while its bodies are corpo- 
real.* 

The souls are of the essence of consciousness (cetanatmaka) . 
Perception and knowledge are their essential characteristics. 
The souls are of two kinds, bound (sainsarin) and liberated 
(mukta). The former are limited by adjuncts (sopadhi). They 
have either gross body or subtle body. The latter are free 
from bodily adjrmcts (nirupadhi). They have neither gross 
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body nor subtle body. The former are impure. The latter 
are pture. The former have finite knowledge and finite per- 
ception owing to karmic matter which limits them. The latter 
have infinite knowledge and infinite perception owing to 
annihilation of karmic matter.^ The former have false know- 
ledge and perception, emotions and passions. The latter have 
omniscience, infinite bliss, and infinite power. Each class of 
jivas contains infinite number of individuals. The perfect 
souls retain their identity and individuality. They conserve 
the moral values achieved by them. Jainism, like the Sainkhya, 
advocates uncompromising plurahsm of souls. ^ 

The omniscient soul pervades the whole universe by its 
consciousness.^ Even the bound soul occupies innumerable 
space-points.* Though it occupies innmnerable space-points, 
it can occupy the space of a small body or a large body by the 
contraction (samhara) and expansion (visarpa) of the space- 
points, like a lamp. It is like a lamp which illumines a small 
room or a large room.^ Jainism is undecided as to spatiality or 
non-spatiality of the soul. Mundane souls support one another. 
We are members of one another. We cannot live apart from 
one another.® The perfect souls are absolutely unconditioned. 
They are neither causes nor effects. They have no causal rela- 
tion to the cycle of samsara. They are absolutely incorporeal 
and perfectly spiritual. They are entirely free from karma- 
matter. They are transcendental souls. But the imperfect 
souls are united with karma-matter. Though in themselves 
incorporeal, they are embodied and associated with particles of 
karma. The perfect souls are devoid of .life-principles 
(dravyaprana), but they have their psychical counterparts 
(bhavaprana) . They are free from the limitation of the body. 
They are approximately of the dimension of the last body.^ 
The jivas are either embodied or disembodied. The former 
are bound (samsarin). The latter are perfect (siddha). The 
bound souls are either faithful (bhavya) or unfaithful (abhavya).* 
The faithful souls attain liberation. The unfaithful souls never 
attain liberation. They roam in the world for ever. The 
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embodied souls are either non-moving (sthavara) or moving 
(trasa).^ Earth, water, fire, and air are endowed with souls. 
Earth-souls, water-souls, fire-souls, and air-souls have one 
sense-organ, viz., touch associated with intense stupor (moha). 
These are elemental souls. They Hve in elementary bodies. 
They live and die, and are reborn in the same or another 
elementary body. They are either gross or subtle. The subtle 
elementary lives are invisible. Plants also are endowed with 
souls. They have the sense of touch only. All the five kinds 
of non-moving souls have four kinds of life-principles, strength 
of body, respiration, duration of life, and the sense of touch. 
They are microscopic organisms endowed with souls. How 
souls can exist in fire is unintelligible. The non-moving souls 
have no mental modes. But they are not unconscious. They 
are subconscious like a fcetus in an egg, or an embryo in a 
womb, or a man in a swoon. They have dormant conscious- 
ness. They have life and potency of consciousness.^ Plants 
are iivas with the sense of touch. “Of some plants each is the 
body of one soul only, but of other plants each is an aggrega- 
tion of embodied souls which have all functions of life, as 
respiration and nutrition, in common. That plants possess souls 
is an opinion shared by other Indian philosophers. But the 
Jainas have developed this theory in a remarkable way. Plants 
in which only one soul is embodied are always gross ; they 
exist in the habitable part of the w'orld only. But those plants 
of which each is a colony of plant-lives may also be subtle, 
i.e., invisible, and in that case they are invisible all over the 
w’orld. These subtle plants are called nigoda ; they are com- 
posed of an infinite number of souls forming a very small cluster 
have respiration and nutrition in common, and experience the 
most exquisite pains. Innumerable nigodas form a globule, 
and with them the wEole space of the w'orld is closely packed. 
The nigodas furnish the supply of souls in place of those wEo 
have attained nirvana. But an infinitesimally small fraction of 
one single nigoda has sufficed to replace the vacancy caused in 
the world by the nirvana of all the souls that have been 
liberated from the beginningless past down to the present. Thus 
It is evident that the samsara will never be empty of living 
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beings.”^ Some ensouled organisms have two sense-organs. 
Sea -snail, cowrie shell, conch shell, mother o’ pearl, and earth- 
worm have the senses, touch and taste. They are moving 
souls (trasa).^ The louse, the bug, the ant, the scorpion, and 
other insects have three senses, touch, taste, and smell. The 
gad-fly, the mosquito, the fly, the bee, the black bee, the moth, 
and the like have four senses, touch, taste, smell, and sight. 
Higher animals living on land and in water, and birds have 
five senses, touch, taste, smell, sight, and hearing.® Some souls 
have a mind or reason (samjnin, samanaska). They can dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. Others have no mind or 
reason (asamjnin, amanaska). They cannot distinguish between 
right and wrong. Human souls are rational. Animal souls, 
plant-souls, and elemental souls are irrational .■* The embodied 
souls are of these five kinds. The Jainas believe in panpsychism. 

There are five kinds of bodies. In addition to the gross 
body there are four subtle bodies. The karmic body (karmapa 
sariraj is composed of infra-atomic karma-particles. This is the 
innermost body. It has no bodily functions. The soul trans- 
migrates with the help of this karmic body. All embodied 
souls have the igneous body (taijasa &rira) which in common 
persons causes assimilation of food, and in meritorious persons 
gives effect to their benedictions and curses. Then some saints 
have the translocation body (aharaka &rira) which causes their 
transportation to a Tirthankara at a distance to consult him and 
; remove their doubts. Gods and denizens of hell have the 
< transmutation body (vaikriyika &rira) which they can change 
> at will. All men and animals have the gross physical body 

( {audarika &rira).® Of the physical body, the transmutation 
body, the translocation body, the igneous body, and the karmic 
body, each succeeding one is subtler than the preceding one.® 
All mundane souls have the igneous body and the karmic 
body ; their connection with them is without beginning.^ The 
souls have four gatis, celestial (deva), hellish (naraka), human 
(manusya), and subhuman (tiryak).® Gatis are conditions of 
the soul’s existence. 

^ LokaprakSia, vi. 31ff, E.R.E., vol. vii, p. 469; cp. IP., vol I 
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That by which the soul is tinged with its merit (punya) 
and demerit (papa) is called the lesya. The thought-p?iints 
generated by the accumrdation of karma-matter are called 
bhava-lesya. The actual tinging of the soul by karma-matter 
is called dravya-lesya. Black, indigo, grey, fiery, lotus, and 
white are the different kinds of the soul-paints. Thought- 
paints are due to the actions of the body and the mind (yoga) 
and passions (kasaya).^ 

13. The Theory of Karma 

Karmas are infra-atomic particles of matter (karmabargana). 
They are produced by passions and actions of mind, body, and 
speech moved by desire, aversion, and delusion. There are 
four destructive (ghatiya) karmas and four non-destructive 
(aghatiya) karmas. The former are (1) knowledge-obscuring 
(jnanavaraniya), (2) perception-obscuring (darsanavaraniya), (3) 
obstructive (antaraya), and (4) deluding (mohaniya). The latter 
are (5) age-determining (ayuf), (6) character-determining (nama), 
(7) famUy-^determining (gotra), and (8) feeling-determining 
(vedaniya).^ (1) The knowledge-obscuring (jnanavarapiya) karmas 
obscure five-fold right knowledge, sense-knowledge (mati), 
testimony (sruti), clairvoyance (avadhi), telepathic knowledge 
of other minds (manahparyaya), and omniscience (kevala.)* 
(2) The perception-obscuring (darsanavaraniya) karmas obscure 
right visual perception (caksu§), non- visual perception (acak§us), 
perception of distant objects (avadhi), perfect perception 
(kevala), sleep (nidra), deep sleep (nidranidra), restless sleep 
(pracala), very restless sleep (pracalapracala), and somnum- 
bulism (styanagrddhi) .* (3) The obstructive (antaraya) karmas 
obstruct the inborn energy of the soul and prevent it from 
doing good actions in spite of the desire to do them. They 
obstruct charity (dana), gain (labha), enjoyment (bhoga), the 
means to enjo 3 ment (upabhoga), and power (virya).= (4) The 
deluding (mohaniya) karmas are mainly of two kinds, accord- 
ing as they delude right belief (dar&namohaniya), and right 
conduct (caritramohaniya). The former obscure right belief. 
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wrong belief, and right belief mixed with wrong belief. The 
latter affect passions (kasayavedaniya), viz., anger, pride, 
deceit and greed, and slight passions (aka^ayavedaniya), viz., 
laughter, attachment, aversion, sorrow, fear, disgust, female 
sex-feeling, male sex-feeling, and an eunuch’s sex-feeling.^ 
(5) The age-determining (ayu§) karmas determine the duration 
of hellish life, animal life, human life, and celestial life.^ (6) The 
namakarmas determine the transmigration of the soul to 
hellish, animal, human, and celestial life, the genus, the number 
of sense-organs, the different kinds of bodies, the skeleton, the 
nervous system, the build of the body, the limbs, and the like. 
They determine the peculiarities of the body, the special 
qualities and faculties, character and personality of an indivi- 
dual. They determine the birth in a high family or a low 
family.^ (8) The feeling-obscuring (vedaniya) karmas are of 
two kinds according as they produce pleasure and pain. They 
obscure the innate blissful nature of the soul.* 

Actions of mind, body, and speech produce subtle modifica- 
tions of the soul called bhavakarmas. These produce infra- 
atomic particles of matter called dravyakarmas, which flow into 
the soul and stick to it. Passions (kasaya) make the karma- 
particles stick to the soul.® The soul is actually united with 
karma-matter and entangled in bondage. All knowledge, feel- 
ing, and volition are produced from within by removing the 
veil of karma-matter. External objects are only concomitant 
conditions of the removal of the veil of karma-matter. The 
soul is the material cause (upadana karana) of its thoughts. 
The karma-matter is their efficient cause (nimitta karana) .* 
Emotions (bhava) are conditioned by karma-matter (dravya- 
karma). Karma-matter, in its turn, is conditioned by emotional 
states of the soul (bhavakarma).^ Karma is a kind of subtle 
matter. It is the subtle medium through which it is connected 
with the gross body composed of matter. 

The soul is in its natural (parinamika) state, when its pure 
thought-activities are independent of karmas. It is in its opera- 
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tive (audayika) state, when karmas operate and bear their fruits. 
It is in its subsiding (aupa&mic) state, when the destructive 
karmas are prevented from producing their fruits. It is in its 
purified (ksayika) state, when the destructive karmas are anni- 
hilated. It is in its mixed (misra) or purified-subsiding 
(ksayopa&mika) state, when some karmas are destroyed, some 
subside or are prevented from bearing fruits, and some are 
operative. The souls of good men are in this state. 


14. Matter (Pudgala) 

The non-soul extensive substances (ajivastikaya) are : 
(1) dharma or the principle of motion ; (2) adharma or the 
principle of rest ; (3) aka& or space ; (4) pudgala or matter.^ 
They are extensive and occupy more than one space-unit 
(prade&). Time (kala) is not an extensive substance because 
indivisible particles of time (kalanu) exist in space-points with- 
out mixing with one another. There are five kinds of ajiva, viz., 
matter (pudgala), dharma, adharma, space (akasa), and time 
(kala).^ They constitute the world. 

Matter is a non-soul (ajiva) substance which has touch, 
taste, smell, and colour.* Material substances have form or 
shape (rupa).' Matter exists in the form of an atom (anu) or 
an aggregate (skandha).® Atoms are indivisible units of matter. 
Aggregates are composed of atoms. Atoms arise from the 
division (bheda) of aggregates. They are the furthest limit of 
division (antya).^ They cannot arise from combination 
(samghata) or from combination with division (sanighatabheda).® 
An atom is one (eka), indivisible (avibhagin), indestructible 
(^vata), and corporeal or formed (murta) unit of matter.® It 
is eternal (nitya). It is the marker (kartr) of aggregates. It is 
the breaker (bhettr) of aggregates. It is a constituent unit of 
an aggregate. An aggregate (skandha) is broken into atoms. 
It is spatial, yet non-spatial. It occupies only one unit of 
space (prade^). It is the determinant of time and number.*® 
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It is without beginning, middle, and end.^ It is capable of 
modifications (parinamaguna).^ Atoms are combined into 
aggregates. The aggregates are minute or large. They can 
grow or decay. They can increase or decrease. They have the 
qualities of touch, taste, smell, colour, and sound. But atoms 
each have one taste, one smell, one colour, and two tactile 
qualities. They are the causes of sounds. But they are devoid 
of sounds.^ There are five kinds of taste, bitter, pungent, sour, 
sweet, and astringent. There are two kinds of smell, agreeable 
and disagreeable. There are five kinds of colour, blue, yellow, 
white, black, and red. There are eight kinds of touch, softness, 
hardness, heaviness, lightness, cold, heat, smoothness, and 
roughness. Atoms have non -manifest (avyakta) or impercepti- 
ble qualities. They become manifest (vyakta) in their aggre- 
gates (skandha).^ Of the eight kinds of tactile qualities an 
atom has temperature, i.e., heat or cold and degrees of rough- 
ness or smoothness. It has neither heaviness nor lightness. It 
is devoid of sound (a&bda) . But it is the cause of sound (&bda- 
karana). Sound is generated by aggregates. An aggregate is 
composed of molecules or compounds of atoms. Sound is 
generated by striking of aggregates against one another 
(skandhaprabhava) . Sound is the quality of an aggregate 
which occupies many space-points. An atom occupies only one 
space-point. So it cannot have soimd.® Sound is not the quality 
of ether (aka^) as the Vai^sika holds. If it were the quality 
of ether, it would be heard in a vacuum in which ether is 
present.’ Atoms are homogeneous. They have no qualitative 
differences.® They are subtle (suk§ma). They are impercepti- 
ble to us. But they can be perceived by the omniscient only. 
An atom occupies one space-point (prade&). The same space- 
point is occupied by its qualities, touch, taste, smell, and colour. 
If the atom were divested of its qualities, it would be anni- 
hilated.® The homogeneous atoms produce the four elements 
of earth, water, fire and air.’® 

The Jaina agrees with the Yoga in holding that one moment 
(kalanu) is the time taken by one atom to move from one space- 
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point to the next space-point.^ The change of position of an 
atom is the measure of time. An atom is also the measure 
of number (sainkhya) or quantity. It is a unit of an aggregate. 
So the number of atoms determine the quantity of the aggre- 
gate (dravyasamkhya). One atom occupies one space-time. 
Many atoms occupy many space-points. So they also indirectly 
cause quantitative differences of space (ksetrasamkhya) . They 
indirectly determine also quantitative differences of their 
aggregates. Modifications of matter are due to integration 
(samghata) or disintegration (bheda) of their constituent atoms. 
So atoms cause quantitative differences of their modes (bhava- 
samkhya). The motion of an atom from one space-point to the 
next space-point is the measure of an instant of time. So 
its motion through many space-points determines the quantita- 
tive differences in time (kalasamkhya) . Thus an atom is the 
direct imit of material things. It is the indirect unit of space, 
time and change. Atoms are the cause of quantitative differ- 
ence and qualitative difference of physical objects.^ 

The Jaina holds that one atom of matter (aim) and one 
particle of time (kalanu) exist in one unit of space (pradesa). 
flatter, time, and space are three inseparable units of the physi- 
cal world. They cannot be separated from one another, though 
they are different in their natmre. Matter-space-time-units are 
the elementary substances of the dynamic world. Karma- 
particles are infra-atomic matter. They are finer than atoms. 

Atoms are combined into aggregates (skandha). Aggre- 
gates are formed by integration (samghata). Targe aggregates 
are divided into small aggregates. So aggregates are formed 
by disintegration (bheda). Some aggregates are formed by 
integration and disintegration (samghatabheda) When two 
primary atoms are combined, a binary aggregate occupying twm 
space-points is formed. When a binary aggregate is combined 
with a primary atom, a tertiary aggregate occupying three 
space-points is formed. In this way aggregates of varying 
quantities numerable (samkhyeya), innumerable (asamkhyeya), 
infinite (ananta), infinitely infinite (anantananta) are formed.^ 
Atoms are linked (bandha) with one another in virtue of 
their smoothness and roughness. A binary aggregate is due 


“ Vyasa, YB., iii. 52. 

^P., 'TDTV., 87; B.T., p. 85-86. 


^ TS., V. 26. 
^TS., V. 10. 
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to the union (sle§a) of a smooth atom with a rough atom.^ An 
atom cannot unite with another atom with the minimum degree 
of smoothness or roughness (jaghanyaguna).^ Atoms with 
equal degrees of smoothness or roughness cannot unite with 
one another.® An atom with two degrees of smoothness or 
roughness can unite with an atom of four degrees of smooth- 
ness or roughness, but neither less nor more.* In such a union 
the atom with a higher degree of smoothness or roughness 
absorbs the atom with a lower degree of smoothness or rough- 
ness into itself.® Atomic linking is due to mere juxtaposition 
(samyoga) . 

Aggregates (skandha) have manifest qualities of touch, 
taste, smell, colour, and sound. They possess sound, while 
atoms are devoid of sound. They have hardness, softness, 
heaviness, lightness, heat, cold, roughness and smoothness. 
They have atomic linking, dimension, small or great, figure, 
divisibility, opacity, and radiant heat-light.' 

Matter is the basis of body, speech, respiration, and manas. 
It makes possible pleasure, pain, life, and death.' Whatever 
is perceived by the senses, the sense-organs, body, the physical 
manas (dravyamanas) or the brain, and karma particles are 
corporeal (murta). All these are matter (pudgala).' Matter 
is knowable, enjoyable, and corporeal. 


15. Dharma 

The Jainas do not use the word dharma in the sense of 
virtue or merit (punya), which is a subjective quality of the 
self, as the Nyaya-Vaifesika does. Nor do they use it in the 
sense of Moral Law or Ought, w'hich is a transcendental and 
objective category, as Prabhakara does. They use it in the 
peculiar sense of the imperceptible medium of motion of matter 
and souls. Dharma is an ontological reality. It is a part of 
the physical universe. It is the principle of motion. 

Dharma is supersensible. It is devoid of sensible qualities, 
taste, colour, smell, sound, touch, lightness, and heaviness. 


>TS., SS., V 33. 
>TS., V. 34. 
^TS., V. 35. 

* TS., V. 36. 


•TS., V. 37. 
•PSAH., p. 95. 
'TS., V. 19, 20. 
•P. 89. 
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It is perceptible to the omniscient soul (kevaUn) only. It is 
formless or incorporeal (amurta), inactive (ni§kriya), and 
eternal (nitya). It is co-extensive with mundane space 
(lokaka&). It is not discrete. It is continuous (spr§ta) because 
its units of space are inseparable (a3mtasiddhapradeM) . Though 
it is co-extensive with mtmdane space, it is regarded as occupy- 
ing inmunerable units of space (asamkhyataprade&) from the 
practical point of view. It is without any gaps. It is motion- 
less. It is incapable of being moved. It cannot impel matter 
and souls to move (niipreraka) . It cannot impart motion to 
them. They move by their very intrinsic nature. When they 
begin to move, it assists their movement, even as water without 
moving itself assists the movement of fish which move about 
in it. Dharma is the neutral (udasina), external (bahirahga), 
auxiliary cause (sahakarikarana) of motion of matter and living 
beings which move on account of their own material causes. 
It pervades mundane space. So it is called dharmastikaya. It 
is a real substance. It persists in the midsts of appearance and 
disappearance of its modes. 

Water neither moves with the moving fish nor does it 
impel them to move. The fish move owing to their own 
spontaneous activity. They are not moved by water. It 
simply assists their movements by its mere existence. It is 
the helping medium of their motion. So dharma merely 
assists the motion of matter and living beings (gamananugraha- 
kara). It neither moves by itself nor generates motion in other 
things. It gives scope (prasara) to motion (gati) of living 
beings (jiva) and non-living bodies (pudgala). Dharma by its 
mere existence conditions motion without being its efficient 
cause, since it is devoid of movement. It is the fulcrum of 
motion without which it would not be possible. It is the 
neutral cause (udasinahetu), not the principal or efficient 
cause (mukhyahetu) of motion. If it were its efficient cause, 
motion of matter and living beings would never cease, since 
dharma continues to exist for ever. Their motion is due to 
their spontaneous activity. Dharma is only an external 
(bahiranga), neutral (udasina) or non-efficient, auxiliary cause 
(sahakarikara^) of motion. It is the support (asraya) of 
motion. It is one, incorporeal, imperceptible, inactive, all- 
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pervading, continuous medirun of motion. It is akin to ether 
in modem physics.^ 


16. Adharma 

The Jainas do not use the term adharma in the sense of 
vice or demerit as the Nyaya-Vaife§ika does. It is not a sub- 
jective quality of the self. It is an objective category. It is 
a constitutive principle of the universe. Adharma, like dharma, 
is one, eternal (nitya), formless (amurta), inactive (kriyahina) 
substance which is co-extensive with mundane space (lokakasa). 
It pervades the world. So it is called adharmastikaya. It is 
an extensive substance. It is non-atomic and non -discrete in 
structrue. It is simple. It is not composite. It is incorporeal 
(amurta) and formless (arupa). Its stmcture is not constituted 
by space-points (pradesa). It is devoid of sensible qualities of 
material things (pudgala). It is supersensible. It is perceptible 
to the omniscient soul (sarvajna) only. It is an external 
(bahiranga), neutral (udasina) or non-efficient, auxiliary cause 
(sahakarikarana) of rest (sthiti) of moving and stationary living 
beings (jiva) and material things (pudgala), even as the shade 
of a tree is the auxiliary cause of rest of the travellers, or even 
as the earth is the auxihary cause of the rest of creatures. 
Adharma is not the principal or efficient cause (mukhyahetu) of 
rest of living beings and non-hving things. It does not generate 
their rest. Nor does it impel them to rest. But it merely 
assists the rest of stationary things or things in motion, living 
or non-living like the earth. Moving things, animate or in- 
animate, are not brought to rest by the earth. It simply 
supports the rest of stationary and moving things. If there 
is no earth to support, stationary and moving things will have 
no power to rest, likewise adharma merely helps or supports 
the rest of stationary and moving things, without which they 
would not be able to rest.“ It is the support of rest. It is 
akin to gravitation in modem physics.’ 


‘ DSV., 17; VP., xvi. 29; TS., iii. 33, 34; Candraprabluxcaritam, xviii. 
69, 70; P., TDTV., 90, 91, 92, 95, 96, SS.; TSV., 8, 17; CON., pp. 18-22; 
DS., 17, pp. 52-54. 

*P. 93. 

’DS., 18, pp. 54-56; VP., xvi. 30; TS., 36; Candraprabhacaritam, 
xviii. 71; DSV., 18; P., 93; SS., v. 8, 17. 
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Adharma assists the rest of matter and living beings which 
are stationary. It is the auxiliary cause of their rest. It is the 
principle of rest. Its nature is similar to that of dharma. It 
differs from dharma in being the principle of rest. It is the 
continuous medium of rest. But for its existence, flying atoms 
would have been scattered in infinite space and produced a chaos. 
It binds them to the centre of the world. It guarantees the 
stability of the structure of the world. ^ 

Dharma and adharma are co-extensive with mundane space. 
They do not exist in space-points. They are non-atomic and 
non-discrete. They do not exist in supramundane space 
(alokaka^). They are the non-efficient, neutral, auxiliary 
causes of motion and rest. Dharma is the principle of motion. 
Adharma is the principle of rest. They do not generate motion 
and rest. They are not their efficient causes (mukhyahetu) . 
They are their external (bahiranga) and neutral (udasina) 
causes. But for the presence of dharma, there would have 
been no motion of matter, and the world would have been 
static and immobile. But for the presence of adharma, the 
atoms would have been scattered to infinite space, and the 
world woiild have been reduced to a chaos. Adharma binds 
them to the centre of the world, and helps the production of 
a cosmos. It is the medimn of rest and equilibrium which 
is a modification (parinama) of matter and soul. Motion and 
rest are due to the instrinsic natiure of things themselves. They 
are not caused by dharma and adharma. They are not the 
efficient causes of motion and rest. If they were so, then the 
things that are in motion would continue to be so for ever, 
and the things that are at rest w'ould continue to be so for 
ever. But the moving things come to rest, and the stationary 
things begin to move. Therefore dharma and adharma are 
neutral, auxiliary causes of motion and rest respectively. They 
are their common supports (sadharanasraya) . They guarantee 
the dynamic nature and the cosmic structure and stability of 
the world. They do not function beyond the world in supra- 
mimdane space which is devoid of motion and rest, matter 
and soul.® 


* SS., V. 17. 

’P., TDTV., 94, 96; SS., v. 17. 
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Dharma and adharma are non-living (ajiva) or not-self. 
They are entities in the physical universe. They are devoid 
of sensible qualities. They are incorporeal or formless 
(amurta), inactive (niskriya), co-extensive with mundane space 
{lokaka&vyapin), continuous, and inseparable (ayutasiddha- 
pradesa) principles. They are not elBcient causes. They are 
external, neutral, auxiliary causes of motion and rest respec- 
tively.^ Dharma is the indispensable condition of motion. 
Adharma is the indispensable condition of rest. Dharma is akin 
to ether. Adharma is aking to gravitation.^ 

17. Space (Akdsa) 

The Nyaya-Vai&sika, the Samkhya, the Vedanta, and the 
Mimamsa use the word akdsa in the sense of ether which is one 
of the five elements. But the Jainas use it in the sense of space. 
Aka^ or space is one, eternal (nitya), pervasive (vyapaka), in- 
corporeal or formless (amurta), giving accommodation (avakasa- 
prada) to living beings, matter, dharma, adharma, and time. 
It contains infinite space-points (prade&)®. Interpenetrability 
(avakasadana) is the function of space.'* Space is of two kinds, 
mimdane space {lokaka&) and supramundane space (alokakasa). 
Mundane space accommodates all jivas, material things (pud- 
gala), dharma, adharma, and time.* They are not distinct from 
the world. They together constitute it. But space is both 
identical with and distinct from the world. It is infinite, and 
contains the world. So mundane space is distinct from the 
world, and yet identical wfith it because it is conterminous 
with it.® Beyond the world there is supramundane space 
(alokaka&). It is pmre (suddha) space. It is infinite (ananta), 
eternal (nitya), formless (amurta), inactive (kriyahina), devoid 
of substances (dravyavarjita), and perceived by the omniscient 
souls only (sarvajnadrstigocara).' In supramundane space there 
is only pure space (aka^). There is no dharma, adharma, 
matter, soul, or time in it. Souls and material things are con- 
fined to mundane space. They are held together by dharma 
and adharma which are confined to mundane space. Dharma, 

^ TS., V. 17. ’ P.. p. 96; CON., p. 44. 

^P., 97, 98; DS., 19; Tsara, iii. 38; VP., xvi. 31; TS., v. 9. 

•TS., V. 18. ‘P., 98; CON., pp. 45-48. 

» DS., 19, 20. ' VP., xvi. 33. 
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adharma, and mundane space are inseparable (aprthagbhuta) 
and co-extensive (samanaparimana) . They constitute one in- 
separable unity. They interpenetrate one another. Hence they 
are one in locality. But they are different in their functions. 
Motion (gati) is the function of dharma. Rest (sthiti) is the 
function of adharma. Accommodation or inter-penetration, 
(avakasa) is the function of space (akasa). Dharma and 
adharma are confined to the world (loka). They are incorporeal 
and devoid of sensible qualities. They are the constituent 
elements of the world. They can be distinguished from one 
another by their functions only. Jivas can be distinguished 
from one another by their conscious qualities. Material things 
can be distinguished from one another by their sensible quali- 
ties. But aka&, dharma, and adharma can be distinguished, 
from one another by their functions only, because they are in- 
corporeal and devoid of sensible qualities. They are three 
distinct incorporeal principles in the world.’ They are eternal,, 
uncreated, and of immense magnitudes. Atoms and souls also 
are eternal and uncreated. Space contains souls, matter, 
dharma, adharma, and time. 

Dharma, adharma, and mundane space are confined to the 
world. They are co-extensive, incorporeal, and devoid of 
sensible qualities. What is the use of postulating the existence 
of dharma and adharma ? Akafe may be credited with the func- 
tions of assisting motion and rest in addition to accommodation 
or interpenetration. This hypothesis is illegitimate. There is 
aka^ beyond the world (alokaka&). There is no motion or 
rest in it. No atoms or jivas can step beyond mundane space 
into supramundane pure space. Therefore space (aka&) is 
not the cause of motion and rest. If space were the condition 
of motion and rest of souls and material things, there would be 
the disappearance of supramundane space devoid of motion 
and rest and destruction of the world (loka). Therefore dharma 
and adharma are the conditions of motion and rest respectively. 
Space is not their cause. They depend upon independent 
principles.* 

Space is imperceptible. It is inferred from the fact that 
extended substances can exist in some place only. Space is 


‘ P., TDTV., 103. 

• P., TDTV., 99.1(E. 
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what accommodates them. It is the necessary condition of their 
existence. Space does not make things extended. They are 
extended by their very nature. But they require a locus in 
which they can exist. Space is the locus of extension. It is 
not the same as extension. Space is occupied by substances ; 
substances occupy space. 

18. Time {Kdla) 

Time is a real substance.’ It is not a subjective category 
of the mind. The Jainas distinguish between absolute or real 
time (paramarthika kala) and relative or empirical time (vyava- 
harika kala). Absolute time is the auxiliary cause of conti- 
nuance (vartana) of substances. Relative time is the auxiliary 
cause of changes (parivartana) or modifications (parinama) of 
substances. ° Continuance (vartana), modification (parinama), 
motions or activities (kriya), temporal remoteness (paratva), 
and temporal proximity (aparatva), or oldness (jirpatva) and 
newness (navatva) of substances are the functions of time. 
Continuance is the function of real time. Modifications,, 
activities, oldness, and newness are the functions of empirical 
time.* Substances continue in time. Their modifications are 
changes in time. Their movements or successive positions 
occur in time. Their oldness and newmess depend upon the 
passage of time. 

Time has no extension. So it is not an extended sub- 
stance (astikaya) .■* Extension is of two kinds, mono- 
dimensional, or longitudinal extension (urdhvapracaya) and 
multi-dimensional extension (tiryakpracaya) . The moments of 
time exist in a monodimensional series, and have only linear 
extension. The other substances, living beings, matter, space, 
dharma, and adharma exist in a tw’o-dimensional series, and 
have surface extension (tiryakpracaya). Time has one dimen- 
sion. It is a lineal order. The moments of time do not co- 
exist with one another. Though time is not an extensive 
substance (astikaya), it is a real substance because it indirectly 
helps endurance and modifications of other substances.* 

‘ TS., V. 39. *DS., 21. 

•Ts., SS., V. 22; VP., xvi. 34; Tsara., iii. 45-48. 

‘P.. 109. 
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Real time (kala) is one, eternal, formless, without begin- 
ning or end, and devoid of varieties. Empirical time (samaya) 
has a beginning and an end, and consists of varieties, seconds, 
minutes, hours, and the like. Moments are momentary, but 
hours, days, weeks, and the like have long duration. Real 
time (niscayakala) is an eternal substance. Empirical time 
(vyavaharakala) is momentary or temporary because it is a 
modification (paryaya) of real time.*^ Real time, when limited, 
produces empirical time. It is the material cause (upadana- 
karana) of empirical time. One time (kala) is modified into 
infinite moments (samaya)." 

Empirical time (samaya) is the auxiliary cause of changes 
(parivartana), modifications (parinama), movements (kriya), and 
temporal priority (paratva), and posteriority (aparatva) of sub- 
stances. It is apparent time. It consists in motion of the 
sun in rising and setting. It is the auxiliary cause of the modi- 
fications of substances in the form of oldness and newness. 
Empirical time is the indicator of real time. Some deny real 
time behind empirical time which consists in acts (kriya) or 
motions of the sun in rising and setting. But this view is 
wrong. There must be real time which assists the production 
of these acts or movements. There must be real time behind 
apparent time. Real time is limited by acts or movements of 
substances and becomes apparent time. Real time is inferred 
from the modifications of substances brought about by apparent 
time. Rice is put into water and heated and turned into 
cooked rice during a period of time. The existence of real time 
is inferred from the continuity (vartana) of rice in the midst 
of its slow changes brought about by empirical time. Real 
time does not produce its continuity, but indirectly assists its 
continuity, just as empirical time does not produce its modi- 
fications, but indirectly assists production of its modifications. 
Some Jaina writers do not regard time as a separate substance, 
but regard it as a mode (paryaya) of other substances. But 
this is wrong. Modifications of substances presuppose the 
existence of empirical time. If there is no empirical time, 
there can be no modifications of substances. Substances them- 
selves are the material cause (upadanakarana) of their modi- 
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fications. But empirical time is their auxiliary cause (sahakari 
karana) . 

A substance (dravya) has permanence (dhrauvya), origin 
(utpada), and destruction (vyaya). It is endued with qualities 
(gunas) and modes (paryaya). Time is a permanent substance 
through origin and destruction of its modifications, moments, 
minutes, and the like which constitute empirical time. Their 
origin and decay depend upon other causes. The qualities of 
real time are either generic or specific. Its generic qualities 
are unconsciousness, incorporeality, subtlety or imperceptibi- 
lity, absence of sensible qualities, such as lightness, heaviness, 
and the like. Its specific qualities are aiding continuity of other 
substances. Origin and destruction of empirical time are its 
modifications. The particles of time (kalanu) are infinite 
(ananta) in number. There are as many particles of time 
(kalanu) as there are space-units (prade&) of mundane space 
(pratilokaka&prade&bhinna) . Each time-particle exists in each 
space-unit. It is inactive. It fupctions in itself. Continuity 
is aided by real time. Modifications are aided by empirical 
time.^ Real time is one. But it is composed of innumerable 
moments, past, present, and future, which are its modifications 
or limitations. “ Time is the real substance that assists the 
continuity of substances through their successive modifications 
and enstires orderliness of evolution. Time guarantees orderly 
evolution of the world.® Time causes evolution and dissolu- 
tion. Creative evolution of the world is aided by utsarpini 
kala. Dissolution of it is aided by avasarpini kala.‘ 

Time is confined to the mundane space (lokakasa). It does 
not exist in supramundane space. It exists in mundane space 
in all its space-points. Innumerable particles of time existing 
in iimumerable space-points are confined to mundane space. 
They do not step beyond it to pime supramundane space.® 
Each particle of time (kalanu) exists in its own. capacity in 
each space-point of mundane space, and is devoid of activity.® 
Different particles of time exist in different space-points. 


"SS., V. 39. *TS., SS., V. 40. 

’ C. R. Jain ; Key of Knowledge, p. 758. 

‘CON., p. 230. 
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They never mix with one another. This characteristic distin- 
guishes time from all other substances. Time consists of 
separate successive particles, while the other substances are 
collections of indivisible parts which are inseparable from one 
another.^ Just as space is the receptacle (adhara) of innumer- 
able substances, and its own receptacle, so time is the auxiliary 
cause of its own modifications and those of the other substances.^ 
Infinite particles of time (samaya) are the modifications of one 
real time.'' A particle of time (samaya) or moment (kalanu) 
is the time taken by an atom of matter to move from one 
space-point to the next space-point. The atoms of matter 
can combine with one another and form aggregates (skandha), 
but particles of time cannot combine with one another. Each 
particle of time exists separately. Though an atom of matter 
may be said to occupy many space-points with reference to 
its existence in an aggregate, a particle of time cannot be said 
to occupy many space-points, because it carmot combine with 
•other particles of time. Time is not a subjective cognition 
(vijnana). It is a real substance. It has qualities and modi- 
fications. It is the substratum of conjunction and disjunction 
of substances.^ The Jaina conception of time is realistic. 
Matter, space, and time are inseparable from one another. 
M-S-T may be said to be the unit of the dynamic world. Atoms 
of matter, space-points, time-points, motion (gati) and rest 
(sthiti) as assisted by dharma and adharma constitute the 
world. 


19. The Nine Categories {Padartha) 

The Jainas recognize the reality of nine verities, viz., 
(1) soul (jiva), (2) non-soul (ajiva), (3) merit (punya), (4) demerit 
(papa), (5) inflow (asrava), (6) bondage (bandha), (7) stoppage 
(samvara), (8) shedding of karma (nirjara), (9) liberation 
(mok§a). Jiva is living being or soul. Ajiva is a non-living 
being or non-soul. Matter (pudgala), dharma, adharma, space 
(akasa), and time (kala) constitute ajiva. Punya is virtue or 
merit. Papa is vice or demerit. Asrava is the inflow of 
karma-matter into the soul. Bandha is bondage, or invest- 
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ment of the soul by karma-matter. Samvara is the stoppage 
'or arrest of the inflow of karma-matter into the soul. Nirjara 
is partial destruction of the accumulated karma-matter. 
Mok§a is liberation of the soul from bondage. It is complete 
destruction of the accumulated karma-matter. It is complete 
separation of the soul from the karma-matter. Of these nine 
categories jiva and ajiva are the primary existences (bhava). 
Merit, demerit, asrava, bandha, samvara, nirjara, and mok§a 
are the conditions of the soul (jiva), which arise from its 
different relations to karma-matter (pudgala).^ 

Pure thought or good will is an auspicious modification 
(subhaparinama) of the soul. It is subjective righteousness, 
virtue or merit (bhavapunya) . It produces an auspicious modi- 
fication of karma-matter. It is called objective virtue (dravya 
punya). Subjective virtue produces objective virtue. Objec- 
tive virtue facihtates subjective virtue. Auspicious modification 
of karma-matter facilitates purity of thought. Impure thought 
or bad will is an inauspicious modification (asubhaparinama) 
of the soul. It is subjective unrighteousness, vice, or demerit 
(bhavapapa) . It produces an inauspicious modification of 
karma-matter. It is called objective vice (dravyapapa) . Sub- 
jective vice produces objective vice. Objective vice facilitates 
subjective vice. Inauspicious modification of karma-matter 
aggravates evil disposition. Thus bhavakarmas and dravya 
karmas interact upon each other. “ Auspicious thought activities 
(bhava) produce virtue (punya). Inauspicious thought-acti- 
vities (bhava) produce vice (papa). Auspicious bhavas con- 
sist of freedom from delusion, acquisition of right faith and 
knowledge, practice of reverence, observance of the five vows, 
viz., truthfulness, non-injury, chastity, non-acceptance of un- 
necessary gifts, and non-stealing, subduing of the four 
passions, anger, pride, deceit, and greed, control of the senses, 
and practice of penances. They produce virtue or merit 
(punya). Virtue produces pleasure. Inauspicious bhavas are 
the opposites of auspicious bhavas. They produce vice or 
demerit (papa).^ Vice produces pain. Subjective virtue 
(bhavapunya) produces auspicious karmas (dravyapupya) such 
as pleasure-bearing (sadvedya), good-life-determining (subhayu§). 
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good-character-determining (subhanama) , and good-family- 
determining (subhagotra) karmas. Subjective vice (bhavapapa) 
produces inauspicious karmas (dravyapapa) such as pain- 
bearing (asadvedya), bad-life-determining (asubhayu§), bad- 
character-determining (asubhanama), bad-family — determining 
(asubhagotra) karmas/ Consciousness, bliss, and innate purity 
constitute the essential nature of the soul. So it cannot be said 
to have virtue, vice, bondage, and liberation. But it acquires 
virtue and vice according as it has auspicious and inauspicious 
thought-activities (bhava) which produce auspicious and inaus- 
picious karma-particles.^ The Jaina recognizes the reality of 
subjective virtue and objective virtue, and subjective vice and 
objective vice. Objective virtue (dravyapunya) is auspicious 
karma-matter (satkarmapudgala) . Objective vice (dravyapapa) 
is inauspicious karma-matter (asatkarmapudgala) . This is the 
distinctive feattue of the Jaina doctrine of virtue and vice. 

Asrava is the influx of karma-matter. There are two kinds 
of Asrava : (1) Bhavasrava, (2) Dravyasrava. The modification 
of the soul which generates the influx of karma-matter into the 
soul is subjective influx (bhavasrava). The physical influx of 
karma-matter into the soul is objective influx (dravyasrava).® 
Bhavasrava is the modification of the soul through the five 
senses. It consists in thought-activities. It causes the physical 
influx of karma-matter into the soul, which is called dravyasrava, 
Bhavasrava is related to thought-activities (jivaparinama) . 
Dravyasrava is related to karma-matter (karmaparinama) . 
Asrava is the effect of bodily, verbal, and mental actions.* 
Asrava is the cause of bondage of the soul. It is said to be 
the channel through which karma-matter enters into the soul.® 
Asrava is the spring of virtue or vice. Bhavasravas are of two 
kinds, bhavapunyasrava and bhavapapasrava. Purity of mind, 
attachment to excellences of saints, and activities of body, 
speech, and mind prompted by compassion are called bhava- 
punyasrava. They generate the influx of pure karma-matter 
into the soul. They are the springs of virtue. They produce 
pure karma-matter (punyadravyakarma) .* Reverence for 
saints, following preceptors, and active pursuit of virtue consti- 
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tute praiseworthy attachment. Compassion consists in feeling 
sympathy for the thirsty, the hungry, and the distressed, and 
efforts to alleviate their misery. These are bhavapunyasravas.^ 
Anger, pride, deceit, and greed agitate the mind. They pro- 
duce impurity of the mind. Inordinate attachment to worldly 
things, impure emotions, insatiable hankering for and indul- 
gence in sensual pleasures, causing anguish to others, slander- 
ing others are the springs of vice. Animal instincts, food- 
seeking instinct, fear-instinct, sex-instinct, and acquisitive 
instinct, — the soul-defiling emotions, indulgence in sensual 
pleasures, misery, wrath, impure thoughts, and infatuation also 
are the springs of vice. They are called bhavapapasrava. They 
produce impmre karma-matter called dravyapapakarma.^ 

Bhavasravas are of five kinds; (1) false belief (mithyatva), 
(2) want of control (avirati), (3) inadvertence (pramada), 
(4) bodily, verbal, and mental activities (yoga), and (5) passions 
(ka§aya)’ (1) False belief (mithyatva) is of five kinds, a false 
belief taken to be true (ekanta), a right belief and a false belief 
both taken to be true (viparita), a false belief known to be 
false, but retained owing to old habit (vinaya), doubt as to 
truth or falsity of a belief (saqi&ya), and lack of any belief due 
to want of exercise of reason (ajnana). (2) Lack of control 
(avirati) is of five kinds, injury (himsa), falsehood (anrta), 
stealing (caurya), incontinence (abrahma), and desire to possess 
things (parigrahakahk§a) . (3) Inadvertence (pramada) is of 

five kinds, contemptible talk (vikatha), passions (kasaya), e.g., 
anger, pride, deceit, and greed, abuse of the five senses (indriya), 
sleep (nidra), and attachment to worldly objects (raga). Each 
passion is of four degrees of intensity, excessive, intense, 
moderate, and mild. Thus there are sixteen passions. The 
other passions (no-kasaya) are laughter (hasya), sense-indul- 
gence (rati), languor (arati), sorrow (^ka), fear (bhaya), hatred 
(jugupsa), male sex-feeling (purusa veda), female sex-feeling 
(striveda), and eunuch’s sex-feeling (napumsakaveda) .* Bhavas- 
ravas produce dravyasravas or actual influx of eight kinds of 
karma-matter into the soul, — jnanavaranlya, dar&navaraniya, 
vedaniya, mohanlya, ayus, nama, gotra, and antaraya. The 
karma-matter which flows into the soul is very subtle (suksma- 
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sTiksma) and therefore imperceptible.* The Jainas use the 
Prakrit word asava. The Buddhists also use the Pali word 
asava corresponding to the Sanskrit word asrava, and take it in 
the sense of defilements or depravities. They describe various 
kinds of asravas. Some scholars think that the Buddhists 
borrowed the concept of asava from the Jainas.^ 

The conscious state w'hich causes the investment of the 
soul by karma-matter is called subjective bondage (bhava- 
bandha). The actual investment of the soul by karma-matter 
is objective bondage (dravyabandha) . It is actual interpenetra- 
tion of karma-particles with the soul.® Bhavabandha is the 
alliance of the soul with conscious states generated by attach- 
ment and aversion.^ Dravyabandha is the actual rmion of the 
soul w'ith karmic matter. The soul, being defiled with passions, 
assimilates matter fit to form karma-particles. Bondage is this 
assimilation of karmic matter into the soul.® Bhavabandha is 
the auspicious or inauspicious modifications of the soul tinged 
with attachment,, aversion, and delusion. Dravyabandha is 
the actual interpenetration of the soul with auspicious or in- 
auspicious modifications of karma-particles.® The union of 
karma-matter with the soul is due to the actions of mind, 
body, and speech (yoga). They directly bring about the inter- 
penetration of karma-particles into the soul. Bondage is a 
particular modification of karma-particles by which they inter- 
penerate the soul. It is due to emotions (bhava) of soul tinged 
with desire, attachment, aversion, and delusion. These states 
are brought about by deluding (mohaniya) karma which causes 
spiritual delusion. Yoga is the external condition (bahiranga- 
karana) of bondage, since it directly brings about the union of 
karma-matter into the soul. The emotions of the soul are the 
internal cause (antarangakarana) of bondage.*^ Umasvami 
mentions wrong belief (mithyadar&na) , vowlessness (avirati), 
carelessness (pramada), passions (kasaya), and modifications of 
the soul due to actions of mind, body, and speech (yoga) as 
the conditions of bondage.® But Kundakundacarya shows that 
these psychical conditions themselves are the effects of desire. 
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attachment, aversion, and delusion. They cannot bring about 
bondage in the absence of desire, attachment, and the like. 
Hence they are merely the subsidiary conditions of bondage. 
The psychical dispositions (jivabhava) brought about by desire, 
attachment, aversion, and delusion are the internal cause of 
bondage.* 

Objective bondage (dravyabandha) is of two kinds, bondage 
of the soul to good (puhya) karmas, and its bondage to bad 
(papa) karmas. It is of four kinds according to the nature 
(prakrti) of karma, duration (sthiti) of bondage, intensity 
(anubhaga), and number of (prade&i) of karma-particles inter- 
penerating the soul.“ Different kinds of karmas, knowledge- 
obscuring (jnanavaraniya), perception-obscuring (dar&na- 
varaniya), feeling-obscuring (vedaniya), deluding (mohaniya), 
age-determining (ayus), character-determining (nama), family- 
determining (gotra), and obstructive (antaraya), — determine the 
nature of bondage. The karma-matter is combined with the 
soul for a longer or shorter duration. It may be mild or strong 
so that its fruition is mild or strong, immediate or delayed. 
The particles of karma-matter may be few or many, and inter- 
penetrate the soul to a small or great extent. These are the 
j four kinds of actual bondage.® The natme and extent of 

« bondage are due to the activities of mind, speech, and body. 

f- The duration and intensity of bondage are due to emotions 
and passions (ka§aya), attachment, aversion, and the like. 
Passions are the internal cause of bondage. Activities of mind, 
speech, and body are the external cause of bondage.* 

P'irst, there is a psychical disposition which generates the 
influx of karmic matter into the soul. This is bhavasrava or 
subjective influx. Second, the subjective influx generates the 
physical influx of karma-matter into the soul. This is dravyas- 
rava. Third, there are emotional states due to desire, attach- 
ment, aversion and delusion. They produce subjective bondage 
or bhavabandha. Fourth, the subjective bondage produces 
physical bondage (dravyabandha) or union of the soul with 
karma-particles. It is interpenetration (sam^esa) of the soul 
with karma-matter.® 
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Samvara is the opposite (pratipakfa) of asrava.*^ Asrava is 
the iiifltix of karma-matter into the soul. Samvara is the arrest 
or stoppage of the influx of karma-matter into the soul.* As 
there are two kinds of asravas, bhavasrava and dravyasrava, so 
there are two kinds of samvaras, bhavasamvara and dravya- 
saitivara. The modification of consciousness (cetanaparinama) 
which is the cause of stopping the influx of karma-matter into 
the soul is called bhavasamvara. This is subjective inhibition. 
The actual stoppage of the influx of karma-matter into the soul 
is called dravyasamvara. This is objective inhibition. The 
bhavasamvaras are the five vows (vrata), the five careful atti- 
tudes ' (samiti) , the three kinds of restraints (gupti) , the ten 
kinds of observances (dharma), the twelve kinds of meditations 
(anuprek§a), the twenty kinds of victory over trouble (pari- 
§ahajaya), and the five kinds of right conduct (caritra).* These 
will be discussed under the heading of Ethics. Kundakxmda- 
carya regards the voluntary suppression of enjoyment of 
sensuous pleasures, the taints of emotions and passions (ka|aya), 
and the animal instincts (sarnjna) as the subjective inhibition 
(bhavasamvara), since it is the cause of arrest of the influx 
of karma-matter into the soul.^ The voluntary suppression of 
attachment, aversion, and delusion is the subjective inhibition. 
The arrest of beneficial (subha) and harmful (asubha) modifica- 
tions of karmas caused by the suppression of the emotions is 
the objective inhibition.^ All actions of mind, body, and 
speech, yielding pleasure and pain should be avoided, because 
they attract beneficial and harmful karma-particles to the soul. 
Virtue and vice both should be avoided, since both produce 
karma-matter. Virtue produces pleasure. Vice produces pain. 
The moral aspirant should be indifferent to pleasure and pain. 
The states of consciousness are pleasant (subha), unpleasant 
(asubha), and pure (suddha). Only pure states of consciousness 
should be cultivated.® The actual stoppage of all karma-matter 
through the great vows and meditation is the objective inhibi- 
tion (dravyasamvara).* 
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Destruction of karmas is called nirjara. It is of two kinds, 
bhavanirjara and dravyanirjara. The pure thought activities 
which cause the destruction of karmas through penances after 
their fruits are enjoyed constitute bhavanirjara. It is the sub- 
jective shedding. The destruction of karmas is dravyanirjara. 
It is the objective shedding.’ Bhavanirjara is the pure modi- 
6 cation of the soul which facilitates the separation of karmas 
from the soul. Dravyanirjara is their actual separation from 
the soul. Bhavanirjara is of two kinds, savipaka or akama and 
avipaka or sakama. When karmas are separated from the 
soul of themselves after their fruits are enjoyed, this is called 
savipaka nirjara. It is non-voluntary (akama). When karmas 
are separated from the soul by penances before their fruits are 
enjoyed, this is called avipaka nirjara. It is voluntary 
(sakama). All beings have savipakanirjara for their karmas 
disappear after their fruits are enjoyed on earth, or in hell or 
heaven; Avipakanirjara is generated voluntarily by penances 
which destroy karmas before their fruits are enjoyed. The 
mirror of the soul is soiled by the dust of karmas. When they 
are destroyed or removed from the soul, it becomes trans- 
parent.’ 

A person should practise inhibition (samvara) to stop all 
further influx of karmas, and destroy the karmas, which have 
interpenetrated the soul, by means of penances. The dust of 
karmas is completely washed oS by the practice of penances 
(tapas) and meditation (dhyana) upon the self with its pure 
thought with the controlled senses. The fire of meditation is 
born of freedom from attachment, aversion, delusion, and 
actions of mind, body, and speech. It burns up all beneficial 
and harmful karmas. Meditation completely determined by 
right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct, on the pure 
self unrelated to objects is the cause of annihilation of karmas 
(nirjara).’ The nature and kinds of meditation and penances 
will be discussed in connection with the Jaina Ethics. 

Nirjara leads to moksa. The modification of the soul, 
vv'hich is the cause of destruction of all karmas, is called 
bhavamoksa. It is subjective liberation. The actual separa- 
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tion of all karmas from the soul is called dravyamoksa. It is 
objective liberation.^ Nemicandra distinguishes bhavamoksa 
from dravyamoksa in this manner. Kundakundacarya consi- 
ders the destruction of the four destructive (ghatiya) karmas, — 
knowledge-obscuring (jnanavaraniya), perception -obscuring 
(darsanavaraniya) , deluding (mohaniya), and obstructive 
(antaraya) karmas, — to be bhavamoksa, and the destruction of 
the four non-destructive (aghatiya) karmas, — ^bliss-obscuring 
(vedaniya), age-determining (ayus), character-determining 
(nama), and family-determining (gotra) karmas, — ^to be dravya- 
moksa. ^ According to Umasvami the destruction of the four 
destructive karmas leads to perfect knowledge or omniscience 
(kevalajnana), and the destruction of all kinds of karmas and 
the soul’s complete separation from them lead to liberation 
(mok§a).® Hence bhavamoksa is freedom from the four des- 
tructive karmas, and dravyamoksa is freedom from the four 
non-destructive karmas. In the state of liberation the soul 
realizes infinite knowledge (anantajnana), infinite perception 
(anantadar^na) , infinite bliss (anantasukha), and infinite power 
(anantavirya) . These four infinite qualities are called ananta- 
catustaya. The liberated soul becomes God.* Thus the Jainas 
believe in the innate divinity of each soul. But they do not 
recognize the reality of God as the creator of the world. 
Infinite knowledge and infinite perception are innate in the 
soul. Spotless conduct leads to the realization of these infinite 
qualities.^ The liberated soul is absolutely self-determined, 
since it is firmly established in its intrinsic nature, and free 
from relations to other souls and objects.® It intuits itself as 
constituted by infinite knowledge and infinite perception which 
constitute its essential natme, and is therefore absolutely self- 
determined.’’ But the conduct of a bound soul is self-determined 
as well as other-determined. It is self-determined when it is 
determined by its essential qualities. It is other-determined 
when it is determined by its accidental qualities. When the 
soul is moved by attachment and aversion to other things, and 
experiences pleasure and pain, it is other-determined (parasa- 
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maya). When it is self-determined (svasamaya), or determined 
by its essential nature, it is liberated from the bondage of 
karma-matter.' The self determined by pleasant mental states 
yielding virtue (punya), and painful mental states yielding vice 
(papa), which produce good karmas and bad karmas, is other- 
determined.^ The liberated soul transcends virtue and vice and 
attains absolute purity. It shines forth in its innate glory. 
Right belief (samyagdar&na) , right knowledge (samyagjfiana), 
and right conduct (samyak caritra) are three jewels (triratna) 
w'hich are the means of liberation. They exist in the soul. 
So the soul itself is the cause of its liberation.® Right faith, 
right knowledge, and right conduct will be discussed under the 
heading of Ethics. 


III. Psychology 
20. The Soul and the Body 

Jainism adopts a dualism of soul (jiva) and body. The soul 
is the knower, the enjoyer, and the active agent. Knowledge 
constitutes its essence. The self and knowledge cannot be 
separated from each other.'* The self has three fundamental 
modes of consciousness — cognition, feeling and conation. Feel- 
ing is experience of the fruits of karma. In the order of 
psychic evolution feeling appears first, then conation, and at 
last knowledge. Plant-souls have feehng ; animal souls have 
feeling and conation ; human souls have feeling, conation, and 
knowledge. The perfect souls have pure knowledge.® Body 
is corporeal. It is matter (pudgala). It is knowable. It is 
enjoyable.® The relation of the self to the body is that of the 
knower to the known. Jainism advocates dualism of soul and 
body, and avoids mentalism and materialism. It does not re- 
duce body to ideas of the soul. Nor does it reduce the soul 
to an epiphenomenon of the body. The soul is a spiritual sub- 
stance. The body is a material substance. The mundane soul 
is embodied. The liberated soul is disembodied. The former 
is of the same dimension as the body in the sense that it 
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illumines the whole body like the light of a lamp. It is 
associated with karmic matter (karmasainyukta) . The latter is 
disembodied and absolutely free from karmic matter. Jainism 
seems to advocate the theory of parallelism between soul and 
body. “Karmic matter itself through its own essential nature 
brings about its own changes. Jiva, too, in the same manner, 
through its own impure states of thought that are conditioned 
by karma, brings about its own thought changes. The 

mental states and the states of karma (matter) form two in- 
dependent series. A change in karmic matter is determined 
by the antecedent physical change. Similarly the mental 
change in the jiva is entirely determined by the antecedent 
mental change. In short, the jiva is the primary condition 
of mental changes, and karmic matter, of its own changes. 
The physical changes of karmic matter cannot be attributed 
to jiva nor the mental changes of jiva to matter.”^ The soul 
which brings about changes in itself is the cause of its own 
modifications of consciousness. It is not the cause of changes 
in karmic matter, which are distinctly physical in nature. 
Jainism admits that modifications of karmas are the concomitant 
causes of the emotional states (bhava) of the soul, but that they 
are not their material cause. It also admits that beneficial 
and harmful states of consciousness are the concomitant causes 
of good karmas and bad karmas, but that they are not their 
material cause. It seems to hold a kind of psycho-physical 
parallelism. Mental states may be the efficient cause (nimitta 
kartr) of karmic states, but not their material cause (upadana 
kartr) . Similarly, karmic states may be the efficient cause 
(nimitta kartr) of mental states, but not their material cause 
(upadana kartr).® The soul is the direct material cause of its 
own emotions, though they are conditioned by changes in 
karmic matter. The soul is their material cause. Karmic 
matter is their efficient cause. The soul is their immediate 
cause, while karmic matter is their indirect cause. Emotions 
cannot occur apart from the corresponding changes in karmic 
matter. But they cannot be said to be really caused by karmic 
matter, since they are states of the soul and can be directly 
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caused by it, though they are indirectly conditioned by karmic 
matter. Emotional states are indirectly conditioned by karmic 
matter. Karmic changes are indirectly conditioned by changes 
in the soul. They are indirectly conditioned by each other. 
They are not directly caused by each other. They are parallel 
to each other. ^ Jainism thus seems to uphold psycho-physical 
parallelism. It does not seem to uphold interactionism. It 
seeks to explain psycho-physical parallelism by contiguous co- 
existence of soul and body. “The jivas and karma-varganas 
co-exist and by the mere fact of contiguity jiva and karmic 
matter are brought together.”^ But Jainism regards objective 
bondage (dravya-bandha) as interpenetration (anyonyaprave^) 
or union (sam^e§a) of the soul and karmic matter. This union 
can hardly be explained by psycho-physical parallelism. The 
commentator on Pancdstikdyasamayasdra explains the union 
of karmic matter with the soul by contiguous co-existence. 
The soul is united with karmic matter even as a casket filled 
with collyrium powder becomes black by mere contact 
(anjanacurnapurnasamudgakanyayena).® The jiva creates its 
own impure states tinged with attachment, aversion, and 
delusion owing to its beginningless bondage. But there karmic 
matter exists in the same place. The impure mental states are 
the concomitant condition (nimitta karana) of changes in 
karmic matter. Particles of karma interpenetrate the space- 
points of the soul, and are united with it by their own nature.^ 

21. Modes of Consciousness 

Jainism recognizes three modes of consciousness, cognition, 
feeling, and conation. Feeling is the experience of pleasure 
and pain, which are the fruits of karmas (karmaphalacetana) . 
Knowledge (jnana) and perception (darsana) are the cognitions. 
They constitute the essence of the self. Conation and activity 
are found in a mundane soul. They are actuated by attach- 
ment. aversion, and delusion which are the main spnngs of 
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action. The actions of a mundane soul are self-determined, 
when they are determined by pture thoughts, and other-deter- 
mined when they are determined by emotions and passions. 
The actions of a perfect (siddha) soul are absolutely self- 
determined, since they are determined by the intrinsic purity 
of the soul. A liberated soul has infinite power, but no activity. 
It has infinite knowledge, infinite perception, infinite bliss, 
and infinite power. Tife and consciousness are co-extensive. 
I,ife is always attended with consciousness. Tife is an attribute 
of the soul. 

There are five kinds of knowledge : (1) sensitive know- 
ledge (mati), (2) testimony (sruta), (3) knowledge of remote 
objects (avadhi), (4) telepathic knowdedge of other minds 
(manahparyaya) , and (5) omniscience (kevalajnana) . Know- 
ledge is either immediate (pratyak§a) or mediate (parok§a). 
Perception is direct or immediate knowledge. It is of two 
kinds, empirical and transcendental. Empirical perception is 
either sensuous or non-sensuous or mental. Sense-;^erception 
has four stages, avagraha, iha, avaya, and dharana. Trans- 
cendental perception is incomplete or complete. Avadhi and 
manahparyaya are incomplete transcendental perception. 
Kevalajnana is complete transcendental perception. Perception 
is always determinate (savikalpa). There is no indeterminate 
(nirvikalpa) perception. Perception involves sensations. Sen- 
sations are of five kinds, tactual, gustatory, olfactory, visual, 
and auditory. Tactual sensations are lightness and heaviness, 
softness and hardness, roughness and smoothness, cold and 
heat. These include sensations of temperature, pressure, and 
kinassthetic or motor sensations. Olfactory sensations are 
agreeable smell and disagreeable smell. Gustatory sensations 
are pungent, bitter, sweet, sour, and astringent tastes. Visual 
sensations are black, blue, yellow, wEite, and pink colours. 
Auditory sensations are sounds caused by men, and those 
caused by nature {e.g., thunder, roar of ocean, etc.). The 
sounds caused by men are uttered or unuttered. Unuttered 
artificial sounds are musical soimds of drums (tata), musical 
soimds of stringed instruments as vina (vitata), musical sounds 
of bells (ghana), sounds produced from conches and the like 
(susira).^ Sounds are produced by the striking of molecules 
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of matter against one another. The sense-organs are of two 
kinds, the physical sense-organs (dravyendriya) and their 
psychical counterparts (bhavendriya) . The physical senses 
(dravyendriya) are the sense-organs and the protective cover- 
ings. The pupil is the internal visual organ. The eye-lid is 
its protective cover. There are five physical sense-organs, 
tactual, gustatory, olfactory, visual, and auditory. The so- 
called five organs of action (karmendriya) are not sense-organs 
proper. The psychical senses (bhavendriya) consist of partial 
destruction and subsidence of knowledge-obscuring karma 
(labdhi) and conscious attention of the soul (upayoga).^ Manas 
is of two kinds, dravyamanas and bhavamanas. The former is 
made of karmic matter. The latter is the purity of the soul 
caused by the subsidence and partial destruction of knowledge- 
obscuring karma. Manas is not regarded as a sense-organ.^ 
Sometimes the soul itself is regarded as a sense-organ, since 
even sense-knowledge is revealed from within the soul owing 
to the partial destruction of karma-matter covering the soul.® 
Retention (dharana) is the last state of perception. Perception 
is retained in the self. Impression (saipskara) is a particular 
power of the self (atma^ktivi^§a) . Mediate (paroksa) know- 
ledge is indistinct, w^hile immediate knowledge or perception 
is distinct. It is of five kinds, recollection, recognition, in- 
duction, deduction, and testimony which have already been 
discussed. Feelings are of three kinds, pleasure, pain and 
indifference. Attachment, aversion, and delusion are affective- 
conative states. They are springs of action. Passions (kasaya) 
are anger, pride, deceit, and greed in different degrees of in- 
tensity. Emotions (nokasaya) are mirth or laughter (hasya), 
indulgence (rati) languor (arati), sorro\y (soka), fear (bha5m), 
disgust (jtigupsa), sex-feeling of a w'oman (striveda), sex-feeling 
of a man (pumveda), and an etmuch’s sex-feeling (napumsaka- 
veda).^ Instincts (samjna) are of four kinds, food-seeking 
instincts (aharasamjna), instinct of fear (bhayasamjha), sex- 
instinct (maithunasamjna), and acquisitive instinct (parigraha- 
samjna).® When karmas are annihilated, infinite transcenden- 
tal knowledge, infinite transcendental bliss, and infinite power 
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surge up in the perfect soul. It fills the whole universe wnth 
its omniscience. 


rV. Ethics 
22. Ethical discipline 

The subjective inhibition (bhavasamvara) is brought about 
by (1) vows (vrata), (2) careful attitudes (samiti), (3) restraints 
(gupti), (4) observances (dharma), (5) meditations (anupreksa), 
(6) victory over troubles (pari§ahajaya), and (7) right conduct 
(caritra).* 

(1) The vows (vrata) are of five kinds, viz., non-injury 
(ahiqisa), truthfulness (satya), non-stealing (asteya), sex- 
restraint (brahmacarya) , and non-acceptance of unnecessary 
gifts (aparigraha) . The five vows of the Jainas correspond to 
the five restraints (yama) of the Yoga system.^ They are 
negative duties. They consist in abstention from injury, false- 
hood, stealing, sex-indulgence, and acceptance of unnecessary 
gifts. They are called small vows (anuvrata), when there is 
limited abstention from them. They are called great vows 
(mahavrata), when there is total abstention from them. The 
Jaina vows are included in the duties of householders and 
monks according to Buddhism.^ The sins corresponding to the 
duties of ahimsa, truthfulness, non-stealing, sex-restraint, and 
non-acceptance of unnecessary gifts are injury (himsa), false- 
hood (anrta), stealing (steya), sex-gratification (abrahma), and 
worldly attachment (murccha). Injury consists in hurting the 
life of a creature by actions of mind, body, and speech moved 
by passions (pramattayoga) . Falsehood consists in speaking 
untruth which gives pain to living beings through bodily and 
mental actions due to passions. Theft is misappropriation of 
others’ property not given by them through vibrations of 
passions. Even covetousness is stealing. Incontinence consists 
in all acts of sex-indulgence due to attachment of man and 
woman for each other. It is sex-gratification through vibrations 
of passions. It nourishes injury, falsehood, and theft. Covetous- 
ness consists in attachment to the living and non-living objects 
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of enjoyment, and in acquisition, preservation, and improve- 
ment of them. It is due to egoism or the sense that the external 
objects of enjoyment are mine. It is due to vibrations of 
passions. Covetousness nourishes injury, falsehood, theft, and 
incontinence.* 

Vowers should be free from deceit (maya), wrong belief 
(mithya), and desire for enjoyment of wordly objects (nidana). 
They are of two classes, householders and monks. House- 
holders should observe small vows (anuvrata). Monks should 
observe great vows (mahavrata). Small vows are partial absten- 
tion from sins. Great vows are total abstention from sins.’ 
Householders should not kill animals. They should not tell 
agreeable lies under the influence of affection, infatuation, and 
other emotions even in times of danger. They should not 
make use of others’ property without permission, even when 
it is deserted by the owner owing to hurtful fear. They should 
not commit adultery. They should be chaste in their married 
life. They should put a voluntary limit upon their possessions 
in life. These are the five small vows.’ Monks should not 
kill or injure any kind of life. They should not indulge in 
falsehood in thought, word, and deed. They should not covet 
others’ possessions under any circumstances. They should 
completely extirpate their attachment to objects of enjoyment. 
They should totally abstain from indulgence in sex-thoughts, 
sex-w'ords, and sex-acts. They should not possess any pro- 
perty, and accept any gifts except what is absolutely neces- 
sary for bare subsistence. They should observe the vows with 
the utmost rigour and vigilance.* They should not commit 
sins, cause sins to be committed, and approve of sins. 

For the achievement of steadfastness in the performance 
of the five vows five kinds of meditations (bhavana) are enjoined. 
The meditations for the vow of non-injury are restraint of 
speech (vaggupti), restraint of mind (manogupti), careful 
walking (irya), care in lifting and laying down things 
(adananiksepanasamiti), and thorough examination of food and 
water before eating and drinking them (alokitapanabhojana) . 
The meditations for the vow of truthfulness are suppression 
of anger (krodha), greed (lobha), cowardice (bhirutva), mirth 
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or laughter (hasya), and truthful words in accord with the 
reality (anuvicivasana) . The meditations for the vow of 
stealing are residence in a solitary place (sunyagaravasa) ; 
residence in a deserted house (vimocitavasa), residence 
in a place where one may not prohibit others (paroparo- 
dhakarana) , ptuity in receiving alms (bhaiksasuddhi) , and 
abstention from wrangling with co-religionists (saddharma- 
visanivada). The meditations for the vow of chastity are giving 
up hearing stories exciting attachment for -women, giving up 
seeing their beautiful bodies, giving up recollection of past 
enjoyment of women, giving up exciting and sweet drinks, 
and gi-ving up adornment of the body. The meditations for 
the vow of non-covetousness are giving up attachment to 
pleasant sensible objects, and aversion to unpleasant sensible 
objects. These are e-vidently intended for the monks. ^ 

The moral aspirants should meditate upon the fact that 
sins are destructive of welfare (abhyudaya) and liberation 
(nihsreyasa) and are therefore censurable, and are themselves 
pain, since they are the causes of pain. They should medi- 
tate on good-will or friendship (maitri) for all living beings, 
delight (pramoda) at the sight of virtuous persons, compassion 
(karunya) for distressed creatures, and indifference (madhyas- 
thya) to vicious persons. Buddhism and the Yoga system also 
enjoin cultivation of love for all creatmes, compassion for the 
distressed men and animals, joy for the virtuous, and indiffer- 
ence to the vicious persons.^ The aspirants should meditate 
on the transitoriness of the world and life and impurity, un- 
substantiality, transitoriness, and painfulness of the body.'’ 
Buddhism also enjoins meditations on them.-* 

The householders should observe seven supplementary 
vows. They should set a limit to the distance in all directions 
beyond which they should not travel in their lives (digvirati). 
They should further restrict their movements for a specific 
period within the limited area to suit their requirements (de&- 
virati). They should abstain from purposeless sins (anartha- 
danda-virati). They are of five kinds, thinking ill of others 
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(apadhyana), preaching of sin (papopade^), thoughtless 
actions (e.g., breaking the branches of a tree, etc.) (pramada- 
carita), giving the means of injury to others (himsadana), and 
hearing of bad talks (asubha&uti). These are the three 
subsidiary vows (gunavrata). The householders should daily 
meditate on the self, the cycle of existence full of pain, and 
the way to liberation in a quiet place once, twice, or thrice 
a day (samayika). They should fast once a week, and spend 
the day in reading scriptures and meditating on the self 
(profadhopavasa) . They should limit the quantity of their 
food and drink, perfumery, dress, ornaments, beds, houses, and 
conveyances. They should for ever give up honey, liquor, and 
meat. They should abstain from killing animals (upabhogapari- 
bhogaparimana) . Thej" should feed holy persons every day out 
of their own food, who may turn up at their houses at the proper 
time (atithisamvibhaga) . These are the four disciplinary vows 
(sik§avrata). They prepare the householders for the discipline 
of ascetic’s life. Thus laymen ought to observe five anuvratas, 
three gu^avratas, and four sib§avratas. They ought to observe 
twelve vows. They should also prepare themselves for peace- 
ful death by detachment and suppression of passions (salle- 
khana).' 

The partial transgressions (aticara) of the vows are 
described by Umasvami. Those of the small vow of non- 
injury (ahimsanuvrata) are tying up an animal or detaining a 
human being (bandha), beating (badha), mutilating (cheda), 
overloading (atibhararopana) an animal or a human being, and 
with-holding food or drink from an animal or a human being 
due to anger or carelessness." Those of the small vow of truth- 
fulness (satyanuvrata) are preaching false doctrines (mithyo- 
pade&), divulging the secret actions of man and woman 
(rohobhyakhyana), deceptive falsehood such as perjury, 
diplomacy, and the like (kutalekhakriya), misappropriation of 
a part of entrusted money (nyasapahara), and divulging the 
secrets of others indicated by their gestures owing to jealousy 
(sakaramantrabheda).^ Those of the small vow of stealing 
(asteyanuvrata) are abetment of theft (stenaprayoga), receiving 
stolen property (tadahrtadana), illegal trade with alien enemies 
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(viruddharajyatikrama), buying articles of merchandise with 
higher weights and measures and selling them with lower 
weights and measures (hinadhikamanonmana), adulteration of 
food and other articles with artificial substitutes (pratirupaka- 
vyavahara). Hoarding, blackmarketing, profiteering, bribery, 
smuggling, adulteration, and any kind of dishonesty in trade' 
are partial transgressions of the duty of non-stealing. Those 
of the small vow of chastity (brahmacaryanuvrata) are match- 
making for persons of other families (paravivahakarana) , 
adultery with an immoral married woman (itvarikaparigrliita- 
gamana), adultery with an immoral unmarried woman (itvarika- 
aparigrhitagamana) , imnatural sexual intercourse (ananga- 
krida), and intense sexual craving (kamativrabhinive&) . These 
are the partial transgressions of the householder’s duty of being 
content with sexual intercourse with his own wife (svadara- 
santosavrata).* The partial transgressions of the small vow of 
limitation of property (parigrahaparimanavrata) are to exceed 
the limit of fields (k§etra), houses (vastu), gold and silver 
(hiranya, suvarna) cattle (dhana), com (dhanya), maid-servants 
(dasi), male servants (dasa), clothes and articles of toilet (kupya) 
owing to excessive greed.^ The partial transgressions of the 
subsidiary vows (gunavrata) and the instructive vows (sik§a- 
vrata) also are mentioned.^ Those of peaceful death (salle- 
khanavrata) are desire for longer life (jivita&nisa), desire for 
quick death (marana&msa), attachment for friends (mitranu- 
raga), repeated recollection of past enjoyments (sukhanu- 
bandha), and desire for happiness in the next world (nidana).* 

(2) Careful attitudes (samiti) are of five kinds, viz., the use 
of the trodden path to avoid injury to insects (irya), gentle 
and good talk (bhasa), receiving alms properly (e§ana), care 
in lifting and laying down things (adananik§epa), excreting 
in solitary places (utsarga). These are the means to avoid 
injury to life.® They stop the inflow of karma-matter due to 
carelessness. 

(3) Restraints (gupti) are of three kinds, viz., restraint of 
body (kayagupti), restraint of speech (vaggupti), and restraint 
of mind (manogupti). Restraint means control of the natural 
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functions. Restraints are conducive to purification of the self. 
They are not conducive to worldly enjoyments.^ 

(4) Observances (dhanna) are of ten kinds, viz., cultivat- 
ing habits of excellent forgiveness (uttama k§ama), excellent 
humility (uttama mardava), excellent straightforwardness 
(uttama arjava), excellent cleanliness (uttama sauca), excellent 
truthfulness (uttama satya), excellent restraint (uttama 
samyama), excellent austerities (uttama tyaga), excellent in- 
difference (uttama akincanya), and excellent celibacy (uttama 
brahmacarya).^ They stop the influx of karma-matter due to 
transgression of the observances. 

(5) Meditations (anuprek|a) are of twelve kinds, viz., 
meditation on the transitoriness of the world (anitya), medita- 
tion on our having no other refuge than truth (a&rana), medi- 
tation on the cycles of empirical life (samsara), meditation on 
one’s sole responsibility for his own good and bad actions 
(ekatva), meditation on the distinctness of the soul from the 
non-soul, mind, body, friends, and relatives (anyatva), medi- 
tation on the uncleanness of the body (asuci), meditation on 
the influx of karma-matter into the soul (asrava) due to sense- 
pleasures and passions, meditation on the inhibition of the 
influx of kanna -matter into the soul (samvara), meditation on 
the destruction of karma-matter which has entered into the 
soul (nirjara), meditation on the nattire of the world (loka), 
meditation on the difficulty of acquiring right faith, right 
knowledge, and right conduct (bodhidurlabha), and meditation 
on the right path (dharma) to liberation.^ They remove 
negligence in the performance of duties and produce intense 
efforts in their performance. 

(6) Conquest of troubles (parisahajaya) is of various kinds, 
viz., hunger, thirst, cold, heat, bite of gnats and mosquitoes, 
nakedness, languor, mental agitation due to the sight of 
women, fatigue of walking, continuous sitting, sleeping on 
hard ground, anger due to insult, ill-feeling against the enemy 
who comes to kill, desire to beg in times of urgent need, 
failure to get alms, pains of disease, contact with thorny shrubs, 
disgust at dirt, desire for respect or rew'ard, pride of wisdom, 
despair arising from failure to attain knowledge, and despair 
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arising from failure to attain the desired fruits even after 
penances. These are the twenty -two kinds of victory over 
troubles.^ 

(7) Right conduct (caritra) is of five kinds, equanimity 
due to non-injury, sex-restraint, non-stealing, non-acceptance 
of gifts for a certain period (samayika), paying penalties for 
faults due to inadvertence and recovering equanimity (chedo- 
pasthapana), purity due to absolute non-injury to living beings 
(pariharavisuddhi) , conduct in which only subtle greed is pre- 
sent (suk§masamparaya) , and perfect conduct purged of all 
passions (yathakhyata) These kinds of right conduct com- 
pletely stop the influx of karma-matter into the soul. 

The subjective disposition of the soul, which causes des- 
truction of karma-matter which has entered into the soul 
(bhavanirjara) is brought about by penances (tapas).® Penances 
are of two kinds, external (bahya) and internal (antara). The 
external penances are of six kinds, fasting (ana^na), eating 
less than one’s fill (avamodarya), taking a vow to accept food 
from a householder, only if a certain kind of food is given 
without letting him know the vow (vrttiparisainkhyana), giving 
up delicacies such as ghee, mUk, curd, sugar, salt, and oil 
(rasaparityaga), sleeping in a solitary place devoid of animate 
beings (vivikta&tyyasana) , and mortification of the body (kaya- 
klesa).* The internal penances are of six kinds, viz., atone- 
ment for sins (praya&itta), reverence (vinaya) for respectable 
persons, service of the saints (vaiyavrtya) , study of the scrip- 
tures (svadhyaya), giving up attachment to the body (vyutsarga), 
and concentration (dhyana).® There are nine kinds of atone- 
ments, viz., confession of sins to the preceptor (alocana), 
repentance for sins (pratikramana), confession and repentance 
(tadubhaya), giving up a particular food or drink for which 
there is great attachment (viveka), giving up attachment to 
the body (vyutsarga), austerities of a particular kind (tapas), 
cutting short the period of performance of an austerity by a 
fortnight or a month (cheda), expulsion from the order for 
some time (parihara), and re-admission into the order (upastha- 
pana).® There are four kinds of reverence, viz., reverence for 
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right knowledge (jnana), reverence for right belief (dar&na), 
reverence for right conduct (caritra), proper forms of respect, 
bowing, folding the hands, and the like (upacara) before res- 
pectable persons, and remembering their virtues in their 
absence/ Service is of ten kinds, viz., service of the head 
(acarya) of an order of saints, a preceptor (upadhyaya) in the 
order, a saint undergoing penances (tapasvin), a student saint 
(&ik§a), an invahd saint (glana), brothers of the same order 
(gana), fellow-disciples (kula), the whole order (sangha), a 
saint (sadhu), and a popular saint (manojna)/ Study is of five 
kinds, viz., reading (vacana), questioning (prcchana), reflec- 
tion (anupreksa), proper recitation (amnaya), and delivering 
sermons (dharmopade&) / Renunciation (v5Uitsarga) is of two 
kinds, viz., renunciation of external objects such as houses, 
cattle, corns and the like, and renunciation of internal objects 
such as passions, and suppression of the will-to-live.* Concen- 
tration (dhyana) is fixation of thought on one particular object 
for a long time. It is uninterrupted like the unflickering flame 
of fire. It is steady thought of a particular object uninterrupted 
by any other thought. It continues up to forty-eight minutes 
in a person of strong nervous system.® Concentration is of 
four kinds, viz., painful (arta) concentration, unrighteous 
(rudra) concentration, righteous (dharmya) concentration, pure 
(sukla) concentration.® Painful concentration is due to loss of 
a cherished object, attainment of an rmdesirable object, desire 
for the attainment of an object, and sorrow. Unrighteous 
concentration is due to injury, falsehood, theft, and preserva- 
tion of wealth.^ Righteous concentration is on the principles 
of the right faith (ajnavicaya), removal of wrong belief (apaya- 
vicaya), fruition of the eight kinds of karmas (vipakavicaya), 
and constitution of the universe (saipsthanavicaya).® Pure 
concentration is of fom kinds, viz., concentration on the self 
with its different attributes (prthaktvavitarka), concentration 
on one aspect of self (ekatvavitarka) , concentration on the pure 
self with fine vibrations (suksmakriyapratipatin), and complete 
concentration on the pine self without any vibrations (vyupara- 
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takriyamvartin) / Painful concentration and unrighteous con- 
centration are the causes of bondage. Righteous concentration 
and pure concentration are the causes of liberation.^ Penances 
destroy the karma-matter that has entered into the soul. They 
are the causes of shedding of karmas (nirjara). 

23. The Means to Liberation (Moksa) 

Right faith (samyak dar^na), right knowledge (samyak 
jnana), and right conduct (samyak caritra) constitute the path 
to liberation. They must be determined by the pure nature 
of the self. If faith, knowledge, and conduct are determined by 
external things, and moved by attachment and aversion, they 
caimot lead to liberation. Devotion to an Arhat, Siddha, or 
Sahgha produces beneficial karma which yields celestial happi- 
ness. But it does not liberate the soul from karmic matter. 
Absolute freedom from attachment is necessary for liberation. 
Devotion is an affection which disturbs the tranquillity of mind. 
Nirvana is attained through devotion to one’s self, absolutely 
free from attachment to any other thing or person. Extirpation 
of emotions and passions is necessary for liberation. Know'- 
ledge of the reality, devotion to the Tirthankaras and the 
scriptures, self-control and penance lead to the happiness of 
heaven, but not to liberation. Nirvana is attained by reahza- 
tion of the true nature of the self. Right conduct is the main 
constituent element of the path. Only faithful souls (bhavya 
jiva) are eligible for it. They have faith in it and aspire to it. 
They are of good dispositions. Faithless souls (abhavya jiva) 
are not eligible for it. They are of intrinsic evil dispositions. 
They roam in the world of birth and death for ever.® 

The self is the abode of the three jewels of right faith, 
right knowledge, and right conduct. They exist in the self 
only. So they, being centred in the self, are the cause of 
liberation. Or the self itself, possessing the three jewels, is 
the cause of liberation.^ Right faith is sincere belief in the 
essential principles of Jainism, jiva, ajiva, asrava, bandha, 
samvara, nirjara, and moksa. Right knowledge is the know- 
ledge of the self and the not-self, free from doubt, illusion, and 
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vmcertainty.^ In mundane souls knowledge (jfiana) is preceded 
by perception (dar&na). But in the perfect soul (kevalin) 
knowledge and perception arise simultaneously.* From the 
ordinary point of view, vows (vrata), careful attitudes (samiti), 
and restraints (gupti) constitute right conduct. Doing bene- 
ficial actions and abstaining from harmful actions constitute 
right conduct.* But, from the realistic point of view, the 
arrest of all actions, external and internal, constitutes right 
conduct. The external acts of body and speech and the in- 
ternal acts of the mind moved by attachment and aversion 
produce beneficial karmas and harmful karmas which are attached 
to the soul and cause samsara. So right conduct consists in 
checking all kinds of acts which cause samsara. By this means 
a person becomes free from all influx of beneficial and harm- 
ful karmas, realizes the real nature of his self, and attains 
liberation.* From the ordinary and realistic points of view, 
liberation can be attained by meditation. Freedom from 
attachment, aversion, and delusion is favourable to medita- 
tion. They disturb the calm of the mind. Indifference to 
beneficial and harmful things is the necessary pre-requisite 
of meditation.® Repetition of mantras and meditation on them 
are enjoined.® All acts of body, speech, and mind should be 
restrained, and all faculties should be turned inward, and 
thought should be concentrated on the pure self. This is 
excellent concentration.’^ Penances, vows, and knowledge of 
the scripttires are indispensable aids to meditation.® 

I/iberation is the absolute separation of the soul from all 
karmic matter in the absence of the causes of bondage and 
destruction of all karmas which have entered into the soul. 
The destruction of all accumulated karmic matter leads to the 
self’s realization of its intrinsic purity (svatmasainprapti).® 
When karmas are burnt by right faith, right knowledge, and 
right conduct, they do not cause birth and death, even as 
scorched seeds do not germinate.’® First, deluding (mohaniya) 
karmas, which are the causes of samsara, are entirely destroyed 
by right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct, when the 
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influx of a new karma-matter is stopped, and the accumtdated 
karma-matter is worn out. Then obstructive (antaraya), 
knowledge-obscuring (jnanavaramya), and faith-obscuring 
(darsanavaraniya) karmas are simultaneously destroyed. Lord- 
ship appears in the soul separated from the four kinds of 
karma-matter. The person is called the supreme Lord 
(paramesvara) . He becomes pure, enlightened (buddha), free 
from bodily and mental diseases, omniscient or all-knowing 
(sarvajna), and aU-perceiving (sarvadarsin) . He is called- the 
Victor (jina) or the Kevalin. He attains nirvana when the 
other four kinds of karmas, feeling-obscuring (vedaniya), age- 
determining (ayus), character-determining (nama), and family- 
determining (gotra), are completely destroyed. The liberated 
soul moves upward to the summit of mundane space. ^ It 
realizes infinite knowledge, infinite perception, infinite bliss, 
and infinite power (anantacatu§taya) . The Jaina ethics stresses 
complete moral discipline of the soul. 

24. The Stages in the Evolution of the Soul 

There are fourteen stages in the evolution of the soul. 
They are called gunasthanas. They are (1) false belief 
(mithyatva), (2) downfall (sa^dana), (3) mixed belief (mi^a), 
(4) vowless right belief (aviratasamyaktva), (5) partial vow 
(de& Virata), (6) imperfect vow (pramattavirata), (7) perfect vow 
(apramatta Virata), (8) initiation to pure concentration (apurva- 
karana), (9) incessant pursuit of higher thought-activity 
(anivrttakarana), (10) desireless condition clouded by subtle 
greed (suksmasamparaya), (11) desireless condition (upa&nta- 
moha), (12) freedom from delusion (k§inamoha), (13) omnis- 
cience in an embodied condition (sayogakevalin), and (13) omnis- 
cience devoid of vibrations (ayogakevalin) . After the last stage 
the soul becomes liberated (siddha).* 

In the first stage a person has a false belief. He has no 
faith in Jainism. In the second stage he has a fall from the 
stage of right belief to a false belief. In the third stage he has 
a mixture of right belief and false belief. In the fourth stage 
he has a right belief, but does not obseiv^e vows. He can 
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control intense passions, but cannot control mild passions. 
In the fifth stage he observes the vows of non-injury, truthful- 
ness, non-stealing, continence, and non-covetousness with 
partial success. In the seventh stage he succeeds in practising 
the vows without any transgression. In the eighth stage he 
checks the expressions of mild passions and feels an ineffable 
joy. He is initiated into a higher Hfe which is the beginning 
of pure meditation (sukladhyana) . In the ninth stage he in- 
cessantly pursues pure meditation on the self and acquires 
purer states. In the tenth stage he subdues subtle forms of 
greed. In the eleventh stage he subdues all desires and 
acquires control over deluding karmas. In the twelfth stage 
he destroys all deluding karmas. In the thirteenth stage he 
destroys all faith-obscuring, knowledge-obscuring, bliss- 
obscuring, and obstructive karmas, and attains omniscience 
with soul-vibrations. He becomes sayogakevalin. In the 
fourteenth stage he attains omniscience without soul -vibrations. 
He becomes ayogakevahn. He attains perfect liberation. 

The soul suffers from five kinds of evils, wrong belief, vow- 
lessness, carelessness, passions, and vibratory activity of body, 
speech, and mind. It gets rid of wrong belief at the end of the 
first stage, vowlessness at the end of the fourth, carelessness at 
the end of the sixth, passions at the end of the tenth, and vibra- 
tory activity at the end of the thirteenth stage. It gradually 
advances from wrong belief to right belief, then to vows, then 
to careful vows, then to passionlessness, and, at last, to arrest 
of all its vibrations due to the activities of body, speech, and 
mind. Thus the stage of perfection is attained by right belief, 
right knowledge, and right conduct, passionlessness, and per- 
fect tranquillity of the soul.^ 

25. The Ethical Standard 

According to the Jainas, perfection or self-realization is the 
highest good. The self has the innate qualities of infinite 
knowledge, infinite perception, infinite bliss, and infinite power. 
These qualities are obscured by karma-matter which flows into 
and interpenetrates the self. When karma-matter is completely 
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destroyed and the self is absolutely dissociated from it, it 
realizes its innate perfection. The Jainas are exponents of per- 
fectionism or eudsemonism. But the self does not acquire 
perfection as an adventitious quality. It is iimate in itself. It 
is obscured by the veil of karma-matter due to wrong belief, 
attachment, aversion, delusion, and passions. When the veil 
is removed by right belief, right knowledge, vows, penances, 
meditation, passionlessness, and perfect tranquillity, the self- 
realizes its innate perfection. Virtue (punya) produces bene- 
Scial (subha) karmas. Vice (papa) produces harmful (asubha) 
karmas. So the self must transcend virtue and vice both. 
Perfection is transcendental purity. It is super-moral. Purity 
(visuddhi) consists in the existence of the self in its innate 
nature (svatmani avasthanam).' Asceticism is the means to 
the realization of perfection. It consists in extirpation of 
passions. Though friendship or good-will (maitri) for all, 
deUght (pramoda) at the sight of the virtuous, compassiou 
(karunya) for the distressed, and indifference (upekfa) to the 
vicious are emphasized, they are treated as subsidiary aids to 
self-culture. Even ahiipsa in thought, word, and deed is an 
aid to self-realization. Perfection is attained by complete 
cessation of activities of body, speech, and mind because they 
disturb the tranquillity of the soul. Thus perfection or self- 
realization is the highest good. But asceticism or passionless- 
ness is the means to its attainment. Ahimsa is the fundamental 
and basic virtue. Truthfulness, non-stealing, sex-restraint and 
non-covetousness are based upon ahimsa. The Jaina ethics is 
pre-eminently ethics of ahiipsa. 

The Jaina ethics emphasizes purity of motives as distin- 
guished from consequences of actions. It considers an action 
to be right if it is actuated by a good intention (abhisandhi), 
though it leads to unhappiness of others. It considers an 
action to be wrong if it is actuated by a bad intention, though 
It leads to happiness of others. An intention is pure when 
It k devoid of attachment, aversion, delusion, and passions. 
It IS impure when it is distressing and aggressive. A distress- 
ing or afflicting (arta) intention is manifested in an effort to 
avoid the unpleasant or to attain the pleasant, or in absorption 
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in the experience of pain, or desire for the attainment of power 
not yet acquired. An aggressive (raudra) intention is mani- 
fested in injury to life, rmtmth, theft, and preservation of 
property. An intention is pure when it is of the nature of 
meditation on Duty (dharma) or of the nature of meditation 
on the pvue self. Righteousness depends on purity of motive 
or intention. Unrighteousness depends on impurity of motive 
or intention. They do not depend on external consequences 
of happiness of others. Thus the Jaina ethics stresses sub- 
jective morality, though it gives due consideration to the con- 
sequences of actions.^ 

The Moral Raw (niyoga) is a command of a perfect 
omniscient person. It is not a command of God because there 
is no God. The omniscient person (arhat) has realized his 
innate perfection. So he can prescribe the means for its realiza- 
tion. Every person can realize his innate perfection by obeying 
the Moral Law. He can attain super-moral purity (visuddhi) 
by right belief, right knowledge, and right conduct. The Moral 
Law is ultimately the self. It is essentially self-imposed. 
Though it appears to be imposed from without by an omni- 
scient person (arhat) who has realized his innate perfection, 
it is really imposed by the self upon itself. It is imposed by 
the ideal self upon the actual self. The intrinsic perfection 
of the self demands its realization. This demand of the perfect 
self is moral obligation. But in the moral consciousness it 
takes the form of a personal prescription of a superior person 
{aptapurusa) to an inferior person.^ 

According to some, the Moral Law (niyoga) is pure objec- 
tive duty (suddha karya) as distinguished from subjective 
prompting (prerana). According to others, niyoga is pure 
subjective prompting or moral impulsion (suddhaprerana) as 
distinguished from objective duty (karya). According to others, 
niyoga is objective duty supported by subjective moral impul- 
sion (preranasahitakarya) . According to others, niyoga is sub- 
jective prompting expressed in objective duty (karj^asahita- 
prerana). Moral impulsion is primary. Objective duty gives 
form to moral impulsion. According to others, the niyoga is 
authoritative. It derives its authority from the self which is 
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the light of consciousness. The authority of the self is trans- 
ferred by projection (upacara) to objective duty (karyasyaiva 
upacaritapravartakatvam) . According to others, niyoga is the 
relation between objective duty and subjective impulsion 
(karyapreranayoh sambandhah). It is the relation between a 
person and his present duty. According to others, niyoga is 
the aggregate of subjective prompting, objective duty, and the 
relation between them (tatsamudaya) . It is the concrete ex- 
perience consisting of subjective and objective factors. Accord- 
ing to others, niyoga is free from subjective impulsion and 
objective duty. It is absolute, categorical imperative. It is 
the transcendental reality or Brahman (tadubhayavinirmukta) 
which appears to be subjective prompting and objective duty 
which are its phenomenal forms. According to others, niyoga 
is the agent as working out his end (yantrarudha atma). It 
is the agent realizing his moral end through a particular action. 
According to others, niyoga is an object which is conducive to 
fulfilment of the self (bhogarupa). But an object of fruition 
(bhogya) necessarily implies an exi)eriencing subject (bhoktr). 
Self-fulfilment implies self-appropriation. But an object of 
fruition is to be accomplished (sadhya). It is not yet accom- 
plished (siddha). Hence niyoga is neither subjective moral 
impulsion nor pure objective duty, but an object of fruition 
(bhogya) of the self. According to others, niyoga is the agent 
himself (pimi§a eva). It is the agent qualified by duty (karya- 
via§tapurusa) . The agent is both the accomplisher (sadhaka) 
and the accomplished (sadhya). Vidyananda refutes all these 
theories of moral obligation.' 

V. Atheism 

26. The Jaina refutation of Theism 

The Naiyayika argues that the world, which is of the 
nature of an effect, must have an efiBcient cause, just as a pot 
is made by a potter. God is the eflScient cause (nimitta- 
karana) of the world. He has created the world out of pre- 
existing eternal atoms which are its material cause (upadana- 
karana). “The world is not infinite, it is of intermediate magni- 
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tude. It consists of parts. So it is of the nature of an effect. 
It is produced by an intelligent agent, viz., God who has direct 
knowledge of the material cause or atoms, desire to create the 
world, and the volition to do so."^ 

The Jaina disputes the nature of the world as an effect. 
He asks what the Naiyayika means by the assertion that the 
world is of the nature of an effect. Does he mean by effect 
that which consists of parts (savayavatva) ? What does he 
mean by that which consists of parts? Does he mean by it 
(1) having conjunction with parts (avayavasamyogitva) , or (2) 
having inherence in parts (avayavasamavayitva), or (3) being 
produced by parts (avayavajanyatva), or (4) a substance in- 
hering in parts (samavetadravyatva) ? What does he mean by 
a substance inhering in parts? It means either a substance 
which possesses the mere relation of inherence (samavayasam- 
bandhamatravaddravyatva), or (5) a substance inhering in other 
parts (anyatra samavetadravyatva). (6) Or a substance con- 
sisting of parts means that which is apprehended as consisting 
of parts (savayavabuddhivi§ayatva). The Jaina refutes all these 
alternatives. (1) If a substance made up of parts means that 
which has conjunction with parts, then ether (aka&) consists of 
parts, and is an effect, since it has conjunction with parts. But 
the Naiyayika holds that ether is one, partless, and eternal. 
So the first alternative is wrong. (2) If a substance made up 
of parts means that which inheres in parts, then generality 
(samanya) consists of parts, and is an effect, since the genus 
of jar (ghatatva) inheres in an individual jar, and in all its 
parts. But the Naiyayika holds that a generality is one, part- 
less, and eternal. So the second alternative is wrong. (3) If a 
substance consisting of parts means that which is produced by 
parts, then there is no difference between the middle term 
(sadhana) viz., ‘consisting of parts’ and the major term (sadhya) 
viz., ‘effect’. A substance produced by parts (sadhana) is 
identical with an effect (sadhya). Therefore ‘being produced 
by parts’ cannot prove an ‘effect’. They are identical with 
each other. So the third alternative is vsTong. (4) If a sub- 
stance consisting of parts means a substance which possesses 
the mere relation of inherence, then ether (aka&) consists of 
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parts, and is an effect, since its qualities and the genus of sub- 
stance inhere in it. But the Naiyayika holds that ether is 
eternal. So the fotirth alternative is wrong. (5) If a substance 
consisting of parts means a substance inhering in other parts, 
then there is no difference between the middle term (sadhana) 
and the major term (sadhya). Inherence of a composite sub- 
stance in its parts which are its material cause has to be proved. 
The Jainas reject inherence as a relation. So the fifth alter- 
native is wrong. (6) If a substance consisting of parts means 
that which is apprehended as consisting of parts, then the 
self consists of parts, and is an effect, since it is apprehended 
as consisting of parts and pervading the body. But the self is 
eternal. It is not an effect. If the self is said to be partless 
(niravayava) and yet extensive (vyapaka), then a partless 
atom also will be extensive. But an indivisible atom has no 
extensive magnitude. So the sixth alternative is wrong. There- 
fore a substance consisting of parts cannot be an effect, and 
the world is not an effect because it consists of parts.’- 

If God is the creator of the world, he creates it with a 
body or without a body. He cannot create it without a body, 
just as a jar is not created by a potter without a body. Creation 
involves movement which is not possible without a body. If 
God creates the world with a body, it is either perceptible or 
imperceptible. It is not perceptible, since grass, plants, rain- 
bow'. clouds, and the like are found to be spontaneously gene- 
rated w'ithout its aid. If God’s body is imperceptible, what is 
its cause ? If a special greatness (mahatmyavise§a) is its cause, 
there is no reason to prove it, and it involves mutual depen- 
dence. God’s imperceptible body depends upon his special 
greatness, and His special greatness depends upon His imper- 
ceptible body. Our body is caused by our merits and demerits. 
But God’s body cannot be caused by His merit and demerit 
because He is devoid of merit and demerit. Our merits and 
demerits also cannot be the cause of His imperceptible body. 
Therefore God cannot have a perceptible or imperceptible body. 
He cannot create the world without a body also.' 

Even if we grant that the world is an effect, it does not 
follow that it is produced by one independent creator without 
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accessories. If it is produced by one God, all effects in the 
world such as human productions may be produced by Him, 
and particular causes of particular effects are not necessary. 
Further, the world may be produced by the co-operation of 
many gods, even as a palace is made by the co-operation of 
many masons or as a bee-hive is made by the co-operation of 
many bees. The Naiyayika argument that many gods will con- 
flict with one another, frustrate one another, and produce a 
chaos is invalid. If a society of bees can construct a bee-hive, 
a society of gods can create the world. ^ 

Does God create variety in the world with the aid of the 
merits and demerits of the creatures or without their aid? If 
He depends on them. He ceases to be the independent Lord. 
If He does not depend upon them, why does He make some 
creatures happy and others unhappy? Then He is kind to 
some, and unkind to others, and thus guilty of partiality. If 
merits and demerits of creatures make them happy and unhappy, 
they become the Lord (isvara), and God ceases to be the Lord 
(anisvara).^ The Law of Karma can accoimt for variety in the 
world. The variety of the moving animals is due to fruition 
of the beneficial and harmful karmas produced by them. The 
variety of conscious plants also is due to fruition of their good 
and bad karmas. The variety of inanimate things is eternally 
existing in order to be objects of enjoyment of the conscious, 
moving, and non-moving souls. The Jainas explain variety in 
the world b5' the Law of Karma, and dispense with God as the 
Lord of Karma (karmadhyakfa).® 

Even if God exists. He canot be eternal, ubiquitous, and 
omniscient. If God is eternal, is He of the nature of creative act 
or not of the nature of creative act? If He is of the nature of 
creative act which is eternal. He can never desist from creating 
the world. If He desists from the creative act. He cannot be 
of the nature of creative act. Until the creative act is com- 
pleted, not a single effect can be produced. If He is not of the 
nature of creative act. He can never create the world, since 
He cannot acquire creativity. Moreover, if He is absolutely 
eternal. He can neither create the world nor destroy it, since 
creation and destruction imply change, and God is admitted 
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to be unchangeable and. immutable. Creation and destruction 
are two distinct acts. They cannot be made by an eternal God 
who is not hable to change. Does God destroy the world by 
the same nature by which He creates the world? Or does He 
do so by a different nature ? If He does so by the same nature, 
then creation and destruction of the world will be simultaneous 
owing to His identity of nature. If He does so by a different 
natiue, then He is liable to change, and is not eternal. 
Diversity of nature is the characteristic of a non-eternal thing. 
The theist admits that God creates the world with the aid of 
rajas or energy, preserves it with the aid of purity or sattva, 
and destroys it with the aid of tamas or delusion. His different 
functions depend upon His different nattues which are incon- 
sistent with His eternal nature. Even if God is eternal, why 
does He not always create? If He does not always create 
owing to His volitions, then His volitions which depend upon 
His mere existence should impel Him to create always. If 
His different volitions are the causes of His different creations, 
then He ceases to be eternal. Eternal God cannot create the 
world.* 

If God is the creator of the world, what is the motive of 
His creation? An intelligent being exerts himself owing to 
self-interest or compassion for others. So God being intelligent 
must create the wmrld to serve His self-interest or out of com- 
passion for His creatures. But He is an eternally fulfilled 
being. He has no unfulfilled desires. He has no self-interest. 
So He cannot create the world to fulfil His selfish end. Nor 
can He be moved by compassion for creatines. Compassion is 
desire to remove the sufferings of others. But before creation 
there is no suffering which is felt by the self through the mind, 
body, and sense-organs in intercourse with objects, which are 
not yet created. If God feels compassion for sufferings of 
creatures before their creation, then creation will depend upon 
compassion, and compassion will depend upon creation and 
sufferings consequent on it. Hence God has no motive for 
creation.^ If God creates the w'orld in sport (krida), then His 
creative act is purposeless like the play of a child. If creation 
follow's from His nature (svabhava), then all effects may spring 
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from the nature of their causes, and the hypothesis of God is 
unwarranted. 

God cannot be ubiquitous. Is He ubiquitous through His 
hody or through His knowledge? If He pervades the universe 
through His body, there is no scope for the production of effects 
by human agents. All hmuan productions must be ascribed to 
God. But this is contradicted by perception. If God pervades 
the dni verse through His knowledge, the Jainas also admit that 
an omniscient person (sarvajna) pervades the universe with an 
overflow of his omniscience. But they do not believe in God. 
But the Upanisads speak of Brahman as pervading different 
parts of the universe through different parts of its body. Does 
God create the whole imiverse directly through His bodily 
activity or by mere will (samkalpamatra) ? If He creates it 
through His bodily activity like a carpenter. He will take infinite 
time to create mountains and other effects. If He creates it 
by mere will, then other gods also may create them by mere 
will. Further, if God is all-pervading. He creates impure 
creatures in hell also. The Naiyayika may urge that the omni- 
scient person fills the whole universe with omniscience, and is 
therefore tainted with pains and imperfections known by Him 
according to the Jainas. But this argument is invalid. Know- 
ledge does not get at its object (aprapyakarin) . It knows its 
object, while it remains in the self. Mere knowledge of pain 
and imperfection does not taint its purity. It cannot be said 
that knowledge gets at its object (prapyakarin) , since it is a 
quality of the self, and therefore it cannot go out to its object. 
If it goes out to its object, then the self will become non- 
intelHgent. A quality cannot be detached from its substance. 
It may be argued that knowledge can leave its substrate, the 
self, and go out to its object, even as the rays of light leave the 
sun and go out to an object. But this argument is wrong. 
The rays of the sun are of the nature of substances. They are 
molectdes of light. They are not qualities of the sun. But 
knowledge is a quality of the self. So it cannot leave the self 
and go out to an object. Hence God is not ubiquitous.^ 
God cannot be omniscient. His omniscience cannot be 
proved by perception, inference, and testimony. Perception is 
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produced by the intercourse of the sense-organs with sensible 
objects. So it cannot apprehend the omniscience of God, which 
is supersensible. Divine omniscience cannot be proved by 
inference which depends upon the recollection of invariable con- 
comitance (vyapti) between the mark of inference (linga) and 
the inferred property (lingin) after perception of the mark of 
inference. But there is no mark of inference (hetu) which 
is invariably accompanied by omniscience of God, which is the 
object of inference. Divine omniscience is supersensible and 
far remote from us. Its invariable accompaniment with any 
mark of inference is not apprehended. The variety of the world 
cannot be said to be the mark of inference. It cannot prove 
divine omniscience, since it has already been said to be due ta 
the Law of Karma. Testimony also cannot prove omniscience 
of God. Does testimony depend upon God or some other 
reliable authority ? If it depends upon God, He loses His great- 
ness because great souls do not boast of their own glories. 
Further, scriptures consist of letters and sounds produced by 
different parts of the body. God has no body. So He cannot 
be the creator of the scriptures. If the scriptures depend upon 
some other agent, he is either omniscient or not omniscient. If 
he is omniscient, then there are two omniscient beings. But 
the theist does not admit two omniscient beings. He believes 
in one God only who is omniscient. If the agent is not omni- 
scient, he is not trustworthy. Further, the scriptures prove a 
non-omniscient agent. They caimot prove omniscience of their 
agent, since they are full of conflicting statements. They some- 
times enjoin non-killing of all creatures. Sometimes they enjoin 
killing of animals in sacrifices. In fact, the Jainas reject the 
authority of the Vedas. * They do not recognize the existence 
of God. They do not believe in His eternity, ubiquity, in- 
dependence, mercifulness, and omniscience. The Jainas* are 
avowed atheists. The world is eternal and self -existent. Parti- 
cular things in the world are created out of their material causes 
and destroyed into them. There is no creation out of nothing. 
There is no destruction of something into nothing. The pheno- 
mena in the world are governed by the law of causality sub- 
servient to the moral Law of Karma. 
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But though the Jainas do not believe in God, they believe 
in the innate divinity of each soul. Bvery soul can realize its 
intrinsic divinity by self-effort. It can realize its infinite 
knowledge, infinite perception, infinite bliss, and infinite power. 
In this sense. Jainism is not atheism. The Jainas worship the 
Tirthankaras or Arhats with devotion. They worship also the 
Siddhas, Acaryas, Upadhyayas, and Sadhus. They are called 
five Paramesthins. The Jainas are full of religious fervour in 
their worship of the great souls. ^ They worship their idols. 
They believe in worship, prayer, faith, and devotion. They 
recite mantras. They lay stress on meditation, penances, and 
right conduct for the realization of innate divinity. But their 
practical religion consists in tenderness for animal life. They 
have developed an instinctive horror of killing animals and 
insects. They are scrupulous vegetarians. Jainism forbids 
killing life, causing life to be killed, and approving of killing 
life. It is a religion without God. It is a religion of self-help. 
It does not believe in grace. It believes in the inexorable Taw 
of Karma. 


VI. CRITICAT ESTIMATE 

The Jaina doctrine of relativity of judgments (syadvada) 
implies an absolute standpoint. Relativity implies the absolute. 
Knowledge of the relative as relative implies transcendence of 
the relative and knowledge of the absolute. Absolute relati- 
vism is suicidal. Radical probabilism does not satisfy the 
human intellect, and cannot guide us in om- practical life. 
The Jainas advocate realistic pragmatism. Knowledge has 
practical utility. Valid knowledge leads to selection of good 
(hitaprapti) and rejection of evil (ahitaparihara) . But merely 
relative and probable knowledge cannot lead to fruition of our 
desires. Valid knowledge accords with the reality. If it is mere- 
ly probable, it cannot accord with the reality. The Jainas admit 
that the omniscience of the Kevalin is perfectly valid. It is 
not infected with relativity. It may be regarded as absolute 
knowledge. The judgments of the omniscient soul are abso- 
lutely valid. So the Jaina relativism is not applicable to the 
knowledge of the perfect person. 
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The Jaina doctrine of standpoints (nayavada) shows catho- 
licity of outlook and a comprehensive grasp of the nature of the 
reality. All the different systems of Hindu philosophy and 
Buddhism emphasize particular aspects of the reality, and 
regard them as the whole truth. Jainism regards them as 
partial aspects of the reality. But it cannot reconcile them 
with one another adequately. It betrays a spirit of ecclecticism 
in its doctrine of standpoints. 

The Jaina doctrine of relative pluralism (anekantavada) is an 
empirical survey of the world. Everything in the world has 
an infinite number of qualities and relations (anantadharmaka) . 
It is related to all other things in the world in time and space. 
The world is a plurality of inter-related things so that one who 
knows any one of them completely knows the whole universe 
completely, and one who knows the whole universe completely, 
knows each thing in it completely.^ The Jaina emphasizes 
plurality of things, though he regards them as inter-related to 
one another. But if they are inter-related to one another, 
they form a system of inter-related parts. They are members 
of one whole. The relations among them are not external. 
But they are internal. They enter into the being of the reals. 
The inter-related reals are not real apart from their relations. 
They are, therefore, expressions of one reality which is unity- 
in-difference. Such a reality can only be a spirit. One infinite 
spirit is expressed in the inter-related reals. The reality is an 
expression of the Absolute. Jainism is a halfway house 
between radical pluralism and spiritual monism or Absolutism. 
It is relative plmalism. But it logically leads to Absolutism. 
Complete inter-relatedness is an expression of a teleological 
spiritual principle which inter-relates the parts to one another 
to realize its purpose. The world is a purposive whole. But 
Jainism fights shy of this conclusion and halts at relative 
pluralism. It is avowedly anti-absolutistic. 

The Jaina dualism of jiva and ajiva, soul and matter is 
xmsatisfactory. The jiva is the knower, enjoyer and active 
agent. Matter is the object of knowledge, enjoyment, and 
activity. The self and the not-self are related to each other 
AS subject and object. The self cannot have consciousness 
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without the not-self or object. But the Jaina believes in the 
independent existence of the object apart from consciousness. 
He advocates realism. But if the self cannot have conscious- 
ness apart from the object, it also cannot exist apart from 
consciousness. The self and the not-self, subject and object, 
are correlative to each other. If they are correlative to each 
other, they imply the existence of a universal spirit or the 
Absolute which is expressed in both and relates them to each 
other. Absolute dualism of soul and matter is metaphysically 
unsoimd. The Jaina admits that knowledge (jnana) and its 
object (jneya) are partly different from and partly identical 
with each other. ^ If so, the object is akin to the subject 
and cannot be brute matter. It must be at least partly spiritual 
in nature. Dualism cannot account for knowledge. 

The Jaina doctrine of knowledge as revelation from within 
the self is hardly tenable. The self is omniscient. But its 
omniscience is veiled by the crust of karma-matter. The sense- 
object-intercomse does not produce knowledge, but simply 
removes the veil of karma-matter and reveals knowledge of the 
self. This doctrine minimizes the function of object in pro- 
ducing knowledge. Knowledge is due to the interaction of 
subject and object. It is rather due to the commimion of the 
self with an object. Both are indispensable to knowledge. 
Cut out the object, and knowledge becomes impossible. Know- 
ledge is revelation of an object by the self. It is not mere 
revelation from within. The self is not the only contributory 
factor in knowledge. 

The Jaina doctrine of knowledge as subservient to practi- 
cal hfe has a ring of modernism. But knowledge exists in its 
own right apart from its practical eflBciency. Klnowledge is 
valid apart from its pragmatic utility. It is invalid apart from 
its practical inutility. Knowledge as subservient to pragmatic 
utility becomes subjective, relative, and humanistic. But the 
Jaina combines pragmatism with realism like the Naiyayika, 
and saves his doctrine of knowledge from the charge of sub- 
jectivism. 

The Jaina has not a clear conception of the self, spirit, or 
soul. He cannot distinguish between life and soul. He 
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ascribes soul to a plant. Jiva means a living being. The 
mtmdane jiva is a soul with a body. The soul is co-extensive 
with the body. It is an extensive substance (astikaya). It 
assimilates karma-matter into it. There is inter-penetration 
(sam^e§a) of karma-matter into the soul. It is associated with 
karma-matter (karmasainyukta). Yet the soul and the body can- 
not interact upon each other. The activities of soul and body 
are parallel to each other. The Jaina is undecided as to the 
nature of the soul and its relation to the body. The soul is a 
spirit. So it cannot be extended. Matter cannot attach to it. 
The soul cannot be associated with matter. The mundane 
soul is spirit associated with matter. But the perfect soul is 
pure spirit free from matter. It has upward movement 
(urdhvagati) . It rises up to the summit of mrmdane space when 
it is dissociated from matter. The Jaina conception of the 
jiva is a primitive animistic conception of the soul embodied in 
matter. It is not so refined as the Vedanta conception of the 
Atman as pure spirit. 

The Jaina doctrine of panpsychism resembles monadism of 
Teibnitz. The whole world is full of souls. There are earth- 
souls, water-souls, fire-souls, and air-souls. There are plant- 
souls. There are animal-souls. There are human souls. 
There are celestial souls. According to Leibnitz the world is 
full of monads or spiritual atoms. The Jaina does not believe 
in God. But Leibnitz believes in God whose pre-established 
harmony accotmts for the relation of monads to one -another. 
The Jaina advocates dualism of matter and soul. But Leibnitz 
reduces matter to souls or monads. The Jaina recognizes 
atoms. But Leibnitz denies their reality, and recognizes only 
monads or spiritual atoms. So there is superficial similarity 
between them. Panpsychism betrays ignorance of the distinc- 
tion among the different degrees of reahty, matter, life, and 
soul. It is due to primitive tendency to animism. 

The Jaina conception of a dynamic reality in which atoms, 
space-points, and time-points are inseparable from one another 
is a bold adventure of thought which anticipates modem dis- 
coveries of physics. Matter, space, and time are inseparable 
aspects of the real world. The principle of motion (dharma) 
and the principle of rest (adharma) are posited to account for 
the dynamism, stability, and coherence of the world. The Jaina 
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does not inter-relate matter, space, time, dharma, and adharma 
systematically with one another. He does not relate matter 
and soul to each other. He does not inter-relate the souls to 
one another. Inter-relation of atoms, souls, time, space, 
dharma, and adharma to one another inevitably points to the 
existence of the Absolute which is expressed in them and inter- 
lates them to one another. But Jainism does not bring out the 
implications of its doctrine, stops short of Absolutism, and 
halts at relative pluralism which is not logically tenable. 

The Jaina criticism of theistic arguments resembles the 
Sariikhya and the Mimamsaka criticisms. They are all atheistic. 
But these anti-theistic arguments have been refuted by the later 
Naiyayikas. The Jainas reject the notion of God as the creator 
of the world or the Lord of Karma. But they deify the 
Tirthankaras and worship them. Their religion of self-help 
without God or His grace is unique in the history of the 
world. 

The Jaina ethics of ahiipsa has great importance in the 
modem age of mass slaughter of men. Ahiinsa is non-injury 
to life in thought, word, and deed. Noble attachment 
(pra&sta raga), compassion (anukampa), and freedom from 
impurity of the heart (citta-akalu§ya) constitute the spring of 
righteousness (punyasrava).* Compassion consists in the feel- 
ing of sympathy for the distressed and actively relieving their 
sufferings. Mere feeling of sjrmpathy is not adequate. It 
must be expressed in active relief of the distress of others. 
Charity is sympathy and active relief. Common persons culti- 
vate this kind of charity. But wise persons cultivate a higher 
kind of compassion. They cultivate compassion for the bound 
souls and help them achieve their liberation from bondage. 
Thus compassion is lower and higher." The Jaina ethics 
stresses meditation on love (maitri) for all creatures, compassion 
for the distressed (karunya), delight (pramoda) at the virtuous, 
and indifference (upek§a) to the vicious. These are social 
virtues. They make for social harmony. But they are re- 
garded as the means of self-culture. Their social significance 
is not emphasized. Social welfare is not the goal of morality. 
Self-perfection or self-realization is the highest good. Complete 
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eradication of emotions and passions is indispensable for self- 
realization for they disturb the tranquillity of the soul. Even 
devotion to the Arhat, which is a kind of noble attachment, 
should be eradicated. Complete passionlessness and inactivity 
of the mind, body, and speech are necessary for perfection. 
Thus the Jaina ethics is rigoristic and ascetic, though it re- 
cognizes the social virtues of benevolence, charity, and love. 
But it cannot be said to be egoistic. It upholds eudsemonism 
as to the summum bonum and rationalism and asceticism as to 
the means of its attainment. It regards transcendental purity 
(visuddhi) of the soul as the highest good, beyond virtue and 
vice which generate beneficial and harmful karma-particles or 
impurities. This is purism or rationalism. The Jaina ethics 
of ahimsa and universal love and good-will is a grand contribu- 
tion to ethical thought. These should be the foundation of 
the new order. 



CHAPTER IV 

EARLY BUDDHISM 


1. Introduction 

We shall discuss Buddhism in two chapters under the 
heads : Early Buddhism and the Schools of Buddhism. In 
this chapter we shall discuss the main teachings of Buddha and 
the relation of Buddhism to the other systems of thought, and 
indicate the main differences between the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana Buddhism. In the next chapter we shall deal with 
the four main philosophical schools of the Vaibha§ika, the 
Sautrantika, the Yogacara, and the Madhyamika. 

The teachings of Buddha are to be fotmd in the three 
Pitakas or Baskets of the Law which constitute the Pali canoni- 
cal literature. They are (1) Sutta or tales, (2) Vinaya or 
discipline, and (3) Abhidhamma or doctrine. The Sutta pitaka 
has five divisions, called Nikdyas. They are Dtghanikdya, or 
collection of long suttas, Majjhimanikdya, or collection of 
middle suttas, Sarhyuttanikdya or collection of joined suttas, 
Ahguttaranikdya, or collection of miscellaneous suttas, and 
Khuddakanikdya, or collection of short suttas. The last has 
fifteen divisions : (1) Khuddakapdtha, or collection of small 
texts, (2) Dhammapada, four hundred and twenty-three verses 
epitomizing the teachings of Buddha, (3) Uddna, eight-two 
suttas embodying praise, (4) Itivuttaka, stories regarding say- 
ings of Buddha, (5) Suttanipdta, seventy suttas, (6) Vimdna- 
■vatthu, stories of celestial palaces, (7) Petavatthu, stories of 
departed spirits, (8) Theragdthd, stanzas of monks, (9) Theri- 
gdthd, stanzas of nuns, (10) Jdtaka, former births, (11) Niddesa, 
explanations of some suttas of Sariputta, (12) Patisambhidd- 
'*nagga, road of discrimination and intuitive insight, (13) 
Apaddna, legends, (14) Buddhavamsa, stories of twenty-four 
preceding Buddhas and Gotama, and (15) Cariydpitaka, basket 
of conduct, Buddha’s meritorious actions. The Vinaya pitaka 
dealing with the discipline of the monks has three divisions : 
(1) Vibhanga, (2) Khandaka divided into Mahdvagga, large 
section, and Cullavagga, small section, and (3) Parivdrapdtha. 
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The Abhidhammapitaka, dealing with psychological ethics and 
metaphysics, has seven divisions : (1) Dhammasangani, enume- 
ration of conditions of life, (2) Vibhanga, disquisitions, 

(3) Kathdvatthupakarana, book of subjects of discussion, 

(4) Puggalapannati or Pannati, declaration of personality, 

(5) Dhdtukathd, account of elements (dhatu), (6) Yamaha, 
pairs, (7) Pailhdnapakarana, book of causes.* This Pali Canon 
embodies the doctrine known as the Theravada, or the doctrine 
of the Theras or the Elders. It is also known as the Sthavira- 
vada. All canonical works were completed before 241 B.C. 
when the third cotincil was held. Milinda Panha (Questions 
of King Milinda), the dialogue between the Greek King, 
Menander (100 B.C.), and the Buddhist teacher, Nagasena, is 
of great philosophical importance. Buddhghosa’s (500 A.D.) 
Visuddhimagga is a compendium of Theravada doctrines. His 
Atthasdlinl is a commentary on Dhammasangani. 

The Upanisads teach that the eternal (nitya) Atman alone 
is real. It is identical with Braman. It is the transcendental 
reality (sat), consciousness (cit) and bliss (ananda). Buddha 
teaches the opposite truth. Everything is impermanent (anitya). 
There is no permanent self (anatman). All is suffering 
(duhkha). The self is an impermanent mind-body-complex 
(samudaya). There is no Brahman, God, or the Absolute as 
Creator of the world. It is seE-existent. It is without begin- 
ning or end. It is imsubstantial (nissatta) and soulless (nijjiva). 
There are no permanent substances. There are only imper- 
manent qualities (dhamma) or phenomena. They are subject 
to the inexorable law of becoming or dependent origination 
(pratityasamutpada) . They are produced by their causes and 
conditions. The law of causation is subservient to the Moral 
Eaw. It is the Eaw of Karma. It is the Law of Righteousness 
(Dhamma). All is impermanent Becoming, flow and flux. 
Change is the stuff of reality. The world is dynamic. The 
soul is fluid. It grows and develops. It is an impermanent 
series with no personal identity. It is a psychical continuum 
of transitory psychoses, which transmigrates from one body to 
another. Life is full of suffering. Suffering is due to craving 
or will-to-live (trsna). Will-to-live is due to ignorance (avidya). 


* Childcr’s Pali Dictionary. 
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Ignorance is false knowledge of the impermanent as the per- 
manent. It is delusion of individuality. It is the root of the 
cyclt of birth and death. It cannot be killed by philosophical 
knowledge. Buddha adopts anti-metaphysical attitude. There 
are ten indeterminable questions which are insoluble. Philo- 
sophical wrangling is imavaihng. It generates self-conceit and 
scepticism. Buddha adopts moral pragmatism. His teachings 
aim at the total extinction of suffering and attainment of 
nirvana here on earth. Nirvana is the cooling of passions. It 
is perfect peace and equanimity. It is perfect enlightenment 
(bodhi). The way to nirvana is the eightfold path (a§tanga- 
marga) of right conduct (ala), concentration (samadhi) and 
insight (prajna). The delusion of individuality or egoism must 
be extirpated. When egoism is eradicated, will-to-Kve (tr§ha) 
or craving is destroyed. The round of birth and death is ended, 
and nirvana is attained. Ahimsa, non-injury in thought, word, 
and deed, is the corner-stone of moral life. Universal good- 
will and friendship (maitri), compassion (kannia) for the dis- 
tressed, joy (mudita) for the virtuous, and indifference (upek§a) 
to the vicious are inculcated. Purity of inner life is emphasized. 
Purity of overt actions is not enough. Religion of animal 
sacrifice, ritualism, ceremonialism, and legalism is condemned. 
Hereditary caste distinctions are condemned. Buddha teaches 
neither Being nor Non-Being, but Becoming. He teaches 
neither self-indulgence nor self-mortification, but the middle 
path of right view, right speech, and right conduct. He 
teaches the religion of ahiqisa. It is the religion of self-help. 
Everyone has to work out his own salvation which does not 
depend on the grace of God. Buddha asks his disciples not 
to depend upon authority but on reason. He asks them to 
be a light unto themselves (atmadipa), a refuge to themselves. 
He turns the wheel of the Law (dharmacakra) which is irresis- 
tible. He lays the foundation of the kingdom of righteousness. 

2. The Four Noble Truths 

The whole of the teachings of Buddha is summed in the 
four noble truths (arya satya) ; (1) There is suffering (du^kha). 
(2) It has a cause (samudaya) . (3) It can be stopped (nirodha) . 
(4) There is a way to stop suffering (marga). 
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Siddhartha or Gautama (567 B.C. — 487 B.C.) was over- 
whelmed with grief at the sight of disease, old age, and death. 
He was overpowered by abundant misery in the world. He 
renounced the world to find out the remedy for suffering. He 
discovered its cause and the way to stop it. He found the way 
to peace on earth, and preached it to the world. He became 
enlightened or Buddha. 

The first noble truth is suffering. “Birth is attended with 
pain ; decay is painful ; disease is painful ; death is painful. 
Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful is separation from 
the pleasant ; any craving that is unsatisfied, that too is painful. 
In brief, the five aggregates which spring from attachment are 
painful.’” The cause and conditions of individuality are pain- 
ful. "The whole world is on fire ; where is the scope for 
merry-making.’’^ Sensual pleasure is transitory. It endures 
for one moment. It is a prelude to pain. Pleasure is pain it- 
self. “Sorrow comes from merriment. Fear comes from 
merriment.”^ All physical and mental loss is sorrow. The 
loss of objects of sensual pleasure leads to sorrow.* More tears 
have been shed by men than all the water which is in the 
great oceans.' Nowhere can man find a place on earth where 
he will not be overpowered by death.* The world is com- 
pletely unsubstantial. It is void of Being It is perpetual 
Becoming. It is like an arrow stuck in the heart.. He who has 
been pierced by this arrow runs here and there, restless with 
agony. When he draws out the arrow, he sits quietly.’^ The 
world is afflicted with death and decay. Therefore the wise 
do not grieve, knowing the nature of the world. Mere weep- 
ing or grieving is unavailing. When a house is on fire, it must 
be extinguished by water. A man, who is pierced by the arrow 
of grief, must draw it out.* Life is full of suffering. All 
created things are grief and pain.* The world is the vale of 
suffering. 

The second noble truth is concerning the origin of suffer- 
ing. Thirst (tr§na) or craving which generates the cycle of birth 
and death is the cause of suffering. It is threefold ; (1) thirst 


* Foundation of the Kingdom of 
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for sensual pleasures (kama trsna), (2) thirst for being (bhava- 
trsna), and (3) thirst for wealth and power (vibhavatrsna).* 
“Verily, it is thirst or craving, causing the renewal of existence, 
accompanied by sensual delight, seeking satisfaction now here, 
now there — that is to say, the craving for the gratification of 
passions, or the craving for a future life, or the craving for 
success in this present life. This is the noble truth concerning 
the origin of suffering.”* Thirst, craving, or will-to-live is the 
cause of suffering. All pain arises from individuality (upadhi) 
which is due to avidya. Avidya is due to will-to-live which is 
the root cause of suffering. 

The third noble truth is the extinction of suffering. It is 
complete destruction of thirst, craving, or will-to-live. It is 
renunciation of thirst, separation from it, freedom from it, 
giving no room to it.* “Verily, it is the destruction in which 
no passion remains, of this very thirst ; the laying aside of it, 
the getting rid of it, the being free from it, the harbomfing 
no longer of this thirst. This is the noble truth concerning 
destruction of suffering.”* DeAsion of individuality, desire 
for mind-body-complex (nama-rupa), and egotism are the causes 
of suffering. Destruction of egoism and will-to-live leads to 
extinction of attachment, aversion, delusion, and suffering.* 
Nibbana is the extinction of desire, doubt, and sensual pleasures 
based on the reflection of nothingness.* It is total extinction 
of suffering, decay, and death. It is grasping at nothing, and 
possessing nothing.* It is perfect calm and tranquillity un- 
disturbed by desires and passions like the depth of the ocean.* 
It is complete desirelessness. All desires for this life and the 
next life are extinguished in it. Non-grasping is attained by 
the knowledge of impermanence and voidness.® “He who 
overcomes this fierce thirst (trsna), sufferings fall off from him, 
like water-drops from a lotus leaf. Dig up the root of thirst. 


• MN., i. 5. 4. Jnng also holds that the will-to-live, the sex-instinct, 
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that the tempter may not crush you again and again.’” The 
nibbana is insuperable, unchangeable, matchless.^ 

The foTirth noble truth is the way to the extinction of 
suffering. It is the eightfold path : (1) Right Belief {samyak 
dr§ti) ; (2) Right Resolve (samyak samkalpa) ; (3) Right Speech 
(samyak vak) ; (4) Right Conduct (samyak karma) ; (5) Right 
Livelihood (samyak ajivika) ; (6) Right Effort (samyak 
vyayama) ; (7) Right Mindfulness (samyak smrti) ; (8) Right 
Concentration (samyak samadhi).® When the four noble truths 
are grasped, craving or will-to-live (tr§na) is extirpated, that 
which leads to birth is destroyed, and there is no more birth.* 
The four noble truths are suffering, the origin of suffering, the. 
destruction of suffering, and the eightfold way of destruction 
of suffering.® The eightfold path consists of moral conduct 
(Sla), concentration (samadhi), and insight (prajna). Insight 
includes right belief and right resolve. Moral conduct com- 
prises right speech, right conduct, and right livelihood. Con- 
centration comprehends right effort, right mindfulness, and 
right concentration. The ei^tfold path is the best way to 
freedom from suffering. It leads every aspirant to the complete 
extinction of suffering.® Buddhism is pessimism in so far as it 
looks upon life as suffering. But it is optimism in so far as 
it aims at extinction of suffering in this life. 


3. Impermanence {Anityavada) 

Existence is impermanent. All is flux. Nothing is per- 
manent. All things, mental and physical, are transitory. They 
do not endure for long. They are transient and fleeting. 
Impermanence is the inexorable law of all existence. There 
are five things which are inevitable. What is subject to old 
age must grow old. What is subject to sickness must be sick. 
What is subject to death must die. What is subject to decay 
must decay. What is liable to pass away must pass away.” 
These cannot be over-ruled by supra-mundane God or by any 
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mundane agency. Brahmanism accepts the perpetual cycle of 
birth and death. Buddhism stresses the perpetual succession 
of Becoming. There is no Being, There is only Becoming.^ 
Some believe in Being. Some believe in Non-Being. Both are 
extreme views. Buddhism believes in Becoming. “Everything 
is : this is one extreme view. Everything is not : this is the 
second extreme view. Avoiding both these extremes, Buddha 
teaches the Norm by the Mean. And the gist of the doctrine 
of the Mean is that life is a becoming, or coming to be.”^ 

Everything is becoming, change, flux. It is a pheno- 
menon enduring for a moment and then passing away. It is 
produced by preceding phenomena. It produces succeeding 
phenomena. The world is a succession of transient pheno- 
mena. There is no permanent being. All things are transient 
phenomena. All substances are mere aggregates of imperma- 
nent qualities (dhamma). They are void of permanence and 
substantiality. The world is unsubstantial and impermanent. 

All individuals are series of momentary states of cons- 
ciousness. There is no permanent soul behind the series of 
momentary psychoses. There is only a succession of momen- 
tary mental processes. A past mental process has lived. But 
it neither lives, nor will it live. A futme mental process will 
live. But it neither lives nor has it lived. A present mental 
process does live. But it has neither lived, nor will it live.® 
The life of an individual lasts only while a mental process lasts. 
An individual is a child, a boy, a youth, a man, an old man. 
He is a succession of changes. There is no identity in his 
body and mind. His body continually changes from one state 
to another. His mind also continually changes from one mental 
process to another. There is continuity but no identity. There 
is only a continuous succession of bodily and mental changes. 
We attribute identity to them for oin: practical convenience 
owing to their continuity. The changes are causally connected 
with one another. Each component state is absolutely deter- 
mined by its antecedent conditions. It is not a causeless event. 
The world of Becoming is governed by the Law of Causality 
(pratityasamutpada) . It is without beginning or end.^ 


* BGB., pp. 93-94. 
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Every individual is an aggregate of component elements. 
It comes into being and passes away. Its elements come 
together and produce it. Individuality is the effect of aggre- 
gation. Aggregation is becoming. Becoming is becoming 
different. Becoming different is not possible without disinte- 
gration. Disintegration is dissolution. Thus individuality is 
becoming. It is unstable and impermanent.^ 

All existences are essenceless and impermanent.^ ' This is 
the universal law. The physical world and the psychical world 
are devoid of self. They are rmsubstantial. They are transient. 
They are void. The empirical individual is an aggregate of the 
body, perceptions, feelings, dispositions, and self-consciousness, 
which are impermanent. Impermanence is misery. Whatever 
is impermanent is full of misery.* Heraclitus said, “All things 
are in a state of flux.” Bergson holds that all is flow and flux. 
The Upanisads stress eternal Being or Brahman. Buddhism 
stresses impermanent Becoming. It is the antithesis of Upa- 
ni§adic Absolutism. It gives a dynamic view of Reality. 
Change is the stuff of reality. Buddha reconciles Being and 
Non-Being in Becoming. He says, “ ‘Every thing is’ — this is 
one extreme. ‘Everything is not’ is another extreme. The 
truth is the middle.”^ It is perpetual Becoming. Becoming is 
subject to universal causation. “Whatever exists arises from 
causes and conditions, and is in every respect impermanent.”* 
All composite things imdergo origination (utpada), maintenance 
(sthiti), decay (jara), and destruction (nirodha). All undergo 
modification. All are impermanent.* All component things 
are impermanent, unstable, and disintegrating. 'They are with- 
out substance and temporary. Form (rupa) is impermanent. 
The eye is impermanent. Cognition is impermanent. Qualities 
are impermanent. All conscious and unconscious components 
are impermanent. They come together, take individual forms, 
and break up. All components and composite things are im- 
permanent. Animals, gods, men, plants, and inorganic things 
are all impennament.’^ 
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4. Causality : Dependent Origination (Pratityasamutpdda or 
Paliccasamuppdda) 

All existence is impermanent. It is becoming. All becom- 
ing is subject to the I,aw of Causation. Causation is dependent 
origination. "I will teach you the Dhamma”, says Buddha, 
“that being present, this becomes ; from the arising of that, 
this arises. That being absent, this does not become ; from 
the cessation of that, this ceases.”* Pratityasamutpada means 
arising (samutpada) after getting (pratitya). It means the pro- 
duction of an effect out of a complement of cause and conditions. 
When the cause and conditions disappear, the effect appears. 
Buddhism believes in Asatkaryavada. The effect emerges from 
the destruction of its cause and conditions. It follows neces- 
sarily from the doctrine of impermanence. The cause and the 
effect both are impermanent. The cause vanishes ; then the 
effect emerges. The cause cannot continue in the effect. They 
cannot be synchronous. The cause must be prior to the effect. 
The effect arises from an aggregate of cause (hetu) and con- 
ditions (pratyaya). A seed is the cause of a plant. But soil, 
water, light, and manvu-e are its conditions. A distinction is 
made between a hetu and a pratyaya. A hetu is the principal 
cause, and a pratyaya is a concomitant condition in Sarvasti- 
vada. Sometimes they are used synonymously. When they are 
distinguished, various kinds of conditions are described. One 
cause cannot produce an effect. It must be aided by other 
concomitant conditions to produce it. An effect arises from a 
cause and a complement of co-operating conditions. 

The Law of causality or dependent origination applies to 
the past, the present, and the future. It is without beginning 
or end. It is applicable to all composite entities {samskita 
dharma), mental and physical. It is not applicable to non-com- 
posite entities (asamskrta dharma) like space, since they are 
eternal. Buddhism believes in transient causation. The cause 
transmits its causal energy to its effect. Causation is develop- 
ment or transformation. Buddhism does not believe in imma- 
nent causality, in which a substance appears to be manifested 
as its qualities. Causation is dynamic, not static. Static view 
of causation is erroneous. The world-process is an active self- 
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development. According to the Sarvastivadin, “the cause 
never perishes but only changes its name, when it becomes an 
effect, having changed its state. For example, clay becomes 
a jar having changed its state ; and in this case the name clay 
is lost and the name jar arises.”^ 

The Pitakas imply that the Moral Law (Dharma) of right 
and wrong actions and their consequences, happiness and un- 
happiness, is a part of the cosmic order. They substitute a 
natural moral order for the moral design of a creative Deity. 
Niyama means process. Buddhagho§a (500 A.D.), a great 
scholiast, speaks of five kinds of niyama : (1) “Kammaniyama, 
order of act and result ; (2) utu-niyama, physical inorganic 
order, (3) bija-niyama, order of germs, physical-organic order ; 
(4) citta-niyama, order of mind ; (5) dhamma-niyama, order of 
the norm, or the effort of nature to produce a perfect type.”® 
The kamma-niyama expresses the tmiversal fact that certain 
kinds of bodily, verbal, and mental actions bring pleasure to 
the agent and his fellows, while certain other actions bring 
pain to both. The utu-niyama is inorganic order. The bija- 
niyama is organic order. The citta-niyama is mental order. 
The dhamma-niyama is the xmiversal cosmic moral order. It 
expresses the fact that the effort of nature is to produce a 
perfect type.® The Pitakas do not mention the fivefold order. 
In later realistic Buddhism there is a distinct recognition of 
inorganic order, organic order, and moral order. “The 
Buddhists distinguish between (1) causation among elements 
of dead matter, where the law of homogeneity (sabhaga hetu) 
between cause and result reigns, (2) causation in the organic- 
world, where we have the phenomenon of growth (upacaya), 
and (3) causation in the animate world, where the operation 
of moral causation (vipaka hetu) is superimposed upon the 
natural.”^ Thus Buddhism regards the cosmic order as self- 
developing according to causal law without any creator, and 
without beginning or end. It has a scientific conception of 
the world. 


' Aryadeva’s commentary on MS, xx. 9; SBT., pp. 139-40. 
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The doctrine of dependent origination is opposed to acci- 
dentalism (yadrcchavMa) which denies the law of causality, 
and regards an event as an accidental happening. It is opposed 
to naturalism (svabhavavada) which ascribes an effect to its 
own inherent nature, for example, heat is inherent in the nature 
of fire. It is opposed to fatalism (niyativada) , which regards 
all things, good and bad, as unalterably fixed and pre-deter- 
mined by fate. It is opposed to supernaturalism. An event is 
not generated by the supernatural intervention of God. It is 
produced by an antecedent natural event. Accidentalism and 
naturalism were advocated by materialists. Supernaturalism 
was advocated by Brahminism. The Buddhist doctrine of 
causation was a great contribution to philosophical thought. 
All existences, physical and psychical, are subject to the law 
of universal causation. All that exist, are produced. Existence 
is becoming or production. Nothing is uncaused. Nothing is 
eternal. All are in the grip of causality. There is no tran- 
scendental cause of the world. There is no first cause. 

5. The Wheel of Existence (Bhavacakra) 

Buddha says, “He who knows dependent origination, 
knows dharma. He who knows dharma, knows dependent 
origination. The five aggregates of material form or body 
(rupa), feeling (vedana), perception (samjna), disposition (sams- 
kara), and self-consciousness (vijnana) originate from their 
causes and conditions (pratityasamutpanna).’’* An empirical in- 
dividual is an aggregate of five groups (skandha) of body, feel- 
ing, perception, disposition, and self-consciousness. The mind- 
body -complex (namarupa) is produced by ailments. “Ailment 
(ahara) is caused by thirst or craving (trsna) . Craving is caused 
by feeling (vedana). Feeling is caused by contact (spar&). 
Contact IS caused by five sense-organs and mind (sadayatana) . 
They are caused by mind (nama) and body (rupa). They are 
caused by consciousness (vijnana). Consciousness is caused by 
dispositions (samskara). Dispositions are caused by ignorance 
(avidya).”^ The twelve members in the chain of causation are 
stated thus : “By reason of ignorance dispositions ; by reason 
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of dispositions consciousness ; by reason of consciousness name 
and form (or mind-body-complex) ; by reason of name and form 
contact ; by reason of contact feeling ; by reason of feeling 
thirst ; by reason of thirst grasping ; by reason of grasping 
becoming ; by reason of becoming birth ; by reason of birth old 
age and death and grief.’” By the destruction of ignorance, 
the dispositions are destroyed ; by the destruction of the dis- 
positions, consciousness is destroyed ; by the destruction of 
consciousness, mind-body-complex is destroyed ; by the destruc- 
tion of mind-body-complex, the six sense-organs are destroyed ; 
by the destruction of the six sense-organs, contact is destroyed ; 
by the destruction of contact, feeling is destroyed ; by the 
destruction of feeling, thirst is destroyed ; by the destruction of 
thirst, grasping is destroyed ; by the destruction of grasping, 
becoming or will-to-be-bom is destroyed ; by the destruction 
of becoming, birth is destroyed ; by the destruction of birth, 
old age and death and grief are destroyed. Thus (1) ignorance 
(avidya), (2) dispositions (samskara), (3) consciousness (vijnana), 
(4) name and from (namarupa) or mind-body-complex, (5) six 
sense-organs (fadayatana) , (6) contact (spar&), (7) feeling 
(vedana), (8) thirst or craving (tr§na), (9) grasping (upadana), 
(10) becoming (bhava), (II) birth (jati), and (12) old age and 
death (jaramarana) are the twelve links in the chain of 
causation. 

Ignorance (avidya) is the root cause of suffering. It gives 
rise to birth and death. It is the false sense of individuality. 
It is knowledge of the impermanent series of mental and bodily 
processes as the permanent self. It is misconception of a series 
of transient phenomena as a permanent entity. It generates 
dispositions (samskara). The dispositions of ignorance in the 
past life produce an initial consciousness (vijnana) in 
the embryo. This consciousness generates the new mind- 
body-complex (namarupa). If consciousness did not enter 
into the womb, name and form or mind-body-complex would 
not arise in the womb." The mind-body -complex produces the 
five external sense-organs and the internal sense-organ or 
mind (§adayatana) . They produce sense-contact (sparsa) with 
sensible objects or qualities. The sense-contact produces feeling 

*DN., ii. 5S£f. ; MN., i. 4, 8; AN., i. 177. 
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(vedana) due to sense-experience. The feeling produces thirst 
(tr§na). Thirst produces grasping or clinging to objects 
(upadana) . Grasping produces becoming or will-to-be-bom 
(bhava). The will-to-be-born in the present life pro- 
duces rebirth (jati) in the future life. Rebirth pro- 
duces old age and death (jaramarana) . The cycle of birth 
and death moves in this manner. The twelve links in 
the chain of causation are ; (1) ignorance (avidya), (2) dis- 
positions (samskara) belonging to the past life ; (3) initial cons- 
ciousness (vijnana), (4) mind-body -complex (namarupa), (5) 
six sense-organs (sadayatana) , (6) contact (sparsa), (7) feeling 
(vedana), (8) thirst (trsna), grasping (upadana), (9) will-to-be- 
born (bhava) belonging to the present life ; (11) rebirth (jati), 
(12) old age and death (jaramarana) belonging to the future 
life. Thus the twelve links extend to three lives, the past, the 
present, and the future. This is the view of the Hinayanists. 
The Sthaviravadin and the Sarvastivadin hold this view.' The 
Madhyamikas regard dependent origination with the twelvefold 
chain of causation as relative truth (saihvrtisatya) . The Yoga- 
caras regard the first ten links as belonging to the present life, 
and the last two as belonging to the future life. Further, they 
group the twelve links under four heads. They consider 
ignorance and dispositions to be seed-producing potencies, cons- 
ciousness and feeling to be seeds, thirst, grasping, and becoming 
to be Conditions of producing seeds, and rebirth, old age and 
death to be manifested effects. 

Ignorance is the cause of egoism or individuality. The 
false knowledge of individuality generates thirst, craving, or 
will-to-live (trsna). It is the cause of rebirth which is suffering. 
Thus craving due to ignorance is the cause of suffering. It is 
the original sin. It is the cause of bondage. Deliverance is 
the extinction of craving or the will-to-live. It is the extirpa- 
tion of egoism. It is the eradication of root ignorance. The 
disposition of ignorance produces the initial consciousness which 
generates the mind-body-complex. The cycle of birth and 
death does not presuppose the existence of a permanent self. 
It does not depend upon the intervention of a transcendental 
Deity." 
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6. The Doctrine of No-Self {Andtmavada, N airatmyavdda) 

“Look upon the world,” says Buddha, “as void, having 
destroyed the view of oneself as really existing, so one may 
overcome death ; the king of death will not see him who thus 
regards the world”. ^ The doctrine of No-Self means two 
things : (1) The self is an aggregate of impermanent mental and 
bodily processes. (2) The world is devoid of substances ; it 
is unsubstantial and void ; it is an aggregate of impermanent 
qualities. 

The self is impermanent. It is an aggregate. It is the 
mind-body-complex. It is a series of successive mental and 
bodily processes which are impermanent. There is no perma- 
nent self. The self is a stream of cognitions (vijnanasantana) , 
“Conscious existence is like the current of a river which still 
maintains one constant form, one seeming identity, though not 
a single drop remains to-day of all the volume that composed 
the river yesterday.”^ In the river the drops of water change 
constantly. But still there is continuity.® Similarly, in the self 
there is a continuity of constantly changing mental processes. 
Sometimes they are intermittent. So the self is sometimes 
compared to sleep and dream. The course of organic life 
(bhavangagati) is compared to dreamless sleep, in which con- 
sciousness is evoked by external stimuli, which is compared 
to dream. Conscious processes break in upon the stream of 
the subconscious processes. “The Pali word bhavanga expresses 
both the objective aspect of vital functioning and the subjective 
aspect of our subconsciousness, or mental state, when we are 
not attending.”* The self is an aggregate of body (rupa) and 
four kinds of mental processes, feeling (vedana), perception 
(samjna), disposition (saihskara) including will (cetana), and self- 
consciousness (vijnana). It is called pudgala, jiva, atma, satta. 
The body is not permanent. It is an aggregate of vital organs 
and their functions. It is an aggregate of changing qualities. 

Buddha is emphatic on the denial of the permanent self 
in the following texts. “The world is empty of a self, or of 


' Mogharajamanavapuccha, 1118. 
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anything of the nature of a self. The five seats of the five 
senses, and the mind, and the feeling that is related to mind : 
all these are void of a self or of anything that is self-like”.^ 
“When one says T’, he refers either to all the skandhas com- 
bined or any one of them and deludes himself that that was T’. 
One could not say that the rupa was T’ or that the vedana was 
T’ or any other skandha was T’. There is nowhere to be 
found in the skandhas T am’.”“ “Since neither self nor ought 
belonging to self can really and truly exist, the view that holds 
that this I who am world, who am self, shall hereafter live 
permanent, persisting, eternal, unchanging, abide eternally ; is 
not this utterly and entirely a foolish doctrine ?”“ “This self 
of mine is the knower, the enjoyer of the fruits of my good and 
bad actions ; it is eternal and immutable, it will continue for 
infinite time; this thought is very childish.”* “The material 
form or body (rupa) is not-self ; feeling (vedana) is not-self ; 
perception (saifajna) is not-self ; disposition (samskara) is not- 
self ; self-consciousness (vijnana) is not-self. All dharmas are 
not-self.”® The five aggregates are impermanent. They are 
not^the so-called permanent self. Belief in permanent self is 
called Satkayadffti. It is a wrong view of the self.® The last 
text does not mean that the self is eternal and transcendental, 
behind and beyond the impermanent empirical self as Dr. Keith, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, and Edmond Holmes wrongly interpret it.^ 
It clearly means that the five aggregates constitute the not- 
self. There is no permanent or eternal self. The self is an 
empirical aggregate. There is no self beyond them. This is 
the unique and original teaching of Buddha. It is not an echo 
of the teaching of the Upanisads as some scholars think. The 
Upanisads teach the reality of the permanent Self or Atman. 
Buddha teaches the reality of the impermanent not-self or 
anatman. The former recognize the reality of the transcen- 
dental or noumenal self, while the latter recognizes the reaUty 
of the empirical self. 

* SN., iv. 54. 

* SN., iii. 130. 

* MN., Sutta Pitaka, i. 138. 
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Once Buddha kept silent on the existence or non-existence 
of the self. The wandering monk Vacchagotta said, “Is there 
the ego?” Buddha was silent. Again he said, “Is there not 
the ego?” Still Buddha kept silent. When the monk departed, 
Buddha said to Ananda that the aflSrmative answer would lead 
to etemalism (sasvatavada), and that the negative answer would 
lead to annihilationism (ucchedavada) . But both are wrong 
views. The ego or self is not eternal as some hold. Nor is 
the self non-existent as others hold. If the self is non-existent, 
there can be no transmigration and reaping of the fruits of 
actions. The truth lies in the middle of the two extreme views. 
The phenomenal or empirical self exists. 

Nagarjuna says in his commentary on the Prajndparamita- 
sutra: “The Tathagata sometimes taught that the atman exists 
and at other times he taught that the atman does not exist. 
When he preached that the atman exists and is to be receiver 
of misery and happiness in the successive life as the reward 
of his own Karma, his object was to save men from falling 
into the heresy of Nihilism (Ucchedavada). When he taught 
that there is no atman in the sense of a creator or perceiver 
or an absolutely free agent, apart from the conventional name 
given to the aggregate of the five skandhas, his object was to 
save men from falling into the opposite heresy of Etemalism 
(Sasvatavada). Now which of these two views represents the 
truth? It is doubtless the doctrine of the denial of atman. . . . 
The two doctrines were preached by Buddha for two different 
purposes. He taught the existence of the atman when he 
wanted to impart to his hearers the conventional doctrine ; he 
taught the doctrine of anatman (no-self) when he wanted to 
impart to them the transcendental doctrine.’” Similarly, 
Dharmapala says in his commentary on Vijndnamdtrasdstra, 
“The existence of the atman is afiSrmed in the Canon only 
provisionally and hypothetically and never in the sense of its 
possessing a real and permanent nature.”^ Vasubandhu says in 
his commentary on Abhidharmakosa, “Whoever believes in the 
existence of atman in its transcendental sense, exposes himself 
to the heresy of Etemalism, and whoever does not beheve in 
the existence of atman in its conventional sense, mns the risk 
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of destroying the seeds of his own good Karma.”^ Thus he 
exposes himself to the heresy of Nihilism. Therefore the 
eternal, transcendental, noumenal self is unreal while the im- 
permanent, empirical, phenomenal self is real. 

There is a sermon of Buddha rvhich is made out to indicate 
the existence of the self as distinct from the five aggregates. 
“O Brethren, I will explain to you the burden, the taking up 
of the burden, the laying aside of the burden, and the carrier 
of the burden. Of these, the burden is the five aggregates, 
which are the substrates of personal life ; the taking up of the 
burden is the craving for a continuation of life, accompanied 
by a sense of satisfaction ; the laying aside of the burden is 
emancipation ; the carrying out of the burden is the individual.”' 
The individual, therefore, is distinct from the five aggregates. 
Otherwise the burden-bearer and the burden would be the same. 
Dr. Keith and Dr. Radhakrishnan interpret the text in this 
sense.® But this is a wrong interpretation. It is in flat con- 
tradiction to the main trend of Buddha’s teaching on anatma- 
vada. Dr. S. K. Mukherjee rightly observes, ‘‘the individual 
spoken of as the carrier of the burden is nothing distinct from 
the aggregates : the preceding aggregates which culminate in 
the sufcceeding aggregates, are called the burden, and the latter 
are the burden carrier, being the inheritor of all that has gone 
before.”^ The bearer of the burden is not the permanent self. 

In Milindapanha the Buddhist teacher Nagasena instructs 
the king Milinda on the nature of the self by means of the 
parallel of the chariot. Just as a chariot is nothing but an 
aggregate of the wheels, the axle, and the body, so the self 
is nothing but a name of the five aggregates of body, feelings, 
perceptions, dispositions, and self-consciousness. The five 
aggregates constitute the empirical individual.® There is no 
eternal self behind the collection of the five aggregates. The 
mind is a collection of mental processes. The body is a collec- 
tion of bodily processes. The empirical individual is a mind- 
body-complex. There is no permanent noumenal self. Personal 
identity is an illusion. It is ignorance (avidya). The imperma- 
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Rent series of mental and bodily processes is mistaken for 
the permanent self. Continuity produces an illusion of identity. 
It accounts for moral responsibility, reward and retribution, 
and transmigration.^ 

Buddhaghosa emphatically denies the existence of the per- 
manent self. “Of ought within called self which looks for- 
ward or looks around, there is none !” “There is no permanent 
entity or self which acquires these states. These are to be 
understood phenomenally. There is no other essence or 
existence or personality or individuality whatever.”^ Buddha- 
ghoga regards the self as a complex of mental and bodily apn- 
stituents, even as a chariot is a complex of the wheels, the 
axle, and the body.^ The empirical individual is the totality of 
the five skandhas, both mind and body. It must be kept free 
from metaphysical conception of the permanent soul. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids opines that Buddhism is emphatically a system 
of philosophy which extrudes the Ego. 

The Buddhist theory of impermanent empirical self anti- 
cipated Hume’s theory of the self. “For my part,” says Hume, 
“when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I always 
stumble on some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, 
light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can 
catch myself at any time without a perception and never can 
observe anything but the perception. . . . What we call mind 
is nothing but a heap or bundle of different perceptions united 
together by certain relations, and supposed, though falsely, to 
be endowed with a certain simplicity and identity.” Personal 
identity is an illusion engendered by rapid succession of im- 
pressions and ideas. Nagasena and Buddhaghosa, like Hume, 
deny the permanent soul-substance. They regard it as a mere 
collection of the five aggregates. Unlike Hume, they include 
the bodily constituents also in the empirical self or individual. 

The later Buddhist philosophers, Nagarjtma, Vasubandhu, 
Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Dharmottara, Santarak§ita and others 
deny the reality of the permanent self. The great 
Hindu philosophers, Vyasa, Vacaspati, Jayanta Bhatta, 
Sridhara, Udayana, Kumarila, Prabhakara, Vijnanabhik§u, 
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Saihkara, Ramanuja, and others criticize the Buddhist doctrine 
of the impermanent empirical self severely. The Jaina philo- 
sophers also criticize the Buddhist doctrine of the impermanent 
empirical self. Hence it is quite clear that Buddhism believed 
in the impermanent self. 

But some scholars opine that Buddha believed in the eternal 
noumenal self. Dr. Radhakrishnan says, “Buddha clearly tells us what 
the self is not, though he does not give any clear account of what it is. 
It is, however, wrong to think that there is no self at all according 
to Buddha. . . . The discussion of the burden and its bearer makes out 
that the skandhas which are the burden and the pudgala which is the 
bearer are distinct entities. . . . What we know is the phenomenal 
self. Buddha knows that there is something else. He is never willing 
to admit that the soul is only a combination of elements, but he refuses 
to speculate on what else it may be. The Upanisads arrive at the 
ground of all things by stripping the self of veil after veil of contin- 
gency. At the end of the process they find the universal self which is 
none of these finite entities, though the ground of them all. Buddha 
holds the same view, though he does not state it definitely.”* Dr. Keith 
quotes certain texts in favour of the view that Buddha believed in the 
eternal noumenal self. He writes, “In the Alagaddupama Sutta of 
the Majjhima^ there is a striking denial by the Buddha following on 
an exposition of the doctrine of the not-self. The accusation is made 
that the Buddha holds the destruction of a real entity. This he denies 
absolutely ; what he bids men throw off is the non-ego consisting of 
the five constituents, bodily form, perception, feeling, the dispositions, 
and intellect; . . . the real entity is not destroyed by the laying aside 
of the constituents. This view may be strengthened by the observation 
that the Buddhist formula applied to everj-thing in nature is applied 
by the Samkhya school to the whole of material and spiritual nature, 
but with the single aim of expressing the absolute otherness of the 
self from nature. . . . The person is neither identical with the aggre- 
gates, nor yet is he distinct from them ; the relationship is properly 
described as ineffable. ... It accords with the position asserted by 
Sariputta in his discussions with Sati, for there W'e find that the 
Tathagata is declared neither to be five aggregates nor to be different 
from them.”’ Dr. Radhakrishnan expresses the same view in the same 
language. He writes, “In the Alaguddupamd Sutta' the accusation is 
made that the Buddha teaches the doctrine of the destruction of a real 
entity, but he denies it absolutely. He argues that he bids men throw 
off only the non-ego consisting of the five constituents, bodily form, 

perception, feeling, the di.spositions and intellect Thi.s view is 

corroborated by the Buddhist formula ; This is not mine : I am 
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not this : this is not myself’. These negations aim at express- 
ing the absolute difference of self from not-self or object 

Is the person identical with the five aggregates ? To this question, the 

usual answer is given that the relationship is ineffable (avacya) 

Sariputta, in his discussions with Sati, observes that the Tathagata is 
declared neither to be the five aggregates nor to be different from 
them.’” The Buddha “implies the reality of a universal spirit which 
IS not to be confused with the changing empirical aggregate. This 
interpretation involves the heresy of etemalism (sasvatavada) . It is 
against the bulk of the Pali texts and the predominant note of pheno- 
menalism in the teachings of Buddha. The texts cited above can be 
interpreted in an empirical way. Edmond Holmes also opines that 
Buddha believed in the eternal universal self.^ 

The doctrine of No-self (anatmavada) means also that the 
world is unsubstantial and soulless. All external things are 
aggregates of changing qualities. There is no permanent sub- 
stance apart from impermanent qualities. The permanent 
identical substance is a fiction of imagination. Buddhism 
denies the reality of substances apart from qualities. It recog- 
nizes the reality of phenomena only, physical and mental. It 
advocates phenomenalism. Early Buddhism believes in the 
phenomenal self and the phenomenal world. All forms of 
existence, material and psychical, are impermanent, soulless, 
and full of misery. They are subject to the inexorable law of 
becoming. 

7. Karma 

Brahmanism makes too much of the self. Buddhism puts 
Dharma (Dhamma) in its place. It stresses energy, effort, 
endeavour. Will is the man alive. Will is the man in action. 
Knowledge is will.^ Buddha says, “Very pure will we become 
in deed, word, thought. We will neither exalt the self nor 
despise the other man.”® “Rouse thyself by thyself, examine 
thyself by thyself ; thus self-protected and attentive wilt thou 
live happily, O Bhiksu !”^ “For self is the lord of self, self 
is the refuge of self ; therefore curb thyself as the merchant 
curbs a good horse.”® “Self is the lord of self, who else could 
be the lord? With self well subdued, a man finds a lord such 
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as few can find.’”- Thus Buddhism emphasizes freedom of the 
will. Is it consistent with the empirical conception of the self 
as the collection of the five aggregates (skandha) ? In the 
empirical self some part may be regarded as dominant and others 
as dominated by it. The will is the dominant element in the 
individual. Sometimes the intellect (vijnana) is compared to 
the guardian of a city, who, standing at the cross roads, controls 
the traffic.^ Intellect is will. Intellect is the theoretical aspect 
of will. Will is the practical aspect of intellect. Vasubandhu 
says, “Karma is will (cetana) and voluntary action. 

Buddhism regards the self as a collection of empirical 
aggregates or congeries of mental phenomena. In and through 
them it seeks to trace the working of moral causation. To look 
beneath or behind them for a ‘thing in itself’ or noumenal self it 
holds to be a dangerous superstition.* “On the ruins of the 
animistic view. Buddhism had to reconstruct a new personality, 
wholly phenomenal, impermanent, law-determined, yet none the 
less able, and alone able, by indomitable faith and will, to work 
out a personal salvation, a personal perfect! on. 

Buddhism lays great stress on freedom of the w'ill, moral 
eflfort, energy, and activity. We are the masters of our own 
destiny. We make ourselves pure by our own free good volitions 
and actions. We make ourselves impure by our own free bad 
volitions and actions. “By onself the evil is done, by oneself 
one suffers ; by oneself evil is left undone, by oneself one is 
purified. Purity and impurity belong to oneself, no one can 
purify another.”' Man is the architect of his own destiny. 
He can work out his own salvation by free moral actions. 
“Work out your own salvation with diligence.”' Buddhism, like 
Jainism, is a religion of self-help. Salvation does not depend 
upon the grace of extra-mundane God. It has to be wrought 
by a man himself by earnest moral efforts. Moral autonomy 
is the foundation of Buddhist ethics. “Beings are owners of 
their actions (karma), heirs of their actions ; their actions are 
their matrix ; their actions are their lineage, and by their actions 

* DP., xii. 160. 

’MP., p. 62. 

’ AK., iv. i; cp. -AN., Vol. iv, 415. 

* Rhys Davids, Dhammasangani, E.T., preface, pp. xxxiv-xxx\- 

‘Ibid, p. xciv. 

*DP., xii. 165. »MPS., vi. 10. 
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are they established.”^ Nagasena says, “It is through a 
difference in their karma that men are not all alike, but some 
long-lived, some short-lived, some healthy and some sickly, 
some handsome and some ugly, some powerful and some weak, 
some rich and some poor, some of high degree and some of 
low degree, some wise and some foolish.”^ Man is what he 
has made himself. His past actions are the determinant of 
what he is, as his present actions of what he will be. Man 
is the builder of his own character and destiny. The past self 
is wrought up into the present self. The future self is a pro- 
jection of the present self. The self never is, but is always 
becoming, evolving, to experience the fruits of its free actions 
in biture lives. The self is not static, but fluid. 

Our happiness is the result of our past good deeds. Our 
misery is the result of our past evil deeds. Our past good and 
evil actions in this life or the past life have brought about 
our present weal or woe. They are not caused by capricious 
Deity, the decree of an inexorable Fate, or blind chance. They 
are the inevitable results of our past free actions.’ “Whatever 
a man does through his body, speech, or thought, are to be 
called his own for they follow him when he departs from his 
life like a shadow that leaves him not.”* Karma is the con- 
necting link between one life of an individual and another. 
Though Buddhism denies the existence of imperishable indivi- 
dual soul, it recognizes the unbroken continuity of karma or 
action. Though it rejects the immortality of the soul, it does 
not deny the continuity of personality.’ The Buddhist con- 
ception of karma is moral, while the Jaina conception of it is 
physical. The Buddhist holds that karma, though mental, can 
interfere with the disposition of atoms and determine their 
growth.* 


8. Transmigration 

Karma leads to rebirth. There is no transmigration of an 
eternal soul from one body to another. There is mere con- 
tinuity of the same series of mental processes. The last mental 


' MN., iii. 203. 

’MP., Warren; Buddhism in Translations, p. 215 
.-Pf- ‘SN. »SBT. 

Stcherbat'iky ; The Central Conception of Buddhism, 


pp. 50 ff. 
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act ceases, and transmits its causal energy to the first mental act 
in a new embryonic germ-cell. The last conscious act dies away, 
another conscious act arises in a new organism. This is called 
rebirth. There is neither absolute identity nor absolute differ- 
ence. The fruit arises in the same psychical series in which 
the act was done. The child is trained ; the youth reaps its 
fruits. The child and the youth are neither absolutely identical 
with each other, nor absolutely different from each other. In 
rebirth there is transmigration of character from the last con- 
scious act in one life to the first conscious act in the next life. 
Moral responsibility attaches to the same series.^ Buddha says, 
“To say ‘one acts, another reaps the fruits of those acts’, is not 
true. And to say ‘one and the same both acts and is affected 
by the result’ is not true. I teach a IVIidway between both 
extremes, to wit, the doctrine of Becoming by way of Cause.’’" 

Buddha explains transmigration by the example of the 
flame of a lamp. A lamp burns throughout the night. But 
the flame of light does not remain the same throughout. There 
is a continuous change in the flame ; there is no identity in the 
flame but continuity in the different flames of light of the lamp. 
Similarly, the last flash of consciousness of a person in one life 
goes out, and it kindles the first flash of consciousness in the 
embryo in the next life. The psychical series continues un- 
interrupted, but its members continually change, appearing for 
a moment and then disappearing. 

Buddha explains transmigration by the example of the 
different modifications of milk. Milk is modified into curds ; 
curds are transformed into butter ; butter is converted into 
melted butter. The same series continues, but its members 
continue changing. There is unbroken continuity in the series, 
but no permanent identity. Similarly, the psychic series conti- 
nues in transmigration, but there is no identity of the perma- 
nent soul. The first conscious act in the new birth is produced 
by the last conscious act in the preceding birth, which is modi- 
fied by the accumulated dispositions (samskara) of all the 
psychoses of this birth. Thus there is transmigration of the 
impermanent psychical series, though there is no identity of the 
permanent and eternal soul.^ 

* Visuddhimagga. 

*SN., ii. 20; Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 134. * MP. 
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“When an individual dies, a new individual is born and 
inherits his karma ; what transmigrates is not a person, but 
his karma’’/ Dr. Rhys Davids opines that Buddha did not 
teach the transmigration of souls. “What he did teach wordd 
be better summarized as the transmigration of character. After 
death of any being, there survived nothing at all but the being’s 
‘karma’, the result of its mental and bodily actions.’’^ Professor 
Poussin writes, “The series passes into another existence, and 
lives a new section of life, under new conditions. It cannot 
be said that acts are the sole material cause of re-incarnation. 
It is the ‘series’ as a whole, with all its moral and material 
elements, that is incarnated. The new being is what its acts 
have made it.’’^ 

The Upanisads taught the Daw of Karma. The Jaina 
stressed it and taught that a person could modify his future 
becoming by cancelling his past acts through his free actions. 
He had a materialistic conception of karma. Good actions 
produce auspicious karma-matter. Bad actions produce in- 
auspicious karma-matter. Both kinds of karma-matter invest 
the soul. But Buddha has a moral conception of the Law of 
Karma. He teaches that man’s actions are an index of his 
becoming or character, and that his becoming is modified by 
his acts. Free actions determine character. Character partly 
determines actions. 


9. The Dhamma or the Norm 


The word Dhamma is used generally in five senses : 
(1) scriptural texts, (2) quality (guna), (3) cause (hetu), (4) un- 
substantiality (nissatta) and soullessness (nijjiva), and (5) the 
Daw or Norm. There are no substances but only unsubstantial 
phenomena or attributes. There are mental and physical 
phenomena. They are devoid of soul or core of reality. They 
are unsubstantial. They are subject to the law of dependent 
origination (pratityasamutpada) . They are subject to the in- 
exorable law of Becoming, appearance and disappearance. The 
law of dependent origination is subject to the Daw of Karma. 


’ AKV., iii. 24. 

3 Hfbbert Lectures, 1881, pp. 
fi.R.H., vii, Karma, p. 674. 
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Buddha says, “By Karma the world exists, by Karma mankind 
exists, beings are bound by karma as the linch-pin of a chariot 
keeps the wheel on.”* The variety in the world is due to 
karma. (Karmajaiii lokavaicitryam.) The Taw of Karma 
governs all physical and mental phenomena. It is the supreme 
law. It is the law of moral causation to which physical causa- 
tion is subservient. M. Poussin writes, “The whole universe 
with all its variety is the result of acts. It is the effect of 
the combined mass of the acts of all beings.”' 

In the Rgveda Rta represents the physical order and the 
moral order. It is independent of gods. It is an impersonal 
law. Buddhism regards Dhamma as an impersonal Law. It 
is the supreme all-embracing Law. “It denotes the laws of 
natm-e. It applies to the law of impermanence. It applies to the 
chain of causation. The various members of the chain stand 
in a relation of accordance with law (dhamma-thiti) . The pro- 
gress to enlightenment on the part of the individual is regulated 
by law. Dhamma applies equally to law in the sphere presided 
over by the king and his judges. It denotes whatever is righte- 
ous or good. It expresses the characteristic of any person or 
thing. It comes to be used as a synonym of cause or ground. 
(hetu).”= 

Dhamma is sometimes used in the sense of truth or reality. 
Such phrases as ‘insight into Dhamma’ (dhammavipassana) and 
‘the eye of Dhamma’ (dhamma-cakkhu) are used. Dhamma 
sometimes denotes more than mere truth ; it signifies the essence 
of things or the reality. The way of Dhamma takes the place 
of the way of the Brahman. The eightfold path is called the 
Brahmayana or the Dhammayana. The Tathagata is said to be 
the Dhammakaya, Brahmakaya, one with the Dham.ma, one 
with the Brahman.® The Dhamma is used as a synonym of the 
Atman, Brahman, or the Absolute.® It is equivalent to the 
highest reality. It is immanent in the reality. The Tathagata 
is an embodiment of it. It is the Good immanent in the 
universe. Sometimes it is the semi-personification of the Good.^ 


' Vaselllhasutta. 654; Kathavaithii. E.T., p. 315. 

= E.R.E., vii, p. 674. * SX., i. 141. 

’BP., pp. 69-70. ’ DX., iii. 81, 84. 

‘SX., V. 6; DN., ii. 100. 

’ilP., p. 207; BP., pp. 71-74; cp. Gautama the Buddha, pp. 48-52. 
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Thus Dhamma is sometimes taken in the sense of the Moral 
L,aw immanent in the universe. 


10. Atheism 

The whole universe of phenomena is subject to the law of 
dependent origination (pratityasamutpada) . There is no scope 
for God, an extra-mundane Creator. The law of dependent 
origination is not supervised by a person. Material and mental 
phenomena, plants, animals, men, and gods are subject to 
origin and destruction. They are determined by their causes 
and conditions. Buddha ridicules the conception of God, who 
is the eternal and immutable creator of the universe which is 
temporary, perishing and mutable. Brahma, the first created 
being, may think owing to delusion that he is the omniscient and 
omnipotent Creator of the universe, past, present, and future. 
But, in fact, he is as subject to origin and destruction as any 
other effect.^ Buddha says, “Brahma is subject to delusion 
(avidya). He thinks the non-eternal and impermanent Brahma- 
loka as eternal and permanent. But it also is subject to birth 
and death. None among the Brahmanas versed in the three 
Vedas has actually seen Brahma, the Creator, but everybody has 
heard it from others, who, in their turn, have heard it from 
others, and so on. Tradition is no argument for the existence 
of God. The blind are misled by the blind.'* Buddha, as a 
rationalist, cannot rely on tradition.^ Brahma himself confesses 
that he does not know where the elements of earth, water, 
light, and air are completely destroyed, that he is not omniscient. 
Buddha says that the four elements aie completely destroyed 
in Nirvana which is devoid of origin, continuance, and destruc- 
tion, and which is ever shining. ° 

The variety in the world is due to karma. (Karma jam 
lokavaicitryam) . All things are transformations. There is 
neither creation nor destruction. The world has neither 
beginning nor end. All phenomena in the world are caused 
by other phenomena, which, in their turn, are caused by other 

* DN., Pathikasutta, iii. i. 

’ MN., Brahmanimantikasutta, i. 5, 9. 

’ Tevijja-sutta, DN., i. 12-15. 

* Rahul Samkrtyayan ; DarSana-digdarSana (Hindi), pp. 520-26. 

Kevatta-sutta, U. 
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phenomena. Nothing is self-caused (svatantra). Nothing is 
uncaused. Every phenomenon in the universe, physical, 
organic, or mental, is determined by a number of conditions. 
The whole universe is a chain of causally connected phenomena, 
which is not determined by anything beyond the series of 
phenomena. The contingent world is not determined by a 
necessary Being which transcends the phenomena. There is no 
intervention of a supernatural Being, God, or the Absolute, in 
the phenomenal series of causes and effects. There are no un- 
caused phenomena They are not self-caused or self-existent. 
They are not spontaneous emergences. They are not produced 
by their nature (svabhavavMa) . They do not come into 
existence by chance. They are not accidental occurrences. 
They are not pre-determined by Fate. They are determined by 
the totality of antecedent conditions on which they are depen- 
dent. The antecedent causal conditions vanish, and immediately 
after their disappearance their effects appear. This is the 
doctrine of dependent origination (pratityasamutpada) . It 
emphasizes the conditional and dependent nature of all existence. 
There is no First Cause or Creator of the world. It is without 
beginning or end. Buddhism agrees with Jainism on this point. 
Both adopt a scientific attitude tow'ards the world. Physical 
causation, organic causation, mental causation, and moral causa- 
tion are parts of the Dhamma or the Law. There is no room 
for God. Buddha says, “Without beginning and end is this 
world-process (samsara).” “A fruit does not originate of itself, 
nor is it made by another ; it originates in virtue of its cause ; 
it ceases on the cessation of its cause”.* There can be no First 
Cause. We experience no absolute beginning. We experience 
no absolute end. Dependent origination is without beginning 
or end. It has no Lord presiding over it (asvamika). It has no 
soul (anatmaka) to inspire it. The causal or cosmological argu- 
ment is invalid. 

It may be urged that every law has a law-giver. The law 
of dependent origination must be supervised by God. But this 
is wrong. The causal order is there. It is not intended or 
designed by God. It is the observed causal sequence of pheno- 
mena in the world. It is not caused or designed by God. There 
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is no purpose in nature. There is no conscious agent who adapts 
the phenomena of the world with a purpose. Teleological 
argument is argument by analogy which is very weak. 

In a conversation with Anathapindika Buddha argues as 
follows : “If the world had been made by Isvara, there should 
be no change nor destruction, there should be no such thing as 
sorrow or calamity, as right or wrong, as all things, pure and 
impure, must come from him. If sorrow and joy, love and 
hate, which spring up in all conscious beings, be the work of 
Isvara, he himself must be capable of sorrow and joy, love and 
hatred, and if he has these, how can he be said to be perfect? 
If Isvara be the maker, and if all beings have to submit silently 
to their maker’s power, what would be the use of practising 
virtue? The doing of right or wrong would be the same, as 
all deeds are his making and must be the same wuth their maker. 
But if sorrow and suffering are attributed to another cause, 
then there would be something of which Isvara is not the cause. 
Why, then, should not all that exists be uncaused too ? Again, 
if Isvara be the maker, he acts either wuth or without a purpose. 
If he acts w'ith a purpose, he cannot be said to be all-perfect, 
for a purpose necessarily implies satisfaction of a wSnt. If 
he acts without a purpose, he must be like a limatic or suckling 
babe. Besides, if Isvara be the maker, w’hy should not people 
reverently' submit to him, why should they offer supplications 
to him when sorely pressed by necessity ? And why should 
people adore more gods than one? Thus the idea of Isvara is 
proved false by rational arginnent, and all such contradictory 
assertions should be exposed. (Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita) . If 
the theists say, God is too great for man to be able to com- 
prehend Him, then it follows that His qualities also surpass 
our range of thought, and that we can neither know' Him nor 
attribute to Him the quality of creator. [BodhicdrydvaidraY’' . 
“If the w'orld has not been created by Isvara, may not all 
existence be a manifestation of the Absolute, the Unconditioned, 
the Unknowable behind all appearances? Said the Blessed One 
to Anathapindika : Tf by the Absolute is meant something out 
of relation to all known things, its existence cannot be esta- 
blished by any reasoning (hetuvidya^tra) . How' can we know 

’ P. Laksmi Narasn : The Essence of Buddhism, 1908, pp. 188-89; 
cp. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 456-57 n. 
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that any thing unrelated to other things exists at all? 1'he 
whole universe, as we know it, is a system of relations ; we 
know nothing that is, or can be, unrelated : How can that 
which depends on nothing and is related to nothing produce 
things which are related to one another and depend for their 
existence upon one another? Again, the Absolute is one or 
many. If it be only one, how can it be the cause of the different 
things which originate, as we know, from different causes? 
If there be as many different Absolutes as there are things, how 
can the latter be related to one another? If the Absolute per- 
vades all things and fills all space, then it cannot also make 
them, for there is nothing to make. Further, if the absolute is 
devoid of all qualities (nirguna), all things arising from it ought 
likewise to be devoid of all qualities (nirguna). But in reality 
all things in the world are circumscribed throughout by qualities. 
Hence the Absolute cannot be their cause. If the Absolute be 
considered to be different from the qualities, how does it conti- 
nually create the things possessing such qualities and manifest 
itself in them? Again, if the Absolute be imchangeable, all 
things should be unchangeable too, for the effect cannot differ 
in nattue from the cause. But all things in the world imdergo 
change and decay. How then can the Absolute be unchange- 
able ? Moreover, if the Absolute which pervades all is the 
cause of everything, why should we seek liberation ? For we 
ourselves possess this Absolute and must patiently endure every 
suffering and sorrow incessantly created by the Absolute. 
{Asvaghosa"s Buddhacarita) 

Yasomitra argues that God cannot be the cause of the 
world, since if He were the cause, all things in it would be 
produced simultaneously. But they are produced in succession. 
The cause being pre.sent, the effect must be produced. God is 
always present. Therefore the entire world must be produced 
all at once. But, in fact, effects are produced in a serial order 
(kramasambhava) . The germ-cell (kalala), the sprout, and the 
like gradually tmdergo mutation and development, and grow 
into a full-grown person, a tree, and the like. They are produced 
by the totality of their own causes and conditions. If they 
had been produced by God, they would have been produced 

* The Essence of Buddhism, 1908, pp. 198-99; cp. Indian Philosophv 
Vol I, pp. 457-58 n. 
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simultaneously. The serial order of effects may be said to be 
due to the wUl {chanda} of God. God wills that the effects be 
produced in a definite temporal sequence. Let A be produced 
first. Let B be produced after A, and so on. Then God has a 
variety of wills (chandabheda), w’hich is the cause of a variety 
of effects. Then there is no one cause of multiplicity of effects. 
This hypothesis does not fare better than the hypothesis of a 
multiplicity of causes for a multiplicity of effects. If the variety 
of God’s wills be said to be simultaneous because of His 
oneness, then all effects in the world should be produced simul- 
taneously. If their non-simultaneous production depends on 
other concomitant conditions besides God’s volitions, then they 
would depend upon other conditions, and so on to infinity. 
Thus there would be infinite regress (anavastha). Buddhism 
also believes in beginningless world-process (anadi samsara). 
Then the hypothesis of God becomes useless. It may be argued 
that even if God’s volitions be simultaneous, their effects may 
be successive because the volitions would determine the definite 
serial order of their effects. This argument is wrong. After 
the volitions, there are no specific causes of specific effects 
(vise§abhava) . In the absence of specific causes there can be 
no specific effects. Hence, if the volitions of God be simul- 
taneous, the effects in the world must be simultaneous. If the 
latter depend on other concomitant conditions, there will be 
infinite regress, and God mil not be the sole cause of the world. 
Even if God is its sole cause, it is no credit to Him, since the 
world abounds in evils and miseries. Further, if God is the 
cause of the world, human efforts (purusakara) will be useless. 
A gardener makes efforts to sow seeds in the cultivated field, 
makes it fertile by manure, weeds out weeds, and irrigates the 
field in order to grow plants. His efforts are unavailing, if God 
is the sole cause of plants. In the presence of the cause, the 
effect is present. In the absence of the cause, the effect is 
absent. If we apply this rule, seeds, maniue, water, soil and 
the like are the causal conditions of plants. The causal activity 
of God is not perceived in the production ot them. If God 
together with the causal conditions be said to be their cause, 
it amoxmts to irrational devotion to God (bhaktivada) . The 
causal conditions are adequate to produce their effects. They 
do not require the aid of God. On the other hand, if God 
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requires their aid, He is not true Lord (isvara). But God may 
be said to be the First Cause (adisarga isvarahetukab'), and 
causal conditions may be called the second causes. In that 
case human efforts will not be useless. If effects are produced 
by their causes, which, in their turn, are produced by their 
causes, until we reach God, the First Cause, then God also 
should have a cause. The so-called First Cause is not uncaused. 
Hence God is not the cause of the world. “ 

Dr. Radhakrishnan criticizes the arguments against God as the 
creator of the world and reproduces long passages from "The Essence 
of Buddhism" in his Indian Philosophy (Vol. I). Bnt in his Gautama 
the Buddha he opines that Buddha believed in the super-personal 
Absolute. He writes, “The Buddha set himself against all personal 
conceptions of God. . . . The nature of absolute reality is supra-logical. 
.... The Buddha pointed out the reality of nirvajcia, of an absolute 
self and of an absolute reality which he chose to call dharma.”* “If 
the Buddha declined to define the nature of this Absolute or if he 
contented himself with negative definitions, it is only to indicate that 
absolute being is above all determinations.”* Dr. Radhakrishnan thinks 
that Buddha believed in the eternal self, the Absolute, or the eternal 
justice (dharma), and that he looked upon nirvana as timeless or 
eternal existence of the self. He interprets Buddha’s silence on 
ultimate ontological questions as implying the existence of the Absolute. 
But reading Absolutism into Buddha’s teachings is extremely hazardous 
and unwarranted by the bulk of the texts in the Pali canon. Poussin 
opines that Buddhism does not believe in the Absolute.* Dr. Das Gupta 
opines that “there is no Brahman or supreme permanent reality” in 
Buddhism.* 


1 1 . Non-Materialism 

Though Buddha denies the existence of the permanent self 
(atman) and the Creator of the world or God (isvara), he is 
not a materialist. He does not reduce the mind or mental 
processes to the material elements. He does not identify the 
soul with the body. Nor does he regard it as quite distinct 
from the body. Is the soul identical with the body? Or 
is it distinct from the body ? It is an indeterminable 
(avyakrta) question. If it is quite distinct from the body and 
eternal and immutable, it cannot be purified by moral conduct. 


AKV., p. 174. 
AKV., pp. 171-74. 
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concentration, and insight. This conception is subversive of 
morality. If, on the other hand, it is identical with the body, 
it is dissolved with the body, and cannot reap the fruits of its 
actions.' Buddha believes in the Law of Karma, future life, 
and transmigration. He believes in the complete extinction of 
suffering and achievement of perfect peace or nirvana here on 
earth. He believes in the attainment of holiness or sanctifica- 
tion of life. Thus he rejects materialism and accepts spiritual- 
istic outlook on life. He refutes the materialism - of Payasi 
who holds that there is neither future Hfe, nor reaping of 
fruits of good and bad actions, nor rebirth of souls. Payasi 
argues that none have returned after death from the next world 
and vouched for its existence, that even the virtuous, who are 
sure of heaven, are reluctant to die, that the dead body does 
not become lighter after death, and that none has seen the soul 
depart from the body.® Buddha refutes these arguments. 

Early Buddhism admits the reality of four permanent 
elements, earth, water, fire, and air which tmdergo changes. 
It sometimes includes ether in the elements, and sometimes 
treats it as a derivative. The external stimuli interact upon 
the sense-organs and produce consciousness. Early Buddhism 
believes in naive realism and causal theory of knowledge. 

12. Anti-metaphysical Attitude 

Buddha solves only one practical problem. How to exter- 
minate suffering? Philosophical wrangling does not solve this 
problem. Idle theoretical speculation does not soothe the agony 
of suffering. It generates self-conceit, arrogance, and scepti- 
cism. It does not draw out the arrow of agony. So Buddha 
discourages philosophizing and emphasizes self-control, thought- 
fulness, energy, activity, moral conduct, purity of mind, good- 
will, love, compassion, and peace. He says, “The Tathagata 
is free from all theories.” He rules out ten questions relating 
to the world, the relation of the soul and the body, and the 
condition after the attainment of nirvana. These are indeter- 
minable. They are as follows: (1) Is the world eternal? (2) Is 
It non-etemal? (3) Is it finite? (4) Is it infinite? (5) Is the 
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soul identical with the body? (6) Is it distinct from the body? 
(7) Does the Tathagata exist after death ? (8) Does he not exist 
after death? (9) Does he both exist and not exist after death? 
(10) Does he neither exist nor not-exist after death ?^ These 
questions are fruitless for moral life. They are not conducive 
to detachment, peace, enlightenment, and nirvana. So these 
metaphysical puzzles are ruled out. Wrangling over philoso- 
phical views is useless. Self-command is the way to perfection.^ 
The whole world is on fire. Extinguish the fire. Do not waste 
a moment in useless disputes. Overcome the torrent of passions 
and attain perfect peace and calm (nirvana)® Philosophical views 
lead to disputes ; they do not lead to purity, but in the realiza- 
tion of nirvana there is no dispute.^ 

13. Rationalism 

Buddha teaches rationalism to his disciples and condemns 
faith in tradition and authority. He advises them to trust in 
their own reason and believe in what commends itself to their 
reason. He says to the Kalama princes, ‘Tt is natural that 
doubt should arise. Do not believe in traditions merely because 
they have been handed down for many generations ; do not 
believe in a written statement of an old sage. After observation 
and analysis, when it agrees with reason and is conducive to 
the good of all, accept it and act upon it.”® Authority is 
no source of truth. Its validity must be tested by reason and 
personal experience. Tradition is like a number of blind men 
leading one another. The first man does not see ; neither does 
the middle one see ; nor does the last one see. Tradition is an 
exceedingly weak argiunent. Buddha makes a distinction 
between the mere reception of truth and the knowledge of truth 
which involves rational conviction. He says, “One must not 
accept my Dharma from reverence, but first test it as gold 
is tested by fire.” “You must trust to yourselves. You can 
take nothing from me. You must be righteous through your 
own efforts. You must depend on yourselves for the extinction 
of all suffering.”® “Three things shine before the world and 

‘ DN., i. 187; ilN., ii. 2, 3. p. 431-485 

’ Khaggavisanasutta, 21. 

^ Dhaniyasutta, 4. ‘ AN., Kdldtnasutta. 

‘ Mahdviyuhasutta, 895, 910. * MN., i. 265. 
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cannot be hidden. They are the moon, the sun, and the truth 
proclaimed by the Tathagata. There is no secrecy about them.” 
Buddhism has no esoteric or occult doctrines. ‘‘He who ques- 
tions the validity of reason by arguments contradicts himself.’” 
‘‘One must not rely upon another’s opinion. Obedience to an 
authority can have no value by itself. To attain knowledge, 
instruction is necessary, but it should be confirmed and assi- 
milated by personal experience.”^ Thus Buddha teaches 
rationalism.® 

But Buddha himself attained nirvana by intuition (prajna) 
and enlightenment (bodhi). So every one must attain intuition 
by his own free efforts. He must work out his own salvation 
by intuition. This intuition is supra-rational. It is not 
achieved by discursive intellect. It is the crown of the eight- 
fold path. Boimdless is the enlightenment of Buddha. He 
alone knows where the elements of earth, water, fire, and air 
are completely destroyed. He is omniscient. So faith in 
Buddha is necessary. The intelligible parts of his doctrine 
should be understood by reason. But its unintelligible depths 
which are understood by Buddha only should be accepted on 
faith. The nature of the action of Karma is not comprehensible. 
It has to be accepted on faith. There is no discredit in it.* 
The word of Buddha must refer to truth, it must refer to the 
law ; it must decrease sin ; it must lead to nirvana.® This is 
the pragmatic test of the truth of his word accepted on faith. 
Hence anything that is well said is said to be a word of Buddha. 

Baith is an indispensable preliminary to entrance upon the 
path. It is a prelude to right knowledge. Faith in the com- 
plete enlightenment of Buddha and his word leads to correct 
knowledge and conviction. Faith is sometimes said to be the 
means of attaining nirvana. The teaching of Buddha saves 
the faithful, but destroys the faithless.® Thus faith in the 
authority of Buddha, independent reflection or individual 
reason, and individual insight and intuition have their place 
in the life of an aspirant. Intuition is the consummation of 


* JatakamSla , the story of Mahabodhi. • 
' Bodhisattvabhumi. 

“ The Essence of Buddhism, ch. ii. 
‘.AN., iv. 82; ii. 80; DN., lii. 138. 
‘BC.AP., ix. 43. 

‘ -AN., iii. 21 ; SumangalavilSsini, p. 31. 
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moral discipline. It is based upon faith in, and rational com- 
prehension of the Law. Faith, reason, and intuition are 
harmoniously blended in Buddhism as a religion.^ 


14. Psychology 

The Buddhist psychology is empirical. It is psychology 
without the self. The mind is the stream of transient psychoses, 
each of which has origin, existence, and termination. It is 
not a substance persisting in the midst of changes. It is a 
series of phenomena combined into a unity. Consciousness is 
the relation between subject and object. Each psychosis is 
awakened by an external stimulus. Visual consciousness is 
produced by the contact of the eye with a visible object. Audi- 
tory consciousness is produced by the contact of the ear with 
a sound. Thought is excited by the contact of the mind with 
a mental object. If the stimulus ceases, consciousness ceases.^ 
Sometimes consciousness (citta), mind (manas), and intelligence 
(vijnana) are identified.’ Sometimes consciousness is included 
in the elements (vijnanadhatu). It is an irreducible element. 
Manas is the intellectual function of consciousness. Vijfiana 
is the sense-response. Citta is the subjective aspect of consci- 
ousness.* The individual is mind-body (namarupa). Persona- 
lity (attabhava) is an agg^regate of transient mental processes. 
The mind is ever changing as it arises and disappears.’ It is 
like an ape clutching a bough, giving it up, and clutching 
another. It moves from one object to another. It becomes 
conscious of one object ; the consciousness of it sinks into the 
subconscious ; then it becomes conscious of another object. 
It is a manifold of psychic factors. Body and mind are imperma- 
nent without a soul.® 

Bhavanga is the subconscious continuity of organic life. 
Consciousness springs out of the subconscious and lapses into 
the subconscious. Bhavanga is the potential state of conscious- 
ness. It is subliminal consciousness. In deep sleep the cons- 
ciousness (citta) becomes one with the subconscious (bhavanga) 

* BP., pp. 33-39. 

* MN., iii. 2. 2. 

* DN., i. 213 ; AN., 170. 

* Rhys Davids : Buddhist Psychology, p. 19. 

= SN., ii. ‘SN., iii. 57. 
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or floAv of organic life, and does not discern what is pleasant 
and what is unpleasant.^ 

Three degrees of consciousness are recognized : the sub- 
conscious, the conscious, and the superconscious. Subconscious- 
ness is concerned with desire (kama), the material (rupa), or 
the immaterial (arupa). Normal consciousness (kamacitta) is 
concerned with objects of desire. Supernormal consciousness 
is sublime. It is concerned with the material (rupaloka), the 
immaterial (arupaloka), or the supra-mundane (lokuttara).^ 

The individual consists of five aggregates: (1) a corporeal 
aggregate or body (rupa); (2) feeling (vedana); (3) perception 
(sariijna) ; (4) disposition (samskara) ; (5) intellect or self-cons- 
ciousness (vijnana). The rupaskandha includes the body, the 
sense-organs, the sensible objects, and sensations.® The vedana- 
skandha comprises feelings. There are three kinds of feeling^ 
pleasure, pain, and neutral feeling. Pleasure arises from the 
experience of a desired object. Pain arises from the experience 
of an undesired object. Neutral feeling arises from the 
experience of an object which is neither desired nor undesired. 
Sense-contact is the cause of feelings.^ Pleasure has stationari- 
ness as pleasant, change as impleasant ; pain has stationariness 
as painful, change as pleasant. Neutral feeling has knowledge 
as pleasant, not-knowing as painful.® Pleasure and pain are 
opposed to each other. Neutral feeling is the absence of 
pleasure and pain. It is comparable with ignorance which is 
the absence of knowledge. Pleasure is produced by an agree- 
able object. It does not want to change it. Pain is produced 
by a disagreeable object. It wants to get rid of it. Vedana 
is not sensation. “Because of the sixfold field of sense, contact ' 
because of contact, vedana ; because of vedan^, craving”. 
Sensation generates feeling ; feeling generates craving or 
desire. Cognition is prior to feeling. Feeling is prior ta 
conation. Buddhaghosa points out : “There is no subject who 
feels ; it is only feeling that feels because of some object which 
is in causal relation to it.” Neutral feeling or indifference is 
distinct from equanimity (tatramajjhatthata), which is an 

* Buddhist Psychology, pp. 171-72. 

* Compendium of Philosophy, p 12 

*SN., ii. 86. 

*SN., iii. 101. 

* MN ., i, 303 : Buddhist Psychology, p. 47. 
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emotion. Joy is an emotion akin to pleasure. Grief is an 
emotion akin to pain. Feeling is either bodily or mental. Joy 
is pleasure mingled with excitement. Grief is pain mingled 
with excitement. 

The saihjnaskandha includes determinate perceptions of 
objects to which names are attached involving recognition. It 
does not include nameless indeterminate perceptions or sensa- 
tions which are included in the rupaskandha.^ Sarnjna includes 
cognitive assimilation of sense-impressions and cognitive assi- 
milation of ideas by naming. The former is perception of 
resistance (patigha-sanna), while the latter is perception of the 
name (adhivacana-sanna) by the central sense (mano). Thus 
there are two stages of samjna-consciousness : (1) contemplating 
sense-impressions ; (2) recognizing them by naming.^ They are 
resistance-perception and designative perception. 

The samskaraskandha includes composite mental states and 
synthetic mental activity. All mental dispositions or confor- 
mations, intellectual, emotional, and volitional are samskaras.® 
They are compound psychoses. Elementary psychoses are 
combined into dispositions which imply synthetic activity. 
They bear fruit in actions. Fifty mental properties are included 
in them in the Abhidhamma. They are mental aggregates. 
They include will, attention, concentration, zest, faith, energy, 
mindfulness, insight, righteousness, modesty, discretion, dis- 
interestedness, non-covetousness, non-hatred, equanimity and 
various other groups. Volition (cetana) is the active side 
operating in them. 

The vijnanaskandha includes the intellectual process or 
self-consciousness. It includes object-cognitions and self- cogni- 
tions. Feeling, perception, and self-consciousness are inseper- 
able from one another. Vijnana is awareness of mind. What 
one feels, one perceives ; what one perceives, one is conscious 
of. Sense-cognitions are visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, 
and tactual. The senses of smell, taste, and touch are subor- 
dinated to that of sight. Touch is accorded its due importance. 
The mental cognition is recognized. The sense-impressions 
are co-ordinated by the mind, the central sense. The five 
external senses are the doors. The mind is the inward door 

' AlKB., pp. 50 ff. 

' Buddhist Psychology, pp. 49-50. ’ SN., iii. 87. 
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of sense. The sense-cognition is a process of natural causation. 
The visual consciousness is the product of the contact of the 
eye with a visible object. Feeling arises from the sense- 
experience. Contact gives rise to the series : feeling, percep- 
tion, thought, will (cetana), concentration (ekaggata), sense of 
vitality (jivitendriya), and attention (manasikara).^ Peripheral 
contact gives rise to feeling. It is the response to the consci- 
ousness of the new stimulus. Where there is no peripheral 
contact, there is no feeling.^ 

The Nikayas mention attending, perceiving remembering, 
comparing, discerning, and thinking as cognitive processes. 
They speak of thinking, volition, desire, and endeavour.® 
Thinking gives rise to desire. Through desire we divide 
objects into what we like and what we dislike.* From contact 
feeling arises ; from feeling, perception ; from perception, 
thinking ; from thinking, mental chnging.® Thus perception 
arouses thinking. What we perceive, we think about.® Vitakka 
is thinking. Takka is argument. Vitakka is discursive intellec- 
tion. It is not intuition. Vicara is persistence in discursive 
thinking. It is the continuation of vitakka. Cinta also is 
intellection.' Manasikara is attention. Sati is mindfulness. 
It is the opposite of mental distractedness. It is thoughtful 
awareness. It is the essential condition of concentration of 
mind and ethical training. Mindfulness (sati) and self-aware- 
ness (sampahna) are coincident with each other. They involve 
intense attention.® Self-awareness is deliberate intellection. 
Vicaya and vimahsa are equivalent to self-awareness. But they 
emphasize the volitional aspect of discursive thinking. Cinta 
is speculation. Lokacinta is speculation about the world. 
Ditthi is beUef. It is allied to speculation. Knowledge or 

gnosis is nana. Insight is panna. It is illumination or 

intuition. It is not ratiocination. Jhana is meditation. 
Samadhi is rapt concentration. Sublime meditations (brahma- 
vihara) are the higher intellectual functions suffused with the 
emotions of love, pity, sympathetic joy, and equanimity. 
Jhana leads to intuition (panna) of the four Truths. It is 


’ MP., p. 56. 

’SN., iv. 171. 
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higher knowledge (abhinna). It is complete knowledge 
(parinna). These are the processes of ideation. 

Cetana, sancetana, and saftkappa mean volition. Cetana 
is will. Thinking generates volition. Volition produces action.^ 
Cetana is effort of volition. Sankappa is purpose or design of 
the mind with regard to an object. Volition is transformed 
into action, mental, verbal, or bodily. Its function is twofold. 
In its psychological aspect it determines the activities of its 
concomitant mental constituents. In its ethical aspect it 
determines its own consequences.^ 

The three primary emotions, attachment (lobha) with its 
forms, greed, lust, and passion, aversion (dosa) with its forms, 
anger, hate, and malevolence, and delusion (moha) or 
ignorance are mentioned. The opposite emotions are dis- 
interestedness (alobha), amity (adosa), and true knowledge 
(amoha).® Amoha is intuition (panna). Friendship (metta), 
pity, or sympathy with suffering (karuna), joy, or sympathy 
with happiness (mudita) are altrustic emotions.* They are 
different forms of amity (adosa). 

Manasikara is attention. Yonisomanasikara is intensive 
attention. It is essential to suppression of sensuality, male- 
volence, laziness, distraction, and doubt, and to the produc- 
tion of the spiritual qualities.® It leads to liberation. It gives 
rise to joy, zest, calm, happiness, and concentration. Intensive 
attention leads to true knowledge of things as they are in their 
causal relation. True knowledge generates dispassion. Dis- 
passion generates freedom.* Early Buddhism contains germs 
of anal 3 d;ical psychology. It is empirical psychology without 
the Ego. The identity of personality is due to continuity of 
the psychical series. There is no identity, but there is conti- 
nuity.^ 


15. Ethics 

An act is will or volition (cetana). It is expressed in 
vocal or bodily act. It has a mental side and a bodily side. 


* AN., iii. 415. 

* Compendium of Philosophy, p. 16. 
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Mental acts are acts par excellence. There are no vocal or 
bodily acts without mental acts.. “We are what we think ; 
we are what we will.’’ (Poussin) There are two kinds of acts, 
pure acts and impure acts. The former are free from depravi- 
ties (asava) involving ignorance and desire. Pmre acts are free 
from passions (kle&). They are free from ignorance and 
desire. They have no retribution. They destroy becoming. 
They prepare the way to nirvana. Meditation on the four noble 
truths is a pure act. Acts which lead to nirvana are pure. 
All other acts are impure. They are either good or bad, 
meritorious or demeritorious. Acts which lead to pleasant 
retribution are good. Acts which lead to unpleasant retribution 
are bad. Acts which are done with the intention of attaining 
happiness in this world are bad. Acts which are done wdth 
the intention of attaining happiness in the world beyond are 
good. Sometimes acts done with the intention for the good of 
others are said to be good, and acts done with the intention 
for the harm of others are said to be bad. Utilitarian morality 
is hinted at here. Sometimes three kinds of acts are distin- 
guished : good (kusala), bad (aku&la), and indifferent (avya- 
kita). Good acts are beneficial. Bad acts are pernicious. 
Indifferent acts are neither beneficial nor pernicious. The 
good acts are free from greed, hatred, and delusion. The bad 
acts are tainted with them. Acts are also classified as 
meritorious (puny a), demeritorious (apunya), and fixed 
(aninjya). A meritorious act leads to happiness in the sphere 
of desire. A demeritorious act leads to unhappiness in the 
sphere of desire. A fixed act leads to fruits in a higher sphere. 
An act leading to nirvana is good (kusala), since it is pure, 
but not meritorious (punya). Acts are also divided into four 
kinds. ‘Every bad act is black ; the act that is good in relation 
to the higher spheres is white ; the act that is good in relation 
to the sphere of desire is white-black, because, being always 
weak, it is always mixed with evil. It is good in itself, but 
co-exists in the ‘series’ along with bad acts.”' Bad or black 
acts produce impurity. Good or white acts produce purity. 
Good-bad or white-black acts produce both purity and impurity. 
Non-white-non-black acts or acts which are neither good nor 
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bad produce neither purity nor impurity, but contribute to the 
destruction of karmas.^ This fourfold classification of acts is 
found in the Jaina and the Yoga systems also. 

We must distinguish in an act the volitional preparation, 
the act proper, and the consequence. Moral responsibility 
attaches to all these stages of an act. A voluntary act is done 
with full knowledge of what a person is doing. We must take 
into account the subjective and objective elements of an act 
in order to pass moral judgment upon it.“ Motive and intention, 
the act, and the consequence are the objects of moral judg- 
ment. For moral evaluation of an act of charity, we must 
take into account the qualities of the donor and his attitude, 
the qualities of the object given, the qualities of the receiver, 
and the consequences of the act.® 

Buddha rejects both Being and Non-Being and believes in 
Becoming. He adopts the metaphysical mean. He rejects both 
self-indulgence and self-mortification, and enjoins the ethics of 
moderation. He preaches the doctrine of the ethical mean. 
“There are two extremes which he who has gone forth ought not 
to follow — habitual devotion, on the one hand, to the passions, 
to the pleasures of the sensual things, a low and pagan way of 
seeking satisfaction, ignoble, unprofitable, fit only for the 
worldly-minded ; and habitual devotion, on the other hand, to 
self-mortification, which is painful, ignoble, unprofitable. There 
is a Middle Path discovered by the Tathagata — a path which 
opens the eyes, and bestows understanding, which leads to 
peace, to insight, to the higher wisdom, to nirvana. Verily ! 
it is this Aryan Eightfold Path ; that is to say. Right Views, 
Right Aspiration, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right mode 
of livelihood. Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right 
Rapture.”* 

(1) Right view or belief (samyak drsti) consists in right 
knowledge of the four noble truths, which leads to nirvana. 
It is not theoretical speculation which does not lead to dis- 
passion, seE-control, and peace. 

(2) Right resolve (samyak sainkalpa) consists in the deter- 
mination to uproot attachment to sensual pleasure, ill-will 
towards others, and desire to do harm to them. Mere right 


* Atthasalint, 89. 
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knowledge of right and wrong does not help the aspirant reach 
his goal. It must be expressed in right resolve to do what is- 
right and desist from doing what is wrong. Right resolve is 
aspiration towards renunciation, benevolence, and compassion. 

(3) Right speech (samyak vak) is an outward expression of 
right resolve. It is an outward expression of right resolve. 
It consists in abstention from lying, slander, abuse, harsh words, 
and frivolous talk. One should speak what is right (dhamma), 
not what is unrighteous (adhamma). One should speak what 
is pleasing, not what is unpleasing. One should speak what is 
true, not what is false. One should speak well. One should 
speak what does not pain oneself nor hurt others. Truth should 
be in harmony wdth right and good. The just stand firm in 
what is true, in what is good, and in what is right." Enmity 
cannot be pacified by harsh words, but by good-will.^ One use- 
ful word which pacifies the mind, is far better than a thousand 
useless words.® 


f4) Right conduct consists in abstention from the destruc- 
tion of life, theft, sex-indulgehce, lying, the use of intoxicating 
liquors, eating between meals, attending social entertainments, 
the use of unguents and ornaments, the use of luxurious beds’ 
and the handling of gold and silver which are binding upon 
the monks." The first five duties are binding on lay men. They 
should observe chastity in their married life. These sins should 
neither be committed, nor caused to be committed, nor approved. 
Lay men have specific duties. Parents should train their 
children in virtue and restrain them from vice, give them educa- 
tion, get them married decently, and give them their property. 
Children should support their old parents, perform family 
duties, protect their patrimony and matrimony, make them- 
selves their worthy heirs, and honour their memory after their 
death. Pupils should honour their teachers by rising in their 
presence, by ministering to them, by obeying them, by supply- 
ing their wants, and by attending to their instructions. Teachers 
should show affection to their pupils, train them in virtue, in- 
stnict them in arts and science, speak well of them, and protect 
em from danger. The husband should respect his wife, treat 
her kindly, be faithful to her. make others respect her, and 
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give her suitable clothes and ornaments. The wife should 
show affection to her husband, manage her household rightly 
and frugally, be faithful to her husband, be hospitable to kins- 
men and relatives, and show skill and diligence in all matters. 
An honourable man should treat his friends as equals, speak 
politely to them, offer them presents, promote their interests, 
and share with them his prosperity. They should guard him 
from danger, protect his property when he is careless, offer him 
shelter in danger, adhere to him in misfortune, and show kind- 
ness to his family. The master should take care of his servants, 
give them work according to their strength, give them suitable 
wages and food, tend them in sickness, share with them un- 
usual delicacies, and give them occasional holidays. They 
should revere him, stand up before him, retire later to rest, be 
content with what is given them, work cheerfully and well, 
and speak well of him. A lay man should minister to monks, 
show them affection in thoughts, words, and acts, welcome them 
readily, and supply their wants. They should dissuade him 
from vice, exhort him to virtue, show kindness to him, instruct 
him in religion, remove his doubts, and point the way to 
nirvana. Liberality, courtesy, kindness, and unselfishness 
should he cultivated by all.‘ 

(5) Right livelihood (samyak ajivika) consists in earning 
living by honest means. Trades in arms, animals, flesh, liquor, 
and poison are forbidden.^ Earning livelihood by under-weights, 
fraudulence, bribery, ingratitude, crookedness, mutilatimi, 
persecution, confinement, robbery, and plunder is forbidden.® 

(6) Right effort (samyak vyayama) consists in constant 
vigilance, effort, and activity which are necessary for self-control, 
sense-restraint, arrest of evil thoughts, stimulation of good 
thoughts, and concentration of the mind on universal good- 
will. Restless mind is not conducive to good thoughts, good 
emotions, and good conduct. Right effort consists in suppres- 
sing evil states and stimulating good states. The following five 
methods are recommended to expel an evil thought : 
“(1) Attend to some good idea ; (2) face the danger of the 
consequences of letting the bad idea develop into action ; 

^ SigalovSda Sutta; Tevijja Sutta, ii; Rhys Davids: Buddhism, od 
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(3) become inattentive to the bad idea ; (4) analyse its antece- 
dents, and so paralyse the sequent impulse ; (5) coerce the mind 
with the aid of bodily tension.’” This method is similar to 
the Yoga method of meditation on opposite thoughts (prati- 
paksabhavana) . The will is controlled by right efEort. “On 
the mind depends the practice of dharma, and on the practice 
of dharma depends the attainment of bodhi.”“ 

(7) Right mindfulness (samyak smrti) consists in recollec- 
tion of the impurity of the body, the nature of feeling, pleasure, 
pain, and neutral feeling, the nature of mind endowed with 
greed, hatred, and delusion, the nature of dharmas, five aggre- 
gates, sense-organs, sensible objects, means to enlightenment, 
and four noble truths. Right mindfulness is an indispensable 
pre-requisite of right concentration.^ 

(8) Right concentration (samyak samMhi) consists of four 
meditations. It is the crown of the eightfold path. The first 
Jhana is a state of joy bom of seclusion, accompanied by re- 
flection and investigation, in which sensuality is destroyed. 
The second Jhana is a state of joy bom of deep tranquillity, 
without reflection or investigation, which are suppressed ; in it 
thought is tranquilized, and intuition predominates. The 
third Jhana is a state of neutral consciousness in which 
all passions are destroyed. The fourth Jhana is a state 
of complete tranquillity and self-possession in which joy 
and sorrow are destroyed.* Buddhism stresses right conduct 
(ala), right concentration (samadhi) and right insight (prajna). 
Sila and samadhi lead to insight. Right insight purges the 
mind of lust (kamasava), becoming (bhavasava), and ignorance 
(avidyasava).® All should meditate on love and friendship 
(maitri) for all creatures, compassion (karana) for distressed 
creatmres, joy (mudita) for virtuous persons, and indifference 
to all vicious persons. These are called the four sublime medi- 
tations (brahmabihara) . The four meditations are associated 
with the meditation on the impurity of the body (asubha- 


^The Essence of Buddhism, p. 170; cp. Indian Philosophy Vol I 
p. 422. ■ ’ 
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bhavana). It impresses on the mind the impermanence of the 
body and creates dispassion for it. These meditations are 
enjoined by Jainism and the Yoga also. 

The four paths are sometimes spoken of. The first path 
is conversion (srotapanna). It consists in taking refuge in 
Buddha, the Law (Dhamma), and the Order, and practising the 
Law. It destroys egoism, doubt, and belief in the eflBcacy of 
rites and ceremonies. The second path is that of those who 
have conquered sensuality, malevolence, and delusion to a great 
extent. They will be born once more and attain liberation in 
the next birth (sakrdagamin). The third path is that of those 
who will completely destroy their lust, hatred, and delusion and 
attain nirvana in their present life (anagamin). The fotirth is 
that of the Arhats, who are freed from the will-to-be-bom, 
pride, self-righteousness, and ignorance. They are full of in- 
finite love and good-will for all in the whole world.' 

There are ten fetters or evil states of mind ; (1) delusion 
of self (sakkaya-ditthi) ; (2) doubt (vicikiccha) ; (3) belief in 
rites (silabbata paramasa) ; (4) lust (kama) ; (5) hatred (patigha); 
(6) desire for rebirth on earth (ruparaga) ; (7) desire for rebirth 
in heaven (aruparaga) ; (8) pride (mana) ; (9) self-righteousness 
(uddhacca) ; and (10) ignorance (avijja). Freedom from the first 
five fetters makes the aspirant an Arhat. Freedom from the 
last five leads to nirvana. It is the fruit of the fourth path.* 

There are foiu: intoxicants or taints (asava) : (1) sensuality 
(kamasava), (2) desire for rebirth (bhavasava), (3) ignorance of 
the four noble traths (avijjasava), and (4) the holding of hereti- 
cal views (ditthasava) . Asavas are depravities of the mind. 
The Jainas take asava in the sense of influx of karma-matter 
into the soul. But the Buddhists take it in the sense of taints 
or impurities of the mind. 

There are ten afflictions (kilesa). They are specific passions 
such as greed (lobha), hatred (dosa), delusion (moha), pride 
(mana), heresy (ditthi), doubt (vicikiccha), idleness (thina), 
boastfulness (udhacca), shamelessness (ahirika), and hardness 
of heart (anottapa). They are effects of asavas. Greed (lobha), 
hatred (dosa), and delusion (moha) are said to be the root 
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aflSictions. They are the springs of actions, verbal, bodily, and 
mental. This view of afB;ictions partly resembles the Yoga view 
of five afflictions, ignorance (avidya), egoism (asmita), attach- 
ment (raga), aversion (dvesa), and delusion (moha). 

There are ten sins : three sins of the body, four sins of 
speech, and three sins of the mind. The three sins of the 
body are killing, stealing, and adultery. The four sins of 
speech are lying, slander, abuse, and frivolous talk. The three 
sins of the mind are greed, hatred, and delusion. Intention 
determines whether an act is a sin or not. 

Buddhism emphasizes purity of the inner life. Mere 
pure external conduct does not suffice. The heart must be 
purified. The mind must be purged of all impurities. Greed, 
hatred, and delusion must be destroyed. Anger, envy, jealousy, 
must be rooted out. All passions that ruffle the calm of the 
mind must be extirpated. The mind must be sanctified. “A 
bad mind and wicked deeds defile a man. Killing, cutting, 
binding, stealing, speaking falsehood, fraud, deception, adul- 
tery : this is what defiles one (amagandha), — ^but not the eating 
of flesh. Neither penances, nor hsrmns, nor oblations, nor sacri- 
fices, nor observances purify a mortal who has not conquered 
his doubt.”* ‘‘The man who has the strength of understanding, 
is endowed with virtue and pure actions, is composed, delights 
in meditation, is thoughtful, free from ties, free from harsh- 
ness, and free from passion, him the wise call a Muni.”* 
Buddha stresses an internal view of morality, and severely con- 
denms ritualism and ceremonialism. 

The Buddhist morality is altruistic. Though nirvana is the 
highest good, it is realized through universal good-will and 
love (maitri). Buddha says, ‘‘May aU beings be happy and 
secure. Tet no one deceive another, let him not despise another 
in any place, let him not out of anger or resentment wish 
harm to another. As a mother at the risk of her own life, 
protects her son, her only son, so let him cultivate boundless 
love towards all beings. Tet him cultivate towards the whole 
world— above, below, around— a heart of love unstinted, un- 
mixed with different or opposing interests. Tet a man main- 
tain this mindfulness all the while he is awake, whether he 
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is standing, walking, sitting, or lying down. This state of 
heart (cetovimukti) is best in the world.’” “het his mind per- 
vade one quarter of the world with thoughts of love, and 
so the second, and so the third, and so the fourth. We 
should pervade the whole world with love, pity, S3rmpathy, 
and equanimity.® Universal love (maitri), compassion (karuna) 
for the distressed, joy (mudita) for the virtuous, and indiffer- 
ence (upek§a) to the vicious are enjoined. Love generates 
compassion, joy, and indifference. So love is higher than these. 
So the Buddhist ethics is altruistic. 

The ethics of ahimsa is the keynote of Buddhism. “Let 
one refrain even from hurting any creature, both those that 
are strong, and those that tremble in the world. “Let a 
man overcome anger by love ; let him overcome evil by good ; 
let him overcome the greedy by liberality, and the liar by truth. 
For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time ; hatred ceases 
by love, this is its true nature.”® “Let us live happily, not 
hating those who hate us ! Among men who hate us let us 
dwell free from hatred.”* “Good men melt with compassion 
even for one who has wrought them harm.’” “Returning 
good for good is noble, but returning good for evil is nobler 
still.”* “To the man who foolishly does me wrong I shall 
return the protection of my ungrudging love ; the more the evil 
that comes from him, the more the good that shall go from 
me.”* “The virtuous, when injured, grieve not so much for 
their own pain as for the loss of happiness incurred by their 
injuries”.®* Hatred should be conquered by love ; harm should 
be conquered by good. Evil recoils upon one who offends a 
harmless, pme, and innocent person. Hatred generates hatred. 
A harsh word excites a harsh word. A blow incites a blow. 
Patience is the highest virtue. “Victory breeds hatred, for 
the conquered is unhappy. He who has given up both victory 
and defeat, he, the contented, is happy.”®® We should be 


^ Metta Siitta, 146-50; The Essence of Buddhism, p. 74; Early Bud- 
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tolerant with the intolerant, mild with fault-finders, free from 
passion among the passionate. We should not offend any one 
by body, word, or thought.^ A man is not just, if he carries 
a matter by violence ; he is just, if he leads others, not by 
violence, but by law and equity.^ Poison does not affect one 
who has no wound ; evil does not affect one who does not 
commit evil.® Non-injury, in thought, word, and deed, love, 
good-will, patience, endurance, and self-purification constitute 
the Buddhist morality. 

Buddhist morality is the mean between self-indulgence and 
self -mortification. Gautama underwent severe penances and 
self-torture which proved fruitless. They could not lead to 
nirvana. Self-torture emaciates the body and fills the mind with 
evil thoughts. It is painful and unprofitable. If the fires of 
lust, hatred, and delusion are not quenched, self-mortification 
can lead us nowhere. Craving for pleasure springs from 
egoism. When egoism is rooted out, lust is extinguished, 
craving for worldly and heavenly pleasures is quenched. One 
free from egoism and passions may satisfy his natural appetites, 
but their satisfaction does not defile him. On the other hand, 
self-indulgence is enervating and degrading. It disturbs the 
calm and piuity of the mind. But to satisfy hunger and thirst, 
to keep the body in good health, to protect it from heat and 
cold, to save it from fatigue, to cover it comfortably and 
decently are necessary to keep the mind strong and pure. This 
is the Middle Path that avoids both extremes. The Dharma 
spurns both pursuit of pleasures and self-mortification. It ainr^ 
at purity of heart and purity of conduct. It aims at equanimity, 
peace, and enlightenment. Buddha condemns the austerities of 
the Jainas. 

Thirst (trsna) is the root of all desires. It is the will-to-live. 
It is the root of all suffering. So it must be rooted out by the 
conquest of conscious desires. Desires can be conquered by 
strong will (chanda), strenuous endeavom, and active discipline. 
Moral life is not quietism and inactivism. Indolence is the 
root of all moral diseases. Earnestness, diligence, and watchful- 
ness are indispensable for morality. Dust, anger, malice, pride, 
and ignorance can be conquered by universal love and bene- 
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volence, compassion, and cheerfulness. Self-perfection can be 
attained by self-abnegation.^ 

But Buddha prefers a monk’s Ufe to a householder’s life. 
“Full of hindrances is household life, a path defiled by passion ; 
free as the air is the life of him who has renounced all worldly 
things. How difficult is it for the man who dwells at home to 
live the high life in all its fulness, in all its purity, in all its 
bright perfection !”* So Buddha goes forth from a household 
life into the homeless state. Social intercourse interferes with 
one’s freedom. It gives rise to affections. Pain arises from 
affections. Compassion for friends and companions fetters the 
mind. Affections for children give rise to pain. Separation 
from them is painful. Their death is heart-rending. Love 
yields sorrow and suffering. So social intercourse should be 
cut off, and friendship with individual persons should not be 
cultivated. Love of the Law (Dharma) is supreme. Narrow 
selfish love should be consumed by universal selfless love. One 
who is at home in the whole world, not hostile to any body, is 
contented.^ “From love comes grief, from love comes fear ; 
he who is free from love knows neither grief nor fear.” “Let 
no man love anything ; loss of the beloved is evil ; those who 
love nothing and hate nothing, have no fetters.”* A monk 
should be as calm as the depth of the ocean uninffled by the 
wind of desires. He should not desire anything in the world.® 
This is the note of asceticism in Buddhism. But a householder 
also can attain nirvana by strenuously cultivating truth, justice, 
firmness, and hberality. His life should be disciplined by the 
Law (Dhamma).* 

The Buddhist ethics is charged with intellectualism. 
Passions are intellectual disorders. They spring from egoism 
or the false sense of individuality which generates thirst (tr§tia) 
or will-to-live. Egoism is due to ignorance. Ignorance can be 
destroyed by the knowledge of the noble truths. Intuition 
(prajna) and enlightenment (bodhi) lead to nirvana. Virtue is 
knowledge. So the Buddhist ethics is intellectualistic. But 
this charge is wrong. Right conduct (ala), concentration 
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(samadhi), and intuition (prajna) are the prerequisites of 
enlightenment. Purity of heart and purity of conduct are the 
first step to enlightenment. Discipline of the intellect, emotion, 
and will is necessary for it. Sanctification of the whole per- 
sonality is a prelude to enlightenment. Universal love and 
benevolence, compassion, and cheerfulness are stressed for 
moral culture. So Buddhism is not intellectualistic. 

Buddha does not recognize hereditary caste distinctions. 
“Not by birth does one become an outcaste, not by birth does 
one become a Brahmana ; by deeds one becomes an outcaste, 
by deeds one becomes a Brahmana.’” “By actions one is a 
husbandman, by actions one is a merchant, by actions one is 
an artisan, by actions one is a servant.”* All castes are equal. 
He is a Brahmana, who is free from anger, hatred, arrogance, 
hyprocrisy, cruelty, hostility, greed, passions, and all taints 
of mind. He is self-controlled, subdued, desireless, virtuous, 
temperate, mild, wise, and tranquil in thoughts, words, and 
deeds.* He has laid aside the burden and attained nirv^a. 
He is an outcaste who cherishes hatred, who steals, commits 
adultery, speaks falsehood, practises fraud, deception, violence, 
and returns evil for good. The Therigatha mentions Anguli- 
mala, the robber, Sunita, the scavenger, Svapaka, the dog- 
eater, Svati, the fisherman, Nanda, the cowherd, and Upali, 
the barber among the elders. Ambapali, the courtesan, Vimala 
born of a prostitute. Puma, a slave woman’s daughter, and 
Chapa, a hunter’s daughter are mentioned. This clearly shows 
that Buddhism was catholic and hmnanitarian in outlook. It 
was a reform movement. It was a social and religious reform.* 

16. Nirvana 

The third noble tmth is the extinction of suffering. It is 
nirvana (nibbana). It is the ideal, the highest good, the 
summum bonum. It is the raison d’etre of the Buddhist disci- 
pline. “The law and discipline is impregnated with but one 
flavour, with the taste of nirvana.”* De la Vallee Poussin con- 
siders four conceptions of nirvmna as pure annihilation, as a 
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state of happiness, as an inconceivable state, or as a changeless 
state in the Pali Canon. 

(1) Nirvapa literally means ‘cooled’ or ‘extinguished’. 
“As a flame blown about by the violence of the wind goes out, 
cannot be reckoned as existing, even so a Muni delivered from 
mind and body, disappears, and cannot be reckoned as existing. 
For him who has disappeared there is no form ; that by which 
he is, exists for him no longer.’’’ Passions are compared to 
‘fires’. Passionlessness is the ‘cooling’ of the fires. Nirvana is 
the extinction of greed, hate, anger, and delnsion which are 
called ‘fires’, and of the impurities (asava), sensuality, will- 
to-be-bom, and ignorance.^ It is the extinction of becoming 
or rebirth (bhavanirodha) The Pi^akas frequently make use 
of ‘kindUng’ and ‘putting out’ fires. The individual is said 
to be on fire with passions. The four paths are described as 
the process of extinguishing the fires. Nirvana is described 
as the state of coolness (sitibhava).® It is the complete extinc- 
tion of passions and consequent suffering. It is not extinction 
of existence. It is not annihilation.® It can be attained in 
this life. Suffering can be completely extinguished in this 
life.^ It is not heaven to be realized after death. It is to be 
realized in this life by one who is grounded in virtue and 
disciplined according to the Moral Law. It is deliverance from 
the sense of individuality.® It is to be realized here and now 
as Buddha reahzed it at the begiiming of his ministry.® It 
is not inaction. It is compatible with active intellectual and 
social life. Buddha lived an active life after attaining nirvana. 
It is not renunciation of actions, but the purging of all actions 
of attachment, aversion, and delusion. It is renunciation of 
all the bases of rebirth, destruction of craving, w'ill-to-live, 
and becoming." In it the physical form remains, but the will- 
to-live (frsna) is completely destroyed. It is similar to jivan- 
mukti conceived by the Upanisads. Only the Buddhist self is 
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not permanent. The chain of causation is broken for ever. 
The last act of cognition (vijnana) transmigrates no longer. 
There is now no continuity of the empirical consciousness 
beyond this life.^ The liberated person’s old karma is 
exhausted ; no new karma is produced ; longing after future 
life is destroyed ; the will-to-live being destroyed, and no new 
craving for becoming springing up within him, he is extinguished 
like a lamp.® Nirvana is not annihilation. It is consistent 
with embodied life in which there is complete extinction of 
craving or will-to-live (trsna) with impurities of mind (asava). 

Rhys Davids says, “It is the extinction of that sinful, 
grasping condition of mind, which would otherwise, accord- 
ing to the great mystery of Karma, be the cause of renewed 
individual existence. Nirvana is the same thing as a sinless, 
calm state of mind, and may best be rendered ‘holiness’, 
perfect peace, goodness, and wisdom.’’® Mrs. Rhys Davids 
says, “More positively expressed, this riddance is pictured» 
intellectually, as light, insight, truth, higher ‘saving’ know- 
ledge ; emotionally, as happiness, cahn, coolness, content, 
good, peace, safety ; volitionally, as freedom, self-mastery, 
supreme opportunity, saintly companionship.’’* It is perfect 
insight, perfect calm, and perfect freedom. It is completely 
disciplined intellect, emotion, and will. 

It is a state of enlightenment (bodhi) which removes all 
ignorance. It is a state of perfect equanimity which removes 
attachment, aversion, and delusion. It is a state of stainless 
purity and good- will . It is a state of perfect self-possession 
and unconditioned freedom. It is a state of perfect peace.® The 
liberated person has complete insight, complete passionlessness, 
unrufHed calm, perfect self-control, tranquil mind, tranquil 
words, and tranquil deeds.® But he is devoid of egoism or the 
sense of individuality, since his mental grasping (upadana), 
ignorance (klesa), and craving (trsna), which produce a new 
individual of five aggregates, are completely destroyed. There 
is extinction of individual existence.’^ Schrader wrongly 
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holds that there is a feeling of infiniteness in nirvana with no 
loss of individuality.* This interpretation is against the spirit 
of the Buddhist texts.^ Buddha’s silence on the condition of 
Tathagata after death is due to the fact that it is not con- 
ducive to dispassion, calm, insight, enlightenment, nirvana.* 
It is an indeterminable question. 

(2) In the Pali texts nirvana has sometimes been described 
as a state of bliss. The liberated person is free from evil 
desire ; he has a steadfast mind ; he has perfect knowledge of 
the noble truths ; he has obtained the fruit of the fourth path, 
and is immersed in ambrosia, and enjoys nirv^a.* The 
Pitaka synon 5 mis for nirv^a are “the ambrosial or the 
immortal (amata), the non-deceasing (acchuta), the beyond- 
end (acchanta), the no-whence-fear (akutobhaya), the bey end- 
less security (anuttara yogakkhema)”.* “Nirvana is the 
farther shore (para), the island (dvipa), the endless (atyanta), 
the immortal (amrta), the immortal state (amrta pada), the 
summum bonum (niljsreyasa).’’* Dhammapada describes 
nirvapa as a state of bliss, crown of happiness, perfect peace, 
free from greed, hate, and delusion.' The Arhants, medita- 
tive, persevering, ever energetic, attain to nirvana, the highest 
bliss.* Nirvana is happiness or holiness which is distinct from 
pleasure. Pleasure is an empirical feeling. It is transitory 
and therefore painful. Nirvana is the highest good. It is the 
blissful end.* 

(3) Nirvana is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable as the 
ocean.** It is inconceivable.** It is an existence that is beyond 
reason and conception.** Dr. Keith says, “All emperical quali- 
fications are imfitted to describe the ineffable.”** Dr. Das Gupta 
also opines that nirvana is indescribable in terms of worldly 
experience. It cannot be described as positive or negative.** 
It is a non-empirical, ineffable state. 
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(4) Buddha says, “There is something that is not bom 
(ajata), not produced (abhuta), not created (akrta), not com- 
pounded (asamskrta) . Were there not something not born, 
there would be no possible exit for what is born.”^ Rahul 
Samkrtyayan opines that these negative epithets should not be 
interpreted in the positive sense of eternal existence.^ But 
Dr. Radhakrishnan interprets nirva^ia as “becoming one with 
the eternal reality, which Buddha does not expHcitly admit. 
“Nirvana is timeless existence, and so Buddha must admit the 
reality of a timeless self.”* It is “peace and rest in the bosom 
of the eternal.”® Radhakrishnan interprets nirva^ia in the 
Mahayana sense of eternal existence. But this interpretation 
of nirvana in early Buddhism involves the heresy of eternalism. 
Oldenberg rightly remarks, “For the Buddhists, the words 
‘there is something uncreated’ merely signify that the 
created can free himself from the curse of being created.” 
Nir\’apa is neither annihilation (ucchedavada) nor eternal 
existence (^svatavada) , It is an ineffable state of perfect 
wisdom, perfect peace, and perfect self-command. The sisters 
describe nirvana as sorrowlessness, purity, fulfilment of moral 
efforts, liberty, true happiness, freedom from longing, perfect 
serenity and calmness, complete self-mastery, extinction of 
rebirth and all suffering.® 

Two kinds of nirva^ are described : (1) Sa-upadi-&sa- 
nirvana ; (2) Anupadi-fe§a-nirvana. The former means nirvana 
with residual vital conditions or with the remainder of mental 
grasping (upadana), the cause of rebirth. The latter means 
nirvana without residual vital conditions or without remainder 
of mental grasping (upadana). Parinirva^a literally means 
‘completely gone out’. One w'ho is perfectly disciplined and 
calmed is said to be parinibbuta or perfected.^ The early Pali 
texts regard nirvana as a moral condition to be attained in 
this life. The later Sanskrit texts regard Parinirvana and 
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Anupadi&§anirvaaadliatu as death with no life to follow.* The 
conception of nirvana was modified by the later Buddhist 
schools, the Hinayana and the Mahayana. 

17. Buddhism and the Upanisads 

The Upani^ads regard the phenomena of the world as 
names and forms (namarupa) or appearances of Brahman which 
is the transcendental reality. Early Buddhism regards them as 
impermanent qualities (dhamma) of the permanent elements 
behind them. The Upanifads regard the eternal Brahman as 
real and phenomena as unreal appearances, while later Buddhism 
regards the impermanent qualities as real and permanent 
substances as unreal appearances and rejects the conception of 
the transcendental Absolute. The Upanisads recognize the 
eternal as the reality, while Buddhism recognizes the non- 
etemal or impermanent as the reality. The former recognize 
the reality of Being or Brahman, while the latter recognizes the 
reality of Becoming. Thus Buddhism is the antithesis of the 
philosophy of the Upani§ads. The phenomena are real and 
produced by their antecedent causes and conditions according 
to Buddhism which advocates the doctrine of Pratityasamutpada 
or dependent origination which is a form of Asatkaryavada. 
The phenomena are unreal appearances (vivarta) of Brahman 
according to the Upanifads which advocate the doctrine of 
VivartavMa or Satkaranavada. The cause is real, but the effect 
is its unreal appearance. But according to Buddhism both 
cause and effect are real. The earlier Upanisads reject the 
conception of transcendent personal God as the creator of the 
ruiiverse. Buddhism also rejects the conception of God. The 
Upanisads teach the futility of rituals and sacrifices and sub- 
stitute for them a religion of ethical purity and intuition. 
They stress the knowledge of the Brahman or the Atman. 
‘That thou art’. The individual soul is identical with the 
universal soul. The intuition of their identity is the means of 
release. Buddhism is a revolt against ritualism and ceremo- 
nialism. It preaches the religion of ahimsa and universal love 
and good-will. It inculcates the purity of the heart, ethical 
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purity, and intuition. The Upanisads teach that ignorance 
(avidya) is the cause of bondage, because it is the spring of 
desire, and that knowledge of the identity of the individual 
soul with Brahman removes ignorance. Buddhism also holds 
that ignorance is the cause of bondage, because it is the cause 
of craving, thirst, or will-to-live (tr§na) which is the root of 
all desires. The knowledge of the noble truths, right conduct, 
right concentration, and insight eradicate ignorance and crav- 
ing. The Upani§ads regard individuality (upadhi) due to 
ignorance as the cause of bondage. Individuality is due to 
manas, buddhi, ahamkara, the sense-organs, and the vital 
forces. Buddhism also regards individuality (upadhi) or the 
five aggregates (skandha) or the mind-body-complex (nama- 
rupa) due to ignorance and craving as the cause of bondage. 
Both regard ignorance (avidya) as false knowledge. But while 
the Upani§ads regard avidya as knowledge of the permanent 
as the impermanent. Buddhism regards it as knowledge of 
the impermanent as the permanent. Both believe in the Law 
of Karma and transmigration. The Upanisads believe in the 
transmigration of the individual soul (jivatman) from one body 
to another. Buddhism believes in the continuity of the indi- 
vidual stream of consciousness and transmigration of the last 
cognition (vijnana) to another body appropriate to its moral 
equipment. Though there are superficial points of resemblance 
between the Upanisads and Buddhism, they are radically 
opposed to each other in their fundamental outlooks. The 
Upanisads stress the reality of Brahman, the eternal Absolute, 
while Buddhism stresses the reality of impermanent pheno- 
mena and rejects the reality of the permanent self and the 
eternal Brahman. The former advocate etemalism and abso- 
lutism, while the latter advocates phenomenalism and philo- 
sophy of change and flux. Buddhism is the antithesis of 
Upanisadic absolutism.^ 

18. Buddhism and the Sarhkhya 

The Samkhya and Buddhism both are pessimistic in their 
outlook. Both hold that life is full of suffering, that ignorance 
is the cause of suffering, that the saving knowledge which 


* Cp. BGB., pp. 187-94. 
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destroys egoism or individuality is the cause of liberation. 
Both regard pleasure and pain alike as suffering because 
pleasure is always mixed with pain or a prelude to pain. Both 
regard liberation as total extinction of suffering. Secondly, 
both recognize the constant changes in the world process and 
look upon the world as dynamic. But the Samkhya regards the 
impermanent phenomena as changes of the gunas, sattva, rajas, 
and tamas which are the eternal substances constituting Prakrti, 
while early Buddhism regards them as impermanent changes 
with permanent elements of earth, water, fire, and air under- 
lying them. Both regard the phenomena as governed by the 
law of causation. The Samkhya believes in Satkaryavada, 
while Buddhism beheves in Pratityasamutpada which is a form 
of Asatkaryavada. Thirdly, the Samkhya regards ignorance 
as non-discrimination between the eternal self (puru§a) and 
prakrti and its evolute, buddhi in which it is reflected, while 
Buddhism regards ignorance as the false knowledge of the 
impermanent stream of consciousness and bodily processes as 
the permanent self, or as the delusion of individuality. Fourthly, 
Buddhism regards the group of the five aggregates (skandha) 
as the self and rejects the eternal self, while the Saihkhya 
recognizes the reahty of the eternal spirits (purusa). Fifthly, 
both reject the reality of God as the creator of the world. 
Both are atheistic. Sixthly, both believe in transmigration. 
The Samkhya beheves in the transmigration of the empirical 
self (jiva), or the self limited by the adjimcts of the sense- 
organs, manas, ahamkara, and buddhi bearing the impressions 
of the previous deeds, from one body to another, while the 
transcendental self (purusa) is not affected by birth and death. 
Buddhism denies the eternal self and believes in the trans- 
migration of the last vijnana of the stream of cognitions, 
modified by the impressions of the previous deeds from one 
body to another. Seventhly, the Samkhya regards bondage 
and liberation as apparent only, the eternal self (puru§a) being 
ever free and liberated because it is transcendental. Egoism 
(ahamkara) binds it to prakrti and entangles it in apparent 
bondage. The saving knowledge or discrimination between the 
eternal self (purusa) and egoism, an evolute of prakrti, cuts the 
bond, and makes the self realize its intrinsic freedom. Buddhism 
regards bondage and liberation as real. Egoism, the delusion 
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of individuality, the sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ due to ignorance, is 
the cause of suffering and bondage. Ignorance can be 
destroyed by knowledge of the truth. But Buddhism empha* 
sizes good conduct and moral purity (ala) along with con- 
centration (samadhi) and intuition (prajna).^ But, though there 
are important similarities between the Samkhya and Buddhism, 
there are important dissimilarities between them. The 
Saihkhya believes in the eternal mutable Prakrti and the eternal 
immutable puru§as.. But Buddhism rejects them both and 
recognizes the reality of the impermanent series of psychical 
and bodily processes and the impermanent world process. 

19. Buddhism and the Yoga 

The Yoga argees with Buddhism in pessimistic outlook. 
It holds that all is suffering to the discriminating,^ that there 
is suffering, that there is a cause of suffering, that there is 
extinction of suffering, and that there is a way to stop suffering.® 
This closely resembles the four noble truths of Buddhism. 
The Yoga holds that empirical life (saihsara) is suffering, that 
the conjunction of the eternal self (puru§a) and prakfti in the 
form of buddhi due to ignorance (avidya) is the cause of suffer- 
ing, that complete dissociation of the eternal self from buddhi 
is the extinction of suffering, and that discriminative know- 
ledge of the eternal self is the means of release. Buddhism 
also holds that ignorance (avidya) which generates egoism and 
thirst (tr§na) for the continuance of individuahty is the cause 
of bondage, and that it is destroyed by right, knowledge. 
Secondly, the Yoga concentration (samadhi) in its different stages 
closely resembles the Buddhist Jhana of four kinds. The terms 
‘savicara’ ‘nirvicara’, ‘savitarka’, and ‘nirvitarka’, and sama- 
patti’ occur in both. Thirdly, the Yoga ethics of non-killing 
(ahimsa), truthfulness, non-stealing, sex-restraint, and non- 
covetousness (yama) which are universal and unconditional 
duties (sarvabhauma mahavrata) obligatory at all times, in 
all places, tmder all circumstances corresponds closely to the 
Buddhist ethics.* Fourthly, the Yoga ethics of friendship 

’Cp. BGB., pp. 194-96; BP., pp. 140-43. 

* Duhkhameva sarvam vivekinah. YS., ii. IS 

•YB., ii. IS. ■ 4YS., YB., ii. 31, 32. 
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(inaitri) for all creatures, joy (mudita) for the virtuous, com- 
passion (karuna) for the distressed, and indifference (upekfa) 
to the vicious exactly corresponds to the Buddhist ethics of 
sublime meditations (brahma vihara).^ This is the common 
feature of Jainism, Buddhism, and the Yoga. But the Yoga 
ethics is ascetic, while the Buddhist ethics advocates the 
morality of the middle path betu-een asceticism and hedonism, 
self-denial and self-indulgence. Fifthly, the Yoga afflctions 
(kle^) correspond to the Buddhist defilements (kle&) . 
The terms ‘Citta’ and ‘Nirodha’, ‘impermanence’, ‘impure’, 
‘misery’, and ‘not-self’ occur in both systems. Both recognize 
the necessity of the five qualities of faith (sraddha), energy 
(virya), recollection (smiti), concentration (samadhi), and 
intuition (prajna) for trance.^ 

But there are fundamental dissimilarities between the Yoga 
and Buddhism. First, the Yoga believes in God, the eternal 
souls (puru§a), and the eternal prakrti underlying the pheno- 
mena of nature. But Buddhism rejects all these eternal realities. 
It recognizes the reality of impermanent qualities (dhamma) 
or phenomena, mental and physical. Secondly, the Yoga 
advocates Satkaryavada which regards effects as modifications 
(parinama) of the permanent substances, satta, rajas, and tamas, 
while Buddhism advocates Pratityasamutpada or Asatkarya- 
vada which regards effects as non-extent in their causes and 
conditions by which they are produced. Both give a dynamic 
view of the world.^ 

20. Buddhism and Jainism 

There are great similarities between the Buddhist ethics 
and the Jaina ethics. First, both inculcate the universal and 
unconditional duty of ahimsa or non-killing and non-injury in 
thought, word and deed. Both enjoin truthfulness, non-stealing, 
sex-restraint, and non -covetousness. Both lay down rules of 
morality for lay disciples and monks and nuns. Both enjoin 
universal good-will and friendship for all creatures, compassion 
for the distressed, joy for saints, and indifference to vicious 
persons. Both enjoin meditation on the impurity of the body 
and the impermanence of the world. Both enjoin meditation 
and concentration. But Jainism is ascetic and enjoins severe 

' YS.. i. 33 ; ’ YS., i. 20. ’ BP., pp. 143-45. 
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penances and austerities, while Buddhism preaches the morality 
of the mean between self-indulgence and self-mortification, 
though Buddha preferred the life of a monk to that of a house- 
holder. He ridiculed the Jainas who practised severe austerities. 
Both Buddhist and Jaina ethics speak of ‘asrava’ and ‘samvara’, 
and emphasize the need of unruffled calm and passionlessness 
for liberation. Secondly, both repudiate the authority of the 
Vedas, deny the existence of God, and recognize the self- 
existence of the world which is without beginning or end. 
Thirdly, both emphasize the Baw of Karma and transmigration. 
But Jainism has a materialistic conception of Karma, while 
Buddhism has a psychical and moral conception of Karma. 
Jainism believes that bodily, verbal, and mental acts produce 
subtle karma-matter which envelopes the soul and produces 
retribution. Buddhism believes that they produce impressions 
in the stream of consciousness and bear fruits. Fourthly, both 
give a dynamic view of the world. Fifthly, both are religions 
without God. Both are religions of self-help. 

But there are fundamental differences between the ontology 
of Jainism and that of Buddhism. Jainism believes in the 
eternal souls (jiva), while Buddhism rejects them. Buddhism 
believes in Asatkaryavada, while Jainism believes in Satkarya- 
vada or Parinamavada. Buddhism believes in impermanent 
qualities (dhamma) only, while Jainism believes in permanent 
substances which are partly different from, and partly identical 
with, their qualities and modes. The Buddhist nirvana is in- 
describable and ineffable, while the Jaina moksa is the 
omniscience of the eternal soul attended with infinite bliss and 
infinite power. Thus early Buddhism is more radically opposed 
to Brahmanism than Jainism, though both reject the authority 
of the Vedas, the supremacy of the Brahmans, hereditary caste 
distinctions, Vedic rites and animal sacrifices, and deny the 
existence of God. Jainism believes in eternal souls, while 
Buddhism rejects them and believes in impermanent streams 
of consciousness. 

21. Buddhism and Materialism, Fatalism, and Scepticism 

In the Pali canon, the materialist, Ajita Ke& Kambala, 
the fatalist, Makkhali GoSla, the inactivist, Purna Kasyapa, 
the etemalist, Prakruddha Katyayana, the sceptic, Sanjaya 
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Velatthiputta and the relativist, Nigantha Nataputta or Jaina^ 
are mentioned. Buddha criticizes their doctrines. Ajita is a 
materialist. He holds that a living body is composed of the 
four elements, earth, water, fire, and air. When a person dies, 
earth returns to earth, water to water, fire to fire, and air to 
air, and the sense-organs pass into space. There is no future 
life. There is no survival of individuality after death. Good 
and bad actions bear no fruits. Gifts and sacrifices are fruit- 
less. There is annihilation on death. Wisdom avails not to 
prevent it. There is no true birth, from father, or mother, 
or super-natural. There is no heaven or hell.^ Ajita is a 
materialist and annihilationist. His doctrine resembles that 
of the Lokayatas, who held that the soul was identical 
with the body.® The view of Ajita is made more clear by 
Payasi who holds that the soul is not an entity distinct from 
the body. The sword is distinct from the sheath, and they 
are perceived as distinct from each other. But the soul is 
never perceived as distinct from the body. There is no future 
life or rebirth. Actions have no results. There is annihilation 
on death.^ Buddha’s attitude towards materialism has been dis- 
cussed. Buddha believes in the soul as the mind-body-complex, 
good and bad actions and their fruits, future life and rebirth. 
He is not a materialist. But he regards the question W'hether 
the soul is identical with or distinct from the body as indeter- 
minable (avyakrta). 

Makkhali Go»la of the Ajivika or Ajivaka school is a 
fatalist or determinist.® He holds that the world is governed 
by necessity. Fate determines everything. There is no power, 
force, or energy in living beings. They are rigidly governed 
by fate. That which is to happen, must happen ; that which 
is not to happen, cannot happen. All things are unalterably 
fixed and determined by fate. Every living being lives, acts, 
enjoys, sufEers, and dies in the manner in which it is destined 
to do so.® The purity and impurity of mind are uncaused. 


‘ SN., iii. 1. 3; DN., i. 2. 

*DN., i. 2; MN., ii. 1. 10; ii. 6. 6; SN., iii. 

• Bama : Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 1921, pp. 290-96- BP 
pp. 97, 135. 

* DN., ii. 10. ' MN., ii. 3. 6. 

•Dialogues of Buddha, ii, 72-73; Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy 
p. 310. 
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They are not determined by causes. Men become pure or 
impure without any cause. There is neither increase nor 
decrease, neither progress nor decline.^ Buddhagho§a explains 
GoSla’s view as naturalism (svabhavavada) . Nature means 
the inherent nattue of each thing. Bvery thing is determined 
by its own inherent nature.^ No act of penance or righteous- 
ness can counteract the force of destiny or nature.® Buddha is 
a staunch advocate of freedom of the will ; he holds that man 
can make or mar his fortune by free moral efforts ; he believes 
in future life, transmigration, and nirvana which entirely 
depend upon our free volitions and actions. He advocates 
causalism (hetuvada) and holds that all phenomena are pro- 
duced by their causes and conditions. He rejects non-causalism 
(ahetuvada) or naturalism (svabhavavada). 

Ptuua Kasyapa is an advocate of inactivism (akriyavada) 
or non-action. The soul is passive (niskriya). It neither acts 
nor causes others to act. Good and bad actions do not affect 
the soul. Good actions such as acts of charity, sacrifices, and 
the like bring no merits. Bad actions such as killing all 
creatures, oppression, and the like bring no demerits."* Buddha 
charges Purna Kasyapa with the doctrine of fortuitous origin 
(adhicca-samuppada) or accidentalism as contrasted with his 
doctrine of dependent origination (paticcasamuppada).® He 
describes him also as a non-causalist (ahetu-apaccaya-vadin).® 
According to accidentalism, something comes out of nothing, 
w'hereas according to the doctrine of dependent origination, 
nothing comes out of nothing.’ Dr. Keith opines that Purna 
Kasyapa’s doctrine is clearly fatalistic.® Fatalism is implied 
in the passive nature of the soul. Buddha is emphatic on the 
free volitions and actions of the self by which it can reap good 
or bad fruits. Piuna Kasyapa is an inactivist (akriyavadin) and 
non-causalist (ahetuvadin), whereas Buddha is an activist 
(kriyavadin) and causalist (hetuvadin). Inactivism is subversive 
of morality. 


‘DN., ii. 1. 

“ Sumangala Vilasmi, i. 161 ; Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 
p. 311. 

* BP., p. 136. = Dialogues of Buddha, II, pp 41-42. 

;BN., i. 53; SN., iii. 69. ' SN., iii. 169. 
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Prakruddha Katyayana holds that there are seven perma- 
nent elements, earth, water, fire, air, pleasure, pain, and soul. 
Pleasure and pain are the principles of change. He also believes 
in subtle elements or atoms and pores in organic bodies. He 
denies the void. Actions bear no fruits. There is no slayer 
or cause of sla5dng.^ Buddha interprets Katyayana’s doctrine 
as eternalism, since the elements are eternal ^and imperishable. 
They are neither created nor caused to be created. He con- 
siders Katyayana’s doctrine to be a doctrine of non-action 
(akriyavada), since the elements are combined and separated by 
pleasure and pain, and there is no freedom of the will or voluntary 
action. There is no act of killing or hearing or instructing. 
Inactivism (akriyavada) cuts at the root of morality.' Dr. Keith 
thinks that Katyayana’s doctrine is, in effect, complete 
fatalism.^ 

Sanjaya Velatthiputta is a sceptic. He refuses to assert or 
deny any form of the four possible propositions : A is B ; A 
is not B ; A is both B and not B ; A is neither B nor not B.‘ 
Buddha calls him an eel-wriggler given to equivocation and 
wriggling. “We neither know the good nor the evil as it 
really is.’’* The future life, fruits of actions, the liberated 
person, and gods are imknown and unknowable. Whether they 
are, or whether they are not, or whether they are and are not, 
or whether they are neither is unknowable.* But Buddha urges 
that right view is necessary for the extinction of suffering. 

The Jaina leader, Niganlha Nataputta, forbids drinking of 
unstrained water because it is full of minute living beings, 
forbids the commission of all sins, claims to be sinless by for- 
bidding the commission of sins, and is constantly engaged in 
prohibiting the commission of sins. He stresses penances and 
self -mortification. He claims to be omniscient.^ Buddha con- 
demns self-tortures and asceticism. He stresses purity of the 
mind and conquest of greed, hatred, and delusion. He prescribes 
the middle path between self-mortification and self-indulgence. 


‘ DN., i. 2. 

“ Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, pp. 282-86. 
= BP., p. 136. 
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The Jaina accuses Buddha of hedonism, while Buddha accuses 
the Jaina of rigorism and asceticism.^ Thus Buddha refutes all 
the contemporary thinkers of the opposite schools.^ But he is 
not a philosopher. He does not give a system of philosophy. 
He is a founder of a new religion based on sublime morality. 

22. Religion 

Buddhism is a religion without God like Jainism. It 
believes in transmigration and future life, though it does not 
believe in the permanent self. It emphasizes the Taw of Karma 
or moral causation. It aims at the extinction of suffering by 
extingrushing craving or desire. It aims at inner and outer 
purity of life, the purity of the heart, and the purity of external 
conduct. It rejects rites, ceremonies, sacrifices, and penances. 
It stresses, like Jainism, the ethics of ahimsa, non-injury in 
thought, word, and deed. 'It enjoins extinction of egoism 
and ignorance. It aims at enlightenment and nirvana on earth. 
Nirvana is insight, peace, and selfless will. Buddhism is a 
religion of self-help. Liberation does not depend on the grace 
of God. It has to be wrought by one’s own moral efforts. 

Buddhism admits the reality of Brahma, Indra, and other 
gods. But it makes them subject to birth and death. They 
are subject to ignorance and passions. Buddha is greater than 
gods. Buddhism believes in heaven and hell. Righteous actions 
lead to heaven. Vicious actions lead to hell. But nirvana can 
be attained by complete extinction of desires for earthly or 
heavenly happiness. It is above heaven. Buddha emphasizes 
the Law (Dhamma) . He turns the wheel of the Law (Dhamma- 
cakka) which is irresistible. He lays the foundation of the 
kingdom of righteousness.® 

Buddhism is catholic. It is open to all nations, races, 
castes, and creeds. Buddha says, “Know, Vasettha, that (from 
time to time) a Tathagata is bom in the world, a fully 
Enlightened One, blessed and worthy, abounding in wisdom 
and goodness, happy, with knowledge of the world, unsur- 

*BP., pp. 137-38. 

PP (Hindi), pp. 485-95; Bauddha Dariana (Hindi), 
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passed as a guide to erring mortals, a teacher of gods and 
men, a Blessed Buddha. He, by himself, thoroughly under- 
stands, and sees, as it were, face to face this universe — ^the 
world below with aU its spirits, and the worlds above, of Mara 
and of Brahma — and all creatures, gods and men, he then makes 
his knowledge known to others. The truth does he proclaim 
both in its letter and spirit, lovely in its origin, lovely in its 
progress, lovely in its consummation : the higher life doth he 
make known, in all its purity and in all its perfectness.”^ 
“Subdue thy doubt about me, have faith in me, O Brahmana, 
difficult to obtain is the sight of Buddhas repeatedly.”^ Faith 
and reason both lead to salvation. Rational conviction, self- 
control, and moral purity are essential to it. Buddha does not 
grant liberation to men, but he teaches them the way to achieve 
liberation. 

Buddhism is a rational rehgion. There is no secret in it. 
Buddha does not make any distinction between esoteric and 
exoteric doctrines. He denounces all secret doctrines. 
Secrecy belongs to false doctrines and occult priestcraft. The 
religion of Buddha shines by its light.® It is the negation of 
mysticism. Buddhism is a religion of individual freedom and 
endeavour. Buddha says, “O Ananda, be ye lamps unto your- 
selves. Be ye refuges to yourselves. Hold fast to the Dhamma 
as a lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the Dhamma. Look not 
for refuge to any one beside yourselves.” 

Buddhism is a missionary religion. The gift of the 
Dhamma is the greatest of all gifts. “Go ye, O Bhik§us, for 
the benefit of the many, for the welfare of mankind, out of 
compassion for the world. Preach the doctrine which is glori- 
ous in the beginning, glorious in the middle, and glorious in 
the end, in the spirit as well as in the letter. Proclaim to them 
a life of holiness. They will understand the doctrine and accept 
it.” These words of the Master inspired his followers to spread 
the religion far and wide.® 

In course of time a schism took place between the Hina- 
yana and the Mahayana which differ in many respects. First, 
the HTnayana is conservative, whereas the Mahayana is catholic 


* Tevijja Sutta; Buddhist Suttas, SBE., xi. pp. 186-87. 
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and progressive. Secondly, the former regards the Buddha as 
a historical person, while the latter regards the Buddha as the 
transcendental, eternal, and absolute, who saves all beings 
through his triple body (trikaya), Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya, 
and Nirmanakaya. Thirdly, the former believes in one Buddha, 
the historical Gautama, while the latter believes in an infinite 
number of Boddhisattvas who take a vow to attain perfection 
and liberate all sentient creatures. Fourthly, the former aims 
at the attainment of Arhathood or individual liberation, while 
the latter aims at the attainment of Bodhisattvahood to liberate 
all. The former aims at individual liberation, while the latter 
aims at universal liberation. Fifthly, the former believes that 
one person attained Buddhahood, while the latter believes that 
all may attain it because they have the Buddha-nature and 
desire for enlightenment (Bodhi). Sixthly, the former opposes 
nirvapa to samsara, while the latter believes that samsara is 
not the negation of nirvana which has to be achieved in and 
through samsara. The former emphasizes the monk’s life of 
renimciation, while the latter emphasizes the life of a house- 
holder. Seventhly, the former looks upon suffering as some- 
thing to be escaped from, while the latter regards it as a means 
to liberation. In the Mahayana, the Bodhisattva voluntarily 
and joyfully undergoes suffering for the liberation of all beings. 
Eighthly, the former regards nirvana as cessation of transmigra- 
tion, while the latter regards it as transcendental experience 
of Sunyata. The former considers it to be a negative state, 
while the latter considers it to be a positive state. Ninthly, the 
former stresses abstention from evil, while the latter stresses 
cultivation of perfections (paramitas) and doing positive good 
to others. The former is negative and self-centred in out- 
look, while the latter is positive and altruistic in outlook. 
Tenthly, the former is realistic, whereas the latter is idealistic. 
The former believes in the reality of the external world and 
individual minds or streams of consciousness, while the latter 
believes in One Mind, Alayavijnana, which constructs the 
imaginary world. Lastly, the former believes in the imperma- 
nence of all phenomena, physical and mental, while the latter 
believes in the Sunyata or Emptiness, which is the noumenon 
behind the impermanent phenomena. Phenomena are mani- 
festations of the noumenon, Sunyata. The law of change is 
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supreme in the world of phenomena or relativity, but Sunyata 
is supreme in the world of Nirvana, which is above all relativity.^ 
The Hinayana religion is based on the Pali canon, the original 
teaching of Buddha, and preserves its monastic and rationalistic 
elements. The Mahayana religion possesses no canon, and 
develops a mystical and devotional religion. Hinayana 
Buddhism is called Southern Buddhism, since it flourished in 
Ceylon and Burma. Mahayana Buddhism is called Northern 
Buddhism, since it prevailed in Tibet, China, and Japan. 

The Hinayana and the Mahayana resemble each other in 
the following respects. First, enlightenment is the goal of 
Buddhism. It aims at removal of ignorance and achievement 
of enlightenment. Secondly, the world is without beginning 
or end. All phenomena are subject to the law of causation. 
There is no first cause. Thirdly, all is transitory, impermanent 
flow and flux. There is no Being. There is only Becoming. 
Fourthly, there is no permanent Ego or Self. There is only 
an impermanent stream of consciousness. Fifthly, the Taw of 
Karma governs moral phenomena. Sixthly, transmigration is 
due to karma. Actions in empirical life produce karma. 
Transmigration leads to suffering. Seventhly, ignorance is the 
cause of suffering. Lastly, the Eightfold Noble Path and the 
perfections (paramitas) destroy ignorance.* 

The Hinayana is called Theravada or Sthaviravada, or the 
doctrine of the Elders. It is the small vehicle. It can carry 
a few to salvation. The Mahayana is the great vehicle. It 
is large enough to carry all to salvation. It was developed 
out of the doctrine of the Mahasangikas. They coined the 
word Bodhisattvayana which soon became Mahayana. They 
hinted at the idea of the Buddha-nature in all and its flowering 
in Enlightenment. The Mahasangika Buddhology was deve- 
loped into the Mahayana idea of Triple Body (trikaya) . 
Universal salvation is the kernel of the Mahayana religion. 
Idealistic monism is its philosophical foundation. All are 
governed by causation, iiind is the origin of all causation. 
“Mind, Buddha, and Beings are one.”* 

The Hinayanists believed in the historical Buddha who 
attamed liberation in this life. The Mahasangikas conceived 

' B. I/. Suzuki ; Mahavana Buddhism, J948, pp. 14-15 
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of the Buddha as supramundane and transcendental. The 
Mahayanists believed in the Triple Body (trikaya) of Buddha ; 
Dharmakaya, I<aw-body, or the Absolute, immanent in all 
beings ; Sambhogakaya, Bliss-body, or God ; and Nirmanakaya, 
Transformation-body, Divine Incarnation, Avatara, the histori- 
cal Buddha. The Dharmakaya is the transcendent Absolute. 
It is the permanent, undifferentiated, all-comprehending Truth. 
It is the Norm of all existence. In the Awakening of Faith 
it is the Absolute Truth, the eternal, the blissful, the pure, 
the immutable Truth. It is Suchness (Tathata). It is the 
Tathagata’s womb (Tathagatagarbha), the source of all indi- 
viduals endowed with love, compassion, and selfless will. In 
the Lankavatdra it is the transcendent reality from which all 
beings derive their existence. It is the Absolute Truth, the 
transcendent Dharma, which constitutes the essence of Buddha. 
The Dharmakaya is also called Svabhavakaya, since it abides 
in itself with its intrinsic nature. The Madhyamika regards 
the Dharmakaya as the Sunya, the transcendent reality. The 
Yogacara regards it as the Absolute. In later Mahayana the 
Dharmakaya is personified as Adi-Buddha, the Supreme Being, 
whose power (&kti) is Prajnaparamita, the highest wisdom. 
The Sambhogakaya is the Bliss-body in heaven. It is personal 
God who teaches the Bodhisattvas. It becomes Nirmapakaya, 
Transformation-body, for the benefit of common people. 
Human incarnations or historical Buddhas are the Nirmapa- 
kaya.* The Dharmakaya is the Absolute Truth (paramartha) . 
It is manifested as Sambhogakaya, Bliss-body, in heaven to 
celestial beings. It is manifested on earth as Nirmapakaya, 
Transformation-body, to human beings. The Dharmakaya is 
the Absolute. The Sambhogakaya is God. The Nirmapakaya 
is Avatara. Every individual can attain Buddhahood. Amitabha 
Buddha rules over the heaven Sukhavati. The historical 
Gautama and the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara are associated 
with him. The Tathagata reveals himself as an earthly Buddha 
out of love for men to lead them to salvation.^ 

The Mahayana lays the greatest stress on the conception 
of Bodhisattva. A Bodhisattva is a future Buddha. All human 
beings are future Bodhisattvas. The Hinayanists taught their 


'Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 46-47; BGB., pp. 238-39. 
^BGB., pp. 250-51. 
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followers to become Arhats through enlightenment. The 
Mahayanists taught their followers to become Bodhisattvas 
and lead humanity to liberation through enlightenment. A 
Bodhisattva takes four vows to liberate all beings, to destroy 
evil passions, to learn the Truth and teach it to others, and 
to lead all beings to Buddhahood. He must be full of love and 
compassion (mahakarunacitta) for all creatures. He must prac- 
tise the perfections (paramitas). Six perfections were recog- 
nized: generosity (dana), good conduct (^a), patience {k§anti), 
energy {\drya), meditation (dhyana), and wisdom (prajna). Four 
perfections were added later : device (upaya), resolution 
(pranidhana), strength (bala), and knowledge (jnana). 

A Bodhisattva passes through ten stages (bhumi) in his 
career. The first is the stage of joy (pramudita) ; in it he feels 
joy because he devotes himself to the work of a saviour ; he 
realizes the selflessness (nairatmya) of the self, and of other 
things ; he realizes the Norm (dharmata) as the common nature 
of them aU. The second is the stage of purity (vimala) free from 
egoism and sin ; in it he practises moral precepts, meditation 
(dhyana) and trance (samadhi). The third is the stage of 
illumination (prabhakari) ; in it he practises bhavanas or sublime 
meditations and patience and forbearance ; he shines with 
tolerance with people ; he sheds anger, hatred, and delusion. 
The fourth is the radiant (arcismati) stage ; in it he practises 
the greatest energy in good actions and meditation. The fifth 
is the invincible (sudurjaya) stage ; in it he practises medita- 
tion on the four noble truths, which leads to transcendental 
knowledge (prajna). The sixth stage is called turned towards 
(abhimukhi) ; in it he turns to the chain of causation (pratitya- 
samutpada) and unsubstantiality ; he is right in face of 
Nirvana ; he transcends good and evil, and achieves transcen- 
dent purity ; he is now Arhat or Bodhisattva. The seventh 
stage is called far going (durangama) ; he becomes an adept 
in all means of leading others to salvation ; he feels great com- 
passion for them, and helps them in their troubles ; he seeks 
enlightenment which will enable him to effect universal sal- 
vation. The eighth stage is called immovable (acala) ; in it 
he attains supreme knowledge, transcends duality of selfish- 
ness, knows all things as rooted in Suchness (Tathata), and 
teaches the Dharma to others. The ninth stage is called the 
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^ood (sadhumati) ; endowed with the highest knowledge, he 
becomes a preacher of the Law, and prepares the creatures for 
Nirvana. The tenth stage is called cloud of the Law (dharma- 
megha) ; in it he is enshrined in the heart of the Dharmakaya, 
acquires the powers of a Buddha, and reaches the end of his 
career.' The HTnayana and the Mahayana conceptions of 
liberation will be considered in the next chapter under meta- 
ph3'sics. 

The main Mahayana religious works are the following : — 
(1) Astasdhasrikdprajnupdramita (200 A.D.) ; (2) Sainddhirdja ; 

(3) Suvarnaprabhdsa (rendered into Chinese in 420 A.D.) ; 

(4) Bajracchedikd (rendered into Chinese in 401 A.D.) ; 

(5) Dasabhumlsvara (rendered into Chinese in 300 A.D.) ; 

(6) Saddharmapundarika (250 A.D.) ; (7) Gandavyuha (ren- 
dered into Chinese in 400 A.D.) ; (8) Kdrandavyuha (rendered 
into Chinese in 270 A.D.) ; (9) Sukhdvaltvyuha (100 A.D.) ; 
DO) Buddhacarita (100 A.D.) ; (11) Bodhicarydvatdra ; and 
(12) Sik^dmuccaya (700 A.D.). 


‘Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 54-57; BP., pp. 291-ft2. 



CHAPTER V 


The Schools of Buddhism 
1 . Introduction 

The Hinayana Buddhism gave rise to two main schools, , 
the Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas. The Mahayana Buddhism 
gave rise to two main schools, the Yogacaras and the Madhya- 
mikas. The Vaibha§ikas and the Sautrantikas sprang out of the 
SarvastivMins. The Sarvastivadins hold that everything exists. 
The elements (dharmas), mental and physical, are real. The 
Vaibhasikas hold that external objects are real and perceptible. 
The Sautrantikas hold that external objects are real and in- 
ferable. The Yogacaras hold that external objects are non- 
existent, and are mere cognitions (vijnana). The Madhyamikas 
deny the absolute reality of external objects and subjective 
cognitions, and regard them as essenceless, but they afBrm the 
reality of the Sunya. The Sunya is not void or nothing, but 
predicateless Absolute. The Vaibha§ikas and the Sautrantikas 
are realists. The Yogacaras are idealists (vijnanavadins) . The 
Madhyamikas are Sunyavadins. They are not Nihilists but 
phenomenalists and Absolutists. There were many other minor 
schools among the Hinayanists and the Mahayanists. Treat- 
ment of them is beyond th^ scope of this work. An account of 
the four main schools, the Vaibha§ika, the Sautrantika, the 
Yogacara, and the Madhyamika will be given here. 

The Theravada or Sthaviravada gave rise to a number of 
schools during the second and first century b.c. Its rngin 
branch was known as the Hetuvadins or Sarvastivadins in the 
second century. The Sarv'astivadins include the Vaibhasikas 
and the Sautrantikas. . Vasubandhu (450 A.d.) WTote Abhidharma- 
kosa, w’hich is a compendium of the Vaibhasika philosophy. 
He wrote also a commentary on it named Abhidharmakosa- 
bhdsya in which he criticized some views of the Vaibhasikas. 
He had strong sympathies for the Sautrantika philosophy, 
and later adopted the Yogacara Vijnanavada. The Vaibhasika 
school probably derived the name from Vibha^, a commen- 
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tary on the Abhidharma. Kumaralata was the founder of the 
Sautrantika school. The name was derived from the Sutras 
which were regarded as the authority. They adhered to the 
Sutras alone, though they accepted some Sarvastivadin and 
Vaibhasika views. Ya^mitra, a Sautrantika, wrote a com- 
mentary on Abhidharmakosa named Abhidharmakosavydkhyd. 


2. The Sarvastivadin, the Vaibhasika, and the 
Sautrantika Realism 

The conception of dharma is the foundation of Buddhist 
metaphysics. Dharmas are irreducible elements. All things, 
mental and physical, are produced by the elements. All com- 
pound things are produced by the co-operation of a pltuality 
of subtle, ultimate, indivisible, and unanalysable elements of 
matter, mind, and forces. These elements are technically called 
dharmas. Buddhism uses the term in this unique sense. Hence 
it is characterized by Stcherbatsky as Radical Pluralism (samgha- 
tavada). The elements are realities ; all compound things are 
mere names denoting groups of separate elements. Every 
element is a separate (prthak) entity. There is no inherence of 
one element in another. Hence there is no substance apart 
from its qualities, no matter beyond the separate sensible quali- 
ties, and no soul beyond the separate mental qualities. Elements 
are momentary (ksanika) ; they have no duration ; they exist 
in the present moment. The elements co-operate with one 
another (samskrta). Their co-operative activity is controlled 
by the law of causation (pratityasamutpada) . The world- 
process is a process of combination of seventy two kinds of 
subtle momentary elements. Dharmas proceed from their 
causes (hetuprabhava) and advance towards extinction (nirodha). 
They produce the phenomenal world under the influence of 
ignorance (avidya). They are appeased and destroyed under the 
influence of enlightenment (prajna) . There is complete stoppage 
of the process of phenomenal life in the case of a Buddha. 
Hence the elements are broadly divided into suffering (duhkha), 
uause of suffering (duhkhasamudaya, avidya) extinction 
(nirodha), and cause of extinction (marga, prajna). The world- 
process tends towards the final goal of total suppression. 
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Absolute Calm : all co-operation of the elements becomes extinct, 
and is replaced by immutability (asamskrta, nirvana)/ 

The Sarvastivadins hold that every thing exists. Matter 
and mind exist. Matter consists of elements. Mind also con- 
sists of elements. Elements are dharmas. There are seventy 
five kinds of dharmas which constitute the whole of reality. 
There are eleven material compounds. Mind is one compound. 
There are forty six mental compounds. There are fovuteen 
non-mental compounds. There are three uncompounded 
dharmas. They are ether (aka&i), unplanned destruction 
{apratisamkhyanirodha), and deliberate destruction (prati- 
samkhyanirodha) . Ether (aka&) is an eternal, ubiquitous, 
material substance. Freedom from obstruction constitutes its 
essence. It may be regarded as absolutely real space. Aprati- 
samkhymirodha is the essential nature of things as ever 
perishing without cause or non-perception of things due to the 
absence of the necessary conditions. Pratisamkhyanirodha is 
complete liberation from bondage which endures for ever, and 
which is attained by enlightenment. 

Matter obstructs the sense-organs. The atom is the unit of 
matter. It is invisible, inaudible, intangible, and imtastable. 
It is indivisible. It is not permanent. Activity is its essential 
nature. It is a centre of energy. There are four kinds of 
atoms of general matter. They are earth atoms, water atoms, 
fire atoms, and air atoms. Earth atoms have hardness. Water 
atoms have cohesion (samgraha). Fire atoms have heat. Air 
atoms have motion (irana). There are special atoms of colour, 
sound, touch, and taste. The sense-organs are made of very 
subtle translucent matter (rupaprasada) . It is shining. It has 
no weight. It disappears at death. Still it is atomic. There are 
five kinds of special atoms which constitute the five sense- 
organs. The atoms are imperceptible. Only the combined 
atoms appear in phenomenal reality. The simple atoms are 
regarded as transcendental reality.^ 

The Vaibhasikas recognize the reality of mind and 
matter. Mind is composed of elements. Matter is com- 
posed of elements. There is no permanent soul. Existence 
is either transient or eternal. Space and Nirvana are 


‘ CCB., pp. 73-74. 

•BP., pp. 160-61; CCB., pp. 12-15; AK., AKV., i. 12-13. 
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eternal. The elements of matter, mind, and forces are 
transient or phenomenal. The elements of phenomenal reality 
are past, present, and future. The past and the future element.^ 
are as real as the present ones. There are only four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and air. Earth is hard. Water is cool. Fire 
is warm. Air is mobile. Ether (aka&) is not recognized as 
an element. External objects are real. They are aggregates of 
atoms. The atom has six sides. It is invisible, inaudible, 
intangible, and rmtastable. It is indivisible. Atoms cannot 
penetrate one another. The perceptible atom (anu) is an 
aggregate of imperceptible atoms (paramanu). A distinction is 
made between a sarnghataparamanu and a dravyaparamanu. 
Saifaghataparamanu is the subtlest state of visible matter (rupa- 
skandha). Dravyaparamanu has nothing of matter (rupapacitaiii 
dravyam) ; it is devoid of parts. There are eight dravyapara- 
manus, viz., earth, water, fire, and air, and smell, taste, colour, 
and touch in the kamadhatu.* 

The Vaibha§ikas criticize the Sautrantaka doctrine of 
inferability of external objects from their cognitions as contra- 
dictory language (viruddha bhasa). If all external objects are 
inferred from their cognitions, then there are no objects of 
perception. There is therefore no observation of invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) of the middle term with the major term, 
which is the ground of inference. Hence inference is not 
possible. This contradicts all actual experience. The Sautran- 
tika position is not tenable. There are two kinds of objects. 
Some are apprehended by indeterminate perception (grahya), 
and others are apprehended by determinate perception (adhya- 
vaseya). Indeterminate perception is free from conceptual 
construction (kalpana). Determinate perception is perception 
wrought up by conceptual construction, which is therefore 
not valid. The validity of inference can be tested by fruitful 
action. The Vaibhasikas recognize the reality of external 
objects, and regard them as objects of perception.^ They 
advocate direct realism. 

The Sautrantikas are representationists. They advocate 
indirect realism. They recognize the reality of external objects. 
But they regard them as objects of inference on the following 


‘ -AKV., ii. 22 ; Introduction, p. xx. 
•SDS., ii. 55-56. 
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grounds : (1) External objects produce their cognitions, and 

imprint their forms on them. The forms of cognitions are 
similar to those of external objects. When cognitions come 
into being, their objects have ceased to be. Present cognitions 
carmot perceive past objects. Therefore external objects are 
inferred from their cognitions. The forms of objects are 
inferred from those of their cognitions. Cognitions are copies or 
representations of their objects, which are their archetypes. 
This doctrine is similar to representationism of Descartes and 
Eocke. Just as we infer nourishment from a thriving look, 
nationality from language, and affection from flinried move- 
ments, so knowable objects are inferred from forms of cogni- 
tions. The objects mould the cognitions without losing their 
nature. (2) Cognitions are formless and homogeneous. They 
are diversified by their objects. Different external objects 
produce different cognitions, and impress their forms on them. 
The internal forms of cognitions are representations of the 
external forms of objects. We directly perceive cognitions. 
We infer external objects from their cognitions. If there were 
no objects, there would be no diversity of cognitions. (3) The 
object-cognitions appear at certain times only, while the 
subject cognitions are uniformly present. The Alayavijnana 
is of the natvue of subject-cognitions (ahamaspada) . But the 
object-cognitions (pravrttivijnana) are of the nature of ‘this? 
(idamaspada) . The stream of subject-cognitions is tmiformly 
present. But the object-cognitions appear and disappear at 
certain times. Therefore they must be produced by external 
objects. (4) External objects exist and produce perceptions of 
colours, soimds, tastes, odours, temperatures, pressures, pleasure 
and pain. Perceptions are produced by external objects, which 
are the basic condition (alambana pratyaya), the immediately 
preceding cognitions, which are the antecedent condition 
(samanantara pratyaya), the concomitant condition (sahakari 
pratyaya), for instance, light in visual perception, and the 
sense-organs, which are the dominant condition (adhipati 
pratyaya).^ 

The Sautrantika criticizes the Yogacara Vijnanavada in the 
following manner. The Yogacara denies the reality of external 


'SDS., ii. 45-47. 
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objects, and reduces them to cognitions (vijnana) . This position 
is not tenable. (1) The Yogacara argues that an external object 
(e.g., blue) and its cognition {e.g., cognition of blue) are 
invariably perceived at the same time. The external object 
can never be perceived apart from its cognition. So the object 
is identical with its cognition. But this argument is wrong. 
“A sensation and its content are necessarily experienced 
together. The sensation is the experience of its content. But 
this does not prove that sensation is identical with its content.”^ 
(2) The object is different from its cognition. The cognition 
is internal (antarmukha) or subjective, while the object is 
external (bahirmukha) or objective. The object is indepen- 
dent of its cognition. They cannot always be referred to the 
same time and the same space. Therefore they are different 
from each other. (3) If the object were a mere cognition, it 
would be apprehended as ‘I’ (aham), and not as ‘this’ (idam). 
But a blue object is never perceived as T am blue’, but as 'this 
is blue’. It is ‘given’. It is not-self. It is not a mode of the 
self. (4) The Yogacara argues that an internal cognition 
appears to be an external object owing to illusion, though it 
does not exist. The distinction of cognition and object is 
illusory. Cognition alone is real. It is, in reality, distinction- 
less. The Sautrantika urges that if external objects are abso- 
lutely non-existent, an internal cognition cannot appear to be 
an external object. It would be as absurd as to say ‘Vasu- 
bandhu looks like the son of a barren mother.’ The illusion 
of externality presupposes valid knowledge of externality some- 
where. The sense of externality can never be derived from 
mere subjective cognitions. (5) The Yogacara argument 
involves mutual dependence (anyonyasraya) . The Yogacara 
argues : The object is identical with its cognition because the 
appearance of distinction between them is illusory. Again, the 
distinction between cognition and its object is illusory because 
they are, in reality, identical with each other. The argument 
involves vicious circle. (6) External objects are actually per- 
ceived by us. We undoubtedly perceive them, and react to 
them. We pass over the cognitions of external objects. So it 
is wrong to argue that internal cognitions appear to be external 
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obiects. (7) The Yogacara argues that a variety of object- 
cognitions is due to the variety of impressions (v^ana) within 
the stream of cognitions. The instinctive roots or seed-poten- 
tialities of ignorance imbedded in the Alayavijnana from begin- 
ningless time generate a variety of perceptions of sense-data. 
The beginningless uninterrupted stream of impressions of 
difference is the cause of the variety of perceptions of difference.^ 
But impressions (vasana) can produce recollections only. They 
cannot produce perceptions of external objects. The series of 
the Alayavijnana in an individual is always present. The im- 
pressions are deposited in it. The Alayavijnana or the receptacle 
consciousness with the impressions being always present, the 
perceptions of objects would be always present. But, in fact, 
object-cognitions appear at certain times and disappear at other 
times. Therefore they cannot be generated by impressions.* 

The Sautrantikas affirm the reality of external objects com- 
posed of atoms. But they do not admit contact of atoms with 
one another. Atoms are partless, and cannot therefore come 
into contact with one another. If atoms touch one another, 
they would interpenetrate one another, and would not be able 
to increase the dimension of their aggregate. Vasumitra says, 
“If the atoms of which the objects are composed cotdd really 
come into contact, they would be existing during the next 
moment.” Every atom being momentary, its contact with 
another atom is impossible because it would take place in 
another moment. Bhadanta says, “There is no such tVn'ng as 
contact. Contact is only a name for the close vicinity of two 
apparitions.”® 

Nagasena argues that time is due to ignorance. For the 
enlightened there is no time. For the imenlightened, whose 
dispositions (samskara) have not borne fruit and been dissolved, 
there is time. There is continuity betw'een the present, the 
past, and the future. The Sarvastivadins maintain the existence 
of the past, the present, and the futiue. The Vibhajyavadins 
maintain the existence of the present elements and those past 
elements which have not yet produced their results, and the 
non-existence of the future elements and those past elements 
which have produced their results. The Vaibha§ikas maini-gi n 

* Anadiravicchinnapravahabhedavasanaiva nimittam, SDS ii 39 

•SDS., u. 48. *CCB., p. «). 
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the existence of the past, the present, and the future. The 
elements which have produced their effects are past. The 
elements which are producing their effects are present. The 
elements which have not yet produced their effects are future. 
The past, the present, and the future are real. If the past were 
not real, actions done in the past could not produce their fruits 
in the present. The canon recognizes merely origin and destruc- 
tion, or origin, decay, and destruction. The Vaibhasikas re- 
cognize origin, existence, decay, and destruction. These four 
moments of existence, which are considered as four kinds of 
forces, combine with the essence of an entity, and produce 
their impermanent manifestations. The Sautrantikas contend 
that the Vaibha§ika doctrine involves the heresy of etemalism. 
They deny the reality of the past and the future, and affirm 
the reality of the present alone. They maintain that there is 
no distinction between an entity, its efficiency or productivity, 
and its appearance. Entities emerge from non-existence ; they 
exist for a moment ; then they disappear. They are momentary. 
Only momentary entities are capable of causal efficiency. The 
present alone is real. The past and the future are unreal. “The 
future was not real before becoming present, and the past 
was not real after having been present.”* Hence the present 
moment alone is real.“ The Sautrantikas developed the doctrine 
of impermanence (anityatva) into that of momentariness 
{k§aiiikatva). Every thing is by its very nature perishing. 
There is no cause of its destruction. It exists for one moment 
only, and then vanishes. 

The Sthaviravadins considered akasa to be a material deri- 
vative. Nagasena describes it as uncaused and unproduced, 
out of time, imperceptible by the sense-organs, but perceptible 
by the mind. Aka& is described in another passage as infinite, 
boundless, immeasurable, incomprehensible, resting upon 
nothing, and unobstructed by anything. The Vaibha§ikas con- 
sider akasa to be uncompounded (asamskrta). It does not 
obstruct anything. Nor is it obstructed by an3d;hmg. It is not 
mere absence of obstruction. It is a jmsitive entity. It is not 
perceptible. It is inferred from non-obstruction (anavarana) of 
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other elements. It is eternal, immutable, and imderivative. 
The Sautrantikas also consider ether or space to be unconditioned 
and eternal.^ 

The Vaibha§ikas consider Nirvana to be a positive state 
of existence in which all passions have been completely 
extinguished, and the chances of the re-appearance of miseries 
have been eliminated. They regard ether or space (aka&), 
pratisaiiikhyanirodha, and apratisariikhyanirodha as uncom- 
pounded (asamskrta) and eternal elements. Pratisamkhya- 
nirodha is the dissociation of the elements from the impurities 
caused by enlightenment (pratisamkhya) and the consequent 
non-production of their efiFects. It is also the dissociation of the 
mind from the impurities of affections and passions caused by 
enlightenment. It is a positive state of Nirvana which is 
eternal and manifested by pure enlightenment. Apratisaihkhya- 
nirodha is complete non-emergence of impurities and miseries 
by the complete removal of their causes and conditions, 
especially of ignorance (avidya). It is the complete extinction 
of the causal efficiency of the elements, and non-production 
of their effects. It is non-perception of dharmas caused by the 
absence of conditions, and not produced by enlightenment. “ 
The Vaibha§ikas maintain the existence of two kinds of 
elements, the one representing their eternal nature (dharma- 
svabhava), and the other representing their momentary mani- 
festations in actual life (dharmalakfapa) . “When all mani- 
festations are stopped, all forces extinct, remains the lifeless 
residue. It is impersonal, eternal death, and it is a separate 
element, a reality, the reality of the elements in their lifeless 
condition. This reality is very similar to the reality of the 
Samkhya’s undifferentiated matter (prakrti) ; it is eternal, abso- 
lute death.”’ Both kinds of nirodha are uncompounded 
(asamskrta), unconditional, and eternal. They are not products 
of other dharmas. They are not causes of other dharmas. They 
are neither causes nor effects. Nirvana is absolute annihilation 
of all the compounded dharmas (samskitadharma) . It is com- 
plete dissociation of the elements from one another without any 

* aiP., pp. 271, 388; .\K., i. 5; .\KV., i. 5, pp. 16-17; BP., pp. 168^; 
SBT., p. 161. 

»AK., AKV., i. 6; SBT., p. 164; Buddhist Philosophy of Flux. 
Ch. XXVI. 

* Stcherbatsky : The Conception of Buddhist NirvdM, pp. 27-28. 
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chance of their combining with one another in future and pro- 
ducing individuality and phenomenal life. The Sautrantikas, 
unlike the Vaibha§ikas, reject the reality of the eternal elements, 
and admit the reality of the momentary manifestations only. 
They consider Nirvana to be “the absolute end of the mani- 
festations, the end of passion and life, withoijt any positive 
cotmterpart. Nirvana means only the end of the process of life, 
without any hfeless substance (dharma) as the residue or the 
substratmn in which life has been extinguished.”^ Guparatna 
describes the Nirvana of the Sautrantikas as the absolute cessa- 
tion of the stream of consciousness induced by constant medi- 
tation on the soullessness erf all phenomena.® The Sautrantikas 
consider asamskrta dharmas as negative. 

The Vaibha§ikas enumerate six kinds of causes ; (1) the 
efBcient cause (karanahetu) ; (2) co-operative causes (sahabhii- 
hetu) ; (3) allied cause (sabhagahetu) ; (4) united causes (sampra- 
yuktahetu) ; (5) omnipresent causes (sarvatragahetu) ; (6) and 
causes of fruition (vipakahetu). When visual consciousness 
arises on account of contact of the eyes with an object, the 
eyes are the efficient cause of the consciousness. When right 
knowledge is attained by the three paths, with which arise feel- 
ing, determinate perception, and volition, these are the co- 
operative causes of the right knowledge. When a person is 
endowed with faith, watchfulness, non-covetousness, and other 
virtues and attains purity through them, they are the allied 
causes of purity. When a person knows that his faith is based 
on knowledge, his knowledge is the united cause of his faith. 
When a person’s false views affect all his bodily, verbal, and 
mental actions, which lead to evil states, his false views are 
the omnipresent cause of his evil states. When an effect is 
due to one’s past karma, it is called the cause of its fruition.® 

The Sautrantikas hold that all things are momentary and 
perishing by their very nature, which depend on their causes, 
and exist by virtue of their dependence. “Causation is neces- 
sary succession of determined effects ; its dependence constitutes 
the whole nature (dharmata), suchness (tathata), of things ; 
they have no other reality. Their production is in the natmre 

’ The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 29. 

j TM3., p. 47 ; The Buddhist Philosophy of Flux, p. 256. 

A.K„ ii. 49; introdnetion, p. xxviii; BP., pp. 177-78. 
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of magic (maya) ; no real causality can be attributed to the 
impermanent ; their action and causality are merely their becom- 
ing. Hence we cannot talk rationally of the destruction of 
things by a cause. 

3. Mahayanahaddhotpadasastra : The Philosophy of Tathata 

Mahdydnasraddhotpddasdstra is ascribed by tradition to 
Asvaghosa, the famous author of Buddhacarita, who flourished 
in the reign of King Kaniska (100 A.D.). But there is no reliable 
evidence for it. Asvaghofa was a Brahmin converted into 
Buddhism. The doctrine of Tathata or Suchness elaborated in 
this book resembles the Absolutistic Monism of the Upani§ads 
and the Advaita Vedanta. It is believed that Asvagho§a 
smuggled Upani§adic Absolutism into the Mahayana Buddhism. 
The book was composed in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit original is 
lost. It was rendered into Chinese by Paramartha in 554 a.d., 
and by Sik§ananda in 700 a.d. D. T. Suzuki rendered the 
Chinese version into English under the title The Awakening 
of Faith. Rev. Timothy Richard also rendered it into English 
under the same title. It is not authentic. Our account of 
the philosophy of Tathata is based upon Suzuki’s version. 

The ultimate reality is called Suchness (Tathata). It is the 
supreme, transcendental reality. It is the Absolute. It is the 
tmconditioned noumenon. It is trans-empirical and non-pheno- 
menal. It is one. It is non-dualistic and undifferenced. It is 
beyond the dualism of subjects and objects. It is beyond the 
distinction between what discriminates and w'hat is discrimi- 
nated. It is the fundamental essence of the whole universe. 
It is the essence of all beings. It is immanent in them. It is 
eternal. It remains in the past, the present, and the future. It is 
the essence of the Tathagatas. Without it they cannot become 
Tathagatas. Suchness is the immanent essence of the universe. 

Tathata is Sunyata. Sunyata is Tathata. Suchness is Void. 
Void is Suchness. Suchness has two aspects, immutable Such- 
ness, or Void-in-itself, and conditioned Suchness, or no-Void. 
The immutable Suchness is the Transcendental Mind or the 
Absolute Soul. The conditioned Suchness is the empirical mind 
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subject to birth and death. The immutable Suchness is the 
one all-inclusive Mind. It is not subject to birth and death. 
It is not liable to increase or decrease. It does not increase 
in the Buddha and Bodhisattvas. It does not decrease in other 
beings. It is the eternal, pure, blissful light of wisdom (prajna) 
which illumines the entire universe. “Suchness has two aspects, 
transcendental and phenomenal, absolute and relative.^ The 
conditioned Suchness is manifested in the empirical world. 
The Absolute Suchness and the conditioned Suchness are one 
and the same. The world is merely a fragment of the Absolute 
Bhutatathata. The finite mind’s Bodhi only can grasp the Abso- 
lute Suchness. Why it becomes conditioned is inexplicable.’’® 
Suchness has two aspects, Bhutatathata and samsara. As 
Bhutatathata it is one reality. As samsara it appears as many 
phenomena. Suchness as Bhutatathata is the supreme reality. 
It harmonizes all contradictions. It directs the course of events 
in the world. It is Nirvapa, and brings absolute peace. It 
is Bodhi, perfect wisdom, the source of intelligence. It is 
Dharmakaya, and the main spring of love and wisdom. It is 
the Highest Good (ku&lamula). It is the heart of enlighten- 
ment (bodhicitta) . It is the Highest Truth (paramarthasatya) . 
It is Bhutakoti, the essence of Being. It is the Tathagatagarbha, 
the womb of the Tathagatas.® 

Bhutatathata is the Absolute and Infinite ground of the 
tmiverse. It has neither existence nor non-existence, nor both, 
nor neither. It is neither imity nor plurality, nor both, nor 
neither.* It is transcendent ; it transcends the conditional and 
relative world. It is immanent in the phenomenal world as its 
permanent ground and essence. It is absolute, infinite, im- 
mutable, and imperishable. It is Dharmadhatu, the great all- 
comprehending whole. Absolute Suchness is One Soul. It is 
absolute sameness (samata) in all phenomena. It is uncreated 
and eternal.® It is distinctionless. It is tmnameable and in- 
expressible. It is beyond subject and object. It is incompre- 
hensible. It is beyond the range of perception and intellectual 
knowledge. It can be grasped by supra-intellectual intuition 

’ Cp. Nirgnpa Brahma and Saguna Brahma of the .Advaita Vedanta. 
D. T. Suzuki : Outline of MahaySna Buddhism. 

* SBT., pp. 253-54. 

* The Awakening of Faith, p. 59. 

= Ibid, pp. 55-56. 
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i(prajna). The relative, conditional, phenomenal, and dualistic 
Tvorld of subjects and objects is comprehended by discriminative 
intellect. But the Absolute Suchness is grasped by non-dis- 
criminative intuition. It is beyond all intellectual categories. 
It may be called negation (sunyata) in this sense. But negation 
•(sunyata) also is void (sunya) in its nature. Neither that which 
is negated nor that which negates is real in itself. Only the 
one, eternal, immutable Soul, which is the immanent essence 
of the whole xmiverse, is real. It may be called affirmation in 
this sense. But there is no affirmation in it by the intellect, 
since it is beyond all intellectual categories. No conceptual 
constructions can be predicated of it. It is one, non-empirical, 
non-phenomenal, unconditioned, pure. Absolute Soul, which can 
be grasped only by intuition which transcends intellectual com- 
prehension.^ 

Absolute Suchness is beyond relativity. Samsara is the 
empirical world of relativity. It is devoid of ontological reality. 
When it is viewed apart from its relativity and particularity, 
it is found to be the same as Bhutatathata, the ultimate ground 
of the universe. Bhutatathata is One Soul. But it appears to 
be many empirical minds and manifold world owing to ignor- 
ance (avidya) . When ignorance is dispelled by intuition 
{prajna), manifoldness of empirical minds and empirical objects 
vanishes, and One Soul shines forth. Multiplicity is subjective 
and unreal ; oneness is real : it is the ontological reality. 

Asvagho§a attempts to accotmt for the relation between 
Absolute Suchness and conditioned Suchness by the principle of 
avidya. It is nescience or ignorance. It is the principle of 
individuation. “Nescience is a spark of consciousness that 
spontaneously flashes from the unfathomable depths of Such- 
ness. Awakening of consciousness marks the first step towards 
the rising of the universe from the abyss of self-identity of 
Suchness. For the unfolding of consciousness implies the 
separation of the perceiving and the perceived, the subject and 
the object.”® Ignorance (avidya) is as inexplicable as Suchness. 
It is analogous to Maya in the Advaita Vedanta. Avidya is a 
spontaneous expression of Suchness. It is the principle of 


*SBT., pp. 257-58; HIP., I, pp. 130-31. 

* Mrs. B. h. Suzuki : Mahayana Buddhism, 1948, p. 108. 
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relativity. It awakens subjectivity, and creates egoism. 
Egoism is avidya in the sense of confused subjectivity. It is 
setting up self-will over against the absolute will. “On account 
of the human mind not being able to comprehend the oneness 
of the totahty of things (dharmadhatu), the mind is not in 
accord with the Truth or Reality ; and then delusion or sub- 
jectivity ensues ; this is called ignorance or avidya.”^ 

The universe as a whole is the Infinite Mind. The finite 
mind is a microcosm. It can realize in its inmost depths of 
consciousness what the cosmic mind feels. When it transcends 
subjectivity and objectivity created by avidya, it is in com- 
munion with the Infinite Mind. Tathagatagarbha is the tran- 
scendental soul of man. It is pure and free as the expression 
of Suchness in man. But when it comes under the Law of 
Karma, it undergoes birth and death. The human soul is an 
individuation of Tathagatagarbha, and it is called Alayavijnana. 
Alayavijnana is an individual expression of the cosmic Tatha- 
gatagarbha in the human mind. When Alayavijnana comes 
under the influence of birth and death, it is polarized into an 
empirical subject and an empirical world. Citta is a state of 
Suchness, in which there is no awakening of mental modes. 
When manas is evolved, mental modes appear in it.^ 

Absolute Suchness is related to the phenomenal world 
through the Alayavijnana which has two aspects, enlighten- 
ment and non-enlightenment or ignorance. The Alayavijnana 
binds us to samsara, and leads us to enlightenment. As enlight- 
enment it is pure, bright, and true ; as non-enlightenment it 
is impure, dark, and false. The Alayavijnana of Asvagho§a 
includes relative (paratantra) and absolute (parini§panna) know- 
ledge, while the Alayavijnana of the Yogacara Vijnanavadin 
includes relative knowledge only. It binds us to the empirical 
world of samsara. It leads us to enlightenment or Nirvana.® 
Enlightenment and non-enlightenment are relative to each 
other. Non-enlightenment is a non-entity. So enlightenment 
also is meaningless. They have significance only in relation 
to each other. Enlightenment is the intrinsic purity of the 
mind free from the hindrances of intellectual (jneyavarana) and 
emotional depravities (kle&varana) , and the impmities of the 

®SBT., p. 265. 

• Outline of Mahayana Buddhism, Ch. V-VI. • SBT., pp. 258-59. 
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creative instinctive memory (smrti). It is the umversal Dharma- 
kaya of all Tathagatas. It is the unity of all (dharmadhatu) . 
It is the foundation of all existence. It is the essence of the 
universe. It is Absolute Suchness. It is the pure, eternal light 
of consciousness. When the oneness of the umverse is not 
recognized, non-enlightenment or ignorance appears with parti- 
cularities. Non-enlightenment has two aspects, root and branch. 
The former is ignorance itself. The latter is determination to- 
persist in ignorance. The former is the ignorance of the true 
nature of Suchness. The latter is the ignorance which makes 
us cling to empirical objects which are mere subjective creations 
of the mind. Ignorance and enlightenment are one in their 
essence. Ignorance is illusory and relative knowledge. 
Enlightenment is absolute knowledge. When one attains 
Nirvana, ignorance becomes enlightenment. Ignorance is 
empirical knowledge of apparent multiplicity and individuality. 
Enlightenment is absolute knowledge of real unity and univer- 
sality. Enlightenment is the truth of non-enlightenment or 
ignorance. Ignorance is, in its ultimate nature, identical with 
enlightenment. It is, in its apparent natme, different from 
enlightenment. Ignorance in one sense is destructible, and in 
another sense it is indestructible. In its ultimate nature as 
enlightenment it is indestructible. In its apparent nattue as 
non-enlightenment it is destructible. Non-enlightenment has 
no existence of its own apart from its relation to enlightenment 
a priori.^ The relation of enlightenment to non -enlightenment 
may be illustrated by the simile of the water of the ocean and 
its waves. The waves arise in the ocean, when its water is 
stirred up by the wind. When the wind ceases, the waves 
subside, but the water of the ocean remains the same. “Like- 
wise when the mind of all creatures, which in its own nature 
is pure and clean, is stirred up by the wind of ignorance (avidya), 
the waves of mentality (vijnana) make their appearance. 
These three, the mind, ignorance, and mentality, have no 
existence, and they are neither unity nor plurality. When the 
ignorance is annihilated, the awakened mentality is tran- 
quillized, whilst the essence of wisdom remains unmolested.”^ 
The Alayavijnana is in its true nature pure, eternal, and im- 

* The Awakening of Faith; SBT., pp. 260-61. 

* The Awakening of Faith. 
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mutable. But it is stirred up by the wind of avidya into mental 
modes. WTien the wind of avidya is calmed, it is restored to 
its original purity and enlightenment, and mental modes dis- 
appear. Non-enlightenment is manifested in three ways : (1) as 
the Alayavijnana through the activity of ignorance (avidya- 
karma) producing suffering ; (2) as an ego or perceiver ; and 
(3) as an external world which is not self-existent but dependent 
on the perceiving ego. 

The unreal external world acts upon the mind, and gene- 
rates six phenomena. First, it produces in the mind the feel- 
ings of the agreeable and the disagreeable. Secondly, it pro- 
duces in it the retention of agreeable and disagreeable feelings 
in succession. Thirdly, it produces in it a desire to cling to 
agreeable and disagreeable things, which arises from the 
memory of such feelings. Fourthly, it produces in it attach- 
ment to names (samjna) by which it defines all real things. 
Fifthly, it excites actions in it on account of attachment to 
names attributed to unreal external objects, which indivilualizes 
them. Sixthly, it generates misery in the mind due to its 
actions. Misery entangles it in bondage and deprives it of its 
intrinsic freedom. All these phenomena are creations of 
avidya. 

The Alayavijnana becomes an ego (manas), when avidya 
manifests itself in it. The ego is called activity-consciousness 
{karmavijnana), since the unenlightened mind is disturbed by 
the activity of ignorance. It is called evolving consciousness 
(pravrttivijnana), since it evolves an unreal external world when 
it is disturbed by ignorance. It is called representation-con- 
sciousness, since it represents an external world as presented 
by the five senses. It is called particularization-consciousness, 
since it discriminates between particular things, pure and 
defiled. It is called succession-consciousness, since it retains 
the impressions of all experiences with the help of attention, 
and provides for retribution of actions, memory of the past, and 
anticipation of the future. All objects, corporeal (rupaloka), 
incorporeal (arupaloka), and desired (kamaloka) are the subjec- 
tive creations of the Alayavijnana owing to the influence of 
avidya and instinctive memory (smrti). When it is disturbed 
by avidya, multiplicity appears. When it is stilled by the re- 
moval of avidya, multiplicity vanishes. Alayavijnana is practi- 
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cally identical with Suchness. Absolute Suchness is related to 
conditioned Suchness or empirical world through Alayavijnana. 
All things are primarily the Absolute Soul, which is the pure 
light of wisdom (prajna). Empirical minds, mental modes, and 
empirical objects are awakened in it owing to ignorance. They 
are mere subjective constructions of the imenUghtened mind. 
Asvaghofa does not deny the empirical reality of the perceiving 
egos and the perceived objects. But he denies their ontological 
reality. When ignorance is destroyed by enlightenment, the 
mind realizes its identity with the Absolute Suchness or Infinite 
Mind, and apparent multiplicity of subjects and objects 
vanishes. Avidya projects the pliurality of minds and objects 
in the unity of the Absolute Suchness. There is a great resem- 
blance between Asvagho§a’s Tathata and the Brahman of the 
Advaita Vedanta, and between Asvagho^a’s avidya and the 
Maya of the Advaita Vedanta. Avidya is as mysterious and 
inexplicable as Maya or cosmic nescience which veils the 
Brahman and projects the world of plurality. 

There is interperfuming of Suchness and ignorance by each 
other. Suchness is pure, imdefiled, and free from all taint of 
ignorance. On the other hand, ignorance has no purity. Such- 
ness is defiled by the perfuming power of ignorance. Ignorance 
leads us to purity by the perfuming power of Suchness. ^ It 
perfumes Suchness and produces confused subjectivity, which, 
in its turn, perfumes ignorance, and produces an external world 
of subjectivity. The external world created by subjectivity acts 
upon the mind, and generates attachment in it. Attachment 
individualizes objects, and gives rise to clinging to them. Thus 
avidya is the spring of individuation and particularization. 

Again, Suchness perfumes ignorance, pours the love (maitri) 
and compassion (karuna) of all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas on 
the individual, and induces in his mind aversion to birth and 
death and longing for Nirvana. This aversion and longing 
perfume Suchness. Owing to this perfuihing influence, the 
individual realizes that he is in possession of Suchness in him- 
self, which is pure and undefiled, and that all external objects 
are mere subjective creations of the Alayavijnana. He no more 
particularizes and clings to particular objects. He practises the 
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means of liberation, and performs actions in accordance with 
the dharma. He destroys ignorance, and attains enlightenment 
or Nirvana. The Alayavijnana is no longer disturbed by ignor- 
ance, and ceases to have individuating mental modes. Ignor- 
ance vanishes, and Nirvana is attained. Nirvana is Suchness 
(Tathata) free from all taint of ignorance. 

Suchness is “the effulgence of great wisdom ; the universal 
illumination of the dharmadhatu (universe), the true and 
adequate knowledge, the mind pure and clean in its nature ; 
the eternal, the blessed, the self-regulating and the pure, the 
immutable and the free.”' It is universal illumination ; but it 
has no objects to illumine. It is the pure eternal light of con- 
sciousness. It is non-dualistic and distinctionless. But avidya 
infects it with duality, and generates the Alayavijnana and the 
external world which is its subjective creation. When avidya 
is destroyed, the universal illumination manifests itself. * 

4. The Idealism of Lankdvatdrasutra 

Lankavatdrasutra is a very important work on the Maha- 
yana metaphysics. The date of its composition is not definitely 
known. It was translated into Chinese by Gunabhadra in 
443 A.D., by Bodhiruci in 513 A.D., and by Siksananda in 700 — 
704 A.D. Wintemitz opines that it was not written earlier than 
400 A.D. He holds that it teaches a modification of Sunyavada 
and Vijnanavada. D. T. Suzuki opines that it was composed 
at a time when the two schools of the Yogacara and the 
Madhyamika were not differentiated from each other.® It 
is not a book on systematic philosophy. It is a sketch-book 
containing important notes on the Mahayana religion. The 
different strands of thought contained in it are sketched below. 

The predominant note in the book is that the “Mind only” 
(cittamatra) is real, and that the external world is not real. 
The external objects are unreal like dreams (mayasvapna), 
mirage (mrgatrsna), sky -flower (khapu§pa), reflections of trees 

* The Awakening of Faith, p. 96. 

* Awakening of Faith; Outline of Mahayana Buddhism, Ch. V- 
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in water, the circle of a revolving fire-brand (alatacakra), an 
imaginary city in the clouds (grandharvanagara), and the like. 
They are unreal like illusions, hallucinations, dreams, and day- 
dreams. They do not exist ; they are mere imaginary con- 
structions (vikalpamatra) of the mind. All phenomena 
(dharma), apart from the cognitions of the mind, are unreal 
like illusions.* The self (pudgala), the stream of cognitions 
(santati), the aggregates (skandha), the causes (pratyaya), the 
atoms (anu), prakrti, and God, the so-called creator of the 
world, are all imaginary constructions of the mind only.* 
Causation is either external or internal. The five aggregates 
(skandha), the five elements (dhatu), the five sense-organs and 
the mind, and the five sensible objects, and the intelligible 
objects are said to be produced. But they are nothing but 
imaginary constructions of the mind. Action is said to be 
produced by craving. Craving is said to be produced by 
ignorance. But these links in the chain of internal causation 
are nothing but imaginary constructions of the mind.* The 
meditator, meditation, and the object of meditation are its mere 
imaginary constructions (kalpanamatra). The four stages of 
one who has entered into the stream (srotapanna), one who 
will be bom once (sakrdagamin), one who will not be bom 
(anagamin), and an Arhat are delusions of mind (cittavibhrama) .* 
Sariisara and nirvana are mental creations. Even the Dharma- 
kaya is unreal like an unreal dream (mayasvapnasvabhava) .* 
So every object of knowledge is an idea of the mind (citta) only. 

Citta, Manas, and Vijnana are spoken of as different 
because of appearances. In fact, the eight kinds of vijnanas 
have no specific qualifying marks ; there is nothing to be 
qualified (laksya) ; there is no qualifying mark (lak§ana). As 
there is no differentiation in the waves of the ocean, so there 
is no modification of the citta in the form of vijnanas or cogni- 
tions. Citta accumulates karma or potencies of actions ; 
Manas investigates ; the Vijnana distinguishes, and the five 
sense-cognitions discriminate the perceptible world. Blue, red, 
and other sensible objects are not the waves or modifications of 
the citta ; they are said to be the modes of mind for the sake 
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of the ignorant. The body (deha), enjoyment (bhoga), and the 
objects of enjoyment (prati§thana) are the cognitions of men.^ 

This doctrine of the reality of the mind only (cittamatra) 
appears to be subjective idealism. External objects are mere- 
imaginary creations of the mind. They are mere subjective 
ideas. Sometimes they are spoken of as ideas of one’s own 
mind (svacitta). It is devoid of known objects (grahyavarjita).* 
They are imaginary constructions of one’s own mind (svacitta- 
drsyavikalpa) This lends colour to subjectivism. But this 
is a wrong interpretation of the idealism of Lankdvatarasutra. 

The Citta is identical with the Alayavijnana. It is the 
All-conserving Mind. The ocean of the Alayavijnana is stirred 
up by the wind of objects, and rolls on dancing with the waves, 
of the various cognitions (vijnana). The seven vijn^as which 
are the waves of the ocean are produced in conjunction with 
the mind (manas). Just as the ocean is stirred up into mani- 
fold waves, so the Alayavijnana is stirred up into a variety 
of cognitions.* Alayavijnana is pure citta or mind, devoid of 
mental cognitions (manovijnana) and impurities.® Citta is 
known in two ways, — as the knower (grahaka) and the known 
(grahya), and is neither eternal nor subject to destruction.® 
The pure citta or mind is identical with the Alayavijnana. 
Object-cognitions (pravrtti vijnana) arise from the Alaya- 
vijnana. ^ The mind-only (cittamatra) or the Alayavijnana only 
is real. 

The Alayavijnana is the repository of the potencies of all 
past actions. The dispositions (vasana) of actions accumulated 
in it from beginningless time produce a variety of object- 
cognitions. They are not produced by external objects. But 
they are produced by the Alayavijnana from within itself 
owing to the maturation of dispositions (vasana) accumulated 
in it from beginningless time.® They are imaginary construc- 
tions of the all-conserving Mind or Alayavijnana. It is the 
womb of the Tathagatas (Tathagatagarbha) . 

The Alayavijnana does not appear to be the individual 
mind. It is the all-conserving Universal Mind. T. D. Suzuki. 
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observes. “The Alaya being super-individual holds in it not 
only individual memory but all that has been experienced by 
sentient beings. When the sutra says that in the Alaya is 
found all that has been going on since beginningless time 
systematically stored up as a kind of seed, this does not refer 
to individual experiences, but to something general, beyond 
the individual, making up in a way the background on which 
all individual psychic activities are reflected. Therefore the 
Alaya is originally pure ; it is the abode of the Tathagatahood, 
where no defilements of the particularizing intellect and affec- 
tion can reach. In short, the world starts from memory ; 
memory in itself as retained in the universal Alaya is no evil, 
and when we are removed from the influence of false discrimi- 
nation the whole vijnana system woven around the Alaya as 
centre experiences a revulsion toward true perception (para- 
vrtti). This is the gist of the hankdvatara.”^ Suzuki says, 
"According to my way of interpreting the Lankdvatdra, which 
may not be correct, the Alaya is a sort of universal conscious- 
ness, and Manas individual empirical consciousness. At the 
back of the six vijnanas there must be Manas, the principle of 
individuation, and also the Alaya, which goes even beyond the 
foundation of consciousness”.* There is no discrimination in 
the Alayavijnana. It is the store-house of the dispositions of 
all past experiences and actions of sentient creatures. The 
Manas is the active source of all the mental activities which 
apprehend particular objects. Sogen interprets the Alaya- 
mjnana as the subconscious mind. It must, then, be the 
individual subconscious mind.® The xmiversal Alayavijnana 
may be expressed in the individual as the subconscious mind. 

Suzuki’s interpretation of the Alayavijnana as the super- 
individual all-conserving Mind appears to be valid, though the 
Lankdvatdrasutra does not mention it distinctly anywhere. 
Thus it teaches a kind of absolute idealism like the Yogacara. 
It teaches the ultimate reality of pure consciousness, ‘Vijnapti- 
Matra’, Prajnaptimatra.'* Wintemitz holds that the Vijnana- 
vada of Lankavatarasutra is similar to the doctrine of Maitreya- 
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natha, Asanga and other Vijnanavadins. Its idealism cannot 
be branded as pixre subjectivism or solipsism. It is a kind of 
absolute idealism. So far its doctrine is identical with that of 
the Yogacara. 

The Lankavatdrasutra teaches the selflessness (nairatmya) 
or unsubstantiality of all phenomena (dharma) . Unsubstan- 
tiality of the soul (pudgala) and all phenomena is said to be 
its main teaching. It is difficult to understand it.^ The world 
is like a sky-flower. It is devoid of origin and destruction. It 
is neither existent nor non-existent. It is neither eternal nor 
transient. All objects (bhava) are essenceless (nihsvabhava) . 
They are devoid of origin and destruction. The self -natures 
(svabhava) of all objects known by the mind cannot be ascer- 
tained. So they are undefinable (anabhilapya) and essenceless 
■(nilisvabhava) . All objects are unproduced and essenceless in 
the state of concentration (samadhi). They are not produced ; 
nothing is produced by them. All dharmas are non-dual 
(advaya) ; they are not affected by duality. They are, in their 
ultimate nature, distinctionless and non-dual like the complete 
extinction of empirical life (samsaraparinirvana) . They are 
Sunyata. It is non-dual, iiTelative, unconditioned, absolute. 
It is neither eternal nor ephemeral. It is the absolute essence 
of all phenomena. It is their ultimate grotmd. Hence the mind 
should be concentrated on the unborn (anutpada), non-dual 
(advaya), essenceless (nihsvabhava) Sunyata.’ 

There are seven kinds of Sunyata : (1) Uaksanasunyata ; 
(2) Bhavasvabhavasunyata; (3) Apracaritasunyata; (4) Pracarita- 
sunyata ; (5) Sarvadharmanirabhilapyasunyata ; (6) Paramartha- 
ryajnanamahasunyata ; (7) Itaretarasunyata. (1) All objects are 
interdependent on one another ; they have no special charac- 
teristics in themselves ; they are indeterminate in their nature ; 
they cannot be determined by reference to other objects ; hence 
they are rmdefinable by specific characteristics (laksanasunyata) . 
(2) All objects are devoid of positive essences, since they arise 
from non-existence of their essences or self-natures ; this 
characteristic constitutes their essencelessness (bhavasvabhava- 
sunyata) . Individualization is the imaginary construction of 
the mind. (3) All aggregates (skandha) are devoid of activities 
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which appear to be real, since Nirvana, free from activity, is 
already embedded in them. The non-acting of the skandhas is 
characterized as emptiness (apracaritasunyata). (4) The skandhas 
are devoid of selfhood and all that belongs to selfhood. Their 
activities are due to the combination of causes and conditions, 
and therefore phenomenal appearances. They are characterized 
by emptiness (pracaritasunyata) . (5) All dhannas are devoid 

of self-natures which can be defined ; they depend for their 
existence upon our imagination (parikalpita) ; hence they are 
imdefinable or unnameable. This imnameability is a form of 
emptiness (nirabhilapyasunyata) . (6) When the ultimate reality 
(paramartha) is reahzed in our inner consciousness, all theories, 
all wrong ideas, and all the traces of beginningless memory 
(vasana) are completely wiped out, and the ultimate reality 
becomes perfectly empty. This constitutes Great Emptiness 
of Ultimate Reality (mahasunyata) . (7) We distinguish objects 
from one another by some specific qualities which are not 
possessed by other objects. The absence of the distinguishing 
qualities of things in one another is emptiness of reciprocity 
(itaretarasunyata).* The doctrine of Sunyata was emphasized 
by the Madhyamika. The Sunyata is not Void or non-entity. 
It is the absolute ground of all phenomena. 

The positive side of the doctrine of emptiness (sunyata) is 
known as the doctrine of Suchness (Tathata). The Lankdvatara- 
sutra insists that when the world is viewed as empty (sunya), 
it is grasped in its Suchness (Tathata) . Suchness can be grasped 
by absolute knowledge (parinifpannajnana) which is the highest 
de^ee of knowledge.^* Tathata, Sunyata, Nirvana, and Dharma- 
dhatu are synonymous. It is the ontological reality. It is 
neither positive nor negative ; it is beyond being (bhava) and 
non-being (abhava) . It is devoid of positive and negative 
characters of our empirical consciousness.® Tathata is realized 
in our inner consciousness (pratyatmatathatajneya) The con- 
ception of Suchness (Tathata) makes the idealism of Lankava- 
tarasutrd undoubtedly absolutistic. Thus it teaches a kind of 
Absolute Idealism. 

It recognizes three degrees of knowledge : (1) imaginary 
(pankalpita), (2) relative (paratantra) ; and (3) absplute (pari- 

•LS., pp. 74-75; SLS., pp. 288-^. * LS., iii. 30-31. 

LS, 11 . 134; vi. 6. * LS., 57, 61, 68, 75, 242. 
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nifpamia), like the Yogacara. The first is the common-sense 
knowledge of multiplicity imconnected with one another. It 
includes illusory knowledge also. The second is intellectual 
knowledge of objects as causally connected with, and dependent 
upon, other objects. It is relative knowledge. It serves our 
practical purposes. It is conventional, empirical, or practical 
knowledge. The highest knowledge of Suchness (Tathata), 
the absolute ground of all phenomena, is absolute knowledge. 
When a rope is mistaken for a snake, we have imaginary (pari- 
kalpita), or illusory knowledge. When it is known as a rope 
depending upon its cause and conditions, we have relative or 
dependent (paratantra) knowledge. When it is known as 
Suchness (Tathata), we have absolute (parini§panna) knowledge. 
It is right knowledge (samyagjnana) . It is the highest intuition. 
It is supra-intellectual knowledge. It is the highest wisdom 
(prajna). 

The imaginary (parikalpita) knowledge apprehends multi- 
plicity, though there is none. It is an imaginary construction 
of the mind in a state of confusion. The relative (paratantra) 
knowledge is free from illusions or imaginary creations of the 
confused mind. It apprehends objects as dependent upon other 
objects. It is the empirical knowledge of appearances. It is 
not yet the highest knowledge. The mind tainted by intellec- 
tual disorders (jneyavarana) and passions (kleSvarana) has 
relative knowledge of appearances, affected by duality and 
relativity.^ The pure mind purged of intellectual and affective 
taints has absolute knowledge of Suchness (Tathata) w'hich is 
imconditioned and vmaffected by all dualism and relativity. This 
is absolute knowledge.* These three degrees of knowledge are 
recognized by the Yogacara. 

Lankdvatdrasutra, like the Madhyamika, recognizes two 
kinds of knowledge : Samvrti, apparent or empirical knowledge, 
and Paramartha, absolute or transcendental knowledge. The 
Parikalpita and the Paratantra knowledge both are empirical 
knowledge ; they are concerned with illusions and appearances. 
The Paratantra knowledge of empirical appearances serves our 
practical purposes (vyavahara). It is intellectual knowledge. 
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But it cannot grasp the ontological reality. Apparent truth 
(samvftisatya) prevails in the world of illusory (parikalpita) and 
relative (paratantra) knowledge. Absolute truth (paramartha- 
satya) prevails in the realm of absolute (pariniipanna) know- 
ledge. The distinction between truth or reality (bhutakoti) and 
its reflected image or semblance (pratibimba) corresponds to 
that between Saifavrti and Paramartha.* 

Our intelligence has two kinds of knowledge : pravicaya- 
buddhi and prati§thapikabuddhi. The former knows a tMng as 
either this or the other, either both or not-both, either existent 
or non-existent, either eternal or non-eternal. But all these 
cannot be the predicates of all phenomena. The latter creates 
imaginary constructions such as hot, liquid, moving, solid, and 
the like, and arranges them in a logical order of cause and 
effect, subject and predicate, and the like. It is logical know- 
ledge. It establishes propositions. It is intellectual knowledge. 
Pravicayabuddhi also is intellectual knowledge. It is not the 
highest knowledge (parini§pannajnana).^ 

Three stages of knowledge are recognized ; (1) mimdane 
knowledge (laukikajnana) of common people who comprehend 
things as either existent or non-existent ; (2) supra-mundane 
knowledge (lokottarajnana) of the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas 
who comprehend things by their individualities and generalities; 
(3) the highest supra -mimdane knowledge (lokottaratamajnana) 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who comprehend the unsubstan- 
tiality (nairatmya) of all phenomena, beyond being and non- 
being, origin and destruction. It is the highest knowledge. 
It is the supreme wisdom (aryajnana) of the Bodhisattva, which 
enables him to enter into the inmost nature (svapratyatma) 
of all the Buddhas.* It is the inner realization of the absolute 
truth (paramarthagocara), the eternal unthinkable (nityam 
acintyam) Suchness (Tathata).* 

There are four stages of meditation : (1) Balopacarika ; 
(2) Arthapravicaya ; (3) Tathatalambana ; and (4) Tathagata. 
(1) The Balopacarika meditation consists in concentration on 
the doctrine of soullessness and impermanence, misery, and 


^ LS., ii. 187; Sagathakam, 299, 54-55, pp. 163-64. 
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impurity. It is practised by tbe Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas. 
(2) The Arthapravicaya meditation consists in concentration on 
the soullessness and imsubstantiality of all dharmas which can- 
not be distinguished from one another by their individualities 
and generalities. (3) The Tathatalambana meditation consists 
in concentration on Suchness (Tathata) behind soullessness of 
all dharmas or phenomena which are imaginary constructions 
of the mind, and are mere appearances of Suchness. (4) The 
Tathagata meditation consists in concentration on the inner 
realization (pratyatmaryajfiana) of Suchness, which is the in- 
conceivable reality.* 

Nirvana is the revulsion (paravrtti) of the mind into its 
pure state of emptiness of the self-nature of all its activities 
on the cessation of the dispositions (vasana) of all cognitions, and 
of the dispositions of mental cognitions, manas, and the Alaya- 
vijnana. It is the inner realization of Suchness which is free 
from the imaginary constructions of being and non-being, the 
eternal and the transient, and individualities and generalities. 
It differs from the Nirvana of the Sravakas and the Pratyeka- 
buddhas, which is a state of desirelessness arising from the 
knowledge of the generalities and individualities of things, un- 
tainted by errors and illusions due to absence of attachments. 
It is not death, since it is not followed by rebirth. It is not 
destruction, since compound things only are liable to destruc- 
tion. Thus it is different from death or destruction. It is the 
inner realization of the eternal, tmthinkable Suchness which is 
the essence of the mind. It is the intuition of the Absolute. 
Nirvana is realized when one sees into the abode of Suchness 
which is formless and beyond origin and destruction.* It is 
Tathata (Suchness), Tattva (Thatness) realized in the inmost 
consciousness of the Tathagata. It is a state of pure intuition. 
It is the supreme wisdom, which is eternal, and arises from its 
intrinsic nature.* 

Astasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitdsutra emphasizes the idea of 
Emptiness (sunyata), while Lankdvatdrasutra emphasizes the 
self-realization of the transcendental truth of no-birth, though 
it discusses the various kinds of Sunyata. When there is no 
actual perception of the truth, no actual seeing of the origin 
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of things, all these philosophical views end in nihilism.* 
Prajndparamitdsutra teaches that what is known as mind in dis- 
cursive reasoning is no-mind (acitta), though Mind cannot be 
reached without it. There is Mind that is no-mind, that is 
neither being nor non-being, neither to be perceived nor 
grasped. This view of no-mind-ness (acittata) corresponds to 
the Lankivatdra view of Cittamatra or mind only. “Both start 
from the untenability or unknowability of ultimate reality 
which is beyond the dualism of being and non-being, of birth 
and death ; and while the one ends in a form of negativism, 
the other comes to the aflBrmation that there is nothing but 
Mind. At the bottom of these two propositions, however, 
there is but one experience, for both aim at the realization of 
one and the same fundamental truth. 

The Yogacara Vijnanavada emphasizes the subjectivity of 
external objects of perception, which are mere names and our 
own subjective creations without any foundation in realities. 
The mind particularizes and discriminates individual objects, 
and is deluded into believing that they are real, and becomes 
attached to them. “When the vijnana takes no hold on an 
objective world, it abides in the Vijnaptimatratva, for when 
there is nothing to be grasped, there is no grasping.”’ This is 
the gist of the Vijnanavada as presented by Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu. Lankdvatara agrees with the Yogacara Vijnanavada 
that the world is a subjective creation of the mind, but it 
emphasizes the reality of Mind-only (cittamatra). The ‘Citta- 
Matra' is not the individual empirical mind which functions as 
Manas and Vijnana. It is the principle of mentality. It is prior 
to all discrimination. It is prior to the duality of subject and 
object. It is the Alayavijnana, the universal Mind. It is beyond 
particularization. It is grasped by non-discriminating wisdom 
(avikalpa jnana), supreme wisdom (aryajnana), enlightenment 
(prajna) . It is realized in the inmost recess of consciousness. It 
is called the Mind (citta).’ “The transcendent mind, or Mind 
itself, or ‘Mind-only’ is the chief subject of the text’.” Lanka- 
vatdra is metaphysical in its outlook, while the Yogacara 
Vijnanavada is epistemological in its standpoint. 
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The doctrine of subjectivity of the external world is 
emphasized by the Yogacara Vijnanavada. The doctrine of 
negativism or emptiness of all phenomena is emphasized by 
Prajndpdramitasutra and the Madhyamika. The doctrine of 
Tathata is emphasized by the Mahaydnasraddhotpddasdstra. It 
is adopted by the Yogacara Vijnanavada also. All these doctrines 
are found in Lanhdv atdrasv.tr a with an emphasis on the reality 
of the Transcendental Mind (cittamatra) . It does not teach 
subjectivism or solipsism. We have adopted Suzuki’s inter- 
pretation of the idealism taught by it. 

5. The Yogdcdra Vijnanavada. 

The Vaibha§ika advocates direct realism. He recognizes the 
reality of external objects which are directly perceived. The 
Sautrantika advocates indirect realism. He recognizes the 
reality of external objects, which are inferred from their 
cognitions produced by them. External objects produce their 
cognitions and imprint their forms on their cognitions. There 
is likeness (sarupya) between the forms of cognitions (jnana- 
kara) and the forms of objects (visayakara) . The cognitions are 
directly perceived. The external objects are inferred from them 
as their causes. This doctrine is representationism. It paves 
the way for subjective idealism which reduces external objects to 
ideas (vijnana). The Yogacara denies the reality of external 
objects and reduces them to subjective cognitions. He advocates 
Vijnanavada. Asahga (450 A.D.) wrote Yogdcdrabhumisdstra, 
an important work on it. The name Yogdcdra may be derived 
from it. The Vijnanavadins used to practice yoga, and hence 
might be called Yogacaras. Maitreyanatha (400 A.D.) was the 
founder of the school. Asanga and his brother Vasubandhu 
(500 A.D.), Dinnaga (600 A.D.), Dharmakirti (700 A.D.), 
Santaraksita (800 A.D.), and ElamalaSila (800 A.D.) were im- 
portant writers of the school. 

The Yogacaras do not recognize the reality of external 
objects. They reduce them to cognitions (vijnana). Therefore 
they are called Vijnanavadins. Their main arguments are sum- 
marized here. Lankdvatdrasutra regards external objects as un- 
real and false like dreams, day-dreams, illusions, and hallucina- 
tions. It regards them as transformations of the Alayavijnana, 
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the cosmic mind, which is stirred up into the waves of mental 
modes. Object-cognitions are the modes of the cosmic mind. 
There are no objects apart from cognitions. When they are 
J2xamined by the intellect, they are found to be indefinable 
i(anabhilapya) and essenceless (nihsvabhava) . Object-cogni- 
tions (pravrttivijnana) arise from the Alayavijnana or receptacle 
consciousness.^ 

Vasubandhu recognizes the reality of consciousness 
{vijnapti) only, which manifests non-existent objects like the 
illusory hair and double moon. Citta, manas, vijnana, and 
vijnapti are synonyms. Objects are self-creations of thought. 
The self-evolving thought, or cosmic mind (Alayavijnana) trans- 
forms itself, on the one hand, into different subjects, and into 
‘different objects, on the other. All dhannas, subjective and 
objective, are fruitions (vipaka) of the seeds or dispositions 
(vasana) conserved in the Alayavijnana. One pure consciousness 
(vijfiaptimatra) is the ground of the all -conserving mind. There 
.are no external objects. They are transformations of the 
Alayavijnana into the foi'm of knowable objects. “ 

Dharmakirti reduces the so-called external material objects 
to sense-data which are nothing but sensations or cognitions 
(vijnana). When we perceive an object, we perceive only its 
colour, length, breadth, thickness, weight, smoothness and the 
like sensible qualities. We can never perceive or infer the 
material object apart from the sense-data. We never perceive 
it as an external object. We perceive only colours, sounds, 
tastes, smells, temperatures and pressures through the sense- 
organs. These sense-cognitions are elaborated by the mind 
(manas) which reflects upon them. Neither the mind nor the 
sense-organs perceive the external material objects. They are 
nothing but cognitions (vijnana). When we examine them 
thoroughly, they disappear into nothingness ; only their 
cognitions are left behind. Feelings of pleasure and pain are 
felt by the mind as subjective mental modes. It is quite evident. 
Even the so-called external objects are forms of cognitions. 
The apprehending cognition (grahaka) and the apprehended 
object (grahya), subject and object, are the forms of cognition 
which is one and self-identical. The distinction of subject and 
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object falls within cognition (vijnana). The object is not out- 
side cognition. Subject does not exist without object. Object 
does not exist without subject. They are inseparable from each 
other. They are forms or aspects of the same cognition. 
Cognition (vijnana) is the only reality. It is in its essential 
nature formless. But it assumes the forms of subject (grahaka) 
and object (grahya), cognitional forms and object forms. 
Object-cognitions are due to the revival of the impressions 
(vasana) deposited in the mind. They are not excited by ex- 
ternal objects. Vijnana is the only reality. The inner and the 
outer are its forms. The distinction of subject and object is 
illusory. We stick to it for the practical purposes of our life. 
The distinction is not real. Dharmakirti’s arguments remind 
us of Berkeley’s arguments.* 

Santaraksita and KamalaSla give the following arguments 
for the non-existence of external objects. (1) A cognition is self- 
aware (svasamvedana) . Its essential nature consists in self- 
awareness. It reveals itself. It is self-revealing consciousness. 
It does not apprehend an external object. It is not apprehended 
by the permanent self, since it is non-existent. There is neither 
a permanent self nor an external object. There is only a series 
of self-aware cognitions (vijnana). Cognitions manifest them- 
selves as cognitions of blue, yellow, and the like, though there 
are no external objects. Vijnana alone is the reality. (2) An 
object is said to be unconscious and material. A cognition is 
conscious and mental. There is no relation of identity or 
causation between them. A cognition is not identical with an 
object. It cannot generate an object. Nor can an object 
generate a cognition. Hence a cognition can never apprehend 
an external object. (3) ‘‘A formless (nirakara) cognition cannot 
come into connection with an external object. So it cannot 
apprehend it. The cognition is devoid of the form of the object. 
Therefore it cannot apprehend its real nature, since it has no 
mode (prakara) to represent it.’” Illusory cognitions arise 
owing to avidya, which reveal unreal forms, though there are 
no external objects corresponding to them. (4) The Sautrantika 
holds that an external object imprints its form on the cognition 

^ Pramdnavartika, Ui. 202, 209, 212, 213, 215, 217, 219, 253-55; 
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produced by it so that there is similarity between the form of 
the cognition and the form of the object. If there is complete 
similarity between them, the cognition is unconscious like its 
object. If there is partial similarity between them, the part 
of the cognition which is not similar to its object apprehends it. 
Therefore every cognition can apprehend every object. Further, 
a uniform cognition apprehends a multiform object. An im- 
extended cognition apprehends an extended object. Therefore 
there is no correspondence between a cognition and its object. 
Even a cognition with a form, cannot apprehend an external 
object. (5) A cognition with a different form (anyakara) can- 
not apprehend an external object. If a cognition with one form 
apprehends an object with another form, then every cognition 
would apprehend every object, and a particular cognition 
would not be necessary to apprehend a particular object. There- 
fore a cognition can never apprehend an external object either 
with or without its form or with another form. So the cogni- 
tion alone is the only reality. (6) The cognized object and the 
cognition are invariably apprehended together (sahopalambha) . 
Therefore they are identical with each other. Santarak§ita 
says, “The cognition of blue is non-distinct from the cognition 
of the cognition of blue”. Kamala^a says, “There is one 
and the same cognition of the cognized object (jneya) and of 
the apprehending cognition (jnana).” (7) There is no evidence 
for the existence of an external object. It cannot be preceived 
by a formless cognition or by a cognition with a form. A 
formless cognition cannot come into relation with an object. 
A cognition invested with the form of an object perceives its 
own form. It does not perceive the form of its object. So 
an external object cannot be perceived. Nor can it be inferred 
from the harmony betu'een it and the cognition. Harmony 
means either the capacity for leading to the attainment of the 
object or the capacity for fruitful actions. The external object 
can never be attained because it is non-existent. Cognitions 
can lead to fruitful actions. Therefore an external object can- 
not be inferred. (8) Even if an external object exists, it must 
be perceived either as an aggregate of atoms or as a complex 
whole made of atoms or as a gross object not composed of 
atoms. The first alternative is not tenable. Atoms are imper- 
ceptible. Only gross objects are perceived. Atoms cannot 
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produce the cognition of a gross object. The second alternative 
cannot be maintained. The external object caimot be a com- 
plex whole made of atoms. The relation betweei^ the whole 
and the parts cannot be explained. The third alternative also 
is untenable. The external object cannot be a gross object 
not composed of atoms. Its nature cannot be defined. So it 
does not exist. It is an unreal appearance. Cognition is the 
only reality.^ 

Madhavacarya (1400 A.D.) gives the following arguments 
of the Yogacaras against the existence of external objects. 
Dharmakirti says, “One who does not perceive cognitions can- 
not perceive their objects.” But cognitions are aware of 
themselves (svasaihvedana) . They do not perceive external 
objects. (1) An external object does not exist. If it exists, 
it is either produced by an entity or not. If it is produced by 
an entity, it cannot have permanent existence. If it is not 
produced by an entity, it can have no existence, for to exist 
is to come into being. (2) An external object cannot produce 
a cognition by which it is apprehended. When the cogntion 
is produced, the object has ceased to be. Therefore it appre- 
hends a past object. But we perceive a present object. There- 
fore a cognition cannot apprehend an external object ; it 
apprehends itself. If a past object can be apprehended by a 
cognition produced by it, then the sense-organs also would be 
apprehended by a cognition which is produced by them. 
But the sense-organs are imperceptible. (3) If an external 
object exists, it is either an atom or a whole (avayavin) com- 
posed of parts or atoms. It cannot be an atom, since it is im- 
perceptible. Nor can it be an aggregate of atoms. If it is an 
aggregate of atoms, it is either different or non-different from 
the atoms. If it is different from the atoms, it cannot be said 
to be composed of atoms. If it is non-different from the atoms, 
they cannot produce the cognition of a. gross body. Further, 
an atom cannot combine with other atoms either partially or 
entirely. It caimot combine partially because it is partless. It 
cannot combine entirely because total interpenetration of 
atoms cannot produce grossness in the aggregate of atoms. 
Therefore the external object does not exist. (4) An external 

'Ibid, pp. 12-34; Tattvasamgraha and Tattvasaihgrahapaniika, Vol. I, 
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object independent of a cognition does not exist ; so a cognition 
manifests itself. A cognition is self-aware. There is no cognized 
object apart from the cognition. There is no other cognition 
to apprehend it. There is no subject (grahaka) or object 
(grahya). A cognition apprehends itself. It is self-subsistent. 
(5) If an external object exists, a cognition can never enter 
into relationship with it, and therefore can never perceive it. 
Uniform relation between a cognition and its object can be 
explained by identity only. Causality cannot account for it. 
Therefore the cognized object is identical with the apprehending 
cognition. (6) The identity of the object with its cognition is 
inferred from the simultaneous perception of them. Whenever 
we perceive an object (e.g., blue), we perceive also the cogni- 
tion of the object (e.g., the cognition of blue) at the same time. 
Therefore the object is identical with the cognition. The 
apparent difference between them is an illusion like the appear- 
ance of the double moon. A cognition, which is devoid of 
parts, appears to be divided into subject (grahaka) and object 
(grahya), though the apprehending cognition is identical with 
the apprehended object. The cognition reveals or apprehends 
itself. That which is apprehended by a cognition is not different 
from it. (7) Though the cognition is devoid of the distinction 
of subject and object, it appears to be polarized into the 
duality of the apprehending cognition (grahaka) and the appre- 
hended object (grahya) owing to the dispositions of beginning- 
less avidya or ignorance (anadyupaplavavasana) . The instinc- 
tive roots or impressions of the uninterrupted stream of be- 
ginningless illusion of difference are the cause of the illusory 
appearance of the distinction between a cognition and its object. 
(8) The distinction between real things and imaginary things 
falls within consciousness. Some cognitions which are capable 
of fruitful actions are treated as real things. Others which are 
not capable of fruitful actions are treated as imreal things. The 
difference between a real sweetmeat and. an imaginary sweet- 
meat is a difference between an effctive cognition and an in- 
effective cognition. Pragmatic utility and inutility are the 
tests of reality and unreality. Therefore external objects are 
unreal. They are nothing but their cognitions.' All these 


*SDS., ii. 34-41. 
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arguments tend to show that the Yogacara Vijnanavada was 
subjective ideahsm. Kumarila calls it niralambanavada because 
it recognizes the reality of self-subsistent cognitions with- 
out any basis (alambana) in external objects. The Nyaya- 
Vai&§ika, the Mimainsaka, the Samkhya, the Yoga, the Vedan- 
tists, and the Jaina criticize the Vijnanavada as subjective 
idealism. Their criticisms have been elaborately discussed in 
Indian Realism. But the Vijfianavadins believed in Tathata, 
Sunyata, or the Absolute, and the Alayavijhana. Belief in 
Tathata or Suchness makes the doctrine absolutism. The Alaya- 
vijnana is not the individual mind. It is the cosmic mind, 
which is expressed in the individual mind also. Cognitions 
and objects are transformations of the cosmic Alayavijnana. 
Therefore Vijnanavada is objective idealism. Vasuvandhu re- 
cognizes the reality of one eternal pure consciousness (vijnapti- 
matrata). The Alayavijnana is superimposed on it. Subjective 
cognitions and objective phenomena are its transformations. 
Vasubandhu’s Vijnanavada is absolute idealism. The nature of 
the Alayavijnana is indefinite. Various accounts of it are given. 
There were various phases of Vijnanavada. 

Maitreyanatha, the founder of Vijnanavada, describes three 
degrees of knowledge : (1) illusory (parikalpita) knowledge ; 
(2) dependent or empirical (paratantra) knowledge ; and (3) abso- 
lute (parinispanna) knowledge. Illusory (parikalpita) know- 
ledge consists in false ascription of an idea of imagination to 
an object produced by its cause and conditions. For instance, 
a rope is mistaken for a snake ; the imaginary idea of snake is 
wrongly attributed to a rope which is produced by its cause 
and conditions, though it is ultimately an idea. An illusion is 
the apprehension of a subjective idea (atmakhyati) . Kmpirical 
(paratantra) knowledge is knowledge of objects produced by 
their causes and conditions. Empirical objects, which are not 
self -existent, but dependent on other objects, are apprehended 
by empirical or relative knowledge. The knowledge of a rope 
as a rope is relative. It serves the practical purposes of our 
life. It is ordinary (laukika) and pragmatic knowledge. 
Absolute (parini§panna) knowledge is knowledge of one, non- 
dual, ontological reahty. Suchness (Tathata) is the absolute 
reality. It is grasped by non-discriminative knowledge. When 
the rope is known in its ultimate nature as Suchness, its know- 
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ledge is absolute. Absolute knowledge is supra-intellectual 
intuition. It is non-discriminative (avikalpa). There is no dis- 
tinction of subject and object in it. It is non-dual and dis- 
tinctionless. Empirical knowledge is relative, conventional, 
practical, intellectual and discriminative. It apprehends empiri- 
cal objects or phenomena produced by other phenomena. There 
is distinction of the cognizer (grahaka) and the cognized (grahya) 
in paratantra knowledge, though the distinction is unreal and 
imaginary. Illusory (parikalpita) knowledge is imaginary and 
useless. It apprehends illusory objects. Empirical (paratantra) 
knowledge apprehends phenomena. Absolute (parini^panna) 
knowledge apprehends Tathata.* The relative truth (samvrti- 
satya) of the Madhyamika comprises the parikalpita knowledge 
and the paratantra knowledge of the Yogacara. The absolute 
truth (paramartha-satya) of the Madhyamika corresponds to the 
parini§panna knowledge of the Yogacara. It is enlightenment 
(prajna). 

Asanga, a disciple of Maitreyanatha, distinguishes three 
grades of reality. (1) There is the parikalpitasatta, imaginary 
reality in which a name or an idea of an object caused by an 
illusion is attributed by imagination. (2) There is the para- 
tantrasatta, relative, contingent, or dependent reality, in which 
the three characteristics of the cognizer (grahaka) and the cog- 
nized (grahya) are based on the law of relativity. The cognized 
objects are of three kinds, an apparent word, an apparent object, 
and an apparent body. The cognizers are of three kinds, mind, 
sense-cognitions, and conceptual constructions (vikalpa). The 
relative reality is characterized by a distinction between the 
cognizer and the cognized in their various forms. (3) There is 
the parinispannasatta, absolute reality, which is beyond empiri- 
cal existence, non-existence, and both, which is the same in 
all positive and negative beings, and which is beyond samsara 
and nirvana. It is entirely free from empirical categories. It 
is the ontological reality. It is Tathata. It is neither existent 
nor non-existent, neither such (tatha) nor non-such (atatha), 
neither generated nor destroyed, neither liable to increase nor 
liable to decrease, neither purified nor defiled. It is the absolute 
reality (paramartha) .' 


* Madhyantavibhaga, p. 19. 

» Mahayanasutra.lankS.ra. xi. 39-41 ; vi. i ; SBT., p. 230. 
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Tathata is the eternal reality. It exists in the past, the 
present, and the future. It is not bom. It is not subject to- 
modification. It is unchangeable, immutable, and eternal. It 
is the supreme reality (bhutakoti), the essence of all beings. It 
is micaused, unconditioned, necessary, and absolute. It is the 
essence of the whole universe (dharmadhatu) . It is the noume- 
non. It is Inseparable from the empirical world of phenomena 
which are its manifestations. Phenomena cannot exist apart 
from their noumenon or Suchness. It is grasped by absolute 
knowledge w'hich is supernormal (lokottara)^ The Vijnana- 
vadiu believes in the existence of the absolute reality, Tathata, 
like the author of Lankd-vatdrasutra. He advocates absolutistic 
monism. 

Tathata is the eternal noumenon. “It is the transcendental 
essence of all things in the universe. It is termed ‘Suchness*^ 
because its essential nature is real and eternal. But its real 
nature is indefinable.” Vasubandhu describes the nature of 
Tathata in this manner. Dharmapala says that Suchness is a 
provisional name, that it is said to have a positive nature (bhava) 
because it may be mistaken for nothingness, and that it may be- 
called Sunyata or emptiness. But it is called ‘reality’, since it is 
neither illusory nor subjective.® It is non-dual, one. It is 
beyond existence and non-existence, suchness and non-such- 
ness, birth and death, decrease and increase, purity and 
impiuity. The Bodhisattva knows the emptiness of the illusory 
reality (abhavasunyata), the emptiness of the empirical reality 
of phenomena (tathabhavasunyata) , and the emptiness of the 
absolute reality (prakptisunyata) . He knows the nature of 
emptiness.® Thus Tathata is absolutely essenceless and indefin- 
able. The Yogacara believes in the doctrines of Tathata and 
Sunyata. Lankdvatdrasutra also believes in both. Sunyata 
is not nothingness but essencelessness. 

Asanga and Vasubandhu (500 A.D.) regard the absolute 
reality as one pure consciousness (vi jnaptimatrata) , w'hich is 
pure and eternal. Nirvana consists in entering into this eternal, 
blissful consciousness. Thus the ultimate reality, which is one, 
self-identical, eternal, pure consciousness, and pure bliss, is- 

‘ Madhyantavibhaga, p. 41 ; SET., p. 246. 

•SET., pp. 229-30. 

• MahaySnasutrSlankHra, xiv. 34. 
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different from the Tathata of Aivaghosa, and very similar to 
the Brahman of the Upani§ads.^ It is foundational conscious- 
ness. It is the ground of the Alayavijnana which evolves the in- 
dividual subjects and the objective universe. It is the formdation 
of the cosmic consciousness and the individual consciousness. 

According to Vasubandhu all appearances, subjective and 
objective, are transformations of the eternal principle of pure 
consciousness (vijnaptimatrata). The external objects are self- 
creations or transformations of the pure consciousness in its 
manifestation as the Alayavijnana under the influence of the 
dispositions (vasana) of past experiences. They are false 
imaginative constructions like dreams. Perceptions are like 
dream-cognitions. Both are generated by dispositions (vasana) 
of past experiences. Perception and memory are equally self- 
creations of knowledge. Perceptual cognition is one form of 
self-creation of knowledge in which objects are experienced as 
presented to us. Memory is another form of self-creation of 
knowledge, which depends on perceptual cognition. Both are 
evolved from within the mind ; both are mental creations ; both 
are self-evolutions of thought. Perceptual cognitions are not 
produced in the mind by external objects. The external world 
is self-creation of thought. The individual centres of conscious- 
ness can commimicate with one another through their own 
specific experiences without any common medimn of the objec- 
tive world. There is a real transformation of the self -evolving 
thought into the individual subjects, on the one hand, and the 
objective world of perceived objects, on the other. The indi- 
vidual subjects seem to perceive an objective world external to 
them, though there is no distinction between the subjective and 
the objective, both being equally self-evolutions of thought. 
Vasubandhu regards subjects and objects as real transforma- 
tions of the self -evolving thought, while Asvaghosa regards them 
as iUusory transformations of Tathata through ignorance. The 
know’able objects, according to Vasubandhu, are not material, 
but real transformations of knowledge. The ground of trans- 
formation, the vijnana or consciousness, exists. There are no 
external objects, but there are only the transformations of con- 
sciousness in the form of knowable objects.^ 

^ Das Gupta : Indian Idealism, pp. 120, 123. 

• TrimSika, Indian Idealism, pp. 110-12. 
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The eternal and unchangeable, pure consciousness, the 
vijnaptimatra, is beyond all experiences. It is transcendent and 
non-empirical. It is the ground of the Alayavijnana, the evolv- 
ing cosmic consciousness, which is transformed into the indi- 
vidual subjective centres and the external objective world. The 
nature of the pure transcendent consciousness is indeterminable 
and unthinkable. Even the Alayavijnana with its transforma- 
tions is an imposition on it. The subjective centres and the 
objective appearances are merged in this pure consciousness in 
the state of nirvana. The subjective and objective appearances 
have their foundation in the pure consciousness. It is their 
ground and essence. They are unreal apart from it.^ 

The pure consciousness (vijnaptimatra) is one, homogene- 
ous, and undifferenced. It cannot account for the variety of 
subjective centres and external world. So the Vijnanavadin 
makes the hypothesis of the Alayavijnana. Sthiramati says that 
it is called Alaya because it contains the seeds or potentialities 
of all dharmas which produce defilements, or because all 
dharmas of the world are the effects of the seed-potentialities 
preserved in it, or because it exists in all dharmas in the form 
of a cause. All dharmas or subjective and objective pheno- 
mena exist in a potential state in the Alayavijnana ; it exists in 
them as their cause. It is the cause of the world w’hich is its 
effect. The Alayavijnana and the world are intimately related 
to each other as cause and effect. “ Vasubandhu compares the 
modes of the Alayavijnana to the tide of the ocean which creates 
the mental properties of contact, feeling, and the like under 
the influence of the dispositions (vasana) of good and bad 
karmas. It is the repository of the dispositions (vasana) or seeds 
(bija) of the past experiences of all individuals. It is the con- 
stantly changing stream of consciousness. All individual subjects 
and all objective phenomena spring out of it and merge into it. It 
is the universal cosmic consciousness. It exists in each indivi- 
dual stream of consciousness as the subconscious mind. The 
world is the expression of the Alayavijnana or cosmic conscious- 
ness.® 

According to Vasubandhu the present experiences create 
* Indian Idealism, pp. 119-20. 

\T,^.^^ikSbhasya, p. 18; Abhidharmasutra, Madhyantavibhaga, p. 28. 

TrtmsikS Kariks, 4, pp. 21-22; Vijnaptimdtratasiddhi, pp. 19-21. 
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impressions or seed-potentialities (bija) in the Alayavijnana, and 
the impressions already deposited in it manifest themselves as 
present experiences of the seven kinds of cognitions (vijnana). 
The present experiences again deposit their impressions in the 
Alayavijnana. It is the repository of the innate and acquired 
impressions. The objective world is its creation. The Alaya- 
vijnana is called the first transformation of consciousness. The 
Manovijnana is called the second transformation of conscious- 
ness. The six vijnanas are called the third transformation of 
consciousness.^ 

Citta, according to Asanga, is the ultimate source of all 
things. It has two aspects, phenomenal (lak§ana) and nonmenal 
(bhava). The former is changeable, whereas the latter is un- 
changeable. Again, citta has twofold reflection. It is endued 
with attachment and the like which are the one set of reflec- 
tions. It is endued with faith and the like which are the other 
set of reflections. The moral and immoral dharmas do not 
exist apart from it. Their impressions are preserved in the 
Alayavijnana. They are the fruitions (vipaka) of the impressions 
deposited in it. They are its manifestations. The Alayavijnana 
is the repository of the seeds full of defilement (sasravabija) 
and of the seeds free from defilement (anasravabija) . The 
former comprise the seeds of suffering and the cause of suffering. 
The latter comprise the seeds of the path to th&»extinction of 
suffering and the extinction of suffering. The Alayavijnana 
contains the seeds of defilement and enlightenment. Saihsara 
and nirvana are due to the defiled and undefiled seeds deposited 
in the Alayavijnana. All pravrttidharmas which move the in- 
dividuals in the world of samsara spring from it. All nivjtti- 
dharmas which lead them to enlightenment spring from it. 
The former spring from the seeds full of defilement. The latter 
spring from the seeds free from defilement. The Alayavijnana 
is the active principle which makes the six kinds of cognitions 
(vijnana) move according to the law of karma.“ 

The Alayavijnana is the constantly changing stream of con- 
sciousness. It is the cosmic consciousness which is transformed 
into the visual cognitions, the auditory cognitions, the gustatory 

’ VijnanamatraSastra; SBT., pp. 215, 219. 

’ MahaySnas-utrSlankSraSistra, xi, 34 ; Vifnanamdtraiastra ■ SBT 
pp. 211-13. ' ■’ 
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cognitions, the olfactory cognitions, the tactual cognitions, and 
the mental cognitions, on the one hand, and the sense-data of 
colours, sounds, tastes, smells, and temperatiues, and thoughts, 
on the other. Attention, sense-contact, feeling, determinate 
perception, and volition are its mental properties.^ All pheno- 
mena, subjective and objective, mental and physical, are trans- 
formations of vijnana. They spring from the cosmic conscious- 
ness (Alayavijnana) like its waves. The individual cognitions 
(pravrttivijnana) and the world of sense-data are its transforma- 
tions. “ 

The pure consciousness (vijnaptimatra) is eternal and un- 
modifiable. “It is from the interfunctioning of avidya or ignor- 
ance that theie arises the cosmic consciousness of Alaya- 
vijnana, which contains within it the seed-potentialities of all 
notions representing subjective centres, objects and their cogni- 
tions. On the ground of the Alayavijnana cognitional forms 
are synthesized with particular subjective centres and their 
works in a spatio-temporal order, and in this sense the Alaya- 
vijnana may be regarded as the universal repository of all sub- 
jects and their experiences. The Alayavijnana is only a hypo- 
thetical state which may be regarded as much an imposition 
on the pure consciousness and as false as are the ordinary 
experiences.”^ Dr. Das Gupta opines that the Alayavijnana is 
the cosmic consciousness which is transformed into the indivi- 
dual subjects and their experiences, on the one hand, and into 
the spatio-temporal order, on the other. But he t hink s it to 
be a false imposition on the pure consciousness. It is a hypo- 
thetical state. The Alayavijnana is the cosmic collective con- 
sciousness which contains the seed-potentialities of all subjective 
and objective phenomena or dharmas. Its relation to the pure 
consciousness (vijnaptimatra) is unintelligible. The pure con- 
sciousness is eternal and unchangeable. How it can be trans- 
formed into the active cosmic consciousness or Alayavijnana 
is inexplicable. It may be a false superimposition on the pure 
consciousness due to ignorance (avidya) . But if it is a mere super- 
imposition, the individual subjects and their experiences and 
the spatio-temporal world cannot be regarded as its real trans- 


* Vijnaptimatratasiddhi, pp. 19-21. 

* YogacSrabhumi; DarSanadigdar\ana, p. 718. 

* Indian Idealism, pp. 120-21. 
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formations. The Alayavijnana is not the Atman of the Upani- 
sads- The Atman is imchangeable and immutable. But the 
Alayavijnana is the growing, developing, and mutable cosmic, 
consciousness. The pure consciousness (vijnaptimatra) corres- 
ponds to the Atman. It is one, eternal, and immutable. It 
does not contain the seed-potentialities of the past experiences. 
But the Alayavijnana is their receptacle. It is the intermediate 
principle which relates Tathata with the empirical world in 
Mahdydnasraddhotpddasastra and Lankdvatdrasutra. It is the 
intermediate principle that relates the pure consciousness 
(vijnaptimatra) with the empirical egos and the empirical world 
according to Asanga and Vasubandhu. There are slight varia- 
tions in the different works as to its nature. Suzuki regards 
the Alayavijnana of Lankdvatdrasutra as the super-individual 
mind. Das Gupta regards the Alayavijn^a of Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu as the cosmic consciousness. Keith also regards it 
as the cosmic consciousness. Ananda Coomarswami also regards 
it as the cosmic mind. “There does exist”, he writes, “a 
cosmic, not impersonal, Mind, called Alayavijnana, the All- 
containing, or ever-enduring. Mind. All things in the universe 
rest in, or rather consist of this substrate. It is sometimes con- 
fused with Suchness, but actually it corresponds rather to the 
saguna (qualified) than the nirguna (imqualified) Brahman 
of the Brahmans. According to the Yogacaras, it is in this 
Cosmic Mind that the germs of all things exist in their ideality. 
In other words, the objective world consists entirely of mind- 
stuff, and it is the illusion bom of ignorance that projects the 
real ideas into an external and phenomenal universe.’” Thus 
the Yogacara Vijnanavada appears to be objective idealism. 

The Alayavijnana, the receptacle consciousness, is the 
foundation both of the external and the internal w'orld ; it is 
the essence of the inanimate world ; it is the life that grows 
in the organic world. It attains sensation and perception in 
animals. It attains retention, association, discrimination, and 
thought in the higher animals and men. It is the energy that 
produces matter, hfe, and mind. This is the cosmic evolution of 
the Alayavijnana. 

“The receptacle consciousness gives rise to the corres- 


‘BGB., p. 252. 
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ponding receptacle consciousness of the individual, as well as 
to the sense-organs and sense-objects. Then develops — ^from 
the influence of past impressions — ^the defiled mind (kli§ta- 
manas) which distinguishes subject and object ; fecundated 
by the receptacle consciousness, it becomes aware of a world 
as external, and confers on it mental determinations of form 
and shape. Then develops mind or normal consciousness 
(manovijnana), which discriminates the various phenomena, 
and it, fecundated by the receptacle consciousness, develops 
the conception of like and dishke. Then come the five forms 
of consciousness corresponding to the sense-organs, visual, 
aural, nasal, taste, and touch consciousness, which fecundated 
by the receptacle consciousness, give the presentation of the 
world of experience. The interaction of the whole body of 
these factors is necessary for the knowledge of the world ; 
without, for instance, sight consciousness there could be no 
vision of colour ; without the infected mind one could not 
discriminate form or size, and without the receptacle conscious- 
ness neither the individual nor the world would exist. Mind 
is the cause proper (hetu), infected mind and the receptacle 
consciousness the conditions (pratyaya), and the experienced 
world the fruit. The ordinary mind sees in the infected mind 
the final reahty ; Bodhisattvas recognize beneath it the receptacle 
consciousness as its prius.”^ 

Four kinds of nirvana are distinguished. (1) Nirvana is 
equivalent to the Dharmakaya, the body of the Law, the pure 
essence of the universe. Every individual, in his inner essence, 
is one with the Dharmakaya. He possesses nirvana in his 
essential nature. (2) Upadhise§anirvana, or nirvana with 
residue of vital basis is enlightenment achieved by an individual, 
who still continues to work out his. accumulated karmas. (3) 
Anupadhi&sanirvana, or nirvana without residue of vital basis 
is complete liberation of death. (4) Nirvana without basis 
(apratisthita) is absolute enlightenment which generates deter- 
mination to bring enlightenment and supreme bliss to all 
creatures. It is superior to the enlightenment of the Sravakas 
and the solitary Buddhas.^ 


* BP., pp. 256-57. 

’ VijnS-namUtraSHstra; BP., pp. 257-58. 
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6. The Sunyavdda of Prajhapdramitasutra 

Pancavimsatisdhasrikd Prajndpd,rainitd emphasizes the 
essencelessness and emptiness (sunyata) of all phenomena 
and ends in negativism. It mentions twenty kinds of Sunyata. 

(1) Adhyatmasunyata : The visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, 
tactual, and mental cognitions are devoid of an eternal soul ; 
they are soulless phenomena without any noumenal substrate. 

(2) Bahirdhasunyata : The sensible qualities of colour, sound, 
odour, taste, and touch are phenomena devoid of noumenal 
essences ; they are devoid of permanent entities. (3) Adhyatma- 
bahirdhasunyata ; The eyes, the ears, the nose, the tongue, 
the skin, and the manas are devoid of colour, sound, odour, 
taste, and touch. The sensible qualities of colour, sound, odour, 
taste, and touch are devoid of eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body, 
and manas. They are devoid of permanent noumenal sub- 
strates. They are essenceless. (4) Sunyatasunyata ; All dharmas 
are essenceless ; even essencelessness is essenceless. Sunya is 
not an ontological reality which can be achieved. It also is 
essenceless. (5) Mahasunyata ; Directions are relative to one 
another ; the eastern direction is relative to the western direc- 
tion ; the northern direction is relative to the southern direc- 
tion ; the upward direction is relative to the downward direction. 
They are not really eastern, western, northern, southern, up- 
ward, and downward. They are essenceless and imaginary. 
This is called Mahasunyata. (6) Paramarthasunyata : Para- 
martha is nirvana which is the i gation of phenomena. 
Nirvana is essenceless. It has no noumenon. (7) Samskrta- 
sunyata : Compotmd things generated by desires (kamadhatu), 
material elements (rupadhatu), and immaterial formless elements 
(arupadhatu) are essenceless phenomena devoid of noumena. 
(8) Asamskrtasunyata : Non-composite things are devoid of 
origin, continuance, and destruction. But non-production, non- 
continuance, and non-destruction are mere conceptual construc- 
tions. They are relative to each other. Composite and non- 
composite beings are relative to each other. Both are essence- 
less, imsubstantial phenomena devoid of noumena. (9) Atyanta- 
sunyata : That whose end is not perceived is atyanta ; it is 
essenceless. Eternal is one end. Destruction is the other end. 
There is nothing between them which can distinguish the eternal 
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from the transitory, which are essenceless. (10) Anavaragra- 
sunyata : The beginning, the middle, and the end are relative 
to one another and therefore essenceless. They are mere pheno- 
mena devoid of intrinsic essences ; The beginning is devoid 
of beginning. The middle is without the middle. The end is 
endless. (11) Anavakarasunyata : Anavakara is anupadhi&§a 
nirvana which can never be removed. Removal is an act which 
is relative to the act of non-removal. Non-removal is relative 
to removal. It is essenceless. It is a mere phenomenon with- 
out a noumenal essence. (12) Prakrtisunyata : The natiures of 
all produced or unproduced things can neither be produced nor 
destroyed by Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas and Tathagatas. They 
can neither be changed nor kept unchanged. They are essence- 
less phenomena. (13) Sarvadharmasunyata : All dharmas, pro- 
duced and non-produced, are relative to one another, and there- 
fore essenceless. All the five skandhas, the sense-organs, the 
ayatanas, the vijnanas, the contacts, and the feelings are pro- 
duced (samskrta-dharma) . They are mere phenomena devoid of 
noumenal essences. (14) Svalaksapasunyata : All composite and 
non-composite things have their specific characters (svalak§ana) 
or individualities by which they are recognized by us. Visibility 
is the specific character of colour. Apprehensibility is the 
specific character of feeling. Denotation is the specific character 
of a name. Impressibility is the specific character of a dis- 
position. Manifestation is the specific character of a vijnana. 
These specific characters are devoid of essences, since they are 
produced by their causesTand conditions. They are mere pheno- 
mena without noumenal essences. (15) Anupalambhasunyata : 
The past, the present, and the future are relative to one another ; 
they cannot be conceived apart from one another. The future 
cannot be perceived in the past. The past cannot be perceived 
in the future. The past and the future cannot be perceived in 
the present. The present cannot be perceived in the past and 
the future. So the past, the present, and the future are mere 
essenceless phenomena. Time is a mere conceptual construction. 
(16) Abhavasvabhavasunyata : Composite things are produced 
by the conjunction of certain other things. They have no in- 
trinsic nature (svabhava), since they are produced by the con- 
junction of their causes and conditions. Their natures depend 
upon their causes and conditions. Even conjunction is essence- 
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less. So composite things are devoid of their intrinsic natures 
which are essenceless phenomena. (17) Bhavasunyata : The 
fivefold aggregate (pancaskandha), which is said to be the soul, 
is essenceless. An aggregate is a collection of its constituents. 
It is not self-existent. It depends upon its constituents. So it 
is an essenceless phenomenon. (18) Abhavasunyata ; Non- 
composite (asaifaskrta) things, aka& (space), pratisamkhya- 
nirodha, and apratisamkhyanirodha are mere negations of 
■empirical objects. They are mere phenomena devoid of nou- 
menal essences. (19) Svabhavasunyata : All objects are supposed 
to have their intrinsic natures (svabhava) which are not pro- 
duced but manifested by the supernormal insight of the 
enlightened persons. But they are mere essenceless phenomena, 
and cannot therefox'e be manifested. (20) Parabhavasunyata : 
Things have an ontological reality which is self-existent. It is 
called dharmata. It is not affected by the birth and death of 
Tathagatas. It is eternal. It caimot be produced by other 
things.^ Prajndpdramitd emphasizes the relativity and empti- 
ness, essencelessness, or phenomenality of all objects of empiri- 
cal knowledge, though it recognizes the ontological reality of 
the eternal Dharmata behind all phenomena. Lankd'vatdra 
emphasizes the transcendental reality, Dharmata, Tathata, or 
Tattva which can be realized in the inmost recess of conscious- 
ness by supra-intellectual intuition. Prajndpdramitd gives a 
philosophy of relativism, negativism, and phenomenalism. 

7. The Mddhyamika Sunyavdda 

The Prajridpdramitdsutras dogmatically asserted the empti- 
ness (sunyata) of all phenomena without giving any reasons, 
the Madhyamikas, Nagarjima (200 A.D.) and his followers, 
established the doctrine of Sunya by employing dialectics. 
Nagarjuna wrote Mulamddhyamikakdrikd, his own commen- 
tary on it named Akutobhayd preserved in Tivetan rendered 
into Chinese by Kumarajiva (405 A.D.), Vigrahavydvartant, 
Suhrllekha, and some other works. Aryadeva (200 A.D.) wrote 
Catuhsataka, Cittavisuddhiprakarana, and Hastabdlapraka- 
rana. Buddhapalita (600 A.D.) wrote a commentary on 


' Pancavimtatisahasrika Prajnaparamita, edited by N Dutt COS 
28, 1934, pp. 195-98. ’ ' ' 
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Mddhyamikakdrika. Bhavaviveka (600 A.D.) wrote Madhya- 
mikakdrikdvydkhyd, Madhyamahrdayakdrikd, Madhyamdr- 
thasanigraha, and Hastaratna. Candrakirti (700 A.D.) wrote 
Prasannapadd, a famous commentary on Mddhyamikakdrika,. 
Mddhyamikdvatdra, and Catuhsalakatlkd. Santideva (700 A.D.) 
wrote Siksdsamuccaya and Bodhicarydvatdra. Nagarjuna was 
not the originator of Sunyavada. The relation of Mddhyami- 
kakdrikd to Prajndpdramitd cannot be determined. 

All Buddhists, Hinayana and Mahayana, believe that the 
empirical world consists of impermanent phenomena governed 
by the law of cause and effect. The Vaibhasikas maintain 
the existence of eternal atoms which are manifested as 
impermanent phenomena. The Sautrantikas maintain the 
existence of momentary atoms and elements and their aggre- 
gates. Both believe in the real existence of the world, and 
dispense with a personal Creator or God. But the Mahayanists 
believe in the Absolute Reality or Sunya which is eternal. The 
Yogacaras regard it as the basis of the Alayavijnana which 
creates all empirical minds and phenomenal objects. They 
regard the world as the self-creation of the cosmic mind, and 
consider external objects to be subjective ideas of the mind. 
The Madhyamikas regard external objects and subjective 
cognitions to be equally essenceless (nihsvabhava) with the 
Sunya as their eternal basis. The Yogacaras recognize the 
existence of Tathata, and identify it with Sunyata. They 
stress the subjectivity of the external world. Therefore they 
are called Vijnanavadins. The Madhyamikas regard subject and 
object, and all objects of thought as relative and conditional, 
and therefore essenceless. They posit the reality of the Sunya 
which is the eternal and absolute reality. It is predicateless. 
It is not void or nothingness. The Madhyamikas are relativists, 
phenomenalists, and absolutists. But sometimes they tend 
towards scepticism, and sometimes towards mysticism. Asva- 
ghosa’s philosophy of Tathata is, in all essential points, the 
same as the Madhyamika Sunyavada, except its belief in the 
existence of the All-conserving Mind (Alayavijnana), as a stage 
in the evolution of Suchness (Tathata) in which consciousness 
is awakened.^ 


Stcherbatsky ; The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 32 . 
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Nagarjuna believes in three degrees of truth or knowledge. 
The Sunya is the absolute truth (paramartha satya). It corres- 
ponds to parinispanna knowledge of the Vijnanavadin. It is 
beyond the phenomena. The relative world of phenomena is 
conventional or relative truth (samvrti satya). Samvrti is the 
veil of ignorance (avidya). It veils the nature of the reality. 
It is that nature of a thing which is determined by its cause 
and conditions. It is the relative, contingent, and dependent 
nature of phenomena. Samvrti satya corresponds to dependent 
knowledge (paratantrajnana) of the Vijnanavadin. Samvrti is 
of two kinds, lokasamvrti and alokasamvrti. Tokasaipvrti is 
the relative truth of the external objects which are recognized 
by common people as empirical realities. Alokasamvrti is the 
illusory truth of illusions of a yellow conch-shell, double moon, 
and the like, which are not shared by common people, but 
which are perceived by the perverted sense-organs of certain 
individuals. Lokasaipvrti is also called tathyasamvrti. Aloka- 
saipviti is also called mithyasaihviti. The former is relative, 
conventional, or pragmatic truth. The latter is illusory truth.. 
It corresponds to parikalpita knowledge of the Vijnanavadin. 
Absolute truth caimot be attained without relative truth, which 
is the indispensable step to it. Those who do not understand 
the distinction between the two kinds of truth cannot know 
the real depth of Buddha’s teaching. The transcendental truth 
(paramartha satya) cannot be taught without the aid of the 
conventional or relative truth (lokasaipvrti), and Nirvana 
cannot be attained without attaining the transcendental truth. 
The Madhyamika does not deny the relative truth of the 
empirical world of phenomena, which is admitted to be real 
by common people, but he denies its absolute truth. He affirms 
the absolute truth of the Sunya or the Absolute which explains 
the world of phenomena. The Absolute is the truth of the 
phenomenal world. ^ The Madhyamika philosophy is so called 
because it adopts the mean between extreme affirmation and 
extreme negation. “ It adopts absolutism on the basis of rela- 
tivism. The Sunya is the Absolute. It is the essence of the 
relative world. 


MK., xxiv. 8-10; lUElV., p. 492; BC.\P., p. 352; p. 353. 

MK., xxii, p. 445. 
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Nagarjuna was one of the greatest philosophers in ancient 
India. He was a great dialectician, like Bradley, and showed 
by his dialectics that all categories of thought were self- 
discrepant and therefore relative, essenceless, or ultimately 
unreal. Subject and object, substance and quality, whole and 
part, cause and effect, time, space, relation, compovmded and 
uncompounded dharmas, change, motion, rest, self-nature 
(svabhava), other-nature (parabhava), knowledge, self, God, 
samsara, and Nirvana are self-discrepant and therefore relative 
or ultimately unreal. Some of the important categories are 
discussed here. 

Substance does not exist apart from qualities. Qualities 
do not exist apart from substance. Substance is a mere 
aggregate of qualities. Substance and qualities are correlative 
to each other. Colour, sound, taste, smell, heat and cold are 
mere sensations which depend upon the eyes, the ears, the 
tongue, the nose, and the skin. They are meaningless apart 
from the sense-organs. They are mere sense experiences. We 
do not know the real nature of a substance. Substance is a 
mere relation that harmonizes its qualities with -one another. 
All relations are transient and unreal. Substance and quality 
are relative to each other, and therefore unreal. Substance is 
regarded as a mere collection of qualities from the conventional 
point of view. It is not an ontological reality. 

Nothing has its own independent nature (svabhava). Heat 
is not the essential nature of fire, for its heat is generated by 
its cause and conditions, and therefore produced and transient. 
The essential nature of a thing must be independent of other 
things. If a thing has no essential nature (svabhava), it can- 
not have other-nature (parabhava). In the absence of self- 
nature and other-natrue, it is not a positive entity (bhava). Nor 
is it a negative entity or non-entity (abhava). Self-nature, 
other-nature, being, and non-being cannot be predicated of 
any thing. ^ The characteristics (lak^ana) cannot exist apart 
from the characterized thing (lak§ya). The characterized thing 
cannot exist apart from the characteristics. They are relative 
to each other. Therefore they are not real." 


’ 3"®; MKV., p. 265. 

’MK., V. 4-5. 
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Causality is unintelligible. A thing cannot be produced 
by itself, by another, by both, or by neither. If a thing exists 
in itself, it cannot be produced by itself. If it is produced by 
another, then light would be produced by darkness. If it is 
neither produced by itself nor by another, it cannot be pro- 
duced by both. If it is not produced by itself or by another, 
then any thing would come into being at any time. An effect 
is said to be produced by its causes, basic cause or support 
(alambana-pratyaya), immediately preceding cause (samanantara- 
pratyaya), concomitant cause (sahakari-pratyaya), and dominant 
cause (adhipati-pratyaya) . But its essential nature (svabhava) 
cannot exist in its causes. The cause and the effect can 
neither be like each other nor unlike each other. Neither 
the existent (sat) nor the non-existent (asat) can be 
produced. Neither of them can have a cause. The 
dharma that comes into being is neither existent nor non- 
existent, nor both. Neither the present, nor the past, nor the 
futoe can be produced. Sometimes the effect is said to be 
produced by a collocation of conditions (samagri). If the effect 
exists in the totality of conditions, it should be perceived in 
it. But it is not perceived in it. If it does not exist in the 
totality of its cause and conditions, then it cannot be produced 
by it. It may be produced by other causes and conditions. 
If the cause (hetu) is destroyed without giving rise to the effect, 
then the effect produced after the destruction of its cause 
would be causeless. The effect cannot come into being along 
with the totality of its cause and conditions at the same time. 
Cause and effect cannot be simultaneous. The two horns of 
a cow springing together cannot be the cause of each other. 
If the effect comes into being before the totality of its cause and 
conditions, then it would be uncaused, and would not require 
any cause and conditions. If the effect comes into being after 
its cause is destroyed and transfers its influence to it, then the 
destroyed cause would again be bom. The present effect can- 
not be related to the past cause. There can be no relation 
between the present and the past, the known and the unknown. 
The identity between the cause and the effect cannot be 
established ; nor can difference between them be established. 
If the cause is identical with the effect, we cannot speak of 
them as cause and effect. If they are different from each other. 
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then the cause would be the same as the non-cause. Again, 
if the cause produces the effect, does it produce it with its 
essential nature or without its essential nature ? It cannot 
produce the effect with or without its essential nature. There- 
fore causality is inconceivable and self-contradictory. The 
relation of cause to effect is incomprehensible. Causality is 
relative and empirical. It is not an ontological reality. In 
the absence of production there are neither compounded 
(sathskrta) nor uncompounded (asaihskita) dharmas.^ 

If there is no production, there can be no destruction. 
There is no death without birth. There is no destruction 
without production. Production and destruction cannot exist 
together because they are self -contradictory. There can be no 
change or modification. One thing cannot change into another. 
A yormg man cannot become old. Youth and old age, which 
are contradictory qualities, cannot co-exist in the same person 
at the same time. An old man is already old. He cannot be 
united with old age. If milk becomes modified into curd, then 
one thing leaves its nature and becomes another. But if one 
thing changes into aother, then any other thing may change 
into curd. When milk exists, there is no curd. No object has 
its essential nature (svabhava) . Everything is essenseless 
(nihsvabhava) . Hence it is irrational to speak of change of 
the nature of one thing into another. Causality itself is 
unintelligible. It cannot accormt for change.^ 

There is neither destruction nor production, neither tran- 
sitoriness nor eternality, neither unity nor plurality, neither 
coming nor going. Dependent origination is not real. The 
highest good is the cessation of all phenomena (prapancopasama) . 
The whole world is devoid of origin and destruction. Produc- 
tion, existence, and destruction are only apparent or pheno- 
menal.^ 

Pratityasamutpada means either production of the non- 
existent depending on causes (hetu) and conditions (pratyaya) 
or production of each and every destructible individual. 
Candrakirti rejects both the meanings. The canon speaks of 


- b 3;^ iv. 6; vii. 20. 21; xx. 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12 13 19 21: 

vii. 34; vii; Ratnavali, 46, 47, 50. > > > > » 

xxi. 1, 2, 3; xiii. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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the production of particular phenomena arising from other 
phenomena on which they depend. Visual cognition is pro- 
duced by the contact of the eyes with a visible object. But 
there can be no contact between the eyes and the object. 
Visual cognition cannot be related to the eye and the object. 
Momentary dharmas cannot come together and produce other 
dharmas either before or after they come into existence or at 
the same time. Every individual person is a collection of 
mental and material dharmas. Every physical object is a 
collection of material dharmas. There is no existence apart 
from dharmas. There is no substratum (dharmin) in which 
dharmas subsist. Momentary dharmas alone are real. But 
they are not self-existent. They depend upon other dharmas. 
But dependent origination is merely phenomenal. It is a mere 
appearance due to ignorance. It is not a real law. There is, 
in reality, neither origination nor destruction. There can be 
no production of a thing by itself, by another, by both, or by 
neither. It is an unintelligible appearance. ‘This happening, 
that happens’. This doctrine of pratityasamutpada really means 
that dharmas or phenomena come one after another, for they 
are essenceless. As they are essenceless (nilbsvabhava), they 
are neither produced nor destroyed. They are void (sunya) 
in the sense that they are devoid of independent reahty 
(svabhavastinya) . Dependent origination is relativity of 
existence. Relativity is an appearance or phenomenon. 
Dependent origination is Sunyata or a designation (prajnapti). 
It is the middle path.* 

The world is said to be a net- work of relations. But rela- 
tions (samsarga) are tmintelligible. Relation can exist between 
two distinct things. But they are not distinct from each other. 
A thing which is produced by another thing, cannot exist 
apart from it. A sprout cannot exist apart from a seed. The 
sprout is not therefore distinct from the seed. They are not 
distinct from each other. So they cannot be related to each 
other. No two things are ultimately distinct from each other. 
Therefore they caimot be related to each other. If, again, 
two things are distinct from each other, they cannot be related 
to each other. Two self-existent and unrelated things cannot 


* MKV., xxvi, p. 542 ; The Conception of Buddhist NirvSna, p. 43. 
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be related to each other. If the distinctness of A is indepen- 
dent of B, then the distinctness of B also is independent of A. 
A and B are independent of each other. If two things are 
identical with each other, they cannot be related to each other. 
Identity and relation cannot exist together. Therefore there 
are no relations and relata. Relations are unintelligible and 
phenomenal. They are not ultimately real.^ 

The whole and its parts are relative to each other. The 
whole cannot exist apart from the parts. The parts cannot 
exist apart from the whole. Neither is self-existent. They 
are dependent on each other. They exist in relation to each 
other. Their relatedness makes them mere appearances. They 
are not ontological realities. They are conditional and pheno- 
menal.^ 

The genus (jati) and the individual (vyakti) are relative 
to each other. The genus or generality cannot exist apart from 
the individuals. In fact, there is no generality at all. The 
so-calied genus of cow (gotva) is nothing but mere negation 
of non-cow. The existence of a cow means its non-existence 
as a horse, a buffalo, and the like. Generality (samanya) is 
mere apoha or distinction of an individual from other things. 
Knowledge involves distinction. Distinction is a relation. 
There is no absolute knowledge. All knowledge is relational. 
Neither generic properties (samanya) nor specific properties 
(vi&§a) of individuals can be known. They are mere pheno- 
mena. They are not ultimately real. 

Motion (gati) is unintelligible. A moves from B to C. 
But A cannot exist in B and C at the same time. Motion 
means co-existence of the same thing in two positions. A is 
not passing the path which has already been passed. A is not 
passing the path which has yet to be passed. The path which 
has neither been passed nor is yet to be passed is incompre- 
hensible. There is no third path except the path which has 
already been passed and the path which is yet to be passed. 
The path which has already been passed is over. The path 
uhich is yet to be passed is not yet. There is no present path 
which is being passed at present. Therefore motion is impos- 
sible. This r eminds us of Zenos’ argument against the 

* MK., xvi. 3, 5-8. 
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existence of motion. If there is no motion, there can be no 
moving agent (gantr). If there is no act, there can be no agent 
of the act. If the moving thing is difEerent from motion, then 
the moving thing can exist without motion, and motion can 
exist without a moving thing. The moving thing cannot be 
identical with motion, since there cannot be a moving thing 
without motion. They can neither be identical with, nor 
different from each other. In fact, motion, the moving thing, 
and the path traversed are unreal appearances. They are not 
ultimate reahties.^ 

Rest (sthiti) is inconceivable. Does a moving thitig (gantr) 
rest? Or does a non-moving thing (agantr) rest? A moving 
thing caimot rest, since motion and rest are contradictory to 
each other. The same thing cannot have motion and rest at 
the same time. A non-moving thing also cannot rest, since 
I it is already at rest. There is no third thing which is neither 
moving nor non-moving, which may rest. Motion and rest 
are relative to each other, and therefore are not ultimate 
realities. They are mere appearances or phenomena.® 

Time is unintelligible. The past, the present, and the 
future are relative to each other. They are not self-existent. 
They exist in relation to each other. The past is that nature 
of an object which was produced, and has been destroyed. 
The present is that nature of an object which has been pro- 
duced but not destroyed. The future is that nature of an 
object which has not yet come into being. If the present and 
the futiure exist depending upon the past, then they would 
exist in the past, since a thing which depends upon another 
thing must exist at the time when it exists. If they do not 
exist in the past, they cannot depend upon the past. If they 
do not depend upon the past, they are non-existent like the 
horns of an ass. Just as the present and the future are non- 
existent apart from the past, so the past and the future are 
non-existent apart from the present, and the present and the 
past are non-existent apart from the future. The present, the 
past, and the future are unreal without relation to one another. 
They are relative and conditioned existence. Therefore they 
are mere appearances or phenomena. Time exists only in 

h- 1, 6, 7, 8, 14, 18-21, 25. 
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relation to things (bhava). It cannot exist apart from them. 
Things are unreal. Therefore time is unreal. It may be 
argued that time exists because quantities of time, e.g., 
moments, hours, days and the like exist. If time had been 
non-existent, these durations would have been non-existent. 
This argument is wrong. There is no tmchanging (kutastha) 
time distinct from moments, hours, and the like, which may 
be known through them. Time does not exist as a compounded 
element (samskrtasvabhava) or as an uncompounded element 
(asamskrtasvabhava) . Therefore time is a mere name 
(saminamatra) , ■ a mere convention (vyavaharamatra) , a mere 
phenomenal appearance (samvrtimatra) 

Space (aka&) is said to be characterized by non-obstruc- 
tion. It does not exist before its characteristic comes into 
existence. If it exists before its characteristic comes into 
existence, then it would be devoid of its characteristic. But 
space which is unobstructed cannot exist. There is no being 
devoid of its characteristic. If unobstructed space exists, it 
cannot take on its characteristic of non-obstruction. If space 
devoid of non-obstruction exists, then also it cannot be charac- 
terized by non-obstruction. Then unobstructedness of space 
cannot be established. Nor can its obstructedness be estab- 
lished. Space is devoid of colotu, form, or visible matter. It 
is a mere negation (abhavamatra) . It is a mere name (nama- 
matra) . There can be no form (rupa) without material 
elements. Nothing exists, which is not produced. Noth- 
ing is eternal (^vata). Eternal space is a mere imagina- 
tion of imthinking people. It is a mere name (samjnamatra), 
a mere convention (vyavaharamatra), a mere phenomenal 
appearance (samvrtimatra). Spatial relations are relative and 
therefore phenomenal. They are not absolutely real.^ 

The Vatsiputriyas and SanuniEyas believe in the existence 
of the soul (pudgala) which is neither identical with, nor 
different from’ the mental aggregates (skandha). It is not 
different from the aggregates, since it vdU then be the Atman 
of the heretical schools. It is not identical with them, since 
it will then be split up into a multiplicity. It is an indefinable 
and inexpressible principle of individuality. The personalists 
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(pudgalvadin) argue that if the self does not exist prior to 
the acts of seeing, hearing, and the like, who will see or hear? 
So the self exists prior to the acts of knowing as the agent. ^ 

Nagarjuna contends that if the self exists without the 
acts of seeing, hearing, and the like, then these acts of knowing 
also can exist without the self. The personalists may argue 
that the self does not exist prior to all the acts of seeing and 
the like, but it exists prior to each act. Nagarjuna urges that 
if the self does not exist prior to all the acts of seeing, 
it cannot exist prior to each act of seeing. If it is the same 
self that sees, that hears, and that feels, then the self 
must exist prior to each act. If one self sees, another self 
hears, and another feels, then there are many selves in a 
person. The self does not exist in the elements by which the 
acts of seeing, hearing, and feeling are generated. The self 
does not exist prior to the acts of seeing, or together with 
them, or posterior to them. If the acts of seeing can take place 
before the self comes into being, there is no use of it at all. 
But there can be no acts without an agent.“ 

If the self is identical with the five aggregates (skandha), 
then it is subject to origin and destruction. If it is different 
from them, then it cannot be characterized by the five aggre- 
gates. The self and the aggregates are related to each other 
as subject (upadatr) and object (upadana), and therefore cannot 
be identical with each other. Subject and object must be 
distinct from each other. If the self does not exist, the mental 
aggregates cannot be said to belong to it. The aggregates are 
due to egoism which is not absolutely real. Egoism is destroyed 
when the aggregates are known to be unreal. When egoism 
is destroyed, the aggregates are no longer generated. The 
consciousness (vijnana) is not the self ; the self is not endued 
with consciousness ; there is no self in consciousness ; there is 
no consciousness in the self. Body, perception, feeling, dis- 
position, and consciousness cannot exist in the self ; nor can 
the self exist in them. The aggregates are soulless. The self 
is soulless. They have no core of reality in them. Buddha 
has taught neither the existence nor the non-existence of the 
self or ego.® 

•MK.| MKV., ix. 2, 4, 7-12. 'MK., MKV., xviii. 1-6. 
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The self is said to be actor (kartr). But the actor and the 
act (kriya) are both unreal. The actor is one who acts. If the 
actor exists, it cannot act. The actor itself is the agent of 
activity. It cannot exist as devoid of activity. Then there 
is no need of its acting again. Therefore the act would be 
without an actor. The actor, the act, and the object of activity 
(karma) are relative to one another. Therefore they are not 
absolutely real. If acts do not exist, their results, merit and 
demerit, do not exist. If merit and demerit do not exist, their 
fruitions in heaven and hberation and the path to them do 
not exist. Thus the actor, the act, the object of action, merit, 
demerit, bondage and liberation, and the way to hberation 
are unreal.^ 

Karma is said to mature after some time and bear fruit 
(karmaphala) . If karma persists till its fruition, it becomes 
permanent. If it is transient, it cannot produce its fruit after 
an interval of time. If karma produces its fruits by its inherent 
nature (svabhava), it must then be permanent, since nature 
cannot be altered. If karma is permanent, it cannot be the 
result of activity. If it is not the result of activity, then there 
will be attainment of unacquired merit and demerit (akrtabhya- 
gama), and there will be no distinction between the virtuous 
and the vicious. If karma, either produced or unproduced by 
its causes and conditions, does not exist, then the actor does 
not exist. If karma and the actor do not exist, then the fruit 
of action also does not exist. If the fruit of action does not 
exist, the enjoyer of the fruit (bhoktr) does not exist. There- 
fore karma and fruit of karma are as unreal as dream, mirage, 
and day-dream. They are not absolutely real.^ 

Knowledge is inexplicable. The eyes, the ears, the nose, 
fhe tongue, the skin, and the manas are the sense-organs. 
Colour, sound, smell, taste, touch, and thought are the objects 
of these sense-organs. They exist in relation to each other. 
Colour cannot exist apart from the eye ; the eye cannot exist 
apart from colour. Sound, smell, taste, touch, and thought 
cannot exist apart from the ears, the nose, the tongue, the 
skin, and the mind ; they also caimot exist apart from sound, 
smell, taste, touch, and thought. The sense-organs cannot 

’ MK., viu. 1-6. 
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apprehend their objects. The eye cannot see itself, and there- 
fore cannot see another object. It may be argued that the 
eye can see another object, though it cannot see itself, even as 
fire can bmn another object, though it does not bum itself. 
This is a false analogy. The act of seeing is unreal like the 
act of bmming. That which has already been seen (dp§ta) is not 
being seen. That which has not yet been seen (adr§ta) is not 
being seen. The object of seeing must be either what has 
already been seen or what has yet to be seen. The object 
already seen is non-existent now. The object not yet seen 
also is non-existent at present. Therefore the object of 
seeing is non-existent. In the absence of the object the act 
of seeing is non-existent. Knowledge is impossible. The 
knower and the known are non-existent. Knowledge depends 
upon the knower and the known. If the knower and the known 
are non-existent, knowledge also is non-existent. Knowledge 
is relative and phenomenal. It is not absolutely real.^ 

The Vaibha§ikas regard nirvana as an ultimate, uncondi- 
tioned, uncompounded (asadiskrta dharma) reality because it 
possesses a character (dharma), a reality (vastu), an individuality 
(svalakfa^ia), an existence of its own (svabhava). It fits in 
with the definition of reality. The Sautrantikas regard nirvana 
as a negative reality. The Madhyamikas define reality as not 
relative or dependent (anapek§asvabhava) . Their conception of 
relativity (sunyata) covers all conditional and eternal elements. 
The absolute becomes meaningless and devoid of individual 
reality without the relative. The relative becomes meaningless 
without the absolute. The phenomenal is meaningless without 
the non-phenomenal. According to the principle of relativity 
the Hinayana nirvana or absolute becomes just as relative as 
the other ultimates of this system. The Madhyamika abandons 
the Hinayana conceptions of reality and causation, together 
with the ultimate reahty of the senses and the sense-data, of 
the mind and mental properties, and of all the elements of 
matter, mind, and forces. The Vaibha§ikas regard nirvana as 
something real (dharma) in which consciousness and life are 
extinct for ever. The Sautrantikas regard it as the cessation 
of the world-process including the cessation of consciousness. 
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In both cases something real is assumed to exist before nirvana 
and to disappear afterwards. This makes nirvana not only 
relative, but a product of causes (samskrta). According to the 
Madhyamika there is no difference between nirvana and samsara. 
“The universe viewed as a whole is the Absolute, viewed as a 
process it is the Phenomenal.”^ Nagarjima says, “Having 
regard to causes and conditions constituting all phenomena, we 
call this world a phenomenal world. This same world, when 
causes and conditions are disregarded, i.e., the world as a 
whole, sub specie ^ceternitatis, is called the Absolute.^ 

Nirvana is the realization of unreality and essencelessness 
of the whole world of becoming. Nagarjuna says, “There is no 
production (utpada), no destruction (uccheda), no aimihilation 
(nirodha), no etemality (sasvata), no unity (ekartha), no plura- 
lity (nanartha), no coming in (agamana), no going out (nirgama). 
The highest good is the cessation of all phenomena.” Nirvana 
is neither lost nor acquired ; it is neither destroyed nor does 
it persist ; it is neither produced nor annihilated. It is neither 
positive nor negative. It is total extinction of all relation to 
positive and negative beings. If it is positive, it is a product 
subject to decay and death. If it is absolute negation of suffer- 
ing and birth, then it is non-eternal. The negation of suffering 
and birth is impermanent. So nirvana is impermanent. Birth 
and death both should be avoided. So nirvana is neither posi- 
tive nor negative. There is no difference between samsara and 
nirvana. All dharmas are essenceless. None of them is finite 
or infinite. None of them is eternal or non-eternal. All essence- 
less things are indefinable and prue in their nature. The 
highest good is the cessation of all phenomena and the extinc- 
tion of all afflictions and knowledge. The impermanent 
aggregates are neither bound nor liberated.® 

The Madhyamika rejects plurality of external objects and 
internal cognitions because of their relativity, and posits the 
existence of the unique, indefinable (anirvacaniya) Essence of 
Being, the One-without-a-second. All the elements have rela- 
tive and contingent reality. The Sunya only has absolute 
reality. “The unique reality, although declared to be im- 


^ Co«cef>tion of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 48. 
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characterizable (anirvacaniya), has been variously described as 
the element of the elements (dharmadhatu), as their relativity 
(sunyata), as thisness (idaipta), as their relation to thisness 
(idanipratyayata), as suchness (tathata), as the suchness of 
existence (bhutatathata), as the matrix of the Lord (tathagata- 
garbha), and lastly as the cosmic body of the Lord, as Buddha’s 
Dharmakaya.”^ Buddha and nirvana are identical with each 
other. Buddha is neither relational nor non-relational, nor 
both, nor neither. Such characteristics are conventional 
(prajnapti). They are imputed characters. The real eternal 
Buddha is cognized by mystic intuition.^ Sometimes sunya 
and asunya both are said to be unreal because they are relative 
to each other. ^ 

Nagarjuna’s doctrine is the middle path (madhyama 
pratipat) between existence and non-existence, between essence- 
lessness (sunya) and essence of being (asunya).'* Sunyata is not 
produced by other causes (aparapratyaya) ; it is absolute calm 
(^nta) ; it is not expressed by empirical definitions and charac- 
teristics (prapanca) ; it is one (ananartha) ; it is apprehended 
by supra-intellectual intuition (nirvikalpa) .* All dharmas are 
essenceless. They are relative and contingent. They are in 
their essence inexpressible (anak§ara). They are manifested as 
calm and pure in the state of enlightenment.® The reality 
has been called Sunya in order to refute all other views. But 
those who cling to the view of sunyata are incurable.^ Nagar- 
juna uses the word Sunyata in two senses, the relative and the 
Absolute. All dharmas are relative (sunya). But they are 
grounded in the Absolute (sunya). Relativism is not the abso- 
lute truth. The relative is the way to the Absolute, which 
caimot be attained without the help of the relative. Nirvana 
caimot be attained without knowing the Absolute.® Though 
the relative has been branded as rmreal like an illusion, a 
reverie, a dream, a magic show and the like, yet it has some 
reahty. It has contingent reality w'hich can serve the practical 
purposes of our life. It has empirical reality. It is unreal in 


‘ The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 47 . 
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relation to the Absolute (sunya).^ The Absolute is inexpressible 
(anak§ara). It can be described by imputed characters (sama- 
ropa) only.^ All relative and contingent phenomena become 
extinct in the Absolute (sunyata).® It cannot be called sunya 
or asunya, or both, or neither, but it is called ^nya in order 
to indicate its nature (prajnaptyartham). Sunya is nirvana. 
Nirvaiia is the state of Dharma (dharmata). It is devoid of 
birth and death. It is beyond the reach of thought and 
language. It is incomprehensible by the intellect. It is in- 
definable and inexpressible by words. All phenomena com- 
pletely cease in it. All knowledge of phenomena ceases in it.* 
All phenomena are essenceless (adi^nta). They have no inde- 
pendent reality. They depend upon other phenomena. They 
become extinct in the Absolute.® The Absolute is neither exis- 
tent, nor non-existent, nor both, nor neither. It is beyond these 
four empirical categories.® It is transcendent and unconditioned. 
It is the absolute ground of the empirical world of phenomena. 
Nagarjuna is not a mere relativist, a phenomenalist, or a 
sceptic. He is an Absolutist. He is a monist. He is a mystic 
and intuitionist. Intellect gives an empirical world of rela- 
tivity and plurality. Intuition gives the nomnenon or the 
Absolute One which is the ultimate truth of all phenomena 
which are lost in it (prapancopa&ma) . Nagarjuna is not a 
negativist or a nihilist. His position is similar to that of 
Bradley. Only he does not in any way characterize the 
Absolute. His Sunya is similar to the nirguna Brahman of 
the Upani§ads, which is beyond thought and language. Nagar- 
juna influenced Gaudapada, Saihkara, and Saihkarite dialecti- 
cians. 

The Vaibhasika advocates radical pltualism of the eternal 
atoms and their momentary manifestations governed by the 
law of dependent origination. The Sautrantika advocates radi- 
cal pluralism of momentary atoms and phenomena determined 
by dependent origination. The Yogacara reduces them to sub- 
jective ideas of the Alayavijnana. The cosmic all-conserving 
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Mind creates empirical minds and empirical objects under the 
influence of instinctive dispositions (vasana). The world is an 
ideal construction of the Alayavijnana which is grounded in 
Tathata. The Yogacara is not a subjective idealist. He is 
an objective idealist. The Madhyamika denies the ontological 
reality of external objects and subjective cognitions because 
they are relative and contingent, and affirms the ontological 
reality of the Sunya or Absolute. Nagarjuna is an Absolutist. 
He is not a nihilist. But his Absolute is transcendent, and 
cannot be related to the relative and phenomenal. The One 
is the ground of the many which are not its expressions. 


8. The Doctrine of Momentariness 

The Sautrantika developed the doctrine of impermanence 
into the ontological doctrine of momentariness. All schools 
of later Buddhism believed in the doctrine of momentariness. 
The Vaibha§ikas believed in the reality of the eternal elements 
and their momentary manifestations. The Sautrantikas rejected 
the eternal elements. The following argmnents are advanced 
to prove the momentariness of all existence. Whatever is 
existent is momentary like a mass of clouds. Existence (sattva) 
consists in causal efficiency or production of effects (artha- 
kriyakaritva). The cause produces its effect either simul- 
taneously or successively. Only momentary causes can pro- 
duce their effects either simultaneously or successively. Perma- 
ment entities are not capable of simultaneous or successive 
production of effects, since the alternatives cannot be proved. 
When a permanent entity produces its effect at the present 
time, has it capacity of producing its effect in the past and 
the future? If it has the capacity, it must produce past and 
future effects in the present moment, since what is capable of 
producing an effect at a particular time must produce it at 
that time. If it has not the capacity, it can never produce 
past and future effects, since what does not produce an effect 
at a particular time is not capable of producing it at that 
time. A piece of stone can never produce a sprout. A perma- 
nent entity does not produce past and future effects at the 
present moment. So it is not capable of producing them at 
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present. Capacity of production and production of effects 
must go together. Causal efBciency cannot exist without pro- 
duction. 

If a permanent entity is said to produce its effects in. 
succession with the help of concomitant conditions (sahakari 
karana), do the concomitant conditions render any aid to the 
permanent entity or not ? If they do not, they are unnecessary, 
and can be dispensed with. If they do, is the aid (upakara) 
different or non-dififerent from the permanent entity? If the 
aid is different from it, then the adventitious aid should be 
regarded as the cause, and not the permanent entity, since 
wherever the adventitious aid is present the effect is present 
and wherever it is absent the effect is absent. If it is urged 
that a permanent entity by its very nature produces its effect 
only when the concomitant conditions co-operate with it, then 
it can never be separated from the concomitant conditions in 
order to produce its effect because it can never be divested of 
its nature. Further, does the supplementation (ati&ya) pro- 
duced by the concomitant conditions produce another supple- 
mentation or not? If it produces another supplementation, it 
will require other concomitant conditions, and so on to infinity. 
It will lead to infinite regress. If the supplementation does 
not produce another supplementation, then the permanent 
entity in co-operation with the concomitant conditions acquires 
a supplementation (ati&ya) and produces an effect. If the 
permanent entity does not require the help of concomitant 
conditions, then the aid or supplementation will always be 
present, and will always produce the effect. But it is contra- 
dicted by experience. Then does the supplementation, though 
it depends on the permanent entity for the production of the 
effect, produce the effect independently of the permanent 
cause (e.g., a seed) or as dependent on it? On the first alter- 
native, the seed w6uld not be the cause of a sprout. On the 
second alternative, there will be infinite regress. The supple- 
mentation will produce another supplementation in the perma- 
nent cause, and so on to infinity. If the aid or supplementation 
is non-different from the permanent cause, then the so-called 
permanent cause ceases to be permanent, since it was devoid 
supplementation before and it now acquires supplementation, 
permanent cause is incapable of causal eflSciency. 
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A permanent entity cannot produce its effect simultane- 
ously. If it produces its effect simultaneously or all at once, 
does it persist after production of its effect or not ? If it persists 
in future, then it will continue to produce the effect which it 
has already produced. But the effect which has already been 
produced need not be produced again. If the permanent cause 
does not persist after production of its effect, then it cannot 
be said to be permanent. Those entities are different from 
each other, which are endued with contradictory attributes 
like heat and cold. The cloud perpetually changes its colotu: ; 
so it is a series of momentary entities. 

It cannot be argued that a permanent entity has capacity 
to produce its effect at one time, and has no capacity to pro- 
duce it at another time, since what produces an effect at a 
particular time possesses the capacity to produce it at that 
time, and what is incapable of producing an effect at a parti- 
cular time does not produce it at that time. A stone can never 
produce a sprout at any time. Thus a permanent entity caimot 
produce its effect simultaneously or in succession. Only 
momentary entities are capable of causal efficiency. All exis- 
tence is momentary. Existence (sattva) consists in causal 
efficiency (arthakriya) . Causal efficiency exists in momentary 
entities only. Permanent entities are incapable of causal 
efficiency.^ 

We attribute identity to a continuousv series of similar 
momentary things. Identity is an illusion produced by 
similarity and continuity of a series of momentary entities. 
There is no identity or permanence of an external thing. The 
flame of a lamp appears to be the same, though it changes 
from moment to moment. The stream of water appears to be 
the same, though it changes every moment. All objects of the 
world are xmdergoing destruction every moment. But they 
appear to persist owing to illusion. 

The Sautrantikas laid stress on the conception of the self 
as a series of momentary cognitions (vijnanasantana) . There is 
no permanent self behind the continuous series of mementary 
cognitions. The preceding cognition leaves an impression 
(vasana) which modifies the succeeding cognition. There is 
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transference of impression (vasanasamkrama) from one cogni- 
tion to another, which accounts for memory. Memory does 
not require a permanent self which is the substratum of 
impressions, and which recollects an object perceived in the 
past. A future member of the same series of cognitions 
remembers a past momentary object perceived by a past 
member of the same series. Recognition is a collection of 
perception and recollection. It does not presuppose a perma- 
nent self ; nor does it apprehend a permanent object such as 
‘this is that Devadatta’. The stream of momentary cognitions 
can accotmt for memory and recognition both. Thus neither 
the self nor an external object is permanent and identical. 
Both are series of momentary entities. 

The Buddhist doctrine of momentariness is severely criti- 
cized by the Jaina, the Nyaya-Vai^§ika, the Mimamsaka, and 
the Vedantist. The Jaina criticism of momentariness is given 
here. First, if the self is not permanent, there can be no 
reaping of fruits, since one member of the series of momentary 
cognitions exerts, and another member of the series enjoys its 
fruit. But it is absurd that one acts and another reaps its 
fruit. We have a distinct recognition of personal identity in 
the form T acted in the past, and the same I enjoy the fruit 
of my action at present’. There is persistence of the perma- 
nent self in the past, the present, and the future. Recognition 
proves the permanence of the self. Secondly, the argument 
that whatever is existent is momentary like a cloud is invalid. 
Is the momentariness of the cloud proved by the same infer- 
ence or by another inference? It cannot be proved by the 
same inference, since the momentariness of the cloud is not 
admitted by the Jaina, whereas the example must be admitted 
to be real by both disputants. It cannot be proved by another 
inference, since that inference will prove momentariness of 
all existence, and the first inference that seeks to prove momen- 
tariness of existence becomes fruitless. Thirdly, causal 
efficiency (arthakriyakaritva) cannot constitute existence 
(sattva), since an illusory object also can produce an effect, 
and would therefore be real. There is snake-bite of an illusory 
snake, which frightens and depresses a person. But the snake 
is not real. The Jaina holds that a substance is identical in 
the midst of originating, perishing, and persisting qualities. 
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Fourthly, it may be contended that the permanent substance 
possesses the contrary attributes of possessing causal efficiency 
and not possessing causal efficiency at the same time, and 
therefore consists of many momentary entities. The Jaina 
rephes that an existent entity is multiform (anekanta), and 
may possess contrary attributes. Fifthly, in a series of 
momentary entities there can be no causal relation. When 
one member of the series is destroyed, it caimot transfer its 
causal energy to the succeeding member of the series. The 
succeeding cognition cannot be modified by the preceding 
cognition in the same series, since it is completely destroyed 
and cannot leave any impression behind to modify the suc- 
ceeding cognition. If the self is nothing but a series of 
momentary cognitions (vijnanasantmia), then there would be 
loss of acquired merit (kitapranafe) and acqmsition of 
unearned merit or demerit (akrtakannabhoga), and there would 
be no transmigration and liberation, and there would be no 
recollection. Therefore the self is a permanent spiritual 
substance. Sixthly, the doctrine of momentariness cannot 
account for knowledge. The object (jneya) does not exist at 
the time when cognition (jnana) comes into existence. The 
cognition does not exist when the object comes into existence. 
If they do not exist at the same time, the cognition cannot 
apprehend an object. If there is no knowledge, all practical 
life will collapse. If the momentary object and the momentary 
cognition are simultaneous, they cannot be related to each 
other as cause and effect, like the two horns of a cow springing 
up simultaneously. The momentary object cannot produce the 
momentary cognition, and be apprehended by it. An rmappre- 
hended object cannot be the basic condition (alambana- 
pratyaya) of the cognition. It cannot be argued that a momen- 
tary object imprints its form on a succeeding momentary 
cognition, since a momentary cognition caimot assume the form 
of the preceding momentary object. Further, it is useless to 
hold that cognitions assume the forms of their objects. Form- 
less cognitions can apprehend different objects by virtue of 
their fitness (yogyata). This is the Jaina view. Perceptual 
cognition, devoid of the form of the object, apprehends the 
object. It does not reflect the form of the object like a mirror. 
If it reflects its form, then it would reflect its remoteness and 
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nearness. But, in fact, it is in the self, and is not apprehended 
as remote and near. Further, if it reflects the form of its 
object, then it would be inert like its object. If it does not 
reflect the inertness of the object, it should not reflect also 
blueness and the like. Hence the Sautrantika doctrine of 
momentariness is not valid. ^ 

9. The Buddhist Epistemology and Logic 

Dharmottara (900 A.D.) defines valid knowledge as the 
knowledge that is in harmony with its object.^ A knowledge 
can be known to be in harmony with its object, if it leads the 
knower to the actual attainment of the object. The knowledge 
does not produce its object, and induces the knower to attain 
it. But it induces the knower to attain its object. It cannot 
make the person attain its object at once. It is not the 
immediate cause of the attainment of the object. Right know- 
ledge leads to recollection of an object perceived in the past. 
The recollection gives rise to desire. Desire gives rise to 
action. Action leads to attainment of the object (arthaprapti) . 
Attainment of the object apprehended by right knowledge is 
its result (pramanaphala). Does right knowledge of an object 
lead to the attainment of the same object? It leads to the 
attainment of an object-moment in the same series. Right 
knowledge also leads to the avoidance of an undesired object. 
Dharmottara gives pragmatic test of the truth, like the Naiya- 
yika. He advocates realistic pragmatism.® 

There are two kinds of valid knowledge, perception and 
inference. Dharmakirti (700 A.D.) defines perception as a 
non-erroneous presentation devoid of all determinations or 
conceptual constructions.'* It is the immediate apprehension 
of an object in its imiqueness (svalak§ana), vmassociated with 
names and other determinations (kalpana) . Indeterminate 
perception alone is perception. It is vahd, since it apprehends 
the uniqueness or individuality of an object devoid of all quah- 
fications. But the so-called determinate perception is not 
perceptual in character, since it is a presentative-representative 
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process involving determinations. It is invalid because deter- 
minations (vikalpa) are not real forms of objects but ideal 
constructions of the mind superimposed upon indeterminate 
and unqualified objects. It is invalid because it apprehends 
an object associated with its name which does not enter into 
its constitution. Indeterminate perception is valid, but deter- 
minate perception is not valid. The former apprehends an 
object in its uniqueness, while the latter apprehends an object 
associated with conceptual constructions, such as genus, 
substance, quality, action, and name. These conceptual 
constructions invalidate determinate perception. In indeter- 
minate perception there is similarity (sarupya) between the 
form of the- cognition and the form of its object. Perception 
is of four kinds, sense-perception (indriyajnana), mental per- 
ception (monovijnana), self-awareness (svasamvedana), and 
yogic intuition (yogipratyaksa) . Sense-perception is the imme- 
diate apprehension of an object through a sense-organ. Visual 
perception of a colour belongs to this kind. Mental perception 
is produced by sense-perception, which is its immediately 
preceding cause (samanantarapratyaya), and the objective 
datum, which comes into being in the second moment, and 
which is similar to the object of sense-perception. When the 
visual organ continues to function, there is sense-perception 
of colour. When it ceases to function, there is mental percep- 
tion of colom". Manovijnana is not mental perception (manasa- 
pratyaksa) of the Nyaya-Vai&sika and the Llimamsaka. All 
cognitions (citta) and feelings (caitta) are aware of themselves 
^svasainvidita). They are self-liuninous. They apprehend them- 
selves. They are not apprehended by the self which is non- 
existent. Each cognition immediately apprehends itself rightly 
without any determinations. So this self-aware cognition is 
perception. Yogic intuition is direct and distinct perception of 
the real nature of objects brought about by the most intense 
meditation. It is not brought about by the sense-organs. It is 
indeterminate and in harmony with its object. These are the 
four kinds of perception. Sense-perception is brought about 
by the object, which is the basic condition (alambanapratyaya), 
the immediately preceding cognition, which is the immediate 
antecedent (samanantarapratyaya), the auxiliary condition {e.g., 
light in the case of visual perception), and the sense-organ. 
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which is the dominant condition (adhipatipratyaya) . This is the 
Sautrantika theory of perception.^ 

Perception apprehends the unique individuality (svalak§a]^a) 
of an object, which is the ontological reality. A real object is 
characterized by the capacity to produce fruitful activity 
(arthakriyasamarthya) . That which is different from it is the 
generic character of an object (samanyalak§ana).. It is its com- 
mon character. It is apprehended by inference. Inference is 
of two kinds, inference for one’s own sake (svartha) and in- 
ference for the sake of others (parartha). The former is the 
knowledge of an inferable property (sadhya) from the know- 
ledge of a mark of inference (linga) which abides in the minor 
term or the subject of inference (pak§a), or in cases which are 
homologous (sapak^a), or which does not abide in cases which 
are heterologous (vipak§a). The middle term (lihga) must have 
three characteristics. It must abide in the minor term. It must 
abide in homologous instances. It must not abide in hetero- 
logous instances. The homologous instance is one in which 
both the probans (hetu) and the probandum (sadhya) abide. 
The heterologous instance is one in which the probans and the 
probandum never reside. If the reason or probans possesses 
these three characteristics, it will invariably lead to the in- 
ference of the probandum. Only the following reasons (hetu) 
possess the three characteristics : (1) a reason which is identical 
in essence with the probandum (svabhava) ; (2) a reason which 
is an effect (karya) of the probandum ; and (3) a reason which 
is not perceived (anupalabdhi) in negative instances. ‘This is 
a tree because it is a Simsapa tree’. This inference is based 
on umformity of identity in essence (tadatmya), which is a 
umfomuty of co-existence. ‘There is fire here because there is 
smoke here.’ This inference is based on tmiformity of causa- 
tion (tadutpatti) , which is a tmiformity of succession. Smoke 
is the effect of fire. The cause is inferred from its effect. The 
non-existence of fire here is inferred from the non-existence of 
smoke here. Non-perception of smoke proves its non-existence. 
The non-existence of a Sim&pa tree here is inferred from the 
non-perception of a tree here. The non-existence of smoke is 
inferred from the non-perception of fire here.^ The probandum 
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is directly inferred from the probans which has inseparable con- 
nection with it (avinabhava) . Inference for the sake of others 
(pararthanumana) resembles inference for one’s own sake 
(svarthanumana) in all essential characteristics, but it differs 
from it in the fact that it is formally stated in the form of a 
syllogism. “Inference for the sake of others is of two kinds : 
(1) positive or homogeneous (sadharmyavat) ; and negative or 
heterogeneous (vaidharmyavat) as follows : (1) Sound is non- 
etemal, because it is a product, all products are non-eternal as 
a pot (positive). (2) Sound is non-eternal, because it is a 
product, no non-etemal i.e., eternal thing is a product as 
ether (negative).’’^ There are three members of a syllogism. 
The Buddhist rejects the five-membered syllogism of the Naiya- 
yika. The three members are the conclusion, the minor pre- 
mise, and the universal major premise with an example. 
Inference is based on vyapti or inseparable coimection (avina- 
bhava) between the probans and the probandum. Inseparable 
connection between them is based upon causaUty or identity in 
essence. Dharmakirti recognizes three fallacies of the middle 
term (hetvabhasa) ; (1) unproved (asiddha) ; (2) rmcertain 

(anaikantika) ; and (3) contradictory (viruddha). (1) ‘Sotmd is 
eternal, because it is visible’. This inference involves the fallacy 
of unproved middle, because visibility of sound is not admitted 
by either party. (2) ‘Sound is non-etemal, because it is know- 
able’. This inference involves the fallacy of rmcertain middle, 
because the knowable include the eternal as well as the non- 
eternal (3) ‘Sound is eternal, because it is a product’. This 
inference involves the fallacy of contradictory middle, because 
‘product’ is opposed to ‘eternal’.' 


» HII/., p. 312. 

• HIIv., pp. 310-13; The Buddhist Doctrine of Flux, ch. xvii, xix, 
xx-xsdv. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE BACK-GROUND OF THE VEDANTA 


1. The Philosophy of the lig Veda : Polytheism, 
Henotheism, Monotheism, and Monism. 

The Vedas and the Upam§ads form the back-ground of 
the Vedanta. They are called the Sruti. The Hindus impli- 
citly believe in their authority. The orthodox systems of 
philosophy, the Nyaya, the Vai&§ika, the Mimamsa, the 
Samkhya, the Yoga, and the Vedanta employ reason in sub- 
ordination to the authority of the Vedas. But the heterodox 
systems, the Carvaka, the Buddhist, and the Jaina repudiate 
their authority. They are believed to be revelations of truths 
to the seers (r§i). They embody their intuitions. 

There are four Vedas, Kg Veda, Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, 
and Atharva Veda. Each of them has three divisions, viz., 
the Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the Ara^yakas. The 
Samhitas are collections of sacred texts mostly in verse. The 
Brahmanas are commentaries in prose. The Aranyakas are 
forest treatises. The Upani§ads are mostly parts of the 
Aranyakas. The Samhitas and the Brahmanas are called 
Karmakanda, the portion pertaining to rituals. The Aranyakas 
are called Upasanakanda, the portion relating to meditation. 
The Upani^ads are called Jnanakanda, the portion dealing with 
supreme knowledge. The Rg Veda, Sama Veda, and Yajmr 
Veda are said to be the triad (trayi), and considered to be the 
original Vedas. The Atharva Veda is a later addition. The 
Rg Veda is the most ancient record of the Indo-Aryan religious 
thought. The Sama Veda contains the hymns of the Rg Veda 
to be chanted in sacrifices. The Yajur Veda contains large 
portions of the Rg Veda with slight variations. The Atharva 
Veda also contains many mantras of the Rg Veda. Tilak 
assigns the Vedic hymns to 4500 B.C., the Brahmanas to 2500 
B.C., and the early Upani§ads to 1600 B.C. Maxmuller dates 
the Vedas 1200 B.C. ; Haug puts them at 2400 B.C., and Jacobi 
assigns them to 4500 B.C. They may be assigned to about 
1500 B.C. 
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The Vedic religion traverses the whole gamut of poly- 
theism, organized polytheism, henotheism, monotheism, and 
monism. The Vedic poets were simple children of nature. 
They wondered at the grand and sublime, beautiful and useful 
aspects of nature, and were thrilled into ecstasy. They clothed 
the powers of nature with the glory of supernatural and 
superhuman spirits akin to mankind. They broke forth into 
songs in honoiu: of the gods of fire (Agni), the sun (Surya), the 
dawn (U§as), the earth (Prthivi), the rain-cloud (Parjanya), the 
storms (Maruts), the winds (Va3m, Vata), the sky (Dyaus), 
the bright sky and day (Mitra), the dark sky and evening 
(Varupa), the morning sun (Savitr), and the like. The Vedic 
gods are the spirits presiding over diverse powers of nature. 
They are not distinct personahties like the gods of the Pura;pas, 
They are hypostatized or personified natural forces. They are 
endowed with great physical power, beauty, fierceness, intelli- 
gence, wisdom, omniscience, mercifulness, benevolence, justice, 
and righteousness. They are not confined to a particular 
place. They are pervasive entities. They are not natural 
objects or phenomena. They are supernatural and superhuman 
spirits governing the phenomena of natiue, friendly and bene- 
volent to the worshippers, and terrific and deadly to their haters. 
They are mighty, fierce, invincible, wise, merciful, omniscient, 
pervasive, righteous, truthful, and benevolent. They are easily 
propitiated by hymns, adoration, prayer, oblations, offerings, 
and sacrifices. They are givers of wealth, strength, happiness, 
sons and grandsons, victory in battles, and a life of a himdred 
years. They are also givers of wisdom and moral quahties. 
They are born of father and mother, and yet immortal. Mortals 
are elevated to the rank of immortals. There is kinship between 
mortals and immortals. The nature of gods will be clear 
from the description of a few gods. 

The fire-god, Agni, is the domestic god. He is the Lord 
of the house. He is the yoimgest, resplendent, and beautiful 
god. He is mighty, great, invincible, and destructive. He is 
wise, righteous, omniscient, and benevolent. He is the 
mediator between men and gods. He is the messenger of 
gods. He carries the oblations to the gods. He brings them 
to the sacrifices. He is the steward of both worlds. He shines 
on heiaven and earth. He has a twofold birth, celestial and 
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terrestrial. He pervades all spaces of the atmosphere. “Thou, 
O Agni, the flaming one, art born from the Heavens, thou art 
born from the Waters and the flint ; thou art born from the 
forests and the herbs ; thou art born bright, O Lord of men, 
to men.”^ Agni is the divine leader of the divine tribes, the 
guardian of the seasons. He is infallible. His blessings are 
flawless. He is intent upon right (rta) and true. In him all 
commands, all wishes dwell. He adheres to his own power 
of mind. He knows all rules. He has proclaimed his rules 
to the mortals. He knows everything that leads us astray. 
He protects us from sin that defiles us. He is the friend and 
protector of his worshippers. They live in his companionship, 
protected by him. He is the self-dependent god. He promotes 
the worshipper’s prayer. He releases men from all sins com- 
mitted in thoughtlessness. He reigns over immortality.® 

The Maruts are the storm-gods. They are endowed with 
terrible vigour and strength. They cause men and mountains 
to tremble. They drench the earth with rain. They wash 
away all sins of men. They are brisk, active, indefatigable, 
powerful, and impetuous. They throw down what is firm. 
They are all-knowing, true, flawless searchers and purgers of 
sins. Their bounties are never-ceasing. They raise the rain 
from the sea, and rain it down on earth. They are of great 
bounty, immortal, righteous, and merciful to the worshippers. 
Their greatness is infinite.® 

Indra holds the earth, the sky, and the heaven. He unites 
the immeasurable earth and the sky. He is the father of the 
Maruts, the sun, the dawn, and the fire-god. He is the terrific 
destroyer of enemies in the battle-field. He is the killer of the 
demon Vrtra. He is the Lord of the world. He is resplendent, 
ever-young, and infinitely great. He is a voracious drinker 
of soma juice. He is the possessor of infinite wealth. He is 
the giver of food, wealth, prosperity, victory, and long life. 
He entered into the earth and the sky, and created the world. 
He is the creator of the waters. He is bountiful, generous. 
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self-controlled, and immortal. He is great, grave, and fierce. 
He pervades the world. He is the protector of the worshippers.^ 

The different gods are the personifications of the different 
powers of nature. They are sometimes worshipped indivi- 
dually. This is not naturalism, but anthropomorphic poly- 
theism. The Vedic poets were not worshippers of nature. 
They worshipped supernatural and superhuman deities per- 
vading the whole or considerable part of nature and beyond 
and endowed with some qualities of the supreme god-head. 

Sometimes the gods were invoked in groups. A number 
of dual gods such as Mitra and Varuna, Indra and Agni, Agni 
and Soma were invoked. Sometimes three gods working 
together such as Aryaman, Mitra and Varuna, or Agni, Soma 
and Gandharva were praised. Sometimes four deities such as 
Bharati, Ila, Sarasvati and Mahi were worshipped.^ Some- 
times many gods together were praised. ‘May Mitra and 
Varuna, Aditi, the Sindhu, the Earth, and the Sky grant us 
happiness and long life.’® Sometimes all the gods together, 
Visve Devas, were praised and invoked. ‘Sit down on the 
sacrificial altar, O Vasus, O Visve Devas, O Adityas, worthy 
of worship.’ ‘May all gods protect us for oiu- welfare.’* Thus 
gods were inter-related to one another. When all gods were 
worshipped together, they were implicitly conceived as partial 
aspects of one supreme God. A collection of gods working in 
harmony paved the way for one God. This stage may be 
called organized polytheism. 

The gods were gradually related to one another as the 
major and the minor (angapratyangabhava), as dependent on 
one another (anyonyasraya), and as generating one another 
(anyonyotpatti). Heaven and Earth are the mothers of Agni. 
Rudra is the father of the Maruts. Aditi is the mother of the 
Adityas. The Asvis are brothers. This relationship organizes 
the plurality of nature-gods. Indra maintains the Earth and 
the Sky in their places. He is the major god. The Earth and 
the Sky are the minor deities. The Maruts maintain the Stm, 
the Wind, and the Fire gods in the sky. They are superior 

‘ R.V., iii. 30. S, 18, 22; iii. 31. 3, 9, 15, 18, 22; iii. 32. 7, 8, 10, 17; 
iii. 34. 11; iii. 36. 10, 11; iii. 37. 1; iii. 46. 1, 4. 

’R.V., i. 36. 4; i. 75. 5; i. 79. 3; i. 141. 9; i. 142. 4, 9. 

•R.V., i. 94. 16; i. 95. 11. 

«R.V., ii. 3. 4; iv. 46. 3; v. 51. 13. 
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to the three gods. Varima, Mitra and Aryaman kindle Agni. 
They are glorious through Agni. They are inter-dependent on 
one another.^ This religion is organized polytheism. 

Among the multitude of nature-gods any one is treated 
as the supreme god for the time being when he is worshipped. 
Maxmiiller calls this religion henotheism.^ ‘O Agni, thou art 
mighty Indra, the wide-ruling Vi^nu, the king Varm^a whose 
laws are firm, the wondrous Mitra, Aryaman, the lord of beings. 
Thou art Rudra, the Maruts, the Winds, and Pu§an. Thou 
art Savitr, a bestower of treasures, Bhaga, the lord of wealth, 
Rbhu, Aditi, Bharati, Ida, and Sarasvati. Thou art united 
with all the gods and equal to them in strength, nay, thou 
surpassest them, when thy power has expanded over Heaven 
and Earth.’® Agni is identified here with many gods and 
treated as superior to them. This is Henotheism. It is a step 
from pol3d:heism to monotheism. 

All gods are inspired by the same divine power. Their 
great divinity is one. There is \inity and order in the pheno- 
mena of nature. Agni is kindled on the altar of sacrifice, it is 
kindled in the forest ; it is kindled in the sky. The sun rises 
in the east and sets in the west every day. Day succeeds night. 
Night succeeds day. The sky rains water on earth ; the earth 
sends moisture to the sky. The same creator creates beasts, 
birds, and men. He gives rain, produces crops, and sustains 
men with food. All the diverse phenomena of nature are the 
works of gods who are endowed with the same divine power. 
The order in nature paves the way for monotheism.* 

The conception of further harmonizes the gods with 
one another, and makes for monotheism. Rta is the physical 
order. Everything in the world has its own sphere. The sun 
moves in the sky. The priest offers oblations at the altar. 
But Rta reigns everywhere, in the sky, in the sun, in the sacri- 
fice, in the mountain, and in truth.® The gods follow the laws 
of Rta. They acquired divinity and immortality by serving 
Rta rightly. Varuna walks round the earth on the straight 
path of Rta. Agni lay in the womb of Rta. Rta is the course 


• xi.Y ’cL'o*','*’ 29. 1; 1. 36, 4. 

s Sysfewis of Indian Philosophy, 1903, p. 40. 
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of nature. It is the natural order. Sacrifices should conform 
to Rta. It is the law of rites. It is the customary law or 
social law. It is the law of truth, right and justice. It is the 
moral law. Agni has proclaimed his rules to mortals, for he 
is intent on Rta or Right, and is true. Varuna is the custodian 
of the moral law. He adheres to the right, and punishes sins.^ 
The physical order and the moral order point to the existence 
of one supreme God whose law is unalterable and inviolable. 
But Rta is an impersonal order which upholds the gods and 
the world. The conception of Rta paves the way for 
monotheism. 

Hiranyagarbha arose in the beginning. He alone was the 
lord of all that is. He established the earth and the heaven. 
He gives breath and strength ; his commands are followed by 
other gods ; his shadow is death and immortality. He is the 
sole king of the whole universe. He rules the mountains, the 
sea, and the rivers. He governs men and beasts. He alone 
is God above all gods. He began the earth, the heaven, and 
the mighty waters. He is no other than Prajapati, the Lord 
of all creatures.^® Hirariyagarbha or Prajapati may claim the 
rank of Supreme God. 

Visvakarma is the creator of the entire universe. He is 
the Seer of all. His eyes are ever3rwhere, his face is every- 
where, and he is of all hands and all feet. He, that one God. 
creates the sky and the earth. He is the world-architect.® 

There is a Cosmic Person (parama pvmi§a) whose body is 
the whole universe. He has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 
a thousand feet. He pervades the whole terrestrial space and 
transcends it. Whatever was or whatever will be — all that is 
Puru§a. He is the lord of immortality. He is untouched by 
the fruits of actions (karma). All creation is his grandeur, 
but he is ever superior to the entire creation. The w'hole of 
the universe is only one-fourth of his being, the remaining 
three-fourths remain in celestial immortality.* The inner 
natrue of the Parama Puru§a is transcendental, though he is 
immanent in the whole universe. He is both immanent and 


*R.V., i. 65. 3; i. 68. 4; i. 79. 3; hi. 1. U; hi. 2. 1, 8; hi. 7. 2; 
ih. 10. 2; iv. 7. 7; i. 75. 5; i. 145. 5; i. 2. 8; iv. 85. 7-8. 

■R.V., X. 121. 1-10. 'R.V., X. 81. 2-4. 

‘R.V., X. 90. 1-3. 
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transcendent. The Puru§a Sukta teaches panentheism. These 
are the monotheistic tendencies in the Rg Veda. 

Monotheism leads to monism. The Vedic poets conceived 
One Reality which is manifested in diverse ways. ‘There is 
One Reality ; sages call it by various names ; they call it 
Agni, Yama, Matarisvan’.^ ‘That One’ (tad ekam) is not 
personal ; it is neither male nor female ; it is neuter. It is an 
impersonal principle which breathed by itself without breath. 
There was nothing other than it.* The Nasadiya Sukta clearly 
brings out the pure monism of the Rg Veda : 

‘Then there was neither existence nor non-existence ; there 
was no sky, nor heaven beyond. Then there was neither death 
nor immortality. There was neither day nor night nor 
distinction between them. There was the sole One (tad ekam) 
that breathed by itself without breath ; there was nothing 
other than the One. Then there was darkness withont light. All 
was engulfed in the primal cause. That One was born by the 
power of austerity (tapas). There first arose desire or will in 
the Cosmic Mind and from the first one sprang the seed of 
creation. The wise sages realized in their heart the bond of 
what is in what is not. He from whom this creation arose, 
the Highest Seer in the highest heaven knows.’* This is pure 
spiritualistic monism. That One (Tad Ekam) was later identi- 
fied with Brahman or Atman.* 

2. Religion and Ethics of the Rg Veda 

The Vedic religion was simple chanting of hymns, adora- 
tion, and prayer. Sacrifices were made, in which milk, butter, 
honey, the soma juice, and food were offered to the gods. 
There was animal sacrifice.® Prayers and sacrifices were 
intended for obtaining cattle, wealth, sons and grandsons, a 
life of hundred years, victory in battles, and happiness and 
bliss. Health, wealth, and happiness were the goal of prayer 


’ Ekam sat vipra vahndha vadanti agnim yamam matariSvanam 
ahah. i. 164. 46. 

’R.V.. X. 129. 1, 2. “R.V., X. 129. 1-4, 7. 

The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, Ch. II; S. K. Das : A Study 
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and sacrifices. There was an optimistic outlook on life. The 
^ods were considered to be friendly to the worshippers. They 
were regarded as father, brother, friend, companion, protector, 
and forgiver of sins. They were regarded as deadly and 
destructive to the enemies. They crushed haters of gods, 
sorcerors, and cheats. They w'ere the custodians of the moral 
Jaws. They promoted the welfare of the virtuous and punished 
the vicious. They maintained the physical order and the 
moral order. Rta was the germ of the Taw of Karma. The 
virtuous were transported to heaven, and the vicious were 
condemned to hell, the nether region of darkness. Trans- 
migration was yet to come. Mok§a was not conceived. Virtue 
was truth. Sin was untruth (anrta). The gods purged the 
worshippers of their sins.’' Virtue was rewarded ; vice was 
punished.^ The path of the fathers (pitryana) and the path 
of the gods (devayana) were mentioned.® To be united with 
the gods and to attain immortality w'ere also regarded as the 
goal of religion.^ Religion aimed at earthly happiness and 
heavenly bliss. . 

Ilta is the moral law. It is truth and righteousness. The 
gods are the custodians and followers of the moral law's.® 
Vanina is of fixed, unswerving right conduct (dr^avrata). 
Sin is untruth and unrighteousness. It is falsehood (anrta) jhnd 
delinquency. Virtue is rewarded. Vice is punished. Viitue 
is not only external conduct in conformity with the moral iaw. 
It is also the purity of the inner life. The gods descry j the 
impure motives and intentions, and punish them.® They 
know the pure thoughts of the w'orshippers, and promote their 
prayer. Duties to men and duties to gods were recognized. 
Charity and hospitality to men and kindness to animals were 
enjoined. Falsehood, treachery and fraudulence were ) con- 
demned. Witchcraft, spells, sorcery, and black magic jwere 
despised. Gambling was denounced, though it was prevalent. 
War was not condemned. Ethics of non-violence (ahimsa)| was 
absent. Violence is to be met by violence. Strength l^nds 
before strength.® ‘Let us stand straight that we may wal^ and 

’R.V., iii. 7. 10; iv. 12. 4. * R.V., iv. 5. 4. 1 

•R.V., X. 88. 15. ‘R.V., V. 4. 11. 

‘R.V., i. 65. 3; i. 68. 4. * R.V., i. 189. 6; iv. 5.4.'. 

'R.V., iv. 6. 1. 
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live.’^ The Buddhist ethics of ahimsa was unknown to the 
Vedic age. Asceticism was foreign to the spirit of the Vedic 
people, though it might be practised by a few people. The 
world is said to have been created by the austerity (tapas) and 
self-abnegation of the Cosmic Spirit. There was no caste 
system, though the Piuni§a Sukta refers to the four classes. 
There was no child marriage. Women enjoyed a high position 
in society. They did not observe ‘purdah’. Some women were 
composers of mantras. “One in the many, imity in variety, 
isithe perennial message of the Vedic India. The last Sukta of 
the Rg Veda breathes this out unequivocally thus ; Assemble, 
speak together, let your minds be of one accord. . . Let all 
piiests utter the mantras in a common way. Common be their 
as sembly, common be their mind, so be their thoughts united. . . 
United be the thoughts of all, that all may live happily, that 
ye may all happily reside.’’* This is the ethics of the Rg Veda. 


8. The Spiritualistic Monism of the Upaniqads : Brahman 

Samkara commented upon I&, Kena, Katha, Prasna, 
Ml 9 (Jaka, Mapdukya, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Svetasvatara, 
Ch Lndogya, and Brhadaranyaka Upani§ads. These are generally 
reg irded as authoritative. There are numerous other Upa- 
ni§i ds. The early Upani§ads were composed between 1000 
B.C . and 500 B.C. The Rg Veda spoke of One Reality (ekam 
sat) which is spoken of in various w'ays by the sages.’ It 
spol :e of That One (tad ekam) which created the world.* The 
Upa|ai§ads call it Brahman. Brahman is Atman. It is the 
Reality of the reality. It is the transcendental reality behind 
the empirical reality.® ‘All this is nothing but Brahman’. ‘All 
this is certainly Brahman’. ‘All this is certainly Atman’. 
‘The re was one, non-dual reality before creation of the world’. 
There ivas one Atman in the beginning.’* It is the cause of 
all efrreated things. ‘It is their substratum in which they 
subsi'st’. It is their ultimate ground and essence. It is one 
devoitd of plurality. It is one beyond many. ‘There is 


I i. 36. 14. 
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nothing other than it.’ ‘There is nothing higher than it.’ 
‘It is one without any second’. It is pure identity without 
difference.* The supreme principle is called Brahman because 
it is the ubiquitous cosmic principle. It is called Atman 
because it is one eternal homogeneous consciousness (ekatma- 
pratyayasara) 

All gods spoken of by the Vedas subsist in Brahman. 
None can excel it. None can transcend it. They cannot exist 
without it. Brahman is their essence. It is the ground of 
the order of natiue. Ilta is grounded in Brahman. ‘Fire 
bums, the sun rises, the wind blows, and death overtakes 
creatures at its command’. The uniformities of nature are 
sustained by Brahman.^ The Vedic poets conceived the super- 
natural deities presiding over the forces of nature and the 
physical and moral order (rta) sustained by them. They had 
a glimpse of the One Reality. The Upani§adic seers conceived 
it as one Brahman or Atman. They unambiguously advocate 
spiritualistic monism or Absolute Idealism. This is the bed- 
rock of the Hindu religion and philosophy. 

The Upanifads speak of higher (para) Brahman and lower 
(apara) Brahman. The former is formless (amurta), unmanifest 
(a&bda), immortal (amrta), abiding (sthita), and transcendental 
(tyat). The latter is formed (murta), manifest (^bda), mortal 
(martya), fleeting (yat), and empirical (sat). The former is 
imperishable and immutable (ak§ara). The latter is perishable 
and mutable. The former is transcendental (^nta) or non- 
phenomenal (ni^prapanca), imdecaying (ajara), immortal 
(amita), redeeming (abhaya), and unexcelled (para). There is 
no reaUty beyond it. It is devoid of all attributes and deter- 
minations. It is unquahfied, indeterminate, and uncondi- 
tioned.* It is the Absolute. Apara Brahman is qualified 
(saguna), determinate (savi^sa), conditioned (sopadhi), formed 
(murta), and manifest (&bda). It is personal God. They are 
not two Brahmans. But one Brahman viewed from the 
transcendental standpoint is indeterminate, and viewed from 
the empirical standpoint is determinate. The indeterminate 


* Ch. Up., vi. 8. 4; Bj*. Up., iv. 4. 19; iv. 3. 23; Svet. Up., iii. 9. 
’Mandakya Up. i. 7. ’ Kath. Up., ii. i. 3; ii. 33. 
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Brahman is sometimes conceived to be real, and the deter- 
minate Brahman is conceived to be unreal.^ 

Higher Brahman is unqualified (nirguna). It is atribute- 
less. It is indeterminate. ‘This Atman is not this, not this.’’ 
It is devoid of determinations. It is the supreme reality. There 
is nothing beyond it. It is imperishable (akfara), immortal 
(amrta), transparent (subhra), immaculate (niranjana), pure 
(suddha), characterless (alak§ana), non-phenomenal (prapan- 
copa&ma), non-dual (advaita), cahn (^nta), partless (niskala), 
inactive (ni§kriya), summum bonum (siva). It is neither small 
nor great. It is neither short nor long. It is devoid of sensible 
qualities such as coloiu:, sound, taste, smell, and touch. It is not 
any of the elements. It is neither ether, nor air, nor fire, nor 
v/ater, nor earth. It is neither eye nor ear, nor life, nor manas. 
It is without beginning or end. It is without any prior and with- 
out any posterior. It is without inside and without outside. 
It is not a part. It is partless. It is neither existent (sat) nor 
non-existent (asat). It is one. It is non-empirical (kevala). 
It is the highest Good (siva). It is imperceptible (adrsya), un- 
knowable (agrahya), inconceivable (acintya), inexpressible 
(avyapadesya), and \inusable (avyavaharya) . It transcends the 
known and the unknowm.’ 

Nirguna Brahman is unconditioned (nirupadhi). It is 
beyond space, time, and causality. It is non-spatial, non- 
temporal, and non-causal. “Brahman, in contrast with the 
empirical system of the universe, is not like it in space but 
is spaceless, not in time but timeless, not subject to but in- 
dependent of the law of causality.”^ 

Brahman is spaceless. It is devoid of spatial characters. 
The Upanisads express it in the follow'ing manner. Brahman is 
the subtlest of the subtle and the greatest of the great. It is 
neither short nor long. It has neither inside nor outside. It is 
near. It is remote. It is immanent in the whole rmiverse. It 
transcends the whole imiverse. Brahman is below and above, 
behind and before, in the north and the south, in the east and 
the west ; it is the entire imiverse. It is limitless in the east. 


* Maitri tJp., vi. 3. • Br_ 4 22 

Dd ’ Up., i.“ 6 ; Ch. Up'., iv. 15. 1; Ka 

Denssen : The Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. ISO. 
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limitless in the west, limitless in the north, limitless in the 
south, limitless above, limitless below, limitless in all directions. 
For it there exist neither east and other directions nor across 
nor below. It is indivisible (anu) like the point of a needle. 
It is partless. It resides in the heart, smaller than a grain of 
barley or mustard. It is greater than the earth, greater than 
the sky, greater than heaven, greater than all these worlds. 
The whole of space is interwoven with Brahman. It is omni- 
present and ubiquitous. Thus Brahman is spaceless, and yet 
it is the ground of space. ^ 

Brahman is timeless. It is eternal (nitya), abiding (^svata), 
and ancient (purana). It is without beginning and end. It is 
independent of the past and future. It is Ford of the past and 
future. It transcends all three times (kalatita). It is untouched 
by time which changes into days and years in the empirical 
world. Brahman is not in time. Birth, growth, and death of 
created things happen in time. Time is formless and formed. 
That which is prior to the sun is the timeless (akala), without 
parts (akala). But that which begins with the sun is formed 
time, which has parts. Brahman is timeless, and yet it is the 
ground of time.^ 

Brahman is non-causal. It is independent of causality ; 
changes are governed by causality. Brahman is unchanging, 
and therefore not subject to causality. It is imperishable 
(aksara). It is unborn (aja) and undying (amrta). It is im- 
mutable. It is indepeudent of cause and effect. It is indepen- 
dent of becoming (sambhuti) and unbecoming (asambhuti). It 
is unageing, undying, eternal, immutable, and imperishable. 
Change is a mere name, an appearance. The unchangeable and 
imperishable (aksara) Brahman alone is real. It transcends the 
category of causality, and yet it is the ground of the empirical 
ivorld subject to causality.® 

Brahman is immobile, and yet it moves to a remote place, 
ft is fixed, and yet it goes everywhere. It is tmmoved, and 

. ' Svet. Up., iii. 20; v. 8; vi. 5, 17, 19; Br. Up., iu. 8. 7, 8; ii. 5, 19; Ka, 

w- 5; Ch. Up., vii. 25; iii. 14. 3; MaitrayanI Up., vi. 17; PraSna Up., 
^1. 5; Katha Up., ii. 20; Mttndaka Up., ii. 2. 9; Maitri, vi. 15. 

Katha Up., i. 2. 14, 18; i. 3. 15; ii. 1. 5, 12, 13; Br. Up., iv. 4. 
15, 16; iii. 8. 7; Svet. Up. v. 13; vi. 5; ilaitri Up., vi. 14, 15. 

'Katha Up., i. 2. 14, 16, 18; i. 3. 2, 15; ii. 2. 1; Mnndaka Up,, i 
2. 13; Er. Up., iv. 4. 20; iii. 8. 9, 11; Ch. Up., vi. 1. 3; Ka Up., 12-14; 
Prasna Up., v. 7 ; Svet. Up., vi. 6-8. 
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yet it moves faster than the mind. It is the unmoved mover. 
Motion is change. Brahman is changeless. It is static in 
its transcendental nature, and dynamic in its empirical mani- 
festations.^ It is beyond virtue and vice. It is supermoral.* 

Nirguna Brahman is one, non-dual, undifEerenced (nirvi- 
^§a). It is indeterminate. There is no other than it. It is 
devoid of duality and distinction. There is no distinction of 
subject and object in it. There is neither knower nor known 
in it. It is distinctionless. It is infinite (bhuma), all-compre- 
hending, one. There is no plurality in it. Plurality is an 
appearance (nana iva).® This position is pure monism. 
Samkara recognized the ontological reality of Nirguna Brahman 
only. 

Nirgupa Brahman is acosmic {ni§prapanca) . It is un- 
knowable by the sense-organs, mind, and intellect. It is im- 
perceptible by the sense-organs. It is incomprehensible by 
the mind. It is unknowable by the intellect. It can be realized 
by subtle concentrated intellect. It is grasped by the intro- 
verted mind. It is known by intuition (prajnana). It is realized 
by spiritual illumination (adhyatmayoga) . It is inexpressible 
in words.* 

Though acosmic Brahman is devoid of attributes (guna), 
yet it has three essential characters (svarupalak§apa) . The 
essential Brahman is pure being, pure consciousness, and pure 
bliss. It is not empirical being. It is transcendental being. 
It is not empirical consciousness. It is transcendental con- 
sciousness beyond subject and object. It is transcendental bliss. 
It is beyond empirical pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow. It is, 
in its essential nature, infinite (ananta) being (sat), conscious- 
ness (cit), and bliss (ananda).® Brahman is described as being, 
consciousness, and bliss in SarvopMiisatsara.^ 

Brahman is the Reality of the reality. It is the infinite 
reality. It is existent (sat), non-existent (asat), and immortal 
(amrta). The immortal is veiled by the reality. The transcend- 


•Katha Up., i. 2. 21; Ka Up., 4 5 
» Katha Up., i. 2. 14. 
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ental reality is the groiind of the empirical reality. Brahman 
is neither existent nor non-existent. It is higher than the 
existent and the non-existent. These texts indicate that 
Brahman is the supreme transcendental reality beyond empiri- 
cal being and non-being.^ 

Brahman is self-luminous consciousness. It is the light 
of lights. It is the supreme light. All things are illumined 
by it. They are revealed by its light. It is of the essence 
of consciousness. It is one, infinite, absolute, undifierenced 
consciousness (ekatmapratyayasara) . It does not know any- 
thing inside it. Nor does it know anything outside it. 
Nor does it know anything inside and outside both. It is one 
universal consciousness (prajnanaghana). It is subject-objectless 
consciousness. ““ Sometimes Brahman is described as the eternal 
knower (vijiiatr). It is the unborn and immortal seer. It is 
the witness (sak§in), the pure consciousness (kevala cetas). 
It is the seer (dra§tr). It is the subject. It is not an object 
(idam).® 

Brahman is bliss (ananda). It is the quintessence of bliss 
(rasa). The individual soul partakes of this bliss, and becomes 
joyful. Who would live and breathe, if the whole space were 
not pervaded by infinite bliss? The finite creatures partake of 
a particle of the infinite bliss of Brahman, and are sustained by 
it. Brahman is dearer than wealth, dearer than sons, dearer 
than all other things. It is the dearest of all. Husband, wife, 
wealth, and sons are not dear in themselves, but for the Atman 
that is their immanent spirit. Anything other than Brahman 
is full of pain and sorrow. But there is absolute negation of 
pain in Brahman. It is beyond hvmger and thirst, grief and 
delusion, decay and death. It is sinless. Brahman is beyond 
subject and object, beyond duality and distinction. So it is 
bliss. Brahman is infinite (bhuma). The infinite is bliss. There 
is no bliss in the finite and little. Brahman is the infinite and 
absolute. So bliss constitutes its essence.'* 

* Br. up., i. 6. 3; ii. 1. 10; ii. 3. 6; Katha Up., ii. 2. 2; Pra^na Up., 
a. S ; MuncJ^a Up., ii. 2. 1 ; Svet. lip., iv. 18. 

•Br. Up., iv. 3. 6; iv. 4. 16, 22; iv. 5. 13; iv. 3. 21; iv. 5. 13; 
Man^nkya Up., i. 7; Eatha Up., ii. 1. 13; ii. 2. 15. 
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Brahman conceived as qualified (saguna) is God (isvara). 
The Absolute in relation to the empirical world is God (isvara). 
The cosmic (saprapanca) Brahman is the creator, preserver, 
and destroyer of the world (tajjalan). All creatures spring out 
of Brahman (tajja). They live in Brahman (tadan). They 
are re-absorbed in Brahman (talla).^ Brahman is the Tord (is, 
i&, i^na, isvara) of all. He is the Tord of Tords. He is the 
Tord of deities. He is the supreme Lord (paramesvara) . He 
is the Infinite Person (mahan purusa) . He is the origin and end 
of all creatures. He is their inner guide (antaryamin) . He is 
the inner guide of the entire universe. He is the Moral 
Governor (vidhatr). He awards fruits (vasuda) to individual 
souls in accordance with their merits and demerits.^ He is 
omniscient and perfect. He is not enhanced by their good 
actions. He is not decreased by their bad actions. He is all- 
perfect and full. He is unequalled and unexcelled. He supports 
and furthers virtue, and avoids and punishes vice. He is the 
Lord of the wealth of greatness. He is possessed of infinite 
excellences. He is worthy of adoration. He is the support 
of all. He is the refuge of all. He can be realized by His 
grace. He cannot be realized by knowledge or austerities.* 
This is theism. 

God is immanent in the world. He transcends the world. 
He is both transcendent and immanent. The world is in God. 
It is not God. God is not the world.* This is panentheism. 

God is immanent in the whole world. He is immanent in 
the individual souls. He inspires good persons to do right 
actions and elevates them. He inspires bad persons to do wrong 
actions and degrades them. Individual souls have no freedom 
of the will.® God is all-acting (sarvakarma) , all-wdshing (sarva- 
kaina), all-smelling, all -tasting.® This is pantheism. Rama- 
nuja recognized the ontological reality of saguna Brahman. 


' 1 . CCl) 111 . 
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4. The Atman and the Individual Self 

Brahman is the cosmic principle. Atman is the psychic 
principle. It is the inner self in man. Brahman is Atman. 
The cosmic principle is the psychic principle. The universal 
spirit is the self in man. It is the immanent spirit in him. 
It is his inner guide (antaryamin). Brahman is the soul 
(atman) of all. ‘The eternal knower is thy soul, the inner 
guide, the immortal’. It is the knower, but is not known. 
It is the foundational consciousness which is the ground of the 
vmiverse. It is the ground of our empirical consciousness. The 
eternal, universal light of consciousness resides in our heart 
and illumines all objects of our knowledge. ‘It is thy soul 
that is within all.’^ ‘That of which the whole universe is com- 
posed, that is, the real, that is the soul, that art thou, O 
Svetaketu.’ ‘Tat tvam asi’. ‘I am Brahman.’ ‘Aham 
brahmasmi.’ ‘This soul is Brahman.’ ‘Ayam atma brahma.’^ 
The identity of the individual soul with the universal soul was 
emphasized by Samkara. Ramanuja recognized the individual 
soul to be a real mode (prakara) of the universal soul, 

Mandukya Upani§ad speaks of the four stages of the 
individual soul and the universal soul. The individual soul in 
the waking condition is called the Visva which knows and 
enjoys gross external objects. The individual soul in the con- 
dition of dream is called the Taijasa which knows and enjoys 
subtle internal objects or cognitions. The individual soul in' 
the condition of dreamless sleep is called the Prajna which is 
one homogeneous mass of consciousness and bliss (prajnana- 
ghana). It does not apprehend external objects or internal 
cognitions. The individual soul in the foiuth ecstatic (turiya) 
condition is called the Atman which is one universal conscious- 
ness (ekatmapratyayasara) which knows neither external objects 
nor internal cognitions, which is not a mass of consciousness, 
^’hich is neither consciousness (prajna) nor non-consciousness 
(prajna). It is one, non-dual, non-empirical or transcendental 
consciousness. The Atman is miversal superconsciousness.® 
It can be realized by supra -intellectual intuition. There are 

’ Br. Up., iii. 4. 5; hi. 7. 3; Ch. Up., viii. 1. 3; iii. J3. 17; Kais. 
Cp., iii. 8. 

•Ch. Up., vi. 11. 3; Br. Up., i. 4. 10; ii. 5. 1. 
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four stages of Brahmau corresponding to the four stages of the 
individual soul. The entire universe of gross objects con- 
stitutes the body of Virat or Vaisvanara. The totality of subtle 
bodies constitutes the body of Hiranyagarbha. The cosmic 
nescience (maya) constitutes the body of Sutratma or Isvara. 
He is self-conscious vrith Maya as the non-ego or object of con- 
sciousness. The cosmic consciousness beyond cause and effect, 
ego and non-ego, is called Brahman. It is pure transcendental 
consciousness which is subject-objectless. It is transcendental 
bliss and perfect freedom (ananda) . Thus the Atman is 
Brahman. The turiya or intuitive self is Brahman.^ 

Taittiriya Upani§ad describes five sheaths of the individual 
self. (1) The bodily self is called the bodily sheath (annamaya 
ko|a). It is dependent on food. The self is identified with 
the body and its organs. (2) Penetrating the bodily sheath we 
find within it the vital sheath (pranamaya ko§a). The vital 
forces, which animate the body, constitute its parts. The vital 
self is dependent on vital breath. (3) Within the vital sheath 
there is the mental sheath (monomaya ko§a). The mental self 
is dependent on manas. Volitions directed to selfish ends con- 
stitute the mental sheath. (4) Within the mental sheath there 
is the intellectual sheath (vijnanamaya kosa). Intellectual 
knowledge which is discriminative and involves the distinction 
of subject and object constitutes the intellectual sheath. The 
intellectual self is dependent on the intellect. (5) Deeper still 
within the intellectual sheath there is the blissful sheath 
(anandamaya ko§a). Subject-objectless transcendental con- 
sciousness and bliss constitute the blissful self. It is non- 
empirical. It is ananda or absolute freedom. In fact, ananda 
does not constitute a sheath of the self. But it constitutes the 
very essence of the self.^ Ranade opines that the problem of 
sheaths is the problem of substance. Matter, life, mind, and 
intellect cannot be regarded as the ultimate principle of things. 
Intuitive bliss is the source of reality.® 

Katha Upam§ad describes the Atman as the disembodied 
spirit that is not bom, that does not die, though the body 
dies, that is unborn (aja), eternal (nitya), immutable (Ssvala), 

! V > Vedantasara (Jacobi’s edition), pp. 7-25. 

^ Up,, iii, 1. 2-6. 
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and ancient (purana) . The cosmic spirit. Brahman, is imn^anent 
in the individual self. The great all-pervading self, which is 
formless and disembodied, exists in all individual embodied 
souls. The universal soul is immanent in the individual soul.^ 
Katha Upani§ad draws a distinction between the individual 
soul and the universal soul. They are opposed to each other 
like light and darkness. The individual soul is bound to 
empirical life. The universal soul is free from empirical life. 
The individual soul earns merits and demerits by its actions, 
and enjoys them. But the universal soul is super-moral and 
free from merits and demerits. It does not enjoy the fruits 
of an individual’s actions, though it is immanent in his soul. 
It is the indifferent spectator of the individual soul’s enjoyment 
of fruits of its actions. The individual soul associated with the 
sense-organs, manas, buddhi, and ahainkara, which are its 
adjimcts, is the enjoyer (bhoktr). The universal soul is 
begiuningless, endless, and eternal. It is the witness of all. 
Eternal consciousness is its essence. The universal timeless 
soul is the master and sustainer of the individual temporal soul 
that enjoys the fruits of its actions (madhvada). The one 
universal self, the self of all creatures, which is the indwelling 
spirit in the individual soul, is not touched by its sorrows and 
imperfections.^ 

Katha Upanifad distinguishes the individual self from the 
body, the sense-organs, manas, and buddhi. Body is the chariot 
or material vehicle. Atman is the charioteer. Intellect or 
buddhi is the driver. Manas is the bridle. The sense-organs 
are the horses. Objects are the field. The sense-organs are 
directed by manas. Manas is directed by buddhi. The in- 
dividual soul associated with the sense-organs, manas, and 
buddhi is the empirical soul. Manas is superior to the sense- 
organs. Buddhi is superior to manas. Atman is superior to 
buddhi.® Avyakta or unmanifest Prakrti is superior to Mahat or 
cosmic intellect. The supreme puru5a, the universal soul, is 
superior to Avyakta. It is the highest reality. There is nothing 
higher than it.* 


‘ Katha Up, 

* Ibid, SB., 
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The individual soul has no freedom of the will. The 
universal soul causes those individual souls to do right actions, 
which it desires to raise higher. It causes those individual 
souls to do wrong actions, which it desires to degrade lower. 
It is the immortal, eternal soul, which is perfect, and which 
is not increased by their good actions or decreased by their bad 
actions. Omnipotent God is the agent (kartf) of actions of aU in- 
dividual persons. He does aU their actions.^ Individual souls 
have no freedom of the will. The eternal universal self that is 
the itmer guide of the whole universe is also the inner guide 
(antaryamin) of the vital forces, the sense-organs, manas, and 
intellect of the individual persons. All finite souls are grounded 
in the umversal soul. The eternal, universal self immanent 
in them is the unknown knower, the unseen seer, the unheard 
hearer, the unreflected reflector, the uncomprehended compre- 
hender. How can the knower (vijnatr) be known? It can be 
known by intuition (prajnana). It can be realized by spiritual 
illumination (adhyatmayoga) The Upani§ads do not attach 
adequate importance to the individual souls. They do not re- 
cognize their freedom of the will. They make too much of the 
all-immanence of the universal spirit in them. 

Svetasvatara Upani§ad distinguishes between the universal 
soul and the individual soul. Both are unborn (aja). The 
former is omniscient (jna), while the latter is ignorant (ajna). 
The former is omnipotent (i^), while the latter is impotent 
(anisa). Mundaka Upani§ad describes the individual soul as 
sorrowful on accormt of its ignorance and impotence, which 
shakes off all sorrow when it has an intuition of the universal 
soul dwelling within it.® 

5. Intuition (Vidyd) and Intellect {Avidyd) : 

Bondage and Liberation 

knowledge of Brahman as pure identity devoid of 
d^erence is motion (vidya). kower intellectual knowledge 
of the empirical world of plurality of individual objects and 
selves IS ignora nce (avidya). Intuition brings about release. 

Up.j.iii. 8; iv. 18. 
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Intellect ties the individual self to the empirical life of birth 
and death. Vidya is mok§a. Avidya is sariisara. Vidya and 
avidya are opposed to each other. Vidya leads to self-realiza- 
tion which is the highest good (sreyas). Avidya leads to the 
fulfilment of desires or happiness (preyas). Avidya is non- 
discrimination of the eternal and the non-etemal. Vidya is 
discrimination between them. Avidya leads to transmigration, 
heaven and hell. Vidya leads to mok§a or extinction of trans- 
migration. It leads to complete destruction of suffering. It 
leads to realization of Brahman (brahmaprapti) . Avidya is the 
sphere of actions (karma). Actions unenlightened by know- 
ledge lead to darkness. One cannot cross death by actions spring- 
ing from avidya or illusion of difference. One can attain 
immortality (amrta) by vidya or knowledge.^ 

Vidya is knowledge of pure identity. Duality of subject 
and object is apparent. Atman is the ontological reality. It 
is one transcendental consciousness which is beyond the dis- 
tinction of subject and object. It can be known by intuition 
(prajnana). Plurality is a mere name, an appearance, a matter 
of words. It is not an ontological reality. Einowledge of 
pltwality of empirical objects in time and space, and subject 
to causality is avidya. Intellectual knowledge of phenomena 
through the categories of time, space, and causality is avidya. 
It is not real knowledge. It cannot grasp the pure identity of 
Atman or Brahman. It is one, eternal, undififerenced con- 
sciousness. Avidya ties us to the world of appearance. Vidya 
leads us to realization of om- Brahmanhood. Avidya is in- 
tellectual or discriminative knowledge. Vidya is intuitive or 
non-discriminative knowledge. 

The individual soul’s individuality is due to avidya. 
Avidya is the cause of individuality. It produces the body, 
the sense-organs, manas, buddhi and ahaihkara which con- 
stitute its individuality. The jiva sleeps under the influence 
of beginningless nescience (maya) and is entangled in the 
bondage of empirical life. When it awakes to the sense of its 
intrinsic identity with Atman, it realizes that it is the one 
eternal Brahman which is ever-awake, which never sleeps or 
dreams.^ The self is never covered by nescience ; it is pure 

'Katha Up., S.B., i. 2. 4, 5; lia Up., 9, 10, 11; Bp. Up., iv. 4. 10. 
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and transparent by nature ; it is for ever enlightened and libe- 
rated. Only knowledge of its intrinsic purity and freedom 
constitutes its liberation.^ When an individual completely 
shakes off his individuality due to avidya, he can realize his 
essential Brahmanhood. Kuowledge of pure identity is not the 
cause of liberation. It is itself liberation. One who knows 
Brahman becomes Brahman.^ The individual soul is always 
Brahman. It never becomes Brahman. Only it knows its 
Brahmanhood. This knowledge is direct intuitive realization. 
It is not indirect, mediate knowledge. Lack of this know- 
ledge is bondage. So long as the individual soul erroneously 
identifies itself with the body, the sense-organs, and the like, 
it is harmted by desires of wealth and happiness. So long as 
it is haunted by desires, it undergoes birth and death. Like 
corns it dies and is bom again in accordance with its merits 
and demerits. “ But when it is free from desire of objects, and 
desires the self only, it becomes immortal. It abandons nss-’e 
and form, shakes off individuality, and enters into the supreme 
spirit, even as a stream disappears in the ocean. What can 
it desire, which has all? It has realized the bliss of Brahman, 
and is free from fear. Where there is the consciousness of 
duality or plruality, there is fear. Where there is the conscious- 
ness of pure identity, all fear vanishes. One who transcends 
individuality, overcomes sorrow. Brahman or Atman is pure 
bliss. When it is realized, all sorrow vanishes. One who has 


realized Atman, becomes free from doubt. In the pure light of 
intuition (vidya) all doubts relating to intellectual knowledge 
(avidya) vanish. The knowledge of Atman is intutitive. It is 


not discursive. Immediate intuition is not shaken by doubt. 
One who has realized Atman transcends good and evil deeds. 
He is free from desires. So he is incapable of evil deeds. 
Knowledge makes all actions ineffective. Actions depend upon 
individuahty. Individuality depends upon avidya. When 
avidya is dispelled by true knowledge (vidya), the sense of 
individuahty is destroyed. Actions cannot lead to liberation. 

Knowledge of Atman is liberation.* Liberation can be rejsMzed 
— . / 

• i 1 6 * brahmaiv^^ bhavati. 
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here on earth. Embodied life is no bar to its reahzation. When 
the unconditioned universal self reveals itself to the individual 
self, all desires in its heart are extirpated, and the mortal self 
becomes immortal. It realizes its Brahmanhood even in its 
embodied life. When all knots of the heart are broken, the 
mortal embodied self becomes immortal. It does not trans- 
migrate to any other sphere of life.^ 

6. Cosmology 

The Upanisads suggest some theories of creation of the 
world. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad says, “As a spider ejects 
its thread from its body, and as fire emits sparks, so all lives, 
aU beings, all gods, all creatures spring from this Atman.”’ 
Mundaka Upanisad likewise says, “As a spider ejects and re- 
tracts threads, as the plants shoot forth on the earth, as the 
hairs spring from a living body, as sparks come out from a 
red-hot fire, so various kinds of living beings spring forth from 
the imperishable Brahman, again return to it.”’ This is the 
doctrine of emanation. The world emanates from the fulness 
of Brahman and returns to it. Chandogya Upani§ad says, 
“There was one only without a second in the beginning. It 
created heat or fire. From heat water was created. From water 
food (earth) was created.”^ Atman created fire, water, and 
earth. Mundaka Upani§ad says, “The imperishable Brahman 
created qualified Brahman ; qualified Brahman created life, 
manas, sense-organs, ether, air, fire, water, and earth.’” Quali- 
fied Brahman or God created ether, air, fire, water and earth. 
He created plants and animals born of wombs and eggs. This 
is the doctrine of creation. Taittiriya Upanisad says, “The 
Atman desire to become many and propagated itself. It prac- 
tised self-mortification and created the entire universe and 
entered into it.’” Creation is an act of self-abnegation. The 
world and beyond are created by Atman by self-renunciation. 
Creation is self-sacrifice. It implies that creation is self- 
expression and self-commimication of God to the creatures. 
Creation is a moral act of willing self-sacrifice. Brhadaranyaka 

’Katha Up., ii. 3. 13-16. ’Br. Up., ii. 1. 20. 
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Upanisad says, “The universe was not unfolded in the beginn- 
ing ; it was tmfolded in name and form (namarupa) , Atman 
entered into it up to the finger-tips, as a knife is hidden in a 
sheath.”^ This text suggests that creation is a passage from 
an undifferentiated condition to a differentiated condition. If 
differentiation is real, the proc;ess is evolution. If it is not 
real, creation is a mere appearance. Creation is unfoldment. 
Dissolution is enfoldment. It is either evolution (parinama) or 
appearance (vivarta). 

Svetasvatara Upanisad says, “God is the magician 
(mayin), and maya is prakrti.” “He created the world out 
of prakrti and covered Himself in it.” “The power of God 
was hidden in His own qualities.” “God is the Lord of 
prakrti and individual souls (ksetrajna).”* Here though God 
is described as a magician, His maya is prakrti which is 
subordinate to Him. Prakrti is the power of God. Creation 
is manifestation of the power of God. But there are many 
texts which convey the idea that creation is an appearance. 
“Brahman is the transcendental reality, which is concealed by 
the empirical reality, which is a universe of names and forms”. 
“Brahman is the reality of reality”. “It moves and plans, as 
it were”. “There is duality, as it were”. “There is plurality, 
as it were”. “Change is a mere name, a matter of words”® 
Chandogya Upanisad suggests the doctrine of Vivartavada or 
Satkaranavada. The effect is a mere appearance of the cause. 
Earth is real. All its modifications are its unreal appearances. 
Iron is real. All its modifications are its rmreal appearances. 
The cause is real. But its effects are its unreal appearances.^ 

The Upanisads suggest the doctrines of triplication (trivrt- 
karana) and quintuplication (pancikarana) of the elements. Fire, 
water, and earth are cpmbined in such a manner that one of them 
becomes the principal element while the other two become 
subordinate elements. In fire the element of fire is the 
principal constituent, while the elements of water and earth 
are subordinate. In water the element of water is the prin- 
cipal constituent, while fire and earth are subordinate. In 
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earth the element of earth is the principal constituent, while 
fire and water are subordinate. This is the doctrine of the 
triplication of the elements.^ Prasna Upanisad speaks of 
earth (prthivi) and earth-essence (prthivimatra), water (ap) and 
water-essence (ap-matra), fire (tejas) and fire-essence (tejas- 
matra), air (vayu) and air-essence (vayumatra), ether (aka^) 
and ether-essence (aka&matra) The five essences of the 
elements are combined in such a manner that one of them 
becomes the principal constituent, while the other four ele- 
mental essences become subordinate. The earth-essence, the 
water-essence, the fire-essence, the air-essence, and the ether- 
essence are the principal constituents of the elements of earth, 
water, fire, air, and ether respectively. The doctrine of the 
essences of elements was developed by the Samkhya into the 
doctrine of tanmatras or subtle essences of elements. 


7. Ethics 

Kathopanisad draws a distinction between happiness 
(preyas) and the highest Good (sreyas). He who seeks happi- 
ness is deprived of the highest Good. He who seeks the 
highest Good attains his real well-being. The discriminating 
person rejects happiness and selects the highest Good. The 
non-discriminating person rejects the highest Good and selects 
happiness. Fulfilment of desires yields pleasure or happiness. 
It is temporary and imsubstantial. The highest good is realiza- 
tion of the eternal universal self in man. Vidya or supra- 
iutellectual intuition leads to self-realization. Avidya or 
intellect is directed to objects of desire in the empirical world. ^ 
The universal self can be realized by the purity of the manas, 
intellect, egoism, and the sense-organs (dhatuprasada) and 
extirpation of all desires (akratu).'* Intuition of the self 
depends on moral purity and self-renunciation. Atman can 
not be reahzed by one who does not desist from forbidden 
conduct, who is not self-controlled, whose mind is not concen- 
trated on the self, and whose mind is not free from desires 
for earthly pleasures. It can be realized by intuition (prajnana) 
which depends upon complete self-control, desirelessness, and 
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concentration of mind.^ Moral purity is the indispensable pre- 
requisite of knowledge of Atman. Direct knowledge of Atman 
or one universal self in multiplicity of individual persons leads 
to eternal peace and indefinable transcendental bliss. “ Thus 
Kafhopanifad ethics is anti -hedonistic and eudaemonistic. 
The highest good is self-knowledge or self-realization. It 
depends on complete desirelessness and perfect self-control and 
moral purity. The method of attaining self-knowledge is 
asceticism and purism. 


Karma is not excluded from moral life. Prescribed 
actions should be performed without any desire or motive. 
Ni§kama karma purifies the mind.^ It is only a preliminary 
step to self-knowledge. Direct and immedite knowledge of the 
umversal self in all creatures and above them is the highest 
good (nisreyasa) . It is moksa.* Penance or self-mortifi cation 
(tapas), sense-control (dama), unmotived and selfless duties 
(karma), and study of the Vedas are the means of liberation. 
Truthfulness (satya) is its foundation. It should be observed 
rigidly in mind, body, and action. It includes non-deceit and 
non-crookedness. Truthfulness is the foundation of all virtues. 
Falsehood leads to utter ruin. Those who are crooked, menda- 
cious and fraudulent can never attain purity. ° Asceticism 
(tapas), liberality (dana), uprightness (arjava), non-injury to 
life or harmlessness (ahimsa), and truthfulness (satyavacana) 
are one s gifts for the priests.® A student should observe 
celibacy (brahmacarya), practise austerities (tapas), cultivate 
faith (sraddha), study the scriptures, and earnestly seek the 
knowledge of the self.^ Right living (rta), truthfulness (satya), 
austerities (tapas), self-restraint (dama), tranquillity (sama), 
maintenance of sacrificial fires (agni), Agnihotra sacrifice, 
hospitality, humanity, duties to wives, children and grand- 
children, learning and teaching the Vedas are the duties of a 
householder.® Theft, drinking liquor, adultery, and murder are 
forbidden. Sacrifice and good actions are the main duties of a 
householder.’ He should later retire from the world, and adopt 
the life of Vanaprastha. He should give up desire for worldly 
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possessions and enjo5anents (vittaisana) , desire for children 
(putraisana), and desire for the world (lokai§ana), and retire to 
a forest/ Ascetic practices with meditation may not lead to 
the knowledge of the Atman. Asceticism and fasting are only 
the means by which one seeks to know the Atman. They are 
not indispensable to the knowledge of the Atman according to 
some ; they are the indispensable means to it according to 
others.^ The Sannyasin renounces the world and wanders 
about homeless. He should abandon all desire, cultivate 
knowledge, and practise truthfulness, non-covetousness, non- 
injury, and chastity. He should Hve at peace with all creatures. 
He should completely overcome lust, anger, desire, infatuation, 
deceit, pride, envy, self-will, presumption, and falsehood. He 
is not elated by praise and angered by censure. His impulses 
are perfectly stilled ; he abides only in knowledge of the self ; 
he is firmly established in the Atman. Self-restraint (yama), 
observances (niyama), posture (asana), breath-control (prana- 
yama), withdrawal of the sense-organs from their objects 
(pratyahara)^, fixation of mind (dhara^ia), meditation (dhyana), 
and concentration or trance (samadhi) also are enjoined. The 
self can be known by spiritual illumination (adhyatmayoga) . 
Self-restraint (dama), tranquilhty (&ma), suppression of the 
sense-organs (uparati), endxuance (titiksa), and concentration 
(samadhi) are necessary for the knowledge of the self. Evil 
does not overcome one who has known the Self ; he overcomes 
all evil. Evil does not brun him ; he bums all evil. Free 
from evil, free from sin, free from doubt, he becomes a 
Brahmana.® The ethics of the Upanisads is eudsemonism with 
a blend of asceticism or moral purism. It does not aim at 
intellectual perfection devoid of moral purity. It aims at 
direct realization of the Self by means of selfless and unmotived 
performance of duties, cultivation of virtues and suppression of 
vices, rigid self-control and extinction of desires. The ethics of 
the Upanisads is not intellectualistic. It aims at super-moral 
purity, perfect equality with Srahman, which is beyond good 
and evil prevalent in the empirical world. This is the highest 
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stage of moral life. It is the beatific vision of the super- 
moral Atman. It is a state of mystic experience of the supreme 
reality.^ 

8. Gaudapada’s Pure Monism or Absolute Idealism 

Gaudapada (600 A.D.), the teacher of Govinda, the 
teacher of the great Advaita Vedantist, Sainkara, developed his 
philosophy of Pure Monism or Absolute Idealism in his 
Mandukya Karika. He wrote a commentary on Mandukya 
Upani|ad in verses. He was profoundly influenced by the great 
Madhyamika dialectician, Nagarjuna (200 A.D.). His doctrine 
is Absolutism (bramavada) blended with Nagarjuna’s relativism, 
phenomenalism, and subjectivism. 

There are four stages of the Atman. It is Visva in the 
waking condition ; it knows external objects. It is Taijasa in 
the dream state ; it knows dream-cognitions. It is Prajna in 
dreamless sleep ; it is a mass of consciousness (ghanaprajna) . 
The Visva enjoys gross objects. The Taijasa enjoys subtle 
objects or cognitions. The Prajiia enjoys bliss (ananda). The 
Atman in these three states is the knowing subject (bhoktr) of 
certain objects (bhogya). But the Atman is beyond them all. 
It is subject-objectless transcendental consciousness. The non- 
dual intuitive self (turiya) is the master of them. It is neither 
cause nor effect. The Prajna is the cause which contains the 
potentialities of ignorance. The Taijasa and the Visva are both 
cause and effect. The Prajna knows neither itself nor an object 
other than itself. But the intuitive self is always all-knowing ; 
its consciousness is never extinct.’* Atman is Brahman. 

The jiva is not an ontological reality. It has empirical 
reality. It sleeps under the influence of beginningless Maya 
or cosmic nescience and believes itself to be real. But when 
it awakes from the sleep induced by Maya, it realizes its 
eternal, non-dual (advaita) nature. When it destroys its false 
sense of individuality, it realizes its identity with Atman or 
Brahman.® The jiva is an unreal appearance. The world 
(prapanca) also is a false appearance. The world-appearance 
is infected with duality. All duality (dvaita) is a mere 
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appearance (mayamatxa). Non-duality (advaita) is the onto- 
logical reality (paramartha satya). If the world-appearance 
were existent, it woiild be destroyed. But it is an unreal 
appearance.^ Brahman or Atman is the ontological reahty. 
Neither the jiva nor the world is real. 

Gaudapada lays the foundation of Advaita Vedanta which 
w'as elaborated by Sariikara and his followers later. Nagar- 
jima called the ontological reality Sunya which is the predi- 
cateless absolute. Gaudapada calls it Brahman or Atman 
which is one, eternal, non-dual, pure consciousness. It is 
non-dual (advaita), non-phenomenal (prapancopa&ma), good 
(ava), and calm (santa) like the Sunya of Nagarjuna,* 
Gaudapada, like Nagarjuna, distinguishes between two degrees 
of truth, viz., ontological truth (paramartha satya) and empiri- 
cal truth (sainvrti satya). Brahman has ontological truth ; 
the world-appearance has empirical truth. ^ The empirical 
truth is sainvrti or veil of appearance. It is also called con- 
ventional truth (prajnapti).^ Gaudapada does not regard the 
Sunya as the ontological reality. Like Asanga, the Vijnana- 
vadin, Gaudapada also mentions three degrees of knowledge, 
viz., absolute knowledge (paramartha), empirical knowledge 
(paratantra samvrti), and illusory knowledge (kalpitasamvrti)® 
Gaudapada uses the word ‘nispanna’ to indicate the highest 
state of realization of Brahman.® Thus he was acquainted 
with the Vijnanavadin’s three degrees of knowledge, viz., 
absolute knowledge (parini§panna jnana), empirical know- 
ledge (paratantra jnana), and illusory knowledge (parikalpita 
jnana). The Vijnanavadin calls the ontological reality 
Tathata. But Gaudapada calls it Brahman. It is one, eternal 
(aja), distinctionless (akalpaka) consciousness. It reveals it- 
self to itself. There is no distinction between the supra-intel- 
lectual, non-discriminative intuition which apprehends Brahman 
and its object. Brahman. It cannot be grasped by intellectual, 
discriminative knowledge. It can be realized by superconscious 
trance (nirvikalpa samadhi), when the manas is not merged 
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in nescience as in sleep, but becomes identical with Brahman/ 
Gaudapada, like Lankawatdrasutra, distinguishes between 
mundane knowledge (laukika jnana) and supra-m^mdane know- 
ledge (lokottara jnana). Mundane knowledge is empirical 
knowledge of objects and cognitions. The knowledge of cogni- 
tions without their objects is called pure mundane knowledge 
(suddha laukika jnana). Supra-mimdane knowledge is pure 
intuition of subject-objectless pure consciousness. It is neither 
knowledge of objects nor knowledge of cognitions. It is trans- 
empirical knowledge. “ 

Gaudapada, like the Vijnanavadin, argues that empirical 
objects are the subjective creations of the mind (citta). The 
mind does not apprehend an external object. Nor does it 
apprehend an illusory object (arthabhasa) . External objects 
are not real. Illusory objects have no existence apart from 
the mind. It cannot apprehend an object either in the past, 
or the present, or the future. So its cognitions are objectless, 
uncaused, and illusory. Neither cognitions are produced, nor 
are objects produced.^ All objects of consciousness (cittadrsya) 
are creations of the mind ; all cognitions are objectless 
{avastuka) Hke dreams. Waking perceptions are as false as 
dream-cognitions. Dream-objects {e.g., elephants, mountains, 
etc.) are unreal because they cannot exist in a small body. All 
empirical objects are unreal like them because they are due to 
avidya (samvrti). There is no diSerence between the objects 
of waking perceptions and those of dream-cognitions. They 
are equally rmreal. Just as dream-objects are non-existent in 
the beginning and at the end and therefore unreal, so objects 
of waking perceptions are non-existent in the beginning and 
at the end and therefore non-existent. They are transient. 
They are caused and destroyed. Therefore they are unreal. 
In dream we make a distinction between the real and the un- 
real. The objects apprehended in the external world in dream 
are real. But the objects imagined by the mind and apprehend- 
ed as within it are unreal. In the waking condition also the 
objects imagined by the mind are unreal, while those appre- 
hended by it in the external world are real. Hence both 
dream-objects and objects of waking perceptions are equally 

iu. 35_ 37. 
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-unreal.^ The world is unreal like dream, magic show (maya), 
day-dream (gandharvanagara) . All phenomena (dharma) are 
false (mrsa) like dreams ; they are appearances of Brahman 
owing to samvrti or veil of nescience.* Just as in dreams the 
mind overpowered by avidya or Maya appears to be subject 
and object (dvayabhasa), so in the waking condition it appears 
to be subject and object under the influence of avidya. The 
one (advaya) mind is real ; duality is an appearance in waking 
cognitions and dreams both. Just as objects of dream-cogni- 
tions do not exist apart from the mind, so objects of waking 
cognitions do not exist apart from the mind. Both are equally 
mind-dependent and subjective creations.* The mind and the 
objects of cognition are dependent on each other ; the mind 
cannot be conscious without objects ; objects cannot be known 
without the mind. Their mutual dependence shows their 
essencelessness (laksapasunyam ubhayam). Objects of cogni- 
tions are not real ; they have no existence apart from the 
mind."* The mind is objectless (nirvi§aya) ; it is always un- 
attached (asanga). The empirical mind (grahaka) and empiri- 
cal objects (grahya) are due to agitation of the mind (citta- 
spandita).® 

All are appearances of one, eternal, ptire consciousness, 
Brahman or Atman.® Just as a moving fire-brand appears to 
be straight or crooked, so one eternal cognition (vijnana) 
appears to be subject (grahaka) and object (grahya).* This is 
the argument of the Vijnanavadin like Vasubandhu. Just as 
the fire-brand does not appear to be straight or crooked when 
its movement is stopped, so one eternal cognition (vijnana) 
does not appear to be subject and object when avidya is 
destroyed. It appears to be empirical minds and empirical 
objects when it is agitated by avidya.® They are mere appear- 
ances (abhasa) like the straight or crooked movement of a 
moving fire-brand.® They cannot arise from anything distinct 
from the one eternal cognition (vijnana), since they arise only 
when it becomes active ; they do not abide in anything distinct 
from it when it becomes inactive (nispanda), nor are they re- 
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absorbed in it, since they are unreal.^ They are mere unreal 
appearances (abhasa) ; they are not real. So they cannot be 
produced by the eternal cognition, since they caimot be related 
to it as effect and cause. They are always inconceivable 
(acintya). They are indefinable and inexplicable.* One sub- 
stance can be the cause of another substance, and a non- 
substance can be the cause of a non-substance. But the Atman 
is neither a substance nor a non-substance ; so it can be neither 
a cause nor an effect. It is neither a substance, nor a cause, 
nor any other empirical category.® Empirical objects (dharma) 
are not produced by the mind (citta). The mind is not pro- 
duced by empirical objects. They are all appearances of the 
one eternal cognition (vijnanasvarupabhasamatra) or Atman 
which transcends the category of causality.* All dharmas 
mysteriously appear in the Atman, though they are neither 
eternal nor perishable. A seed is an appearance (mayamaya). 
A sprout that springs from it is an appearance. It is neither 
eternal nor perishing. It is an inexplicable appearance. So 
all dharmas are mere appearances.® Causality is an appearance. 
So long as the intellect views the empirical world through the 
category of causality, empirical life (samsara) persists. When 
we transcend the empirical category of causality and view the 
world sub specie ceternitatis , empirical objects vanish and 
empirical life (samsara) ceases.® All empirical objects are due 
to nescience (saipvrti) ; they are not eternal ; considered as 
existent (sat) Brahman they are eternal (aja), and can never be 
absolutely annihilated.* Nagarjtma also holds the same view. 
Only he substitutes the Sunya for Brahman. Empirical objects 
(dharma) are not really produced ; their production is illusory 
like magic or maya (mayopama), and Maya is not real.® All 
dharmas are micaused (aja) and inexpressible ; so they can be 
said to be neither eternal nor non-etemal.® 

There is neither production nor destruction ; neither bondage 
nor liberation; neither a seeker of liberation nor a liberated 
person. Duality is an unreal appearance. One non-dual 
Brahman alone is real.*® It appears as manifold empirical 
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objects. Duality and multiplicity are its appearances. One 
non-dual (advaya) Brahman or Atman alone is good.^ The 
multiple world-appearance is neither real in itself nor as 
Brahman ; no object is different from Brahman ; nor is it non- 
different from Brahman. The non-phenomenal (prapanco- 
pasama.), non-dual (advaya) Brahman is absolutely devoid of 
distinction (nirvikalpa) This is the reality within and with- 
out. One who knows it becomes identical with it (tattvibhiita).® 
One eternal pure consciousness is devoid of origin, activity, 
and objects. But it appears to be generated and active, and 
apprehend objects.^ Neither the mind (citta) is generated, nor 
are the empirical objects (dharma) generated.® All dharmas are, 
in reality, beginningless and like the sky. They are one 
eternal Brahman. There is no plurality anywhere. All 
dharmas are, in reality, eternally in the nature of eternal cons- 
ciousness (adibuddha). He who realizes this becomes immor- 
tal. The eternal consciousness is self-revealing. All dharmas 
are by nature eternally calm (adi^nta), uncaused, eternally 
pure and liberated, homogeneous (sama) and non-different 
(abhinna). Their eternality and homogeneity are beyond 
doubt.® The intuition of the one, eternal, homogeneous 
consciousness is mokfa. The knowledge of difference in it is 
samsara. All selves are naturally pure and transparent and 
unveiled by nescience ; they are eternally enlightened and 
eternally liberated.’' Gaudapada converts the Sunya of Nagar- 
juna into Brahman, though he uses the same language and the 
same arguments. Gaudapada, like Nagarjima, argues that 
Atman, which is by nature self-revealing, is misunderstood by 
common people, since they know it as neither existent nor 
non-existent, nor both existent and non-existent, nor neither 
existent nor non-existent, as neither stable nor imstable, nor 
both, nor neither. But the enlightened (buddha, sambuddha) 
person transcends the relativity of intellectual knowledge and 
intuits the one, homogeneous, eternal Atman.® 

Gaudapada, like Nagarjuna, denies causation for similar 
reasons. Nothing can be produced by itself or by any other 
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thing, since an existent (sat), or non-existent (asat), or both 
existent and non-existent (sadasat) thing cannot be produced. 
An existent thing need not be produced. A non-existent thing 
cannot be produced like a hair’s horn. If a thing is both 
existent and non-existent at the same time, it is self-contradic- 
tory and therefore impossible. A thing cannot be produced 
by itself, or by another, or by both, or by neither.^ A cause 
cannot be produced by its beginningless effect. An effect also 
cannot be produced by a beginningless cause. An uncaused 
effect cannot produce a cause. An uncaused cause cannot pro- 
duce an effect. This is the nature of things. That which 
has no cause cannot be produced. Therefore both cause and 
effect are uncaused.^ If cognitions are said to be produced by 
objects in order to accormt for their variety, one eternal 
Brahman can adequately account for variety of empirical 
objects and empirical cognitions. Cognitions and objects are 
its mere appearances. Objects have no existence apart from 
the mind which apprehends them. Extra-mental objects, past, 
present, or future, cannot produce cognitions, and cannot 
therefore be apprehended by them. Therefore neither cogni- 
tions nor objects are produced. Their production is an appear- 
ance. Cognitions spring from that whose nature is uncaused 
(aja) or eternal, and can never be altered. They are mere 
appearances of one eternal Brahman. If there is production, 
beginningless samsara caimot have an end, and moksa pro- 
duced by discriminative knowledge cannot be endless. But, 
in fact, samsara is ended, and moksa is endless. So there is 
no causation.^ Because there is no production, all are un- 
caused (aja) and eternal. In fact, unreal appearances can 
never spring from the real Brahman. A non-existent thing 
cannot be produced by a non-existent cause ; nor can an exis- 
tent thing be produced by a non-existent cause. An existent 
thing caimot be produced by an existent cause. So a non- 
existent cause can never produce an existent thing. Cause and 
effect are supposed to be distinct from each other. If duality 
is real, then cause and effect are supposed to be distinct from 
each other. If duality is real, then cause and effect are real. 
But duality is an appearance. So cause and effect are mere 
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appearances. If one eternal (aja) Bralunan is real, cause and 
effect cannot be real. Hence non-production (ajati) is real. 
One eternal (aja) Brahman appears to be many caused effects 
which are unreal appearances. All dharmas are imcaused and 
eternal (aja) in their essential nature. They appear to spring 
into existence owing to nescience (samvrti). Their production 
is apparent, and not real. It is maya which does not exist. ^ 
Thus there is no real causation. 

The Samkhya holds that eternal (aja) prakrti is modified 
into mahat, ahamkara and the like, which are its effects. The 
effects are non-different from the cause. But how can prakrti 
which produces effects be uncaused, and how can it remain 
eternal when it is modified into effects? If an effect is not 
different from its cause, it is eternal and imcaused (aja) like 
prakrti which is its cause. If the effect is non-eternal, then its 
cause, prakiti, is non-eternal, since the effect is non-different 
from the cause. There is no example to show that an uncaused 
cause produces an effect. If the effect is produced by a cause 
which is produced by another cause, then there will be infinite 
regress.^ Therefore prakrti cannot be the cause of all effects 
in the world. 

Some hold that merits and demerits are the cause of birth, 
and that birth is the cause of merits and demerits. They can- 
not account for the beginningless relation of mutual depen- 
dence or reciprocal causation between birth and merits and 
demerits. If a cause produces an effect, and the effect produces 
the cause, then a father can produce a son, and the son also 
can produce his father, which is absurd. We must admit 
priority and posteriority in the production of cause and effect. 
If they are produced simultaneously, they cannot be related 
to each other as cause and effect like the two horns of cow 
springing into existence together. Causation must be sequence. 
The cause must be an antecedent of its effect. The effect must 
be its consequent. Simultaneity cannot account for causation. 
If the cause be produced by its effect, it cannot be established 
as its cause. If it cannot be established as its cause, how can 
it produce its effect ? If the cause is produced by its effect and 
the effect is produced by the cause, which of them is produced 

'I&ai, iv. 38, 40, 43, 45, 46, 57, 58. 

’Ibid, iv. Jl-13. 
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first SO that it may produce the other? If they are produced 
simultaneously they cannot be related to each other as cause 
and effect. Simultaneity cannot explain the order of production. 
Causal order is intelligible only if causation is successive. If 
seed and sprout are said to be produced by each other, the begin- 
ninglessness of their mutual causation cannot be established. 
If priority and posteriority of cause and effect cannot be deter- 
mined, it proves the unreality of production (ajati). If an effect 
were really produced, its prior cause would certainly be known. 
Therefore there is no real production.^ These arguments of 
Gaudapada are similar to those of Nagarjuna. 

Gaudapada mentions different theories of creation. Some 
regard it as manifestation of the glory of God (vibhuti) . Others 
regard it as rmreal like dream and magic show (svapnamaya- 
sarupa). Others maintain that God created the world by mere 
fiat of wiU (icchamatra). Others hold that time created the 
world. Some maintain that God created the world for enjoy- 
ment (bhoga), while others hold that He created it for His sport 
(kri(Ja). Gaudapada rejects all these views and maintains that 
it is the inherent nature (svabhava) of God that He should create 
the world. He is eternally fulfilled (aptakama) and so cannot 
have any desire. “ Brahman associated with Maya (prana) pro- 
duces all inanimate objects. The cosmic consciousness (cetas) 
produces all jivas or individual souls.^ The world-appearance 
is mere maya ; one eternal Brahman is the only reality.^ 
Brahman is unconditioned (para) and conditioned (apara). Un- 
conditioned Brahman is one eternal consciousness beyond space, 
time, and causality. Conditioned Brahman is God who is tran- 
scendent to and immanent in all creatures.® God is Brahman 
associated with Maya. He imagines the multiple world and souls 
by His own power of Maya (svamayaya) .* God imagines the 
variety of cognitions and the variety of objects.^ He creates 
objects through His power of Maya and is deluded, as it were, 
by His creation.® The world is neither different nor non- 
different from Brahman.' One Brahman is equally present every- 


' Ibid, iv. 14-20. 
*Maij4. K., i. 7-9. 

* Ibid, i. 6. 

* Ibid, i. 17. 

‘ Ibid, i. 25-28. 


“ Ibid, ii. 12. 
' Ibid, ii. 13. 

' Ibid, ii. 17. 
’ Ibid, ii. 34. 
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where. All things are uncaused (ajati), eternal Brahman.^ 
Creation is not real. 

The jiva or individual soul is said to be bom, as it were, 
from the universal soul or Brahman in conjunction with body 
(samghata) which is its adjunct (upadhi), even as the ether 
limited in a jar (ghataka&i) is said to be born from the ubiquitous 
ether (mahaka^) though, in reality, they are identical with 
each other. When the jar is destroyed, the ether in it is merged 
in the ubiquitous ether. So when the body is destroyed, the 
individual soul becomes the universal soul. The adjunct of 
body individualizes the jiva. When the limiting adjunct is 
destroyed, it realizes its identity with Brahman. Though the 
universal soul is one, the individual souls are many owing to 
their limiting adjuncts. When one individual soul feels pleasvue 
or pain, other jivas do not feel pleasure or pain, even as the 
ether Umited by one jar soiled by dust, smoke and the like does 
not soil the ether limited by any other jar with these impurities. 
The ether is ubiquitous, but the ether limited in a jar is small. 
Its small extent and different function such as containing water 
are due to the adjunct, viz., the jar, though, in reality, it is 
identical with the ubiquitous ether. Ether is one ; its differences 
are due to its limiting adjuncts. Eikewise Brahman is one ; its 
empirical plurality as jivas is due to its limiting adjuncts. Just 
as the ether limited in a jar is neither a part nor a modification 
of the ubiquitous ether, so the jiva is neither a part nor a 
modification of Brahman. Just as the ubiquitous ether appears 
to be soiled with smoke to ignorant persons, so the universal 
soul appears to be subject to birth and death to ignorant persons. 
Just as the ether is incapable of birth, death, and movement, 
so the universal soxil, which is the reality in the jiva, is in- 
capable of birth, death, and transmigration. All adjuncts of 
body and the like are the products of avidya of the individual 
soul (atmamaya). They are not ontological realities. They are 
imaginary creations of the jiva deluded by avidya. The 
universal soul (paro jivah) is the self of the five sheaths, the 
bodily sheath, the vital sheath, the mental sheath, the intellectual 
sheath, and the blissful sheath. Identity of the individual soul 
with the universal soul is real. Difference between them is 


^bid, iii. 2. 
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accidental. Their difference is due to the limiting adjuncts of 
the bodies and the like. When jivas are said to spring out of 
Brahman like the sparks of a fire, their non-difference from it 
is emphasized. There is absolutely no difference between them.’^ 
When the jiva breaks the delusion of avidya, it realizes its 
identity with Brahman.* The jiva is never bom.* 

A person can achieve self-knowledge, eternal peace, sorrow- 
lessness, and fearlessness by rigid control of mind, which is 
extremely difiScult. He should meditate on painfulness of all 
things, withdraw his mind from all objects of desire and enjoy- 
ment, and all empirical objects subject to origin and destruction, 
and concentrate it on the eternal Brahman. He should trans- 
quillize the distracted mind, fix it on the discrimination of one 
Brahman, and not allow it to be distracted again by empirical 
objects of enjoyment. Supreme happiness springs from concen- 
tration of the mind on Brahman. But the aspirant should not 
enjoy the happiness ; he should remain absolutely indifferent to 
it by means of discriminative knowledge of Brahman, and 
identify his concentrated mind with it with great effort. In 
such a superconscious trance the mind is identified with 
Brahman, and does not apprehend empirical objects. Such self- 
knowledge or self-realization is realization of one’s intrinsic 
nature ; it is calm and attended with supreme indescribable 
bliss ; it is nirvana ; it is knowledge of the eternal self by itself ; 
it is above distinction of subject and object. This is called 
asparsayoga in which there is intuitive experience of Brahman 
devoid of experience of all empirical objects. This is the highest 
good. It is extremely difficult of realization.^ 

Gaudapada assimilated the teachings of Nagarjuna and the 
Vijnanavadins and grafted on them the Absolutism (brahma- 
vada) of the Upanisads. His Absolutism is blended with the 
relativism and phenomenalism of Nagarjuna, and subjectivism 
of the Vijnanavadins. His Brahman is non-dual (advaya), non- 
phenomenal (prapancopa&ma), distinctionless (nirvikalpa), and 
beyond time, space, and causality like the Sunya of Nagarjuna. 
It appears to be manifold owing to samvrti or avidya. Causality 
is unreal. There is neither production nor destruction, neither 
bondage nor liberation. The reality is non-dual. There 


Ibid, iii. 3-14. 
Ibid, i. 16. 


• Ibid, iii. 48. 

*Ibid, iii. 40-47, 39. 
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are neither empirical subjects nor empirical objects. There 
is only one eternal Brahman ; it is devoid of empirical 
characters ; it is incomprehensible and indefinable. It can be 
realized by supra-intellectual intuition. It can be characterized 
as neither existence nor non-existence, nor both, nor neither. 
What is non-eternal from the empirical standpoint, is eternal 
from the ontological standpoint. All dharmas are false appear- 
ances due to samvrti or nescience. There are two degrees of 
truth, ontological and empirical. These teachings of Gauda- 
pada bear the stamp of Nagarjuna’s teachings.^ 

The unconditioned Brahman of Gaudapada corresponds to 
the pure eternal consciousness (vijnaptimatrata) of Vasubandhu. 
God (isvara) or conditioned Brahman corresponds to the Alaya- 
vijnana of the Vijnanavadms, which creates the empirical 
minds and the empirical objects. The world-appearance is the 
subjective creation of the mind agitated by avidya (cittaspandita) . 
It is unreal like dream, mirage, and reverie. Dreams and 
waking perceptions are equally unreal. One eternal cognition 
(vijnana) alone is real. It is devoid of distinction of subject 
and object, which is imaginary. All objects of cognitions are 
unreal.^ These teachings of Gaudapada are influenced by the 
Vijnanavada of Asanga, Vasubandhu and others. But his 
doctrines of Brahman and Maya and the identity of the world- 
appearance and the jivas with Brahman are derived from the 
Upani§ads. Gaudapada says, "This was not spoken by 
Buddha.”® Saifakara in commenting on it says, "The non-dual 
ontological reahty devoid of cognition, cognized object, and 
cognizer was not taught by Buddha. It is the teaching of the 
Vedanta.” 


8. The Philosophy of the Yogavasi^tha 

The Yogavdsistha was composed in the seventh or eighth 
century. It contains the teachings of Vasistha to Rama- 
candra. Its philosophy resembles the Absolute Idealism of 
Gaudapada and Samkara, relativism of Nagarjuna, and the 
Vijnanavada of Lahkdvatdrasutra, Asanga and Vasubandhu. So 
its philosophy is summarized here. 


^Ihid, ii. 32, 33, 35; iii. 26, 37, 47; iv. 29, 33. 
'Ibid, iv. 36, 45, 47-52, 61, 62, 72. 

* Naitad bnddbena bhagitam. Ibid, iv. 99. 
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Vasi§ta affirms the reality of the unconditioned Brahman 
(para brahma). It is the supreme reality. It is indefinable and 
inexpressible. It is absolutely indeterminate and characterless. 
“It is neither spirit nor matter, neither being nor non-being, 
neither ego nor non-ego, neither one nor many.”^ It is neither 
part nor whole, neither substance nor non-substance, neither 
existent nor non-existent, neither self nor not-self. iMatter and 
spirit are differentiations within it. Being and non-being are 
neutralized by each other in it. Self and not-self are relative 
to each other. The unconditioned Brahman cannot be affected 
by relativity. It is beyond time, space, causality, change, and 
other empirical categories. It is neither static or dynamic. Its 
inherent nature (svabhava) cannot be defined. It is indeter- 
minate. It is one, eternal, homogeneous, pure consciousness 
(cinmatra). It is subject-objectless. It is sunya because it tran- 
scends all forms of individuation ; it is asunya because all in- 
dividual things emanate from it. It is like the essenceless 
Sunya of the Sunyavadins, the Brahman of the Vedantins, and 
the Vijnanamatra or pure consciousness of the Vijnanavadins. 
It is like the Tathata of Asvaghosa, which is neither existent nor 
non-existent nor both nor neither, neither one nor many, nor 
both one and many at once.^ It is the ultimate Reality. It is 
the reality of the whole world. It is immanent in the entire 
universe. Whatever exists is Brahman.® 

The unconditioned Brahman or Absolute consciousness 
(cinmatra) creates Brahma, the Cosmic Mind, by intensifying 
its consciousness partly. Brahma is personal God. He emerges 
from Absolute Consciousness (Brahman) like a dream personality 
(svapnapurusa) owing to its stress (spanda) or vibration. 
Brahma is the Cosmic Mind. Imagination (saihkalpana) is the 
essential characteristic of mind. The world is the creation or 
imagination of Brahma. Brahma, the Cosmic Mind, originates 
from the Absolute Brahman, as a wave originates from an un- 
disturbed ocean. The emergence of Brahma is due to a vibratory 
movement (spanda) in the Absolute Consciousness. Just as 
Tathata of Afyaghosa, which is unconditioned, becomes relative 


' ^ ogavaiistha. v. 72. 41 . 


V. 1 ^. <ii. 

j {■ ‘-i-fakening of Faith, p. 59. 

2; B 91- 36; vi. 47. 

. U. Atreja . The Philosophy of the YogavaUstha, ii. ch. xi. 
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and conditioned in Alayavijnana, so the Absolute Brahman of 
Vaastha becomes Brahma by its spiritual outflow. Absolute 
Brahman is beyond time, space, and causality. But Brahma 
is its individualized form limited in time and space by its own 
power out of sport. Just as Alayavijnana is the intermediate 
principle between Tathata and the empirical world, so Brahma 
connects the Absolute Brahman with the empirical world. Just 
as Alayavijnana is the self-affirmation of Tathata, so Brahma 
is the self-afErmation of the Absolute Brahman.^ Brahma is 
the creator of the world. He is the dreamer of the w'orld-dream. 
It is His imagination or thought-construction (manorajya).^ 

The unconditioned Brahman of Vasistha is not a pure unity 
without difference like that of Gaudapada and Samkara. It is 
full of infinite powers and potentialities. Creative power is one 
of them. Multiplicity of empirical objects exist in a potential 
form in the Absolute Consciousness. They are aspects of the 
creative or imaginative activity of the Cosmic Mind. Creative 
activity is the vibratory movement (spanda&kti) of the Absolute 
Consciousness. It is imaginative power (sainkalpa&kti) . This 
creative power is called Prakrti, the w'ill of God (siveccha), the 
Maya of the world (jaganmaya). Prakrti is the creative power 
of the Absolute Consciousness. The multiplicity of the world 
is the manifestation of the creative power of the Absolute Con- 
ciousness. Prakrti originates from Brahman, which is the 
eternal illuminating consciousness, called Purusa. The creative 
power (spanda&kti) and the Pme Consciousness (cinmatra) are 
always identical in essence (ekatma). Pure consciousness (siva) 
cannot exist without its vibratory movement (spanda&kti) , 
of Prakrti, which is identical in essence with Pure Consciousness 
(samvinmatra).^ This doctrine resembles Saivism. 

The world is expansion (bnnhana) of Brahman ; the expan- 
sion of Brahman is the world. The world is the flashing of the 
Absolute Consciousness which is pure and transparent. All 
that exists, is Brahman. All that is produced, exists, and is 
destroyed is Brahman. The world is the vibration of the Self 


^ Yos;avaSistha, iii. 55 . 47; vi. 186. 65: hi. 3. 34; iii. 1. 15; iii. 100. 
25; iv. 42. 4, 5, 6; iv. 44. 14, 15; iii. 2. 54, 55; The Philosophy of the 
Yogavdiistha, ii. ch. ix. 
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(Atma) or Pure Consciousness. It exists in a potential form in 
Brahman even as a tree exists in a potential condition in a seed. 
Empirical plurality are differentiations of the one homogeneous 
pure consciousness. They are harmonized with one another in 
the concrete unity of the Absolute Consciousness, which is a 
unified whole. The manifold world is the manifestation or 
differentiation of the Absolute Consciousness, apart from which 
it has no existence. The being of the world is the being of 
Absolute Consciousness (citsatta). The being of Absolute Con- 
sciousness is the being of the world. It is the inherent nature 
of the Absolute Consciousness to manifest itself as the mani- 
fold world. Its power of manifestation is imaginative construc- 
tion. Brahma emerges as a dream personality within the 
Absolute Consciousness. This is the first creative act. Then 
the world is the imaginative construction of Brahma or Cosmic 
Mind. The multiplicity of the world do not impair the unity 
of the Absolute. Just as the unity of consciousness is preserved 
in the plurality of dream-objects, so the plurality of empirical 
objects do not impair the unity of the Absolute Consciousness 
(cidaka&). Multiplicity of empirical objects are vibrations of 
the one Absolute Consciousness even as waves are the vibrations 
of one ocean. In reality, the Absolute and the world are the 
same, though the world appears to be different from Brahman.^ 
The relation of the world with the Absolute is identity 
(tadatmya), non-difference (abhinnata), or non-otherness 
(ananyatva). As gold ornaments are not different from gold, 
and as waves are not different from water, so the world is not 
different from Brahman. Origination, existence, destruction, 
agent, instrument, and action, time, space, causation, change, 
substance — all are Brahman. The being of the world is the 
being of the Absolute Consciousness. The world is the embodi- 
ment of Pure Consciousness (cidavapus) 

Vasistha, like Xagarjuna and Gaudapada, argued that the 
Absolute is the eternal reality. It has no beginning, middle, 
or end. It persists for ever.^ The world is an appearance. It 


'■ YogavaSistha, vi. 2. 27; vi. 99. 18; iii. 100. 11, 28; iii. 11. 20; vi. 
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is false (mithya). It is unreal like a dream or an illusion 
(bhrantimatra) . It is a mixture of reality and unreality (sada- 
sanmaya). It is neither real nor unreal like a dream or an 
illusion. So long as dream continues, it is real to the dreamer. 
So long as illusion lasts, it is real to the experiencer. So long 
as the identity of the world-appearance with Brahman is not 
realized by intuition, it is real to the individual mind. Thus 
the world partakes of both reality and unreality. It is an 
appearance (pratibhana).^ It is unreal (asatya). But it appears 
to be real (satyabha). It is a mere subjective creation, an 
imaginary construction (kalpanamatra) . There is no difference 
between dream and waking perception. They are equally sub- 
jective creations of mind. Vaastha, like Gaudapada, does not 
distinguish between dreams and waking perceptions. 

The individual mind (jiva) is an atom of consciousness 
(cidanu), or a monad. It is the Absolute Consciousness mani- 
festing itself as a creative agent. It is an individualized form 
of the Absolute Consciousness through its own will-power. It 
is an embodiment of the self-affirmed will of the Absolute, which 
becomes consciousness of an objective w'orld. It imagines its 
own world of objects and clings to them owing to ignorance. 
It forgets its identity with the Absolute. It forgets the identity 
of the world with the Absolute. Individuality is self -alienation 
of the Absolute from itself. Brahman is pure subject-objectless 
consciousness. But the individual mind (jiva) is the subject 
conscious of empirical objects. It is empirical conscious- 
ness with objectivity. It is a pulsation of the Absolute Con- 
ciousness, which partakes of subjectivity and objectivity both. 
It is called the jiva because it is the living principle in the body. 
It binds itself to its body like a silk-worm. It binds itself to a 
net-work of objects created by its own imagination.* 

Bondage is due to ignorance or the sense of individuality. 
When individuality is annihilated and the knowledge of one’s 
identity with the Absolute dawns, liberation is achieved. 
Ignorance is bondage. True knowledge is liberation. Intense 
desire for objects is bondage. Attachment is bondage. It is 


^ Ibid, iii. 44. 27; vi. 114. 20; iii. 65. 5; iii. 54. 21. 

^ YogavaHstha, iii. 96. 3; iii. 4. 43; iii. 96. 40; iii. 91. 37; iii. 91. 
40; V. 13. 53; vi. 188. 4; iv. 42. 31; iv. 42. 34; The Philosophy of the 
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due to ignorance. It is destroyed by the knowledge of identity 
with Brahman, liberation can be achieved by destruction of 
mind or individuality through detachment from all desires. 
Meditation on the self beyond the body, the senses, the mind, 
the intellect and the individual ego (jiva), and realization of 
identity of the Self with Brahman lead to liberation. From the 
Absolute point of view there is neither bondage nor liberation.^ 


36: Vi. 128 . 



CHAPTER VII 


THE ADVAITA VEDANTA OF SASIKARA 
1. Introduction 

Samkara (788 — 820 A.D.) was the greatest philosopher 
among the Indian thinkers in intellectual eminence. He was 
relentless in his criticism of the other systems. He was zealous 
and untiring in the exposition of his own system of Absolute 
Idealism (advaitavada) . He defeated many eminent contem- 
porary philosophers in philosophical discussions. The intellec- 
tual atmosphere was surcharged with his Absolute Idealism in 
his times. He wrote commentaries on the principal Upanisads, 
the Brahmasutra, and the Bhagavad Gita. He wrote commen- 
taries on Kena, Katha, I&, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, 
Chandogya, Brhadaranyaka, Svetasvatara, Aitareya, and Taitti- 
riya Upani§ads. Our exposition of his Absolute Idealism 
(Advaita Vedanta) is based on the commentaries on the Brahma- 
sutra and the Upani§ads. He worte many other minor works 
which are not of philosophical importance. His commentary 
on the Brahmasutra is called the Sdriraka Bhdsya. Vacaspati- 
misra (900 A.D.) wrote a commentary on it called Bhdmaii. 
Amalananda (1300 A.d.) wrote a commentary on Bhdmati called 
Kalpataru. Appayadiksita (1600 a.d.) wrote a commentary on 
Kalpataru called Kalpataruparimala. Govindananda wrote a 
commentary on Samkara’s Sdriraka Bhdsya called Ratnaprabhd. 
Padmapada wrote an elaborate gloss on the first four sutras of 
the Brahmasutra called Pancapddikd. Prakasatman (1200 A.D.) 
wrote a commentary on it called Pancapddikdvivarana. Vidya- 
ranya (1400 A.d.) wrote a gloss on it called Vivaranaprameya- 
sarhgraha. Sri Harsa’s Khandanakhandakhddya (1200 A.d.) is 
the greatest work on Advaita Vedanta dialectics. Dharmaraja’s 
Veddntaparibhdsd is an important work on Advaita Vedanta 
Logic. 

Saihkara emphasizes the monistic tendency in the Upani- 
sads and develops it into a systematic Advaitavada. He empha- 
sizes the reality of the unconditioned and unqualified (nirguna) 
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Brahman, and regards God (Isvara), the individual souls (jiva) 
and the world (jagat) as appearances due to an indefinable 
principle called Maya (cosmic nescience) which is neither real, 
nor unreal, nor both, nor neither. God is Brahman associated 
with Maya in its excellent aspect. The jIva is Brahman asso- 
cited with Maya (avidya) in its inferior aspect. The jiva is, 
in essence, identical with Brahman or Atman. Brahman is one, 
eternal, pure, transcendental consciousness. It transcends the 
duality of subject and object. It transcends the empirical cate- 
gories of space, time, substance, causality, change, and the like. 
It is transempirical and non-phenomenal. It is pure identity. 
It is one homogeneous consciousness. It is not the subject or 
knower. It is devoid of distinction, external and internal. The 
world is an appearance (prapanca) of Brahman. It is non- 
different from Brahman. Ignorance is bondage. True know- 
ledge is liberation. Bondage is due to avidya which generates a 
false sense of individuality. It is due to knowledge of difference 
and multiplicity. Liberation is pure intuition of Brahman, — 
knowledge of identitj’. Jnana leads to liberation. Karma does 
not lead to liberation. It belongs to a lower order. Samkara 
is untiring in re-iterating the importance of renunciation 
(sannyasa) of worldly life and dedication of life to the pursuit 
of knowledge of Atman or Brahman. But he does not discard 
ethics and religion. Sainkara recognizes the empirical reality 
(vyavaharikasatta) of the individual souls (jiva) and the wmrld- 
appearance (jagatprapanca) for practical purposes. But he main- 
tains the ontological reality (paramarthikasatta) of the uncon- 
ditioned and unqualified Brahman only. He advocates unquali- 
fied monism (advaita) or non-dualism. He advocates Absolutism 
like Xagarjima. But he converts the Sunya of Nagarjuna into 
Brahman, which is one eternal transcendental being (sat), con- 
sciousness (cit) and bliss (ananda). His Brahman is like the 
one, eternal, pure consciousness (vijnanamatra) of the Yogacara 
Vijnanavadins. He himself calls it Vijnaptimatra and Vijnana- 
matra.* But his idealism cannot be branded as subjecticism. 
He severely criticizes the subjective idealism of some Buddhist 
idealists. He advocates Vivartavada in his theory of causation. 
The effect is an appearance (vivarta) of the cause. It pre-exists 
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in the cause. Samkara advocates Satkaryavada in the form of 
Vivartavada. Dr. Das Gupta calls it Satkaranavada. Brahman, 
the cause, is real. The world, its effect, is its appearance 
(vivarta). Samkara discredits intellect, which gives false know- 
ledge (avidya), and stresses the importance of intuition (anu- 
bhava) , which is right knowledge (samyagdar&na) . But he does 
not discredit reason (tarka), which he subordinates to Sruti or 
intuition of the seers. Samkara severely criticizes the other 
schools of philosophy, both orthodox and heterodox. His 
criticism of the other systems will be given first. Then an 
exposition of his system will be given. 

I. CRITIQUE 

2. Sanikara’s Criticism of the Vaisesika Pluralism 
and Atomism 

Samkara criticizes the early Vaisesika doctrine of six 
categories, viz., substance (dravya), quality (gu^a), activity 
(karma), generality (samanya), particularity (visesa), and 
inherence (samavaya). The Vai&§ika regards them as inde- 
pendent categories or existences possessed of different charac- 
teristics. Still it regards quality, action, generality, particu- 
larity, and inherence as dependent on substance. Quality cannot 
exist apart from a substance. Activity cannot exist apart from 
a substance. Generality cannot exist apart from individual 
substances. Particularity cannot exist apart from eternal in- 
dividual substances. Inherence is a relation between a substance 
and a quality or an action, a whole and a part, a generality and 
an individual, and particularity and an eternal substance. But 
a substance can exist apart from a quality or an activity. 
Therefore quality", activity, generality, particularity, and in- 
herence should be regarded as identical with substance 
(dravyatmaka) . If they are all independent categories 
(padartha), quality, action, generality, particularity, and in- 
herence should exist independently of substance. Therefore 
the Vai&sika pluralism is not logically tenable. 

Inherence (samavaya) cannot be regarded as an independent 
category. It is said to be an inseparable relation (ayutasiddhi) 
between substance and quality, substance and action, whole and 
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part, generality and individuals, and particularity and eternal 
substances. But a substance in the first moment of its produc- 
tion can exist apart from its qualities ; it is endued with its 
qualities in the second moment of its existence. Thus, though 
qualities cannot exist apart from a substance, a substance can 
exist apart from them. The effect, the whole prior to its pro- 
duction, cannot be inseparably related to its cause, the parts. 
Generality can exist apart from individuals. But individuals 
cannot exist apart from generality. Therefore inherence can- 
not be said to be inseparable relation (ayutasiddhi) . Inherence 
is a relation. A relation cannot exist apart from the relata. 
The being of the relation depends on the being of the relata. 

Inherence is said to be inseparability of existence (ayuta- 
siddhatva). Is it inseparability in space (aprthagdesatva) , or 
inseparability in time (aprthakkalatva) , or inseparability in 
nature (aprthaksvabhavatva) ? If it is inseparability in space, 
it contradicts the Vai&§ika doctrine that -whiteness of a cloth, 
which inheres in it, occupies the space of the cloth, while the 
cloth occupies the space of its constituent threads. So inherence 
is not inseparability in space. If it is inseparability in time, 
then the t-wo horns of a cow growing together would inhere 
in each other, -which is not admitted. If it is inseparability 
in nature, it is nothing but identity (tadatmya). Saihkara does 
not Recognize inherence as an independent category or relation. 
He reduces it to identity. ‘ 

If the relation of inherence is required to relate a substance 
to its quality, then it being an independent category would 
require another inherence to relate itself to the substance, and 
the second inherence would require a third, and so on to in- 
finity. Thus it would involve infinite regress (anavastha) 
Therefore inherence is not an independent category. It is mere 
identity (tadatmya). 

The Vaise§ika advocates atomism. There are four kinds of 
atoms, earth atoms, water atoms, fire atoms, and air atoms. 
Atoms are indivisible units of matter. Two atoms are conjoined 
into a dyad. Two dyads are conjoined into a quartrad. Atoms 
are globular and minute. Dyads also are minute. But quartrads 
are large. Conjunction of atoms is creation of the world. 
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Disjunction of atoms is its dissolution. Prior to creation con- 
junction of atoms is due to activity brought about by the un- 
seen agency (adrsta). Samkara considers the earlier Vaifejika 
doctrine which does not believe in God as the creator of the 
world. 

Sariikara criticizes the earlier Vai&§ika atomism. Conjunc- 
tion of atoms must be due to an activity (karma). When atoms 
are in motion they come into conjunction with one another. 
Activity is an effect. So it must have a cause. If it has no 
cause, it cannot come into existence. If it has a cause, it must 
be volition (prayatna) or impact (abhighata). The individual 
souls are imconscious and devoid of volition prior to creation. 
They acquire volition in conjimction with body after creation. 
There is no body before creation. Therefore the souls have no 
volition at the time. Hence the original activity before creation 
cannot be due to volition. It caimot be due to impact which 
is due to gravity and viscidity. They are always present in 
atoms. So activity due to them would be always present. 
Activity posterior to creation cannot be the cause of the original 
act prior to creation. 

If the original act (karma) be said to be due to the unseen 
agencies (adfsfa) or merits and demerits of souls, they inhere 
in the souls or atoms. In either case they are non-intelligent 
(acetana), and cannot act independently or move atoms to act 
without being supervised by an intelligent (cetana) principle. 
The souls are non-intelligent prior to creation. If the unseen 
agencies inhere in the souls, they cannot produce activity 
(karma) in the atoms because there is no relation between them. 
If there is a relation between the unseen agencies (adr§ta) and 
the atoms, the relation being always present, activity in the 
atoms would always be present and lead to imceasing creation. 
There being no particular cause of the original creative act, 
there would be no conjunction of the atoms leading to creation. 

Supposing the atoms come into conjunction with one 
another, they are conjoined either wholly or partly. If they are 
wholly conjoined, they would interpenetrate one another, and 
never lose their atomic dimension, and produce large dimen- 
sions in their aggregates. If they are partly conjoined, they 
would cease to be partless and indivisible. If the atoms have 
imaginary parts, their conjunction also would become imagin- 
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ary. There being no conjunction, which is the non-inherent 
cause of dyads, quartrads, and the like, these aggregates would 
not be produced. 

Just as there can be no creation in the absence of the cause 
of the creative act, so there can be no dissolution in the absence 
of the destructive act. Just as an activity is necessary to bring 
about conjunction of the atoms, so an activity is necessary to 
bring about disjunction of the atoms. The unseen agencies 
(adrsta), merits and demerits of the souls, can bring about their 
enjoyments and sufferings. They can never cause dissolution. 
Therefore the Vai^sika cannot account for creation and dis- 
solution.' 

Further, atoms are naturally active, or inactive, or both, 
or neither. If they are naturally active, their activity would 
never cease, and there would be no dissolution. If they are 
naturally inactive, their inactivity would never cease, and there 
would be no creation. They cannot be both active and in- 
active because it is self-contradictory. If they are naturally 
neither active nor inactive, then their activity and inactivity 
would be due to an extraneous cause such as the unseen 
agencies (adr§ta) and the like. And these being always present, 
there would be perpetual activity or perpetual inactivity of the 
atoms, or perpetual creation or perpetual dissolution. If the un- 
seen agencies are supposed to be dependent and non-etemal, 
then there would be perpetual inactivity of the atoms, and 
there would be no creation.^ 

Earth has smell, taste, colom, and touch. Water has taste, 
colour, and touch. Fire has colour and touch. Air has touch. 
Their atoms also must have the corresponding qualities, since 
the qualities of the material cause produce qualities in the effect. 
A larger number of qualities would require a larger dimension. 
A smaller number of qualities would require a smaller dimen- 
sion. Therefore the earth atoms would be larger than the 
water atoms, which would be larger than the fire atoms, which 
would be larger than the air atoms. Therefore the atoms can- 
not be said to be indivisible and of the minutest raao-nitude 
If the four kinds of atoms are supposed to be homogeneous, 
then smell would be perceived in water, smell and taste, in 
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fire, smell, colour, and taste, in air. But they are not per- 
ceived in these substances. Hence atoms cannot be the material 
cause of the world.* 

3. Sarhkara’s Criticism of the Sathkhya doctrine of 
Prakrti as the Material Cause of the World 

The Samkhya maintains that prakrti, the triad of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas, is stimulated to activity by the transcendental 
influence of the puru§as or individual souls and evolves into the 
world to effect their experience (bhoga) and liberation 
(apavarga). Samkara urges that non -intelligent (acetana) 
prakrti can never act and evolve the world without being 
supervised by an intelligent (cetana) principle. Clay is made 
into a pot when it is supervised and moulded by a potter. A 
pot has a particular arrangement (visi§takara racana) which can 
be made only by an intelligent potter. Unconscious prakjti 
cannot produce the w’orld with a particular arrangement 
(racana), order, and harmony, and adapted to the merits and 
demerits of the individual souls, without being supervised by 
an intelligent principle. Sattva, rajas, and tamas are said to 
be in the nature of pleasure, pain, and delusion (sukhaduhikha- 
mohatmaka). They are feeling substances. They produce all 
external objects, internal organs, and mental modes. This is 
wrong. Pleasure, pain, and delusion are subjective (antara). 
They cannot produce external objects. The same external 
object can produce pleasure, pain, or delusion according to the 
difference of mental dispositions (bhavanavi^sa) . So it cannot 
be made of pleasure, pain, and delusion. The Samkhya argues 
that sattva, rajas, and tamas which are of limited magnitude, 
come into relation (saihsarga) with one another, and produce 
external and internal objects, just as seeds of limited magnitude 
produce limited sprouts, when they come into relation with 
one another. This argument is wrong. A chair, a bed and 
the like are made out of their stuff only when it is supervised 
by an intelligent principle. The cause-effect relation is always 
found to be supervised by an intelligent agent.® 

Prakrti is in a state of equilibrium prior to creation. How 
is the equipoise (samyavastha) of sattva, rajas, and tamas dis- 
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turbed? How do they come to be related to one another as 
principal (angin) and subordinate (anga), and assume a tendency 
to act in order to produce specific effects? They are non- 
intelligent (acetana) and independent (svatantra) . Therefore 
they cannot act by themselves and produce specific effects. 
Non-inteUigent clay cannot turn into a specific pot without 
being supervised by an intelligent potter. A non-intelligent 
chariot cannot move -without being supervised by intelligent 
horses. Therefore non-intelligent prakrti cannot produce the 
world since it cannot act. The original creative act (pravrtti) 
of prakrti and its disequilibrium prior to creation are in- 
explicable. 

It may be urged that an intelligent principle cannot act 
without the aid of a non-intelligent thing. An intelligent horse 
can act and move a non-intelligent chariot. What is the cause 
of acti-vity? Is it the intelligent horse or the non-intelligent 
chariot? Activity is perceived in the latter. Therefore it may 
be said to be due to the non-intelligent thing in which activity 
is perceived. This is wrong. When an intelligent principle is 
present, activity in the non-intelligent thing is present. When 
an intelligent principle is absent, activity in the non-intelligent 
thing is absent. Therefore the cause of activity of a non- 
intelligent thing must be the intelligent principle. Prakrti is 
non-intelligent. It cannot be the cause of its own activity. 

The Sainkhya may argue that the Atman, the one, eternal, 
pure consciousness (vijnanasvarupamatra), cannot be the cause 
of activity. Samkara argues that the inactive Lord (isvara), 
who is ubiquitous, immanent in the entire imiverse, omniscient, 
and omnipotent, can act and create the world, even as an 
inactive magnet can move a piece of iron, or as inactive objects 
can move the sense-organs. But how can there be activity of 
the Tord in the absence of any thing to be acted on ? Samkara 
argues that the diverse names and forms (namarupa) presented 
by Maya, Avidya, or cosmic nescience are acted upon (pravartya) 
by the Lord who is the active agent (pravartaka) . God is the 
efiBcient cause of the world. Maya, the po-wer of God, is its 
material cause. Thus God is both the eflBcient cause and the 
material cause of the world. Unconscious prakrti cannot be the 
cause of the world. ^ 
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The Samkhya argues that non-intelligent prakyti acts by 
its very nature in order to realize the ends of puru§as, even 
as unconscious milk flows out of the udders of a cow by its 
very nature for the nourishment of the calf, or as tmconscious 
water flows by its very nature for the good of the people. This 
argmnent is wrong. Milk and water act because they are 
supervised by an intelhgent principle (cetanadhi§lhita). The 
cow consciously and willingly emits milk out of her udders 
out of affection for her calf. The calf also voluntarily draws 
milk from her udders. Water flows at the will of the Lord. 
It also depends on the low ground in order to flow. All un- 
conscious objects must be guided by a conscious spirit in order 
to act. Therefore unconscious prakrti cannot act by its own 
nature without the guidance of a conscious spirit.^ 

Prakrti consists of sattva, rajas, and tamas. They exist 
in a state of equilibrium before creation. Prakrti cannot act 
or cease to act without them. It does not depend on an 
extraneous condition in order to be active or inactive. Puru§as 
are indifferent (udasina) and inactive. So they caimot move 
prakfti to activity or inactivity. Prakrti is independent. Why 
it acts sometimes and is modified into mahat and the like, and 
why it ceases to act sometimes and dissolves the world cannot 
be explained by the Samkhya. But God is omniscient, omni- 
potent, and endowed with the power of Maya. Therefore He 
can create and destroy the world at His will, or in sport, or 
by His diverse nature, or in accordance with the merits and 
demerits of the individual souls.* 

The Samkhya may argue that a conscious, inactive puru§a 
moves tmconscious prakrti to activity, even as a lame man of 
good vision mounted on the shoulders of a blind man of sure 
foot guides him in his movements, or as an unmoved magnet 
moves a piece of iron. This argmnent is wrong. The lame 
man guides the bUnd man by his words. But the puru§a is 
devoid of the gunas and activity, and it cannot therefore move 
prakrti to activity. How can the inactive puru§a move prakjti 
to activity? It cannot move prakfti to activity by mere proxi- 
mity (sannidhi) as a magnet attracts a piece of iron by mere 
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proximity, since proximity of the puni§a to prakrti is eternal, 
and therefore the activity of prakrti would be eternal. Prakrti 
is unconscious, and the puru§a is inactive, and there is no 
tertium quid to relate them to each other. Therefore the puru§a 
cannot move prakrti to activity. If fitness (yogyata) between 
them be said to relate them to each other, then fitness being 
eternal, they would be eternally related to each other, and there 
would be no liberation of the purusa. But Samkara holds that 
the supreme Atman is inactive in itself, but it becomes active 
in association with Maya.* Therefore prakrti cannot be active 
imder the influence of a purusa. 

Further, prakrti is a state of equilibrium of the constituent 
gunas, sattva, rajas, and tamas, when they are not related to 
one another as principal and subordinate. They do not depend 
on any external condition of that time. Therefore they can 
never acquire quantitative inequalities and start evolution of 
the world. They cannot pass from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous condition. There is no external moving power 
to upset the equipoise of the gupas. Therefore they cannot 
evolve into mahat, ahainkara, and the like which are composed 
of the gupas in unequal quantities (gupavai§amyanimitta) 

The Samkhya may urge that sattva, rajas, and tamas are 
restless (cala), which have capacity for acquiring quantitative 
inequalities even in a state of equipoise. But Sariikara contends 
that even then the unconscious gunas cannot produce the world 
with a particular arrangement. If they are supposed to be 
conscious, then the Samkhya position that unconscious 
prakrti is the material cause of the world is undermined. 
Even if the gunas have the capacity for acquiring quantitative 
inequalities and heterogeneity (vai§amaya) in the state of 
equipoise, they cannot become heterogeneous in the absence 
of an efiBcient cause. If they are thrown into a state of dis- 
equilibrium and become heterogeneous in the absence of an 
efiBcient cause, then they would always be heterogeneous, and 
cannot acquire the homogeneous state of equilibrium.^ There- 
fore prakrti cannot be the cause of the world. 
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4. Sarhkara^s Criticism of the doctrine of God as the 
Efficient Cause of the World. 

Some philosophers hold that God is only the efficient 
cause of the world. The Yoga holds that God, the supervisor 
(adhi§tliatr) of prakrti and purusas, is the efficient cause of the 
world. Prakrti is its material cause. Prakrti, purusas, and God 
are different from one another. The Saivas also hold that God 
is the efficient cause of the world, while prakrti is its material 
cause. The later jNaiyayikas and the Vaife§ikas also maintain 
that God is the efficient cause of the world, while the atoms 
are its material cause. 

Samkara argues that first, if God is the efficient cause of 
the world. He is partial and subject to attachment and aversion, 
and cannot therefore be the Lord, since He creates good, 
mediocre, and bad creatures. Secondly, if the different lots of 
creatures be said to be due to their own merits and demerits 
(pranikarma) in accordance with which God creates them, then 
God’s creative activity would depend on the creatures’ merits 
and demerits, and their moral deserts would depend on the 
will of God, and thus there would be mutual dependence 
(anyonyasraya) . The creatures’ merits and demerits (karma) 
are unconscious, and so they cannot move God to action. If 
the reciprocal activity of Gods’ creative will and the creatures’ 
merits and demerits be said to be beginningless (anadi), it 
would not solve the difficulty. Each creative wiU of God 
would depend on prior merits and demerits of creatures, and 
their merits and demerits would depend on prior creative will 
of God. The supposition that unconscious merits and demerits 
of creatures move God to action is as irrational as the supposi- 
tion that a series of blind men lead one another. Thirdly, a 
defect (do§a), attachment, aversion, or any other emotion or 
passion, is the spring of action. None is engaged in action 
without being actuated by an emotion or passion for his own 
good or for the good of others. Persons are engaged in actions 
even for others’ good with a selfish motive. Self-interest is 
the primary motive of their actions. Therefore God’s creative 
act must be actuated by a selfish motive, and thus He would 
lose His divinity and Lordship. Fourthly, the Yoga holds 
that God is a particular self {purusavise§a) free from all taint 
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of afflictions (kle§a), actions (karma), fruitions (vipaka), and 
merits and demerits (a&ya). But if God is a particular puru§a, 
He is indifferent (udasina), and cannot therefore become active. 
Indifference or inactivity and activity contradict each other. ^ 
Fifthly, God is said to be the ruler (isitr) of prakrti and purugas, 
though He is distinct from them. If He is distinct from them. 
He cannot rule over them without some relation with 
them. There can be no conjunction (samyoga) between 
them, since they are all ubiquitous and partless. There 
can be no inherence (samavaya), since there is no rela- 
tion of the container (asraya) and the contained (asrayin) 
between them.. There can be no other relation between them, 
which may be inferred from the cause-effect relation between 
them, since God’s causality of the world has not yet been 
established. Sixthly, God cannot act on prakrti since it is 
imperceptible and devoid of coloirr and other sensible qualities. 
A potter can act on clay which is perceptible and possessed of 
sensible qualities.^ The Yoga may argue that just as the self 
(puruja) acts on the sense-organs, which are imperceptible and 
colourless, so God acts on prakrti which is imperceptible and 
colourless. This argument is wrong. The self acts on the sense- 
organs for its enjoyment and suffering (bhoga). But God is 
incapable of enjoyment and suffering. He is not subject to 
empirical life like the empirical self (jiva) . Seventhly, an 
earthly king can rule over his subjects only with the help of a 
body, but God cannot have a body and sense-organs, and there- 
fore cannot rule over prakrti. Body comes into existence after 
creation. It cannot exist before creation. If God is dis- 
embodied, He cannot act on prakrti and create the world out 
of it. Only an embodied intelligent being can act upon some 
tmconscious material and produce an effect out of it. If God 
is supposed to have a body. He becomes subject to empirical 
life and ceases to be God.'* Lastly, God is said to be omniscient 
and unlimited. Prakrti and souls (purusa) also are unlimited. 
They are yet different from one another. Does omni.scient God 
know the tmlimited magnitude of Himself, prakrti and the souls ? 
Or does He not know it ? If He knows it, the magnitude of 
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Himself, prakrti and each soul must be limited, since every 
object whose magnitude is known is found to be limited. If 
God, prakrti, and souls are of limited magnitude, they must be 
non-eternal, since all limited things are non-etemal. The souls 
are said to be infinite in number. But God, being omniscient, 
must know their number. But the souls will gradually attain 
liberation. When all souls will attain liberation, prakrti will 
have no purpose to realize, and therefore be devoid of evolu- 
tion and dissolution, and cease to exist. If prakrti ceases to 
exist, God will have nothing to know and act upon, and there- 
fore cease to be omniscient and the efficient cause of the world. 
God is different from prakrti and souls. So they must be 
limited by one another. Being limited, they must have origin 
and end. If God does not know the magnitude of prakrti and 
souls. He ceases to be the omniscient Lord. Therefore God can- 
not be the efficient cause of the world, prakrti being its mate- 
rial cause. ^ Thus Samkara refutes the doctrine of the Yoga 
and the Saivas. These arguments invalidate the later Nyaya- 
Vai&§ika doctrine also which regards God as the efficient cause 
of the world and the eternal atoms as its material cause. 


5. Samkara’s Criticism of the Bhagavata doctrine of God 
as the Efficient Cause and the Material Cause of the World 

The Bhagavatas maintain that God is the efficient cause 
and the material cause of the world. Samkara also holds that 
God is the efficient cause and the material cause of the world. 
This doctrine is taught by the Upanisads. So Samkara criticizes 
the Bhagavata doctrine of fourfold manifestations (caturv 5 mha) 
of God, which revolts against their monism. The Bhagavatas 
maintain that Vasudeva is one supreme God, who is pure con- 
sciousness and the ontological reality. He manifests Himself 
as Vasudeva, Saiiikarfana, Pradjmmna, and Aniruddha. These 
are the four manifestations of one God. Vasudeva is the supreme 
soul (paramatman) . Sariikarsana is the individual soul (jiva). 
Pradyumna is the manas or mind. Aniruddha is the ahamkara 
or egoism. Vasudeva is the root cause (para prakrti) of 
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Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. They are the effects 
of para prakrti. The individual soul can attain God by recita- 
tion of mantras, worship, devotion, and meditation. Samkara 
does not object to the manifestation of God in diverse w’ays or 
the attainment of God by the individual soul by devotion and 
meditation. But he firstly contends that Samkar§ana, the in- 
dividual soul, cannot be born of Vasudeva or the supreme soul. 
If it is born, it must be non-etemal. If it is non-eternal, it can- 
not attain God. If it is born, its liberation becomes impossible.^ 
Secondly, manas, which is the internal organ, cannot be gene- 
rated by the individual soul. An agent, Devadatta, cannot 
produce an instrument, an axe. Therefore Samkarsa^ia can- 
not produce Pradyumna. One instrument cannot produce 
another instnunent. Egoism (ahamkara) cannot be produced by 
mind (manas). Aniruddha cannot be produced by Pradsrumna.* 
Thirdly, if Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha 
be regarded as Eords (isvara) possessed of supreme knowledge, 
rulership, power, strength, heroism, and effulgence, equally 
faultless, immaterial, and eternal, then it leads to polytheism. 
If one God can explain the entire universe, the hypothesis of 
many Gods is unwarranted and unjustified. Parsimony of 
hypothesis demands one God. In fact, the Bhagavatas them- 
selves look upon Vasudeva as one supreme God, and the four 
embodiments (caturvyuha) as possessed of equal powers of Lord- 
ship. Therefore Samkarsana cannot be born of Vasudeva, 
Prad3Timna of Samkarsana, and Aniruddha of Pradyumna, since 
the cause is not greater than its effect. All the four embodi- 
ments of God are possessed of equal powers of Lordship. There- 
fore they cannot be related to each other as cause and effect.* 
Fourthly, if there is only one God, there cannot be the relation 
of substance and attributes in Him. The Bhagavatas maintain 
that knowledge, rulership, power, strength, heroism, and efful- 
gence are qualities of these four Lords, though they are one 
God or supreme soul. The attributes are different from the 
substance. They do not constitute its essence. Samkara does 
not admit any difference between a substance and its attributes. 
Therefore the Bhagavata doctrine is not tenable.* 
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6. Samkara's Criticism of the Jaina doctrine 

The Jainas maintain the existence of the soul (jiva), non- 
soul (ajiva), influx (asrava), stoppage (samvara), shedding’ 
(nirjara), bondage (bandha), and liberation (mok§a). In brief, 
there are two realities, jiva and ajiva. There are five extensive 
substances (astikaya) ; soul, matter (pudgala), dharma or 
principle of motion, adharma or principle of rest, and space. 
The Jainas uphold relativity of judgments (syadvada) which 
admit of sevenfold predication (saptabhanginyaya) : (1) Perhaps 
S is (syMasti) ; (2) Perhaps S is not (syad nasti) ; (3) Perhaps 
S is indescribable (syad avaktavya) ; (4) Perhaps S is and is not 
(syad asti nasti) ; (5) Perhaps S is and indescribable (syad asti 
avaktavyab) ; (6) Perhaps S is not, and indescribable (syad 
nasti avaktavyah) ; (7) Perhaps S is, is not, and indescribable 
(syad asti nasti avaktavyah). These seven kinds of judgments 
are applicable to oneness, eternity, and all other predicates. 

Samkara contends that this doctrine is irrational. The 
same thing cannot be hot and cold at the same time in the same 
portion. Nothing can be existent and non-existent at the same 
time. The same thing cannot possess contradictory qualities 
at the same time. We have already pointed out that this criti- 
cism of Samkara is imjust. Again, Samkara mges that the 
Jainas maintain the existence of seven categories or entities of 
distinct characteristics. But according to the doctrine of 
Syadvada their number is seven, not seven, indescribable and 
the like. Their characters cannot be definite ; they are such, 
not such, indescribable, and the like. The natmes of entities 
are indefinite. The natures of cognitions also are indefinite. 
The views of the Jainas also must be indefinite and therefore 
doubtful and invalid. The knower (pramatr), knowledge 
(pramana), the known object (prameya), and the result of 
knowledge (phala) are indefinite and imcertain. Therefore none 
can have faith in the Jaina views and adopt them to attain 
liberation. This criticism of Samkara is cheap. He does not 
criticize the Jaina doctrine of Syadvada itself, but he shows the 
absurdity of its application to the Jaina views. Similarly, 
Samkara urges that extensive substances (astikaya) are either 
five, or more, or less, or indescribable. They cannot again be 
said to be indescribable, for they cannot be described if they 
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are indescribable. It is self-contradictory that they are in- 
describable and can yet be described. Right knowledge, which 
is the result of ascertaining their true nature, either is, or is 
not, and indescribable. Wrong knowledge also opposed to 
right knowledge either is, or is not, or indescribable. Heaven 
and liberation also either are, are not, or indescribable. They 
are either eternal, non-eternal, and the like. The nature of 
the liberated souls also, who are worshipped by the Jainas, 
is uncertain and indefinite. The nature of soul, matter, 
dharma, adharma, time, and space is uncertain and indefinite, 
since it is one and many, eternal and non-eternal, distinct and 
non-distinct, and the like, which is self-contradictory. There- 
fore the Jaina views are not tenable.^ 

Samkara refutes the Jaina doctrine of the soul as co- 
extensive with the body. The Jainas maintain that the dimen- 
sion of the soul is co-extensive with that of the body ensouled 
by it. Things of limited dimension are non -eternal. If the soul 
possess the dimension of the body, it must be non-eternal. The 
same person has a small body in childhood, a bigger body in 
boyhood, and a still bigger body in youth. Therefore the 
dimension of his soul imdergoes change. It is smaller in child- 
hood, bigger in boyhood, and still bigger in youth. Again, the 
human soul transmigrates into an elephant body or an ant body. 
How does it occupy a larger body or a smaller body than a 
human body? If the soul be said to have an infinite number of 
parts which expand in a large body, and contract in a small 
body, are some of them destroyed in a small body? If they 
are not destroyed, an infinite nmnber of parts cannot exist in 
a small body. If they are destroyed, then the soul exists in 
one part only and is therefore minute (anu), and cannot be co- 
extensive with the body. Further, that the parts of the soul 
are limited to the body and jmt rmlimited cannot be inferred.’ 
The Jainas may argue that the parts of the soul are increased in 
a large body, and decreased in a small body. Samkara contends 
that the soul then imdergoes modification, and is therefore non- 
etemal. If it is non-eternal, it cannot attain liberation. If 
there is no liberation, there is no bondage. If the soul con- 
sists of unlimited parts which increase or decrease, it is non- 
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eternal and incapable of bondage and liberation. If some of its 
parts be said to be produced, what is their cause? They can- 
not be produced by material elements. Consciousness cannot 
be produced by unconscious matter. If some parts of the soul 
are said to be destroyed, into what are they absorbed? They 
cannot be absorbed in matter for the same reason. Conscious- 
ness cannot merge into tmconscious matter. If some parts are 
added to the soul and some are taken away from it, it has no 
definite and permanent dimension. The soul cannot for the 
same reason be said to be increased and decreased in succession. 
The soul undergoing modification is non-eternal. If it be said 
to be a stream of consciousness (santana) and yet eternal, the 
stream is either a real substance (vastu) or an unreal substance 
(avastu). If it is a real substance, it imdergoes modification 
and is therefore non-eternal. If it is not a real substance, the 
Jaina advocates the Buddhist doctrine of soullessness (nairatmya- 
vada) or non-existence of the permanent soul.* 

The Jainas maintain that the dimension of the liberated soul 
is fixed and unchangeable. Samkara contends that if the 
dimension of the liberated soul is fixed, then those of the soul 
in the beginning and in the middle also must be fixed. The 
three dimensions of the soul are the same. They do not differ 
from one another. Therefore the dimension of the soul is either 
minute or large, and not co-extensive with the body. The Jaina 
doctrine of the soul as co-extensive with the body is not tenable.* 

7. Samkara’s Criticism of the Buddhist Realism 

The Sarvastivadins maintain the existence of all external 
objects and internal things or minds. There are the elements 
(bhiita) and the aggregates composed of them (bhautika). There 
are minds (citta) and mental properties (caitta). Earth, water, 
fire, and air are the elements. Colour and the other sensible 
qualities and the sense-organs are composed of the material 
elements. The earth atoms are hard ; the water atoms are 
viscid ; the fire atoms are hot ; the air atoms are mobile. They 
are combined into aggregates, and constitute gross earth, water, 
fire, and air. The minds are composed of the five groups 
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(paficaskandha) of sensation, perception, feeling, disposition, 
and self-consciousness. 

First, Samkara contends that the formation of these two 
kinds of aggregates (saihghata) cannot be accounted for by 
the Sarvastivadins. The material elements and the mental 
elements are tmconscious (acetana), and cannot combine them- 
selves with one another. The emergence of consciousness of 
the mind (cittabhijvalana) depends upon the aggregation of the 
elements. There is no other permanent conscious (cetana) agent 
which can experience, control, and combine the tmconscious 
elements into aggregates. Unconscious elements cannot com- 
bine themselves with one another without being guided by a 
permanent conscious agent.. But the Sarvastivadins do not 
recognize the existence of permanent souls and God. If un- 
conscious elements act by themselves without the aid of an 
external agent, their activity would never cease, and there would 
be perpetual creation, and no dissolution or Uberation. The 
Alayavijnana cannot be said to combine the unconscious 
elements into aggregates, because its relation to each constituent 
mental element cannot be established. It is either different or 
non-dififerent from the constituent cognitions. If it is different 
from them, it is nothing but the permanent self of the 
Vedantins. If it is non-different from them, it is momentary. 
But momentary entities cannot act ; they come into being and 
perish. Therefore the momentary Alayavijnana cannot combine 
the unconscious elements into aggregates. If the aggregates 
are not produced, there would be collapse of mundane Hfe.^ 

Secondly, the Sarvastivadins may vuge that though there 
is no permanent intelligent agent who may experience, control, 
and combine the imconscious elements into aggregates, yet the 
mutual causality of avidya and the other members of the twelve- 
fold chain of causation (bhavacakra) can account for mundane 
life. Avidya, disposition, initial consciousness, mind-body, the 
six sense-organs, contact, feeling, desire, clinging, will-to-be- 
born, rebirth, old age and death are the links in the wheel of 
existence. The mutual causation of these members of the 
causal series can account for the formation of aggregates. This 
argument is wrong. Even if the preceding member can pro- 
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duce the succeeding member of the causal series, there is no 
cause of the formation of aggregates. If avidya and the like be 
said to presuppose the formation of aggregates, which therefore 
must exist, it must be assigned to a cause, which is not forth- 
coming. If the Vai^sikas, who admit the existence of eternal 
atoms and eternal enjoying souls, cannot account for the forma- 
tion of aggregates, far less can the Buddhist realists, who admit 
the existence of momentary atoms and momentary cognitions, 
can account for it. 

Avidya and the like cannot be said to be the cause of the 
formation of aggregates, because they themselves come into 
existence subsisting in the aggregates. They depend upon 
aggregates or mind-body-complexes for their existence. There- 
fore they cannot be their eflScient cause. The Sarvastivadins 
may vuge that in the beginningless cycle of birth and death 
aggregates succeed one another in an unbroken chain, and that 
avidya and the like, subsisting in them, succeed one another 
in an uninterrupted series. In that case, the aggregates produce 
either similar aggregates or both similar and dissimilar aggre- 
gates. In the first case, a human body cannot be transformed 
into a celestial body, or a hellish body, or an animal body. In 
the second case, a human body can turn, in a moment, into an 
elephant body, then into a celestial body, and again into a 
human body. Both these views are contrary to Buddhism. 
Further, an aggregate (saihghata) is for the enjojrment of a soul. 
But the Buddhists deny the existence of a permanent enjoying 
soul. Therefore enjoyment is for itself, and liberation is for 
itself. If a boxmd soul exerts itself for the attainment of 
liberation, it must persist in bondage, endeavour, and liberation. 
If it persists for a duration of time, it contradicts the doctrine 
of momentariness. Therefore the formation of aggregates can- 
not be established in the absence of an enjoyer, even if avidya 
and the like be supposed to cause each other.* 

Thirdly, even in the twelvefold chain of causation the pre- 
ceding member cannot produce the succeeding member, because 
they are momentary. When the succeeding member is pro- 
duced, the preceding member is destroyed. There cannot be any 
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relation of cause and effect between the preceding moment and 
the succeeding moment. The preceding moment, which is 
already destroyed, or which is being destroyed, entering uport 
the state of non-existence cannot be the cause of the succeeding 
moment. If the preceding moment in a state of existence and 
in the stage of completion be said to be the cause of the succeed- 
ing moment, then the preceding moment in a state of existence 


exercises causal efficiency, and therefore must persist for more 
than one moment. If the existence of the preceding moment 
itself be said to be its causal efiSciency, then it cannot produce 
the succeeding moment, since the effect cannot be produced by 
its cause unless it is related to it, and there can be no relation 
between cause and effect, which are momentary. If the cause 
be supposed to exist till the effect has been produced, it ceases 
to be momentary. If the cause be said to produce its effect 
without being related to it, then any cause can produce any 
effect. But a specific cause only can produce a specific effect. 
Therefore a cause must be related to its effect in order to pro- 
duce it. Cause and effect can never be related to each other, if 
they are momentary. Further, do production and destruction 
constitute the nature (svarupa) of the thing, or its different 
state, or another thing? In the first case, the thing, its pro- 
duction and destruction would be synonymous. In the second 


case, the thing would cease to be momentary, since its pro- 
duction would be its first state, its existence its second state, 
and its destruction its third state. In the third case, production 
and destruction would be quite different from the thing, which 
would therefore become permanent and unaffected by origin 
and destruction. If production and destruction be said ° to 
depend upon perception and non-perception respectively, then 
they are attributes of the percipient, and not of an external 
thing, which is therefore permanent. Hence there is no mutual 
causality of avidya and the other members of the twelvefold 
chain of causation. If the effect be said to be produced without 
a cause, then everything would be produced everywhere and 
there would be no restriction in the production of effects ' But 
the Sarvastivadins maintain that minds and mental nronerhVs 
are produced by the fourfold cause, the basic cause (alambana 
pratyaya), the immediately preceding caus^^ /= ^ . 
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dominant cause (adhipatipratyaya). So effects cannot be pro- 
duced without causes. If the preceding moment be said to 
exist till the succeeding moment is produced, then the cause 
and the effect would be simultaneous, and it would contradict 
the doctrine of momentariness.* 

Fourthly, the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness is irra- 
tional. If all entities are momentary, the knowing soul also is 
momentary. But it cannot be momentary, since it perceives a 
thing and remembers it later. The soul that remembers it is 
the same as that which perceived it before. There is identity 
of the soul in perception and recollection of the same object. 
We never find that one person perceives an object and another 
remembers it. We experience personal identitj^ from birth to 
death. This flatly contradicts the doctrine of momentariness. 
But the Buddhists may urge, like Hume, that the sense of 
personal identity is an illusion generated by the rapid succes.sion 
of many different momentary cognitions which are similar to 
one another. Continuity of different similar cognitions pro- 
duces the illusion of personal identity. But Saihkara contends 
that the knowledge of ‘this is like that’ presupposes the existence 
of a permanent self which apprehends the two cognitions, com- 
pares them with one another, and comprehends similarity 
between them. The Buddhists may argue that one of the two 
cognitions apprehends similarity between them. Then that 
cognition would exist for two moments, and thus contradict the 
doctrine of momentariness. If the cognition ‘this is like that’ 
be different from the cognitions of ‘this’ and ‘that,’ and do not 
depend upon them, then it contradicts our experience. The 
use of the two words ‘this’ and ‘that’ points to the existence 
of different things which are comprehended by the self in a 
judgment of similarity. If there be one cognition which com- 
prehends similarity, then the expression ‘this is similar to that’ 
would be meaningless. The identity of an object cannot be 
said to be due to similarity, since it is not apprehended as 
similar to some other object, but as the same object. The same 
object that was perceived by me in the past is remembered by 
me now. Identity cannot be due to similarity.® Samkara’s 
criticism of the Buddhist doctrine of Asatkaryavada will be dis- 
cussed under causality. 
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Fifthly, the Sautrantikas consider pratisamkhyanirodha, 
apratisaihkhyanirodha, and akasa to be negative in character. 
Do deliberate destruction and unplanned destruction belong to 
the series or the momentary elements of the series? The series 
cannot be destroyed, since the elements are related to one 
another as cause and effect in an unbroken chain in it. The 
elements also cannot be completely destroyed without any rela- 
tion to the other elements. Recognition testifies to the rm- 
interrupted identity of an object in its different states, which 
persists through them. It does not testify to the complete 
extinction of an object unrelated to other objects. Hence both 
kinds of extinction are not possible.^ The Buddhist realists 
maintain that extinction of avidya is included in deliberate des- 
truction (pratisarfakhyanirodha) and unplanned destruction 
(apratisarnkhyanirodha) . Saihkara asks whether extinction of 
avidya is generated by right knowledge or by itself. If it is 
generated by right knowledge, then it contradicts the Buddhist 
doctrine that all things are by nature transient and momentary. 
If it is generated by itself, then the instructions about the 
eightfold path are useless.^ Akasa cannot be said to be nega- 
tive in character because it is described by the Upanisads as a 
positive element produced by Brahman or Atman. It is also 
inferred from sound as the substance which possesses this 
quality . The Buddhists maintain that air subsist^ in akasa., 
which IS not therefore negative in nature. Then, again, prati- 
sarhkhyanirodha, apratisarfakhj^anirodha, and aka& are said to 
be negative and yet eternal. If they are eternal, they must be 
positive entities. Negative entities can be neither eternal nor 
non-eternal.^ Hence the Sarvastivada is not tenable. 

8 . Samkara's Criticism of the Buddhist Subjective 
Idealism or Vijhdnavada 

Saihkara gives the following arguments of the Yogacaras 
to prove the non-existence of external objects, (1) If external 
objects exist, they are either atoms or aggregates of atoms. 
But they can be neither, and are therefore non-existent 
(2) Fven those, who admit the existence of external objects 
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admit different forms of their cognitions. But if forms of cogni- 
tions are admitted, they sufiSce for the practical purposes of our 
life, and the existence of external objects becomes unnecessary. 
(3) Objects and their cognitions are invariably perceived together 
(sahopalambhaniyama) . Therefore they are identical with each 
other. Objects are ideas. (4) Waking cognitions apprehend 
themselves like dream-cognitions. Both are similar to each 
other. Both are not produced by external objects. (5) The 
variety of waking cognitions (pratyayavaicitrya) is due to the 
variety of dispositions (vasanavaicitrya) . Saifakara refutes these 
arguments. (1) External objects are actually perceived, and 
therefore their existence cannot be denied. We do not perceive 
cognitions, but external objects. The Vogacaras argue that 
internal cognitions appear like external objects. Samkara urges 
that if external objects are non-existent and never perceived, 
internal cognitions cannot appear like external objects. Visnu- 
mitra cannot appear like the son of a barren mother. External 
objects are actually perceived as external. They are not per- 
ceived as if they were external. (2) It cannot be argued that 
their existence is not possible. Actuality determines possibility. 
Possibility cannot determine actuality. Actuality is determined 
by valid knowledge. The existence of external objects is 
ascertained by all kinds of valid knowledge. Therefore it must 
be real. (3) Invairiably simultaneous perception of an object 
and its cognition does not prove their identity. It proves their 
difference. They are always perceived together because they 
are related to each other as the manifested and the manifester. 
The object is manifested by its cognition. The cognition mani- 
fests the object. If there is no object, the cognition cannot 
be produced. If there is no cognition, the object cannot be 
apprehended. Consciousness is common to all cognitions. But 
it is diversified by different obiects .such as a jar and a cloth. 
The variety of cognitions is due to the variety of objects. So 
there is a difference between objects and cognitions. The Yoga- 
caras look upon the distinction of subject (grahakal and object 
fgrahya) as falling within the stream of momentary cognitions. 
But the preceding momentary cognition cannot apprehend the 
succeeding momentary cognition, .since the former vanishes when 
the latter come? into existence. The Yogacaras admit the 
existence of cognitions because they are perceived. !5amkara 
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argues that we must admit the existence of external objects also 
because they are actually perceived. If the Yogacaras argue 
that cognitions apprehend themselves because they are self- 
luminous like a lamp, whereas external objects are not self- 
luminous, Saifakara contends that cognitions can never act upon 
themselves and apprehend themselves even as fire cannot burn 
itself. It is the common experience of all that a cognition appre- 
hends an external object distinct from itself. The apprehending 
cognition is different from the cognized object. Momentary 
cognitions cannot apprehend their production and destruction. 
They can be apprehended by the permanent witness self (saksin) . 
The sak|in is eternal, self-existent and self -manifest. But 

cognitions are non-eternal, dependent, and known by the saksin. 
Cognitions are not self-luminous, while the self is self-luminous. 
The Yogacaras may argue that the self of the Vedantist is in the 
nature of immediate experience (anubhavarupa) or cognition 
(vijnana) which apprehends itself, and that momentary cogni- 
tions also can likewise apprehend themselves. Saihkara contends 
that the self is different from cognitions. The self is permanent 
while cognitions are momentary. The self is the knower or 
manifester while cognitions are known or manifested by it. The 
self is one and eternal while cognitions are many and non- 
etemal. The self knows the plurality, origin, and destruction 
of empirical cognitions, which are not self-existent and self- 
manifest or self-aware. So the Vedantist doctrine is quite 
different from the Yogacara subjective idealism. Evidently 
Samkara was not acquainted with the Vijnanavada of Vasu- , 
bandhu and others who maintained the existence of one, eternal, 
pure cognition (vijnaptimatrata).^ (4) Waking perceptions are 
not similar to dream-cognitions. The former are not contra- 
dicted while the latter are contradicted by waking perceptions. 
The former are perceptions apprehending present objects while 
the latter are recollections apprehending absent objects perceived 
in the past. The former apprehend external objects ■while the 
latter apprehend themselves. So waking perceptions are not 
objectless (niralambana) like dream-cognitions.” (5) The variety 
of perceptions is not due to the variety of dispositions. Disposi- 
tions are the impressions of perceptions. Perceptions apprehend 
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external objects. The Yogacaras deny the existence of external 
objects. So there are no perceptions. In the absence of a 
variety of perceptions there can be no variety of dispositions. 
The hypothesis of a beginningless series of dispositions (vasana) 
and perceptions involves infinite regress (anavastha). It is as 
absurd as a chain of blind persons leading one another. Percep- 
tions account for dispositions. Dispositions cannot account for 
perceptions. Further, dispositions (vasana) are impressions 
(samskara). Impressions cannot exist without a substratum. 
But the Yogacaras cannot offer any snbstratum for them. The 
Alayavijnana cannot be their substratum, since it is as imperma- 
nent as object-cognitions (pravrttivijnana). If it is permanent, 
eternal, immutable (kutastha), and all-knowing, it cannot be 
the substratum of dispositions. It contradicts the Buddhist 
doctrine of momentariness. The eternal self is the witness self 
(saksin) of the Vedantist.' The Nihilist doctrine (sunyavada) 
is summarily dismissed by Samkara. It is disproved by all 
kinds of valid knowledge.' 


II. ONTOLOGY 
9. The Atman 

The Atman, according to Samkara, is the universal self. 
It is Brahman, the Absolute, the supreme reality. The jiva is 
the individual self. It is the Atman limited by the body, the 
sense-organs, manas, buddhi, and the like, which are its limiting 
adjuncts (upadhi). The Atman is the transcendental, non- 
empirical, metaphysical self. The jiva is the empirical, pheno- 
menal, psychological self. 

The Atman is the leality in the jiva. It is the foundational 
consciousness which sustains the jiva. Its existence cannot be 
denied. One who denies its existence is the Atman. ^ Every 
person knows the existence of his self. He never knows its 
non-existence.^ Whoever denies it affirms its existence. The 
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self is always present. It is present even in the act of denial of 
its existence.^ The Atman is self-proved (svayamsiddha) . It 
cannot be proved by the means of vahd knowledge (pramana) 
which cannot function without it. The Atman is the foundation 
of all pramanas. It is their presupposition. They prove the 
existence of those things which are not self-proved. The 
Atman exists prior to all pramanas.^ Samkara starts with the 
existence of the Atman which is self -proved. His argument 
reminds us of that of Descartes. : Cogito ergo sum : T think, 
therefore I exist.’ But Samkara starts with the existence of the 
Atman, the universal self, which is the ontological reality of the 
individual self, whereas Descartes starts with the existence of 
the individual self. 

The Atman is of the nature of undifferenced consciousness 
(nirvi&§acaitanya) which reveals the empirical self (jiva). It is 
subject-objectless universal consciousness. It is trans-empirical 
or non-phenomenal (ni§prapanca) . It is of the essence of con- 
sciousness and bliss (caitanyanandaghana) . It is devoid of 
enjoying nature (bhoktrtva) and activity (kartrtva). But it 
appears to be an enjoying and active agent owing to its limiting 
adjimcts.® 

The Atman is one, eternal, homogeneous consciousness in 
its essential nature (nityaikarasavijnaptimatrasattaka). It is of 
the nature of eternal consciousness (nityabodhasvarupa) . It is 
the witness of all cognitions (sarvapratyayasak§in) It is their 
knower (sarvapratyadarsin) . Its essence consists in the mere 
power of consciousness (cicchaktisvarupamatra) . It is pure 
(suddha) or transcendental, undifferentiated, eternal conscious- 
ness devoid of origin and destruction. ‘ Presentations appear 
and disappear. But the Atman is the eternal principle of con- 
sciousness which reveals and apprehends them.* It is the 
eternal, universal consciousness, which is self-luminous. It 

* Ya eva nirakarta, tadeva tasya svarflpam, sarvada vartamana- 
svabhavatvat. SBS., ii. 3, 7. 
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shines by its own light. It is not revealed by any other con^ 
sciousness. It reveals all cognitions. It reveals all objects which 
cannot reveal themselves.^ It is neither subject (grahaka) nor 
object (grahya). It is the eternal consciousness which is pre- 
sent in the adjunct of the internal organ (buddhi), and reveals 
all its modes (buddhipratyayasaksin).^ The distinction of sub- 
ject and object is due to avidya When avidya is destroyed, 
the distinction vanishes.^ The manas apprehended as the self 
appears to be subject and object. The Atman is non-dual and 
beyond subject and object.'* It is the eternal light of conscious- 
ness, which is of the nature of self-luminosity, and does not 
depend on any other cognition to manifest it. It is the eternal 
cognition which apprehends itself.^ 

The Atman is of the nature of pure consciousness (caitanya- 
matrasvarupa) . It is of the nature of eternal consciousness 
(nityadrksvarupa) . It is eternally pure, conscious, and liberated. 
It is tbe eternal, unchangeable, irrelative, formless, one, supreme 
reality. It is different from the jiva. But the jiva is not different 
from it. The Atman is its reality.* 

The Atman is not an enjoying (bhoktr) and active agent 
(kartr). It is devoid of merit and demerit. It does not experi- 
ence the fruits of actions. It does not enjoy and suffer. It is 
inactive since it is immutable. It is not subject to birth and 
death. Transmigration is due to avidya. It is empirical ex- 
istence. Atman has non-empirical, transcendental existence due 
to right knowledge.*' Atman in itself unconditioned by an 
adjunct is not an enjoyer. When it is limited by the adjuncts 
of buddhi and the like, it becomes an enjoyer.* Atman is 
devoid of activity. If it were active, it would be changed by its 
acts, and be non-eternal. It is unchangeable and eternal. So 
it cannot be the abode of its own activity or activity of any 
other thing. It cannot act in itself ; nor can it be acted on 

‘SB.. Pr. Up., vi. 2. 

’SB., Mnnd. Up., i. 6; ii. 6. 

’SB., Hand. K., iii. 35. 

*SB., Manci. K., iii. 30. 

’Tena atraasvarupena ajcna jnanena ajaih jneyam atniatattvam 
svayameva avagacchati. SB., Jland. K., iii. 33. 

‘Paramatmano jivad anyatvam dradhayati, jiva§ya tn na parasmad 
anyatvam pratipipadayisati. SBS., i. 3, 19. 

’SBS., i. 1. 4; i. 2. 11, 12; ii. 3. 19; SB., Katha Up., i. 13; ii. 5. 

* Na hi kevalasyatmano bhoktrtvara asti, buddhyadynpadhikrtameva 
tasya bhoktrtvatn. SB., Katha Up., i. 3, 4. 
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by any other thing. It is devoid of all activity.^ Activity is- 
due to egoism (ahamkara) which is the adjunct of the jiva. 
Egoism is not knowledge w'hich constitutes the essence of the 
Atman, since it is an object of knowledge.^ The jiva is a doer. 
It is an active agent ; it performs duties and bears responsibility.® 
The Atman is not naturally active. If it were so, it would not 
be liberated. The jiva is active. Its activity is due to the 
adjunct of buddhi or ahamkara. Activity is of the nature of 
pain.^ The Atman is of the nature of bliss which is always 
revealed in it. So it cannot be active. The jiva is not of the 
nature of bliss.® Activity is a quality of buddhi, which is super- 
imposed on the Atman, and attributed to it. Activity and power 
of feeling pleasure and pain are due to avidya.® 

The Atman is not an agent (kartr). It is not an object 
of activity (karma). It is beyond space, time, and causality. 
It is non-dual. It is one. It appears to be many jivas owing 
to avidya. It is not subject to empirical life of birth and death. 
It is not active. It does not experience pleasure and pain.^ 
It is eternally pure, conscious, liberated, eternal, unageing, im- 
mortal, fearless, and non-dual.® It is undifferenced (nirvi&§a). 
It is distinctionless. There are no distinctions of subject and 
object, agent (karaka), activity (kriya), and fruit (phala) in 
it. These distinctions are due to avidya.® The same Atman 
cannot be the knower (juatr) and the known (jneya) at the same 
time, since it is devoid of parts. It is not an agent of the act 
of knowing (jnanakartr).^® It is of the nature of the light of 
consciousness (caitanj'ajyotihsvabhava) . It reveals all objects by 
its light of consciousness.** It is the witness of all cognitions 
or mental modes (sarvabuddhipratyayasaksin).*® It is of the 
nature of knowledge (upalabdhisvarupa). It is of the nature of 


^SBS., i. 1. 4 

, . -\('”™karapurv;.k,';ni api kartrtvaiii nop.Tiabdhur bhavitum arhati, 

abamkaraivapy upalabhvanjaiiatvat. SBS ii 3 40 
^SBS., ii. 3. 33. 

. svabhavikarii kartrtvam atmanah sambhavati, anirmoksapra- 

sangat . . kartrtvasya dnhkharupatvat. SBS.. ii 3 40 
» f®® --*- ’• 16- 19; SB., Mnnd. Up., ii. 7, 8. 

- ^j*“-'^p’'‘^*>°pasthapitatvat kartrtvabhoktrtvayoh. SBS ii 3 40 
i’B., Pr. Up., vi. 3. ■ . , . . . 

• SB., Ait. Up., i 1 
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Tindifferenced consciousness (nirvi^§acinmatra) . Pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition and activity appear and disappear. 
They belong to the empirical self (jiva). They do not belong 
to the Atman. If they belonged to it, it would be non-eternal 
like them. It would be made of parts and modifiable like the 
body. These are due to the adjunct of buddhi which is attri- 
buted by avidya.* 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that knowledge (jnana) is a 
quality of the Atman. It is its accidental quality due to its 
conjunction with manas. It inheres in the Atman which is in 
itself an unconscious substance (acetana dravyamatra) . But 
Samkara urges that the Atman, according to the Nyaya-Vai^- 
sika, is partless, omnipresent, and always conjoined wdth manas, 
and that it would therefore always have recollections and the 
like, w'hich is not a fact of experience. The Atman is unquali- 
fied (nirguna), undifferenced (nirvisesa), and different from all 
other things (sarvavilaksana) . It is irrelative (asanga). Its rela- 
tionship to other things is irrational, and contradicts Sruti and 
Smrti. It cannot be related to manas, which is dissimilar to it. 
So knowledge cannot be its accidental quality. It constitutes 
its essence. The Atman is of the nature of the eternal light of 
knowledge which never lapses. It is the knower of all cogni- 
tions. It is not the individual self. It is the universal self. 
It is Brahman.^ 

Kumarila holds that the Atman is the agent of the act of 
knowledge. But Samkara urges that it is not the agent endowed 
wdth the potency of knowing activity (bodhakriya&ktiman) . It 
is of the nature of knowledge (bodhasvarupa). Knowledge is 
produced and destroyed. When it is produced, the Atman is 
modified by the act of knowledge, and becomes determinate and 
qualified (savisesa). When knowledge is destroyed, it is divested 
of knowledge, and becomes a mere indeterminate and unquali- 
fied substance. Thus it becomes composed of parts, modifiable, 
non-eternal, and impure or empirical. The Atman is the eternal 
consciousness devoid of origin and destruction. It is pure and 
undifferenced consciousne.ss. It is devoid of the distinction of 


‘ Avidyadhyaropitabnddhyupadhikrta. SB., Mand K., iii. 5. 

’ Tasmat nityaluptavijnanasvarupajyotiratnia brahma. SB., Kena 
Up., ii. 4. 
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knowledge, known, and knower (jnanajneyajnatrbhedarahita)/ 
It is eternal (aja). It is neither cause nor effect.^ It is one^ 
eternal, homogeneous, undiflFerenced consciousness in its essen- 
tial nature.^ It is of the nature of eternal consciousness. Con- 
ciousness constitutes its essence. It is not its adventitious 
quality due to its conjunction with body and manas.^ 

The Buddhists hold that the Atman is a .stream of momen- 
tary cognitions, which apprehend themselves. But Samkara 
urges that if momentary cognitions apprehend themselves, then 
memory, recognition, and personal identity cannot be ex- 
plained.® The Sniti has it, “The knowledge of the Atman or 
knower is never destroyed.” Sarhkara holds that the Atman 
is unconditioned (nirupadhi), eternal, and one, which is of the 
nature of self-luminous knowledge. It is not apprehended by 
any other knowledge. It does not depend upon any other 
knowledge to apprehend it, even as light manifests itself, and 
does not depend upon any other light to manifest it.® Its know- 
ledge never lapses, even as the sun is never divested of its 
power of illumination.^ 

The Atman is Brahman. The transcendental Self is the 
Reality. The psychic principle is the cosmic principle. The 
Atman is the eternal consciousness, -which is the foundation of 
the empirical universe. It is the Absolute. It is one, non- 
dual, undifferenced, unconditioned, and indeterminate con- 
sciousness. ‘Know the Atman itself to be the indeterminate 
Brahman’.® ‘The supreme, infinite Brahman is the essence of 
the Atman.’ 


10. The Jtva 

The Atman is the supreme, universal Self. It is non-dual 
or one. It is partless (niravayava) and omnipresent (vibhu) like 


' SB., Mand. K., iv. 1, 99. 

’ SB., Mand. K., iv. 53. 

’SB., Mand. K., iv. 60. 

' SBS., ii. 3. 18. 

= SBS., ii. 2. 25. 

• Samvedanasyarupa^at samvedanantarapeksa na bambhavati vatha 
prakasasya praka5antarapek§aya na sambhavah, tadvat. SB Keua^lJp 


’SB., Mapd. K., i. 12. 

• Atmanameva nirvise§arii brahma viddhi. SB Kena P 
viddh?‘'lb^“ atxnasvarupam brahma niratisayam bhumakhya* br"ai,meti 
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space. The jiva is the Atman limited or individuated by the 
adjuncts of the body, the sense-organs, manas, buddhi, and 
ahamkara. It is the psychophysical organism. It is the empiri- 
cal self or ego. The Atman is one. But it appears to be many 
individual selves (jiva) owing to its limiting adjuncts (upadhi).* 
The internal organ (antahkarana) is the adjunct of the Atman. 
It takes the forms of manas, buddhi, vijnana, and citta. 
Vijnana means ahariikara.’ Thus the internal organ in its four- 
fold form is the individuating principle of the jiva. The Atman 
is the universal self. The jiva is the individual self. The 
Atman is the transcendental self. The jiva is the empirical self. 
It is neither a part nor a modification of the Atman. ^ It is its 
appearance. The adjuncts of the body, the sense-organs, manas, 
buddhi, and the like are creations of avidya (atmamayavisarjita) .* 
They are not real. The jiva is a construction of maya or avidya. 
When avidya is destroyed, the jiva remains in its essential nature 
as the Atman, which is its reality. The jiva is the Atman 
limited by avidya. When avidya is destroyed, the underlying- 
reality or the Atman persists.® The jiva is reality and appear- 
ance. When appearance vanishes, reality remains. 

The jiva is the know’er (pramati"), enjoyer (bhoktr), and 
active agent (kartr). It acquires merit and demerit ; and ex- 
periences their fruits. It is subject to transmigration. It lives 
an embodied life in the spatio-temporal world subject to 
causality. It is capable of bondage and liberation. Though it 
is non-different from the Atman, the supreme Self, and immortal 
in its essential nature, mortality is attributed to it owing to its 
actions motived by desires due to avidya.® The difference 
between the jiva and the Atman is not real (paramarthika), but 


^ Para evatma dehendriyamanobnddhyupadhibhih paricchidyamano 
balaih sarira ityupacaryate. SBS., i. 2. 6. Ekasyaiva tu bhedavyavahara 
npadhikrtab, yatha ghatakaso mahakasa iti. SBS., i. 2, 20; SB., 
Mand. K., iii. 3. 

■»SBS., ii. 3. 32; SB., .Mand. Up., i. 3. 

’SB., Mand. K., iii. 7. 

-* SB., Mand. K., iii. 15. 

’ Mayanirmitasya jivasya avidyaya pratyupasthapita.sya avidyanase 
svabhavarupatvat paramarthatah ko nn enarii janayet. SB., Mand. K., 
iii. 25. 

• Avidyakrtatvat samsaritvasya paramarthikatvacca asariisaritvasya. 
SBS. i. 2. 11. Yadyapi vijnanatma paramatmano’nanya eva tathapi 
avidyakamakarmakrtam tasmin martyatvam adhyaropitam. SBS., i. 2. 

17 . 
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phenomenal due to the limiting adjuncts caused by avidya.* 
The origin of the jiva from the Atman is not real. It is a limita- 
tion of the Atman. The origin of the limiting adjunct of the 
mind-body aggregate is said to be the origin of the jiva. On 
the destruction of the psychophysical organism the jiva merges 
in the Atman, the supreme Self." 

The relation of the Atman to the adjunct of buddhi is due 
to false knowledge which is dispelled by right knowledge. It 
does not cease until the knowledge of identity of the jiva with 
Brahman dawns upon it. The empirical life of the jiva is 
annulled by right intuition (samyagdarsana) . The jiva is not 
an ontological reality. It is an imaginary construction of the 
adjunct of buddhi. It has no existence apart from buddhi which 
IS the individuating principle.® There is no ontological difEer- 
ence among the jivas, which owe their empirical difference to 
the adjuncts of the mind-body aggregates, even as there is no 
real difference among the limiting spaces, there being only one 
all-pervading space.* 

The jiva is the embodied self. It has a gross body (sthula 
sarira), a subtle body (linga &rira), and a causal body (karana 
sarira). The gross body is composed of the five gross elements, 
the sense organs, and the vital forces. The subtle body is made 
of the seventeen elements, viz., the five organs of perception, 
the five organs of action, the five vital forces, manas, and buddhi. 
The jiva transmigrates with its subtle body which is the basis 
of it.s moral equipment. The causal body is made of avidya 
or false knowledge of the not-self as the self.® The jiva is the 
conscious ruler of the body, and the sustainer of its vital forces.® 

The waking self knows external objects through the sense- 
organs. The dreaming self knows dream-cognitions through the 
manas with the aid of subconscious impressions, when the exter- 
nal organs cease to function. The sleeping self is one homo- 
geneous mass of consciousness and bliss. The intuitive (turiya) 
self is the Atman, which is unconditioned (nirupadhi), non- 

' Avidyapratyupasthapita-karyakaranopadhinimitto’yaiii sarirantarva- 
miporbhedavyapadeso na paramarthikah. SBS., i. 2. 20 

’ SB., Mand. K., iii. 3, 4. 

“ Paramarthatastn na jivo nama bnddhyupadhipankaloitasivani- 
pavyatirekenaiti. SBS.. ii. 3. 30. 

*SB., Mapd. K.. in. 6. 
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dual, homogeneous, distinctionless, devoid of genus and species, 
quality and activity, non-objective, non-empirical, unchange- 
able, unprovable, and indefinable. It is present in the waking, 
dreaming, and sleeping self. It is the ultimate reality. It is 
the universal self. It is the eternal consciousness which appre- 
hends all.' 

The jiva is an object of self-consciousness (ahampratyaya- 
visaya). The Atman is the witness (saksin) which reveals the 
jiva. It is the pure Self. It is self-luminous. It is apprehended 
by intuition (aparok§a). The jiva is its limited form (upahita 
rupa), though there is ontological identity between them. The 
Atman reveals self-consciousness (ahampratyaya) which cannot 
reveal it. It is a mental mode which is unconscious. It is 
illumined by the Atman. Mental modes have origin and des- 
truction. But the Atman is eternal, immutable, and indes- 
tructible.^ The empirical self (jiva) is an object of self-con- 
sciousness (asmatpratyayavi§aya) . The transcendental self 
is apprehended by supra-intellectual intuition (aparok§a).® 

11. The Saksin 

Samkara aoes not make any distinction between the Atman 
and the Sak§in. He regards the Atman, the eternal, universal 
self in the jiva, as the witness (saksin) of all cognitions (sarva- 
pratyayasak§in) or mental modes (buddhipratyayasaksin).* 
Cognitions are produced and destroyed. But their witness is 
eternal. Cognitions are mental modes. They are objects 
(visaya) of consciousness. They are not self-luminous. They 
do not apprehend or manifest themselves. They are apprehend- 
ed by the witness self (sakfin) which is self-luminous.^ Atman 
is not an object of self-consciousness (ahaihpra tyaya visaya) . 
Self-consciousness is a mental mode which is unconscious. It 
cannot reveal the Atman. It is the Atman that is the witness 
(saksin) of self-consciousness.* Vacaspati also regards the Atman 

* SB., Mand. Up., i. 3-7. 

’SBS., Bhamati, i. 1, 4. 

’Na tavad ekantenavijayah, asraatpratyayav)§ayatvat, aparok§at- 
vacca pratvagatmaprasiddheh. SBS., _i. 1. I. 

‘SB., Mand. K., iv. 60, 92; SB., Isa Up., 6; SB., Mnnd. Up., i. 6, 
ii. 6. 

‘SBS., ii. 2, 28, 31. 

‘ Nanvatma ahampratyayavi?ayatvat npanijatpeva vijfiata ityanupa- 
pannam, na, tatsakgitvena pratynktatvat. SBS., i. 1, 4. 
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conditioned by the mind-body-aggregate as the jiva, and the 
pure Atman as its witness/ Therefore the pure, transcendental, 
unconditioned Atman is the witness self, which is the ontologi- 
cal reality in the empirical self (jiva). There is no difference 
between the Atman and the Saksin. But a distinction is made 
in the later Advaita Vedanta. 

Dharmarajadhvarindra distinguishes between the jiva and the Saksin. 
The vSdksin, the witness self, is the eternal consciousness conditioned by 
the internal organ, which does not enter into its being and qualify it. 
The jiva is the eternal consciousness determined by the internal organ, 
which enters into its being and qualifies it.’ The Atman is 
the pure, eternal consciousness. When it is conditioned (upahita) 
by the internal organ, it becomes the witness self (sakjin). When 
it is determined (avacchinna) or qualified by the internal organ, 
it becomes the jiva. The internal organ is a qualification (visesana) of 
the eternal consciousness in the jiva. But it is a condition (upadhi) of 
the eternal consciousness in the Sak§in. “Antabkarapia is not separable 
from the individual self (jiva) because it enters as a constituent element 
into the individual self; but it is separable from the Witness Self (Jiva- 
Sak§in), because it limits it merely as an adventitious condition. The 
antahkarapa is a constituent factor of the individual self (Jiva), but it is 
merely an adventitious condition of the Witness Self (Jiva-Sak?in) 

A qualification or attribute (visesana) qualifies a being. But a condition 
or limitation (upadhi) does not qualify it.* Both particularize the uni- 
versal consciousness. The Sakjins differ in the different jivas. They 
are different from the Atman, which is the eternal, universal, uncondi- 
tioned, and unqualified consciousness.® 

The author of Kaumudi holds that the Saksin is a special form of 
the Lord, which permits the jiva to act or refrain from action, but 
which is itself an indifferent spectator. The Lord is the witness 
(saksin), knower, pure, and attributeless.' The Witness Self imme- 
diatelv apprehends the avidya pertaining to the jiva in deep sleep. 

The author of Tattvahiddhi holds that the Witness Self is the 
Brahman, but that it appears to belong to the jiva, even as this — element 
in the illusion ‘that is silver’ really belongs to nacre, but appears to 
belong to silver. 

Some maintain that the jiva conditioned by the avidya is the Witness 
Self (saksin), since it is possessed of immediate intuition, and devoid of 
activity. It is a spectator, but not a doer. The jiva is devoid of 

rupaih jivah, suddham tu rupam tasya saksi. 
Bhamati, SBS., i. 1, 4. f j . 

’ Tatra jivq namantahkaranavacchinnacaitanyaifa, tatsaksi tu antah- 
Karanopahitacaitanvam. VPB p 103 

'IBP., p. 374.' 

‘^VPE., p. 103. 

‘^-^ddhanmeSasamgraha (Calcutta, 1897), pp. 153-55. 
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attachment, indifferent and self-luminous, and can therefore be the 
Witness Self. It is in itself inactive, but it appears to be active owing 
to its false identity with the internal organ.* 

Vidyaranya defines the Witness Self (sak§in) as the unchanging, 
immutable consciousness, which is the substratum of the subtle body 
and the gross body. It directly know-s and controls the two bodies, 
without being modified by them. The Witness Self is conscious but 
inactive. It illumines the body, manas, buddhi, egoism, and the like, 
and their functions. When they cease to function, it shines by itself. 
Its presence in the empirical self accounts for the sense of personal 
identity, memory, recognition, and unity of apperception. It is the 
inactive spectator in the jlva. This definition of the Witness Self is 
given in Kfitasthadtpa of Pancada£i. Vidyaranya compares the Witness 
Self to a lamp on the stage, which illumines the manager, the actress, 
and the audience, and shines by itself in their absence in the NatakadXpa 
of PancadaiX. The Witness Self illumines the empirical self, the inter- 
nal organ, and the objects, and shines by itself in their absence in deep 
sleep. It is the immutable consciousness, which is the substratum of the 
illusion of the jiva in its false identification with egoism on which the 
eternal consciousness is reflected.’ Thus the sak^in is different from 
the jlva. But it does not belong to the constitution of Brahman or 
Atman.’ 

The author of Tattvapradipikd defines the Witness Self as the pure, 
unqualified Brahman, which is the substratum of all jivas, and which 
wrongly identifies itself with them.* 


12. Brahman 

Brahman is the only ontological reality.’ It is the supreme, 
perfect, absolute reality. This is the etymological meaning of 
the word. The existence of Brahman is proved as the self of 
all beings. Every one knows the existence of his own self. 
No one knows that he does not exist. The existence of the 
Self (Atman), which is self-existent and self-proved (syayam- 
siddha), proves the existence of Brahman.’ The Atman is the 
ontological reality in the empirical self (jlva). It is the founda- 
tional consciousness, which is the transcendental ground of the 


* SiddhSntale sasamgraha , pp. 244-50. 

’ Ciiabhasavisi?tahankararupajfvabhramadbist!iana - kiita'Jtha - caitan- 
vatma saksl. Ibid, t>. 242. 

’ Ibid. 'pp. 234-42 

* Sarvap" 'itvaebhutara visuddham brahma ju-abhedena saksl. Ibid, 
p 243. See also T. M. P. Mahadevan : The Philosophy of idvaita, 
pp. 173-78; M. N. Sircar : The System of Vedanlic Tturnght and Culture, 


pp. 155-58. 

’Ekameva hi paramarthasatyam brahma. 

• Sarvasyatmatvat brahmastitvaprasiddhih. 


SB., Taff 
SBS.. i. 


Up., ii 
1 . 1 . 
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empirical self. It is the foundational consciousness, which is. 
the transcendental ground of the empirical universe. The 
Atman is Brahman.^ There is one, eternal, universal conscious- 
ness. This is the only ontological reality. Saihkara gives this 
ontological proof for the existence of Brahman. 

‘Brahman is Truth or Existence, Knowledge, and Infinite.’ 
‘Brahman is Knowledge and Bliss’ Brahman is existence or 
being, knowledge, and bliss. It is the only ontological being 
or reality. It is infinite, eternal, supreme knowledge or con- 
ciousness. It is infinite, eternal, supreme bliss. Existence 
is knowledge. Knowledge is existence. They cannot be 
sundered from each other. The Absolute is existence or being 
and knowledge or consciousness. Being is consciousness. 
Consciousness is Being. Brahman is infinite (bhumd). It is 
limitless. It is immortal (amrta) and imperishable (aksara). 
It is not limited by time, space, and objects. It is eternally 
fulfilled (nityatrpta) . So it is of the nature of bliss. It is full 
of bliss. Existence, knowledge, and bliss constitute its essence. 
They are its essential characters (svarupalakjana) . They are 
neither its parts nor its properties. They constitute its nature. 
They distinguish Brahman from the world-appearance which is 
unreal (anrta), non -intelligent (jada), and of the nature of pain 
(duhkha).^ 

Truth is freedom from contradiction.* It is never sublated. 
Absolute truth can never be contradicted. Truth is existence. 
Existence is constant and unalterable. Brahman is absolute 
existence. Appearance (prapanca) is relative existence. The 
world-appearance is not constant and invariable. “ It is sublated 
by the knowledge of Brahman. It has contingent existence. It 
can be thought awuy. But we can never think away existence 
itself. Existence is Truth. Existence is the ontological reality. 
Brahman is Existence. ‘Brahman is the being of all beings.’* 
Brahman is absolute existence. It is not relative, dependent, 
contingent existence. It is irrelative, independent, absolute 


^Atma ca brahma. SBS., i. 1. 1. 

•Satyam jfianam anantam brahma. Tait. Up ii 1 
anaadam brahma. Br. Up., Hi 9 28 
•SBS., i. 3. 9, 10. 

l^dharahityam. Pancadaij, iii. 29 
fc>B., Tait. Up. 

•Satyasya satyam. Br. Up., H. i. 20; ii. 3. 6. 
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existence. Therefore it is one, non-dual, without the second. 
Brahman is pin-e, transcendental, trans-empirical being. It is 
absolutely affirmative or positive, absolutely simple, absolutely 
indeterminate.^ It is free from negation and limitation. It is 
not changeable and mutable. It is immutable and eternal. It 
is free from all determinations (nirvise§a). It is not limited by 
any conditions (nirupadhi). 

Brahman is non-spatial, non-temporal, non-causal, and 
trans-empirical existence. It transcends the past, the present, 
and the future. It transcends causes and effects, which are 
empirical phenomena. It transcends all empirical existence 
(sarvavyavaharagocaratita)." It is free from all differences of 
space, time (digde&kaladibhedastinya), attributes, motion, fruits, 
and the like. It is one attributeless (nirguna) and indeterminate 
(nirvisesa) real being (sat). But it appears to be non-being 
(asat) to persons of dull intellect.® Though it is devoid of attri- 
butes or phenomenal qualities, it appears to them to be possessed 
of attributes.'* Brahman is attributeless (nirgupa). But it 
appears to be qualified by attributes (sagupa) to the intellect 
perverted by avidya. Indeterminate Brahman is apprehended 
by right intuition.® Brahman is devoid of all adjuncts and deter- 
minations. It is devoid of genus, quality, activity, and other 
determinations.® The higher Brahman (para brahma) is devoid 
of phenomenal attributes and determinations (sarvadharmavife|a- 
varjita).' It is the supreme (nirati&ya) reality. There is nothing 
higher than this. It is the highest reality.* It transcends all 
phenomena (sarvaprapancavivarjita) . It is noumenal and im- 
mutable.* 

Brahman only is the reality. All else are a mere false 
appearance. Brahman, expanded in the form of effects, appears 
as mere names and forms. It is the ground of the entire 


' The System of Vedantic Thought and Culture, p. 5 . 

’SB., Katha Up., i. 2. 14. 

’Digdesagnnagatiphalabhedasunyam hi paramarthasad advayam 
brahma mandabnddhinam asad iva pratibhati. SB., Ch. Up., viii. 1. 1. 

• Yad ■ • . • ithapi mandabuddhinam gunavattvasya 

ijtatvat ■ ca vaktavyam. SB., Ch. Up., viii. 1. 1. 

• Samyakpratyayaikavi§ayam iiirgrmam atmatattvam. SB., Ch. Up., 
viii. 1. 1. 

• Na tajjatvadivise§anavad brahma. SB., Kena Up., i. 3; ii. 1. 

' SB., Pr. Up., V. 2. ■ 

• SB., Pr. Up., v. 7. 

• SB., Pr. Up., V. 7. 

32 
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universe of phenomenal appearances. This entire universe is 
Brahman itself.^ Brahman is one. It has no genus (samanya) 
and species (visesa). It has no activity. It has no quality. It 
is indefinable.^ One eternal Brahman appears to be manifold 
appearances owing to avidya. It is partless. It cannot split 
itself into many appearances. One partless Brahman cannot be 
differentiated into the manifold world and a plurality of empiri- 
cal selves. If it does, it ceases to be partless and imperishable. 
So duality or plurality is not metaphysically real.® Brahman 
is immortal (amrta) by nature. It can never be divested of its 
nature, even as fire can never lose its heat.'* Brahman is the 
ontological ground of the manifold, empirical world. There are 
many universals (samanya) and particulars (visesa), genera and 
species, conscious and unconscious, in this world. They are 
arranged in a hierarchy of higher and lower genera and species, 
and comprehended in the highest genus, Brahman, which is 
pure consciousness.'’ When the universal is known, all the 
particulars included in it are known.® When Brahman, the 
highest universal, is known, all the particular empirical appear- 
ances are known, since it is their ultimate ground. They are 
non-different from Brahman. They have no reality apart from 
it. Brahman is said to be the highest universal (mahasamanya) 
to indicate its all-comprehensiveness.^ 

Brahman is devoid of all difference, homogeneous, hetero- 
geneous, and internal. There is no other reality similar to it, 
from which it may differ. There is no other reality dissimilar 
to it, from which it may differ. There are no other realities 
within it, which differ from one another, as branches, leaves, 
flowers, and fruits differ from one another in a tree. Brahman 
is pure identity. It is absolutely undifferenced. It is devoid 


' Brahma eya satyam, sarvam tadvikaram namadhevamatram anrtam 
itarat. Brahmaivedaih viSvam samastam idarh jaerat. ' SB Mund Ud 

!i 2, 12. ' . . ■ K-, 

“ SB., Mand. I'p., i. 7 . 

“ SB., Mand. Pp., i. 19 
‘SB., Aland. Up., i. 21. 

paranfrfflrvLl’/ cetanacetanariipah samanvavisesah. Tesaiii 

S? B? tp^ q ^ekasmm mahasamanye antarbhavah prajhanachane. 

Srahanena tadgata visesa grhita bhavanti. SB., Br. 

Cf. Plato : The Idea of the Good is the highest of all Ideas. 
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of homogeneous (sajatiyabheda), heterogeneous (vijatiyabheda), 
and internal difference (svagatabheda) . x 

Brahman is limitless and infinite (ananta). It is limitless 
in space. It is omnipresent. It is limitless in time, since it is 
not an effect which is limited in time. It it limitless in relation 
to objects. One object is limited by another different from it. 
But there is no difference in Brahman. So it is limitless. It 
is infinite. It is the cause of all phenomena in the sense that 
it is their substratum. All phenomena are non-different from 
it. They are effects. All effects are unreal. They do not 
really exist apart from their cause.* •* There are no other realities 
except Brahman. It is infinite in space, time, and reality. 
Hence it is the infinite, non-spatial, non-temporal, non-causal, 
trans-empirical reality.^ 

Brahman is of the nature of existence (sat) and conscious- 
ness (cit). Existence itself is consciousness. Consciousness it- 
self is existence. There is no difference between them. 
Existence and consciousness constitute their essence. Hence 
the questions whether Brahman is characterized by existence, 
consciousness, or both are meaningless. Brahman is devoid of 
all difference. There is no existence which is not consciousness. 
There is no consciousness which is not existence. Existence 
is consciousness. Consciousness is existence.* Brahman is of 
the nature of eternal knowledge or consciousness. It is not 
different from its knowledge. Knowledge of Brahman is non- 
different from its essence. It is its essence, as illumination is 
the essence of the sun, or as heat is the essence of fire. 
Brahman is eternal knowledge devoid of subject and object.* 
It is the eternal, tran.scendental consciousness devoid of the dis- 
tinction of knowledge, known, and knower.* It is subject- 
objectless consciousness (sarvavisayavarjita).* It is free from all 


* Sarvananvatvarii brahmanah sarvavastukaranatvat, .Anrtatval 
karyavastunah, Na lii karanavyatirekena karyam nania vastuto’sti. 
SB,, Tait. Up. li. 1. ^ • ,,, ■■ , 

- .\ta eva niradsavasatvatvam. SB., Tait. Lp., n. 1 
’ Saitaiva Ixidhah, bodh.i eva ca satta, nanayali parasparavyavrttir 

asti. ‘SBS., iii. 2. 21. . , , 

•* Yattu brahinano vijiiar.am tat savitrprakasavad agnyusnatvavacca 
brahraasvarupavvatiiiktam svarupam eva taU SB.. Tait. Up., ii. 1. 

= Jnana-jne^a-jfiatTbhedarahitam paramarthatattvadarsanam. SB., 

Mand Up., iv. 1 
'•'Ibid, i. 37. 
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relation to empirical objects.* It is eternal consciousness. It 
never lapses. It is always awake. It is devoid of dream or sleep.* 
It is not subconsciousness or unconsciousness. It transcends 
phenomena, or names and forms. It is indefinable by any name. 
It is indescribable by any form. It is trans-empirical. It is 
eternally self-luminous. It is devoid of self-expression (avirbhava) 
and self -concealment (tirobhava).’ It is devoid of non-apprehen- 
sion and misapprehension. It is the eternal, transcendental con- 
sciousness.* It is the light of lights.® It is the eternal light of 
consciousness (cinmatrajyotih).® It is the witness of all (sarve- 
k§itr).' It is the Inner Self (pratyagatman) of all creatures. 
The Atman of all knowers is Brahman. Therefore it cannot be 
known by knowers or empirical selves.® It can be known by 
super conscious intuition.® 

Brahman is the foundational, eternal knowledge which is 
self-lmninous. It does not depend upon any means of know- 
ledge. It manifests itself like the sun.*° It is distinctionless. 
It transcends the distinction of subject and object. Subject- 
object-distinction is due to avidya.** Brahman is the Atman in 
the jiva. When the jiva transcends its empirical vestments, and 
realizes its essential nature of selfhood, it knows Brahman as 
non-different from itself, even as heat is non-different from fire. 
Eternal, indeterminate knowledge is non-difierent from 
Brahman, the ontological reality.** Brahman is of the nature of 
one, undifferenced consciousness, which manifests itself, and 
does not depend upon any other knowledge to manifest it. It 
is eternally self-luminous like the sun.*® It is the eternal light 
of consciousness which manifests the entire universe.** 


* Ibid, i. 39. 

*SB., Hand. K., i. 16; iii. 36. 

• Contrast Vallabha. 


■ hij., Mand. K., iii. 37. 

“ Jyotisam jyotih. Mtmd. Up., ii. 2, 10. 

• Kena Up., i. 4. 

’SB., Kena Up., iii. 2. 

•Sarvasya hi veditnh svatma brahma. SB., Kena Up., ii. 1 . 

^ Samadhmimittaprajnavagamya. SB., Mand K., iii. 37. 

SBS., i. 1 . 6 . 

"^SB., Mand. Up., iii. 35 . 

jfianM jnaptimatram jneyena paramarthasata 
atmatattvaA^^™”'*™' atniasvarupena ajena jnanena ajam jneyam 

»^^j:^*** svayameva avagacchati. SB., Mand. K., iii. 3 ! 

nityavijninaikarasaghanatvat 

* SBS., i. I. 24. 


Qa 
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Brahman is impersonal or supra-personal, since personality 
implies distinction between self and not-self. Brahman is dis- 
tinctionless. It is not the knower. It is not the will, since the 
will implies becoming, change, mutation. It is not an active 
agent, since activity would make it mutable and non-eternal. It 
is not an enjoyer of joy and sorrow, since it is devoid of merits 
and demerits. It is supermoral.* 

Brahman is eternally fulfilled (nityatrpta) . It is the accom- 
plished (nispanna) reality. It is the full or perfect (purna) 
reality. It cannot be divested of its fullness or perfection. It 
is the infinite reality. Hence bliss (ananda) constitutes its 
essence. Infinitude (bhuma) is bliss. Finitude is limitation and 
misery.^ Brahman is transcendental bliss. It is freedom or 
liberation. It is supreme, unexcelled, and indescribable. It is 
without origin. It is eternal. Eternal bliss is non -different from 
Brahman. Omniscient Brahman itself is bliss. ^ It is supreme, 
infinite bliss.'* It is full of infinite bliss (anandamaya).® Finite 
creatures feel the bliss of Brahman tainted by avidya. They 
feel empirical joy, which springs from the relation of subject 
and object. But the subject-object-distinction is due to avidya. 
When avidya is destroyed, the distinction of subject and object 
vanishes, and the Atman or Brahman shines forth in its essential 
nature of infinite bliss.* Undifferenced, intrinsic bliss is nothing 
but Brahman or the supreme Self ; it is not due to the relation 
between subject and object.* It is non-empirical, transcendental, 
immortal bliss, which is devoid of all evil, misery, and effort. 
It shines in the Atman or Brahman.* It is apprehended by 
superconscious intuition. 

Brahman is the eternally accomplished being. It is not 
becoming. It is not subject to increase and decrease. It does 
not grow and develop. It is perfect and full. It does not 
acquire perfection. It does not move from imperfection to 


* SB., Katha Up., i. 2. 14. 

’ Xa hi a!pe sukham asti. Bhumaiva sukham. Ch. Up., vii. 23. 1 
’ Sarvajnam brahmaiva sukham. SB., Mand. K., iii. 47. 

* Brahmanandasva niratisayatvavadharanat. SBS., i. 1 13. 

= .SBS., i. 1. 16.' 

•SB., Tait. Up., ii. 7, 8 

' .Abhinnah svabhavika anandah paramatmaiva, na visayavisayisam- 
bandhajanitah. SB., Tait. Up., ii. 8. 

•SB., Mnnd. Up., ii. 8. 
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perfection. It is not a tendency to perfection. It is immu- 
table and unchangeable. It is static. It is not dynamic. It is 
inactive and immobile. It is non-teleological. It does not 
realize an end or purpose, external or immanent. 

The existent Brahman is an object of enquiry. It does not 
depend upon the activity of a person.^ The knowledge of 
Brahman is the supreme end of life, since it exterminates avidya 
completely, which is the cause of empirical life of birth and 
death. ^ Brahman can be known from the Sruti. The know- 
ledge of Brahman is derived from reflection on the meaning of 
the scriptural texts. It cannot be derived from inference and 
the other pramanas. Inference cannot prove the existence of 
Brahman independently of the Sruti, which is an embodiment 
of intuition (anubhava). It contains authoritative statements of 
those who had intuitions of truths. Reason is subordinate to 
intuition. It can strengthen our belief in the existence of 
Brahman known from the Sruti. The knowledge of Brahman 
derived from it culminates in intuition, which immediately 
apprehends the eternally existent reality.® The Vedas are 
breathed by God who is omniscient and omnipotent. They are 
the means of knowing Brahman indirectly.* Intuition is the 
means of knowing it directly. Valid knowledge depends on a 
real object. The knowledge of Brahman also depends on the 
existence of Brahman which is eternally existent.® The scrip- 
tures do not prove Brahman to be of the nature of an object 
(idam). They only remove the knowledge of plurality due to 
avidya. They prove that Brahman is identical with the inner 
self, which is not an object of knowledge or not-self. They 
remove the knowledge of difference of knowledge, knower, and 
known.* They prove the identity of Brahman with the 
Atman. 


Bhutan! brahma jijnasyam, nityanirvrttatvat na purujavyaparatan- 
tram. SBS., i. 1. 1. ^ ! c 

‘Brahmavagatirhi purusarthah nihsesasamsarabiiavidvadvauartha- 
nirvahanat. SBS., i. 1. 1. ■> - . 

’ ®™j^y^dayah anubhavadayasca yathasambhavam iha paramanam, 
^nubhavavasanatvat bhutavastuvisayatvacca brahma vijnanasya. SBS., 


;SBS., i. 1. 3. 

pramanyam vastntantram, Tatraivam sati 
gggJ ' astutantrameva, bhutavastnvisayatvat. SBS., i. 1. 2. 
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13. Indeterminate Brahman and Determinate Brahman 

The Upanisads speak of the higher Brahman (parabrahma) 
and the lower Brahman (aparabrahma) . The former is uncon- 
ditioned (nirupadhi), indeterminate (nirvi&sa), and attribute- 
less (nirguna). The latter is conditioned (sopadhi), determinate 
(savisesa), and qualified by attributes (saguna). The former is 
trans-empirical and non-phenomenal (nisprapanca) . The latter 
is empirical and phenomenal (saprapanca) . The former is tran- 
scendent. The latter is transcendent and immanent. Existence, 
consciousness, and bliss constitute the essence of the indeter- 
minate Brahman. They are its essential characters (svarujia- 
laksana). Brahman conditioned by maya or avidya is the Lord 
(isvara), w'ho is the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the 
empirical world, and moral governor. Isvara is the determinate 
Brahman. He is a phenomenal appearance of the indeterminate 
Brahman, which is free from all conditions and determinations 
(vigatasarvopadhivisesa) . Indeterminate Brahman is indefinable 
and inexpressible. It is the Witness of all known phenomena, 
and therefore itself unknown. It is imperceptible by the sense- 
organs. It is incomprehensible by the manas. It is inexpre.ssible 
by speech. It is known by right intuition (samyagdarsana- 
vi§aya).^ Brahman, in its essential nature, transcends all 
empirical life. But it appears to be the Lord of the empirical 
selves (jiva) and the empirical world of phenomena, when it is 
conditioned by avidya, which is neither real nor unreal but in- 
definable, through its undifferentiated and differentiated empiri- 
cal names and forms. “ Indeterminate Brahman transcends the 
duality of the worshipper and the worshipped. It is the tran- 
scendent essence of God, devoid of all determinations and attri- 
butes. It is the substratum of all. It is manifested as empiri- 
cal phenomena of names and forms. It is the universal life 
principle of all.^ Creation is an unreal appearance due to avidya. 
It doe,'^ not affect the non-dual, identical nature of Brahman. ■* 
Isvara is the determinate Brahman. He is omniscient and 
omnipotent creator, preserver, destroyer, and moral governor of 
the world. “ Omniscience and omnipotence are the characteristics 


‘ SB., Br. Up., ii. 2. 1 ; SBS., iii. 2. 23. 

•SBS., ii. 1. 27. *SBS., ii. 1. 28. 

>SBS.. i. 1. 20, 22, 23. “ SBvS., i. 1. 4. 
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of the determinate Brahman conditioned by avidya or maya.* 
Brahman is not both indeterminate and determinate. It is 
indeterminate in itself. It appears to be determinate owing 
to the limiting adjunct of avidya and its products. Brahman 
is indeterminate and tmdififerenced. It cannot assume different 
forms. It is in itself non-different. But it appears to be different, 
God and the individual self, the worshipped and the worshipper, 
for the sake of prayer. The difference is due to adjuncts of 
avidya. ° The empirical reality of the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped depends upon difference which is apparent due to 
avidya.^ Their duality is an empirical appearance due to 
ignorance. It is destroyed, when avidya is dispelled by right 
knowledge.^ One Brahman free from limiting adjuncts is the 
object of intuition, and it is the object of worship when it is 
conditioned by the limiting adjuncts.® Phenomenal Isvara is 
the object of worship, but the indeterminate Brahman is not the 
object of worship, since it is beyond actor and activity, accept- 
ance and rejection. When the knowledge of the identity of 
Brah m an dawns, all knowdedge of duality vanishes. Indeter- 
minate Brahman is realized by supra-intellectual intuition.' In 
this sense, twofold Brahman is known, Brahman free from all 
adjuncts and Brahman qualified by the adjuncts of empirical 
names and forms. 


14. Isvara 


Isvara is the determinate Brahman. He is not the un- 
conditioned, indeterminate, attributeless Brahman. He is per- 
sonal God. He is Brahman conditioned by maya or cosmic 
nescience. Though Brahman is attributeless (nirguna), it is 
said to be endowed with empirical attributes (saguna) for the 
sake of prayer.® Brahman is one. There is no duality of the 


brahniopadisyate SBS., 
Bhed'’.syopasan.irthatvad 


' Bhamati. SBS.. i ! 2. 

* Samastavisesarahitam iiirvikalpam tva 
HI. 2. n Upadhikrtatvat akarabhedasva 
abhede tatparyat. SBS., iii. 2. 12. 

’ rpasyopasakabhavo’pi thedadisthana eva. SBS i 2 ^ 

*SBS., i. 1 . n. 

,, - Ek^Hiapi b-. ahma apeksitopadhisambandham nirastopadhisamban- 

““ i^yatvena ca vedantesu upadisyate. SBS., i. 1. 11. 

feiiS,, 1. 1. 4. 

tarii brahmavaganiyate namarupavikarabhedopadhiviSis- 

lam, tadvipantanca sarvopadhivivarjitam. SBS., i. 1. 11. 

brahma namaruoaeatair cmnaih aatmtiarr 
Bpasanartham npadiSyate. SBS., 


namarupagatair 
i. 2. 14. 


gntiaih sagnnam 
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ruler and the ruled in it. It appears to be the omniscient and 
omnipotent creator, preserver, and destroyer of the world owing 
to the differentiation of the seeds of empirical names and forms 
due to avidya.^ The empirical names and forms projected by 
avidya are the seeds of the entire world of phenomena (pra- 
panca). They are neither real nor unreal, but indefinable. 
They are the magic power (maya^kti) of God, who is different 
from them. But they are non-different from him. Isvara is 
Brahman conditioned by the adjuncts of empirical names and 
forms due to avidya. Without them Brahman cannot appear 
to be Isvara. “ He is one, immutable, eternal, pure conscious- 
ness (Brahman). But he appears to be manifold owing to maya 
or avidya. But he is not, in reality, different from Brahman or 
pure consciousness.’ Omniscience, omnipotence, and Tordship 
depend upon the limiting adjuncts of avidya. They are not 
ultimately real. When they are destroyed by right knowledge, 
the distinction of the ruler and the ruled vanishes, and one 
Brahman shines forth. Isvara is ' a phenomenal appearance.* 
He is eternal, pure, conscious, free, and omniscient. But he 
is conditioned by the adjunct of pure sattva of maya. He is 
not an enjoyer. He is a looker on. He is the eternal Witness 
of the individual souls and their objects of enjoyment and 
suffering, and their guide. He guides them by merely 
witnessing them. His mere knowledge is enough for their 
guidance.’ 

God is omnipresent, independent, and one. There is none 
equal to him. There is none superior to him. He is the inner 
self of all. He is the controller of the entire world. He is of 
the nature of pure consciousness. But he produces multiform 
objects with the aid of the different impure adjuncts, of names 
and forms® by dint of his inconceivable power. He is self- 
subsistent, subsisting in his own greatness, and omnipresent. 

' Avidvatmakanamarupabljavyakaranapeksatvat sarvajnatvasya. SBS., 
ii. 1. 14. 

•SBS., ii. 1. 14. 

• Eka eya paramesvarah kutasthanityo vijnanadhatar avidvava 
mavaya mayavivad anekadha ' vibhavyate. nanvo vijnanadhaturas’ti. 
SBS., i. 3. 19. 

‘SBS., ii. 1. 14. 

• Isvaro nityasnddil.^bu'’dhKmuktasvabhavah sarvajnah sattvopadhir 
Isvaro nas’iati. Preraryita In asavubhayor bhojyabhoktror nityasaksitva- 
sattamatrena. SB., Mund. Up., iii. 1. 

• NaniarfipadyaiuddhopadhibhedaraSena. SB.. Katba Up., ii, 2. 12. 
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He does not subsist in any other substratum.^ He is non- 
different from Brahman, though it is different from him. God 
is Brahman conditioned by maya. Brahman is the pure eternal 
consciousness. God is the witness or knower of the empirical 
world. God is the knower ; the world is his object. Brahman 
is unconditioned. God is conditioned by the pure sattva of 
maya, and creates the world of phenomena. He is the material 
cause and the efficient cause of the world.” He is inactive in 
his essential nature, but active in association with maya.® He 
is omniscient. His knowledge is unobstructed by nescience 
(avidya). It is non-sensuous and intuitive. It is independent 
of the body and the sense-organs.^ He is the Witness of the 
world. He illumines the universe (bhamani).® 

God is the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the world 
(tajjalan). The world is born out of him, sustained by him, 
and absorbed in him. He is immanent in the world. He is 
the inner Self of all.® He is the immortal, inner ruler 
(antaryamin) of all.' He is the Moral Governor. He controls 
and awards fruits to the individual souls in accordance with 
their actions (vamani).® He is the Lord of the Law of Karma 
(karmadhyakfa). He creates empirical objects for the enjoy- 
ment and suffering of the individual souls according to their 
merits and demerits. He creates various creatures according 
to the variety of their actions in the previous births.® He is not 
subject to empirical life. He does not enjoy and suffer. He 
is devoid of merits and demerits. So he does not feel joys and 
sorrows which are due to false knowledge (avidya). God is 
not .subject to avidya. He is omniscient. He has no false 
knowledge. So he has no trace of enjoyment and suffering.®* 
The jivas enjoy and suffer under the influence of avidya. God 
is a mere .spectator. He makes them enjoy and suffer.®® He is 

Xa hi r-nadharasya -vamahimapratisthasya -arvuvvapinah para- 
mesvarasyadhara apadi^ate. SUS., i. 1. 20. 

’ Cetanam brahma jag.rtah karanaih prakrtisca. SBS , ii i, n. 

’ SBS., ii. 2. 7. 

SBS.. i. 1. 5. 

*SB., Ch. Up., iv. 14. 4; SBS., i. 2. 13. 

' SBS., i 2. 1. 

' SBS., i. I. 21. 

■ SB., Ch. Up., iv. 14. 2, 3. 

•SB., Ait. Up., 1 3. 

SBS., iv. 1. 3; i, 2. 8; i. I. 20. 

SBS., i. 2. 9. 11. 
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free from all taint of sins and imperfections. He controls and 
distributes the fruits of actions (vamani).' He is the founder 
of the moral order. He is the harmonizer of the conflicting 
members of the society. He holds them together, and sustains 
the moral organism. He is the protector of all creature.^ 

God is omnipresent and immanent in all. He is their inner 
guide. He subsists in his greatness and infinitude. But he is 
said to exist in some particular substratum for the sake of 
prayer.^ Though he is omnipresent, he becomes gracious to 
the devotee who worships him as residing in his heart.* Though 
he is formless, he assumes various forms of his own accord 
to favour his worshippers. “ Samkara sometimes uses the word 
‘Brahman’ to indicate Isvara. But they must not be confused 
with each other. 


15. Brahman and Isvara 

Brahman is the pure, trans-empirical, tmconditioned, in- 
determinate, eternal, subject-objectless consciousness. Isvara is 
Brahman conditioned by maya. He is reality and appearance. 
Brahman is the reality in him. He is non-different from it. 
Brahman is the impersonal or supra-personal foundational 
knowledge or consciousness. Isvara is the supreme person. 
He is the empirical Lord of the world of phenomena. He is 
the intermediate principle between Brahman and the empirical 
world. He is the knower or subject of the world, which is the 
object of his knowledge. Even before creation of the world, 
the undeveloped seeds of names and forms (avyakrtanama- 
rupabija) are the objects of his knowledge. His creation of the 
world depends on the differentiation of the seeds of empirical 
names and forms, tvhich are of the nature of avidya.® They are 
neither real nor unreal, but indefinable. They are, as it were, 
the inner nature of Isvara. They are the seeds of the phenomena 
of the empirical world. They are the power of Isvara, which 
is called maya or prakrti. So Isvara depends upon the adjuncts 

‘SBS., i. 2. 13; SB., Ch. Up., iv. 14, 2. 3. 

'SB., Br. Up., iv. 4. 22; SBS., i. 1. 20. 

•SBS., i. 1. 20. 

*SBS., i. 2. 7. 

‘SBS., i. 1. 20._ 

* Avidyatmakanamarupabljavyakaranapeksatvat sarvajnatvasva. SBS 
ii. i. 14. 
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of names and forms caused by avidya, and is different from 
them.^ He controls and guides the empirical selves which 
depend on the adjuncts of the body, the sense-organs, manas, 
buddhi and the like in their empirical life, which are the pro- 
ducts of avidya. His Lordship, omniscience and omnipotence 
depend on the limitation of the empirical names and forms which 
are of the nature of avidya. All these adjuncts are destroyed 
by the right knowledge of Brahman. There is no ontological 
reality of the difference between the Lord and creatures.^ Isvara 
is real in empirical life only. He is a phenomenal appearance. 
He has empirical reality. He has no ontological reality. In 
trans-empirical life there is neither creator nor creation.® One 
Brahman, free from adjuncts, is realized by intuition. Limited 
by adjuncts, it is worshipped as the Lord. So Isvara has no 
reality apart from Brahman. Intuition of Brahman leads to 
embodied release (jivanmukti) at once. But worship of Isvara 
leads to gradual liberation, (kramamukti) .* Brahman is pure 
Being. Isvara is Becoming. Brahman is the causal Brahman 
(karanabrahman) . Isvara is the effect Brahman (karybrahman).* 
Brahman is inactive. Isvara is active. He wills, creates, pre- 
serves, and destroys the world. He maintains the moral order. 
He creates the Vedas, and promulgates the moral laws. His 
oneness is not affected by creation of the many appearances.' 

16 . Isvara and Jiva 

Both Isvara and jivas are empirical realities. But Isvara 
is the ruler whereas jivas are the ruled. Isvara is limited by 
the excellent adjunct of the pure sattva of maya. But jivas 
are limited by the impure adjuncts of avidya, the mind-body- 
aggregate. So Isvara rules the jivas. ^ They are related to each 

* Isvarasyatmabhute ivaviciyakalpite namarupe tattvanvatvabhyam 
anirvacaniye sam.saraprapancabljabhute Isvarasya maya saktih prakrtih, 
tabhyam anyah Isvarah. Evani avidyakrtanamariipopadhyanurodhlsv'aro 
bhavati. S_ES., ii. I. 14. 

_ ’ AvidyatmakopadhipariccheJapeksamevesvarasyesvaratvam .sart-ajnat- 
vam. sanrasaktitvanca, na paramarthato vidyayapastasarv-opadhisvarupe 
atmanlsitnsitavyasarvajnatvac b ^ x-’-nw ‘■E,-;., ii. 1 14^ 

• Paramartbavasthayam r ;r -I ■ \ Mib i .1; •. ' ! ,,1 :. ’ pradarsvate 

Vyavaharavasthavam tn Isvai,’ vil'! '■ b -n.S . ■ 14 " ' 

‘ SBS., ;. 1. il. 

•SB., Br. Up., V. 1. 1. 

•SB., cii. Up., vii. 14. 1. 

' NiratisavopadhisampaimaSca ilvaro nihinopadhisamDantiaTi 
praSasti. SBS„ ii. 3. 45. 
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Other as master and servant. Jivas are favoured (upakarya) by 
God. He favours them. He is their benefactor (upakaraka). 
They are parts of God, as it were. God is devoid of parts. 
Jivas cannot be his real parts. Pure consciousness is the 
common element in both, as heat is common to fire and its 
sparks.^ Brahman is the reality in both. God and the individual 
souls are phenomenal appearances. Brahman is Hmited by the 
pure sattva of maya, and appears to be Isvara. It is limited 
by the impure adjuncts of avidya, the psychophysical organisms, 
and appears to be jivas. Isvara is non-different from Brahman. 
Jivas also are Brahman in their essential nature.® But Isvara 
is not deluded by the influence of maya, and therefore not 
subject to empirical life, and consequent misery.® Jivas, on 
the other hand, feel misery of empirical life owing to non- 
discrimination between the Self and the not-self or its adjuncts. 
Isvara is not affected by the miseries of the jivas.* Jivas are 
neither the supreme Self, nor different entities, but its reflections 
(abhasa).' Though Isvara and jivas are appearances of 
Brahman, they are not identical with each other. Isvara is 
the I/ord. He is the creator of the empirical world of names 
and forms. Jivas are devoid of Tordship. They cannot create 
the world of phenomena.® Isvara is omniscient, omnipotent, 
and perfect. JTivas have finite knowledge, limited powers, and 
imperfections. Isvara is eternally enlightened and liberated. 
Jivas are bound, and liberated by right knowledge. Though 
Isvara is the inner ruler of all beings, his powers are manifested 
in different degrees in the jivas according to the different 
degrees of piuity of their minds (cittopadhivifesataratamya) 
which are their limited adjuncts.® Isvara is perfect. He is not 
increased by their good actions. He is not decreased by their 
bad actions. He is not improved or degraded by their right 
or wrong actions. He causes those jivas to do right actions 
whom he intends to liberate from bondage. He causes those 
to do wrong actions whom he intends to degrade.® Isvara is the 


' Caitan\ aficavisistam jivesvarayoh, yatha agnivisphnlingayor 
ansnyam. SBS., ii. 3. 43. 

“ Sarvesameva namarupakrta-karyakaraiaasamghatapravistanam jiva- 
nam brahmatvam ahuh. SBS., ii. 3. 43. 

' SBS., ii. 1. 9. • SBS., ii. 4. 20. 

*SBS., ii. 3. 46. 'SBS., i. 1. 22. 

‘SBS., ii. 3. 50. ‘SBS., i. 1. 28. 
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directive cause (karayitr) of human actions and enjoyments and 
sufferings. Jlvas are active agents and enjoyers.^ They do 
right and wrong actions, acquire merits and demerits, and feel 
joys and sorrows. But Isvara is free from merits and demerits, 
sinless and perfect. So he does not feel joys and sorrows. 
Isvara is not affected by the enjoyments of the jivas, since he 
has right knowledge. Enjoyments are due to false knowdedge.’ 
Empirical life (saihsaritva) and non-empirical life (asariisaritva) 
are opposed to each other like light and darkness. The former 
is due to avidya. The latter is due to right knowledge. Isvara 
is omniscient, and devoid of false knowledge. So he is not 
subject to empirical life (asamsarin). But the jivas have false 
knowledge, and so undergo miseries of empirical life (samsarin) 
Sinlessness and transcendental purity constitute their essential 
nature. They are Brahman in their metaphysical nature. Their 
imperfection is due to their limiting adjuncts.® The divine 
nature of the jivas is manifested, when the right knowledge of 
their identity with Brahman dawns upon them. It is not mani- 
fested so long as the right knowledge of their identity with 
Brahman does not dawn upon them. INIanifestation of their 
divinity is due to right knowledge. Non-manifestation of it is 
due to false knowledge. So the difference between Isvara and 
jivas is not real, but apparent due to false knowledge.® 

The author of Prakatarthax'ivarana defines Kvara as the reflection 
of Brahman in cosmic nesience (maya), which is beginningless and 
indefinable, which is the source of the elements, and which is connected 
with the eternal consciousness only. He defines the jivas as the reflec- 
tions of Brahman in numberless limited portions of maya called avidya, 
which is possessed of the powers of veiling (avarana) the nature of 
Brahman and projecting (viksepa) a plurality of appearances. Maya is 
cosmic nescience. Avidya is the jiva’s share of it. It is a part of 
maya. Maya is the adjunct (upadhi) of Isvara. Avidya is the adjunct of 
the jiva. The distinction between maya and avidya is drawn bv the 


‘SBS.. i. 2. 11, 

’ Viseso hi bhavati sariraparamesvarayoh, ekah karta bhokta dharma- 
dharmasadhanah ^ukhaduhkhadimam5ca, ekastadviparito’pahatananmat- 
vadigunah. Kkesva bhosrah, netarasva. SBS., i. 2 8 ^ 

’SBS., t. 2. 8 ' ■ 

‘SBS., i. 2. 11. 

‘SBS., i. 3. 19. 

‘ Vivekavijiianabhavad anavirbhutasvarupah san j - ■ 

bhatasvarupa ityucvate. Evam mithyajnanakrta eva iTvni 
yor hhedo na vastdkrtah SBS.. i. 3. 19. ' B'aparamesvara- 
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Advaita Vedantists after Samkara." The author of Tattvaviveka also 
regards Isvara as the reflection of Brahman in maya, in which pure 
sattva is predominant and not overcome by rajas and tamas. He regards 
the jivas as the reflections in fragments of maya called avidya, in which 
impure sattva is overcome by rajas and tamas. Maya, in which the 
power of projecting a plurality of appearances (vik^epa) is predomi- 
nant, is the adjuct of llvara. Avidya, in which the power of veiling the 
nature of Brahman (avarana) is predominant, is the adjunct of the jiva. 
Avidya is called ignorance (ajnana). The relation to Brahman is common 
to both maya and avidya. The jiva is ignorant owing to relation to 
ajnana. But Isvara is not ignorant owing to the absence of relation to 
ajnana. He is omniscient.^ The author of Samksepalanraka defines 
Isvara as the reflection of Brahman in avidya. He defines the jiva as 
the reflection of Brahman in the internal organ (antahkarana) . Avidya 
is the cause of the antahkarana. .Avidya is the causal adjunct 
(karanopadhi) . The antahkarana is the effected adjunct (karyopadhi) . 
Here avidya is identified with cosmic nescience (maya), and the antah- 
karana is identified with avidya. The theory of reflection is advocated.' 
The author of PancapadikWvivarana regards the jiva as the reflection of 
Isvara in ajnana. Both Isvara and the jiva are not reflections. 
Kvara is independent. The jiva is dependent. When ajnana is com- 
pletely destroyed, the Atman becomes identical with Brahman.* The 
author of Pancadail in CitradJpa defines Brahman as the unconditioned, 
pure consciousness, Isvara as Brahman conditioned by maya, Hiranya- 
garbha or Sutratma as Brahman conditioned by the subtle essences of 
the elements taken together, and Virat as Brahman conditioned by the 
gross elements taken together.' Again he divides consciousness (caitanya) 
into four kinds ; (1) Brahman, (2) Kvara, (3) Kutastha, and (4) Jiva. 
Brahman is the unconditioned consciousness. Isvara is the reflection of 
Brahman in the impressions (vasana) in the minds of all creatures, 
which subsist in the tamas of maya hanging in Brahman. The 
Kutastha is the immutable consciousness, which is the substrate fadhis- 
thana) of the gross and subtle bodies, and which is limited by them. 
The jiva is the reflection of Brahman in the internal organ (antah- 
karana) superimposed on the immutable consciousness (kutastha). Thus 
Isvara is the reflection of Brahman in maya tinged with the impressions 
of all creatures, while the jiva is the reflection of Brahman in the 
antahkarana.® In Brahmdnanda Brahman is defined as pure conscious- 
ness. Isvara is Brahman conditioned by maya, pure, devoid of adjuncts 
which are products' of avidya. Hiranyagarbha is Brahman conditioned 
by the aggrgeate of all subtle bodies, which are the products of un- 
quintupled subtle essences of the elements Virat is Brahman condi- 


‘ Sid dhdntale sasamgraha . r>. 99 
* Ib/d, pp, 101-02. 

' Ibid, p. 103. 

® Ibid. up. 130-32. 

'Ch. vi. 2. 

1 'Ch. vi. 13. 1,'^, 16, SiddhdntaleSasamgraha, pp 105-07. 
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tioned by the aggregate of all gross bodies, which are the products of 
quintupled subtle essences of the elements. Gross elements are the 
products of their subtle essence. The subtle essences are the pro- 
ducts of maya composed of sattv^a, rajas and tamas. Visva is an 
individual self linnted by an individual gross body with which it wrongly 
identifies itself in the waking condition. Taijasa is an individual self 
limited by an individual subtle body with which it wrongly identifies 
itself in dream. Prajna is an individual self limited by an individual 
gross body with which it wrongly identifies itself in deep sleep. It is 
the witness of mere nescience when the antahkarana is dissolved 
(ajnanamatrasaksin) . Turiya is the universal Self or Brahman devoid 
of phenomenal appearances (ni§prapanca) .* Sadananda also defines 
Isva.ra as pure consciousness conditioned by maya or cosmic nescience in 
which pure sattva predominates. The jiva is pure consciousness con- 
ditioned by avidya, individual nescience in which sattva is overcome bv 
rajas and tamas. So Isvara is omniscient and omnipotent, while the 
jiva has finite knowledge and limited power.' Dharmarajadvarindra 
defines Isvara as pure consciousness qualified (visi§ta) by maya or 
cosmic nescience, ISvarasakjin as pure consciousness conditioned (upahita) 
by maya, jiva as pure consciousness as qualified (visijta) by the anta}>- 
karaqa, and jivasak§in as pure consciousness conditioned (upahita) by 
the anta^karapa. The difference between qualification (visejana) and 
an adjunct (upadhi) has been explained already. A qualification enters 
into the being of the qualified entity. But an adjunct does not enter 
into the being of the conditioned entity. It simply limits it from 
outside. There are many jivas and jivasak§ins. There is one iSvara. 
There is one Isvarasak^in.’ So many subtle distinctions were drawn in 
later Advaita Vedanta among the variants of pure consciousness accord- 
ing to different adjunc.s. 


17. The Proofs for the existence of Isvara 

Saihkara gives the cosmological, teleological, and moral 
arguments for the existence of God. Determinate Brahman or 
Isvara is the cause from which proceed the origin, subsistence, 
and dissolution of this world of appearances which are difEeren- 
tiations of names and forms, which includes many agents and 
enjoyers, which is the abode of fruits of their actions deter- 
mined according to space, time, and causality, the arrangement 
of which is inconceivable even by the mind. Omniscient and 
omnipotent God is the cause of the world." He is the cause 


SiddlianMeSascmgraha, pp. 118-22. 
' Veddntasdra, 13, 15. 

' VPB., pp. 102-05. 
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of the creation, subsistence, and dissolution of the world/ 
He is the material cause (upadanakarana) and the ef&cient cause 
(nimittakarana) of the world/ Atoms are not its material cause 
as the Vaise§ika maintains. Prakrti is not its material cause 
as the Samkhya maintains. Isvara is its material cause. The 
undifferentiated names and forms, which are the seeds of pheno- 
mena of the empirical world, which are of the nature of 
nescience (avidya) constitute the nature, as it were, of Isvara.^ 
They are the cause of the subtle essences of the elements. So 
Isvara is the material cause of the world. He is also its efiicient 
cause. He differentiates the undifferentiated seeds of names 
and forms, creates the subtle essences of the elements out of 
them (suk§mabhuta) , combines them with one another in definite 
proportions, and produces the gross elements.* So Isvara is the 
material cause and the efScient cause of the world.® He is 
omniscient. He is the Witness (sak§in) of the world. He wills 
the world into existence. His immediate knowledge (ik§itrtva) 
is the cause of creation. Non-intelligent prakrti cannot create 
the world.® Isvara creates, preserves, and dissolves the world.’' 
He supports the sky, the sun, and the moon.® He maintains 
the world. He dissolves the world into himself, even as a magi- 
cian withdraws his magic power into himself by his mere will 
without an effort.® Isvara is the uncaused cause of the world. 
He cannot spring from any other cause. He is pure being 
(sanmatra). He cannot spring from another pure being, since 
the cause must be superior to the effect. Nor can he spring 
from a differentiated being (vi&sa), since heterogeneity can 
spring from homogeneity (samanya), but homogeneity cannot 
spring from heterogeneity (visefa). Jars and the like can spring 
from clay, but clay cannot spring from them. Isvara is homo- 
geneous, and cannot therefore spring from a differentiated being. 
Nor can he spring from non-being, since non-being is a non- 
entity, and an entity cannot spring from a non-entity. Being 

cannot spring from non-being. Isvara is not a modification 

‘SBS., i. I. 4, 5. 

•SBS., i. I. 5, 11, 22; i. 2. 1, 10, 21, 22; ii. 1. 1, 22. 

•SBS., ii. 1. 14. 

‘ Akjaram avyakrtam namarupabijasaktirfipam bhutasuksmam Jsvara- 
Irayam tasyaivopadhibhutam. SBS., i. 2. 22; Cp. ii. 1. 14. 

‘ SBS., i. 2. 23. ‘ SBS., i. 1. 5; ii. 2. 1-10. 

' SBS., i. 2. 1. » SBS., i. 3. 10, 11, 16. 

•SBS., ii. 1. 21. 
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(vikara) or effect. If he were an effect, his cause would be 
produced by another, and so on to infinity. It would lead to 
infinite regress (anavastha). He is the cause. But he is mi- 
caused.^ He is the First Cause (mulaprakrti) . This is the 
cosmological argument for the existence of God.® The hypo- 
thesis of many Lords is useless. One Isvara is enough to create 
the world.® 


It is objected that Kvara is different (vilaksana) from the world in 
nature, and so cannot be its cause. Kvara is conscious and pure. The 
world is unconscious and impure. So they cannot be related to each 
other as cause and effect. Gold cannot be the cause of pots of clay. 
Clay cannot be the cause of gold ornaments. The cause and its effect 
are homogeneous in nature. Clay is the cause of pots of clay. Gold is 
the cause of gold ornaments.* Sathkara replies that unconscious hairs, 
nails, and the like are found to spring from conscious persons. Conscious 
scorpions are found to spring from unconscious cow-dung. So the cause 
and Its effect may be heterogeneous. If it be urged that earth is the 
common element in persons and hairs and nails, and cow-dung and 
scorpions, then Samkara replies that the characteristic of being (satta) 
is common to Kvara and the world. Is Isvara different from the world, 
because the world is devoid of all the characteristics of Isvara, or of 


isvara 


some one or other characteristic, or of consciousness ? Firs 
and the world were absolutely identical, the}' would not be related to 
each other as casue and effect. The cause must be superior to the 
effect, and Isvara is superior to the world. Secondly, existence (satta} 
is common to Kvara and the world. Thirdly, the Vedantist admits that 
the unconscious world is the effect of conscious Isvara. So Isvara is 
the material cause of the world.’ 

It is further objected that if the world springs from, and is dissolved 
in Isvara, then its grossness or materiality (sthaulya), compositeness 
(savayavatva), non-intelligence (acetanatva) , limitedness (paricchinnatva) , 
impurity (aSuddhi) and the like must defile him. Therefore Isvara can- 
not be the cause of the world.’ Sariikara replies that the effect loses its 
specmc qualities when it is absorbed in its cause, and does not qualify 
It with them. Pots lose their specific qualities, when they are dissolved 
into clay. Omamrats lose their specific qualities, when they are melted 
into gold. They do not corrupt their material causes with their specific 
qualiHes. So the world loses its specific qualities when it is reabsorbed 
into Kvara, and does not defile him with them.’ Cause and effect are 
non-different (ananya) from each other. It means that an effect is 
Identical with its cause, but it does not mean that a cause is identical 


’ Sa karanam, na casya kaScii 
’SBS., ii. 3. 9. ■' 

*SBS., ii. 1. 4. 

•SBS., ii. 1. 8. 
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with its effect.* The world is of the natnre of Kvara, but he is not of 
the nature of the world. The cause is real. The effect and its qualities 
are unreal. They are superimposed by avidya on the cause. So they 
cannot defile their cause. Just as a magician is not affected by his 
magic illusion at any time, so ISvara also is not affected by his maya 
of world-appearance.** 

It may be urged that if the world loses its specific qualities, and 
enters into a state of non-distinction from Isvara in dissolution, then 
many enjoyers and objects of enjoyment cannot emerge from him again 
at the next creation, since there is no cause of his differentiation.* 
Sariikara replies that just as the soul enters into a state of non-distinc- 
tion or unity in deep sleep and trance, and returns to a state of dis- 
tinction on waking from them owing 'to the non-destruction of false 
knowledge, so the individual souls not yet liberated emerge from Isvara 
again because the seeds of their karmas are not yet completely destroyed. 
They are reborn to wear off their store of merits and demerits due to 
false knowledge.* 

It is further objected that if the bound souls, who enter into a state 
of non-distinction from Isvara in dissolution, emerge from him again at 
the next creation even after the annihilation of all their karmas, then 
the liberated souls also may spring from him, and be reborn in the 
world.* Samkara replies that the liberated souls are not reborn because 
their false knowledge has been annihilated. Their seeds of karmas have 
been completely destroj’ed* 

It is further objected that Kvara cannot be the cause of the world, 
since he is then accused of partiality and cruelty. He creates some 
creatures as extremely happy, some creatures as extremely 

unhappy, and others as partly happy and partly unhappy. He 
must then have attachment and aversion like ordinary mortals. 
He must be partial to those creatures who are happy, and 

cruel to those who are miserable. But Kvara is described by the scrip- 
tures to be of pure and transparent nature. To this Saihkara replies 
that inequalities in the fortunes of the creatures are due to the merits 
and demerits acquired by them in their previous births. God creates 
creatures of varying fortunes in accordance with their merits and 
^ demerits. He is not to blame for inequalities in their fortunes. As 
rain is the common cause (sadharapa karana) of plants whereas the 

"j various kinds of seeds are the specific causes (asadharana karana) of 

/ their various kinds such as rice, barley, and the like, so God is the 
’ common cause of various kinds of creatures whereas their various 

karmas or merits and demerits are their specific causes. God’s favour 
and disfavour depend upon specific karmas of creatures.' But it may 


* Anant'atve’pi karyakaranayoh, karyasya karanatmakatvam, na tu 
karanasya karyatmakatvam. _SBS., ii. l._ 9. 

* Paramatraapi saihsararaayaya na samsprsyate. SBS., ii. 1. 9. 

’ SBS., ii. 1.8. ' ' *SBS., ii. I, 9. 
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be urged that karmas depend upon bodies which are non-existent before 
creation. There being no karmas before creation, there can be no 
creation of creatures of varying fortunes. To this Sariikara replies that 
samsara is beginningless (anadi) so that karmas of the individual souls 
in a previous cycle determine their varying fortunes in a subsequent 
cycle, just as seeds are the cause of sprouts and sprouts are the cause 
of seeds in a beginningless series.* If the world had a beginning, then 
inequalities of happiness and misery would be uncaused. Isvara cannot 
be their cause. Avidya alone, which is uniform, cannot produce them. 
Avidya ma 5 ' be their cause with the aid of karmas produced by the 
impressions of afflictions. The souls cannot assume embodied life with- 
out karmas, and karmas cannot exist without bodies. So on the 
doctrine of the world having a beginning we are led to a logical see-saw. 
The world must, therefore, be beginningless.* The empirical selves are 
active agents in the state of avidya owing to their adjuncts, bodies, sense- 
organs, and the like. But their activity depends upon God’s permis- 
sion. In all their activities God is the directive cause. But though 
their activities depend upon God, they themselves do their actions, 
and God only directs them to do their actions in accordance with their 
merits and demerits acquired by their previous actions. God himself 
does not perform the actions of empirical selves. If he performs them, 
the free efforts of the jivas would be useless. Samkara seems to recog- 
nize the empirical freedom (puru§akara) of the jivas conceded by 
God, and exercised by them under his direction to pursue good or evil 
in their empirical life. But they have no ontological reality, and there- 
fore cannot have real freedom.* 

God creates without implements. But a potter makes pots out of 
clay with the aid of a wheel, thread, a staff, and the like. But Isvara is 
the sole material cause and efficient cause of the world. This is incon- 
ceivable. To this Saihkara replies that ISvara is transformed into the 
world as milk is transformed into curd by its very nature.* If the 
material cause requires the aid of concomitant conditions, they merely 
aid its causal power to issue into effect. But Isvara is perfect (pari- 
purnasaktika) . He does not require concomitant conditions to achieve 
perfection. He is transformed into the manifold world with his various 
powers.* Just as gods and r§is create material things by sheer medita- 
tions, so Isvara, though intelligent, creates the world out of himself 
without the aid of external conditions.' He creates it through sheer 
force of meditation. But if ISvara transforms himself unaided into the 


ji. 1 . *SBS., ii. 1 . 36. 

Avidyayasthayam jtvasya isvarat tadanujnaya kartrtvabhoktffvalak- 
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■world, he is wholly transformed into it, and ceases to exist after 
creation. If he is partly transformed into the world, he ceases to be 

partless. If he has parts, he is not eternal.* Isvara is described by 

the Upani§ads to be the cause of the world, and yet to exist as distinct 
from his modifications. So he is transcendent and immanent. He is 
immanent in the world, and yet transcends it. He remains immutable, 
though he is modified into the world.* Isvara is Brahman conditioned 
by maya, which is the matrix of empirical names and forms. He creates 

the world with their aid. The multiplicity of names and forms pro- 

jected by avidya do not affect the integrity and partlessness of Isvara, 
because they are unreal.* Just as one and the same self creates many 
dream-objects during sleep, which do not affect its identity, so one and 
the same Isvara creates manifold objects which do not affect his unity.* 
In fact, creation is not real. The appearance of names and forms in 
space and time and subject to causality, which are mere projections of 
avidya, is called creation. They are not realy. The texts about creation 
prove the non-difference of the world from Isvara.* 

It is objected that Isvara cannot create the world because he has no 
motive for creation. All voluntary actions are guided by the idea of 
ends. But iSvara has no ends. He has no unfulfilled desires. He 
is eternally fulfilled (paritrpta). But there can be no actions without 
ends.' Samkara replies that God’s creation is an act of sport. Creation 
springs from his very nature. It is not determined by any external 
ends. The nature of a being cannot be challenged. God’s sportive act 
of creation springs from his infinite powers.’ Creation is empirically 
real. It is not ontologically real. It proves the identity of the world 
with Brahman.' Kvara is the cause. The world is the effect. The effect 
is non-different from its cause. So the entire world is non-different 
from Isvara.* 

It is further objected that the empirical self is identical with Brahman. 
The Smti says, ‘Thou art that’, ‘Brahman created an empirical self and 
entered into it’, ‘Brahman entered into the empirical self and created 
the world of names and forms’. Thus creation of the world by God 


* SBS., ii. 1. 26. 

* Yatha hi brahma^o jagadutpattih sruyate, evarh vikaravyatirekenapi 

brahmano’vasthanarn Sruyate. Tasmad asti avikrtm brahma. SBS., ii. 
1. 27. ’ 

' Vacarambhanamatratvat avidyakalpitasya namarupabhedasya na 
niravavavatvam brahmanah kupyati. SBS., ii. 1. 27. 

*SBS., ii. 1. 28. 

' Na ceyam paramarthavijaya srsfisrutih, avidyakalpitanamarupa- 
vyavaharagocaratvat brahmatmabhavapratipadanaparatvacca. SBS., ii. 1. 
33. 

‘ SBS., ii. 1. 32. 

’ l^varasya anapeksya kincit prayojanantaram svabhavadeva kevalam 
lllarupa pravrttir bhavisyati .. ParameSvarasya lilaiva kevaleyam aparimi- 
tasaktitvat. SBS., ii. i. 33. 

•SBS., ii. 1. 33. 

* Karyasva karanad ananyatvam. .AtaSca krtsnasya jagato brahma- 
karyatvat tadananyatvacca. SBS., ii. 1. 20. 
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is its creation by an empirical self (jiva). Samkara answers that if the 
independent jiva were the creator of the world, he would create only 
what is beneficial to him, and he would not create the complex tissue 
of evils, birth, death, old age, disease, and the like. No independent 
person creates a prison for himself and enters into it.^ So individual 
selves caimot create the world. They have no power of Lordship over 
the world. Even liberated selves cannot create, maintain and dissolve 
the world. Only God can do so.’ 

The word is full of unity, order, and harmony. Its arrange- 
ment is inconceivable even by the mind (manasapi acintya- 
racanarupa).^ There are adjustments and adaptations in the 
world which can be adequately explained by Isvara only. Non- 
intelligent things without being guided by an intelligent being 
cannot serve the purposes of human beings. Houses, palaces, 
beds, seats, pleasure-gardens and the like, which are adapted to 
the attainment of pleasure and avoidance of pain, are contrived 
by intelligent artists. So the entire world adapted to the enjoy- 
ment of fruits of various actions of individual souls, including 
the elements and the bodies of the different species with a 
definite arrangement of organs capable of being the vehicles of 
enjoyment and suffering, is contrived by omniscient and omni- 
potent Isvara. The arrangement of the world including adjust- 
ments of the organs in various kinds of organisms cannot be 
even conceived by the most intelligent artists. So it must be 
contrived by Isvara who is the intelligent designer of the world. 
Non-intelligent prakrti cannot account for it. Just as clay is 
made into a pot by a potter, so prakrti also must be shaped into 
the world by an intelligent being. God is the designer of the 
w'orld. He acts upon the undifferentiated seeds of empirical 
names and forms, which constitute maya, and fashions them 
into a definite arrangement.* This is the teleological argument 
for the existence of God. 

God is the omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent self 
of all beings. Though he is devoid of activity, he can incite 
all to activity through the influence of avidya. Avidya projects 
the names and forms or empirical objects to be acted on. God 
acts on them, and creates a particular arrangement in the empiri- 
cal world. Non-intelligent prakrti cannot create it. It cannot 


’ Na hi kalcid aparatantro 
8BS., ii. 1. 21. 

’SBS., iv. 4. 17. 


band h anagaram atmanah krtvanupravisati. 


’SBS., 
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be transformed into the world. It cannot dissolve it into itself. 
But God can create and destroy the world, since he is omniscient, 
omnipotent, and endow'ed with the power of cosmic nescience 
(maya).^ God is inactive in his essential nature, but active in 
association with maya.^ Therefore omniscient and omnipotent 
God possessed of the power of maya is the cause of the world.® 

God is the Lord of the Law of Karma (karmadhyak§a) 
He awards fruits to the individual selves in accordance with 
their karmas or merits and demerits. He is the giver of the 
fruits of actions. He creates various objects for the enjoy- 
ments and sufferings of the individual selves according to their 
karmas, since he knows them and the place and the time of their 
fruition.® God is the directive cause of the jivas’ actions and 
their merits and demerits produced by them. He is the giver 
of fruits (vamani).® Human efforts are various ; so their fruits 
also are various. God gives various fruits to jivas according 
to their karmas.' Actions are destroyed in a moment. They 
cannot produce their fruits in future. Non-entities cannot pro- 
duce entities. Actions cannot be said to produce their fruits 
before they are destroyed, which are enjoyed by the jivas in 
future. This is not tenable. Fruits are fruits when they are 
enjoyed by the jivas. Joys and sorrows related to them and 
felt by them are the fruits of their actions. The Mimamsaka 
holds that actions produce an imseen power (apurva) which 
produces the fruits in proper time. This view also is wrong. 
Apurva is non -intelligent. It cannot act and produce any effects 
without the guidance of an intelligent agent. So God produces 
the fruits of actions.® This is the moral argument for the 
existence of God. 

God is the source of the scriptures which reveal injunctions 
and prohibitions constituting the moral laws. He is the pro- 
mulgator of them. The w'ill of God is the moral standard. 
Whatever is enjoined by him is right. Whatever is for- 
bidden by him is wrong. These prescriptions of God are 
embodied in the Vedas which are breathed out by him.® This 


* SBS., ii. 2. 2, 4. ® SBS., ii. 2. 7. 

"SBS., ii. 1. 37. *SBS., i. 1. 4; ii. 3. 41. 

= SBS., iii. 2. 38. • SBS., i. 2. 13. 

' Dharmadharmayorapi hi karayitrtvenesvaro hetur vyapadisyate 
phalasya ca datftvena. SBS., iii. 2. 41. 

•SBS., iii. 2. 38. ’SBS., i. 1. 3. 
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also may be regarded as the moral argument for God’s 
existence. 

The proofs are inadequate to prove the existence of Isvara. 
Inference and other means of valid knowledge cannot prove his 
existence. The Sruti is the only means of knowing his existence.^ 
Reason strengthens its verdict. It is subordinate to the Sruti.* 

18. The Material Cause and the Efficient Cause of the World 

Sainkara regards Isvara as the material cause (upadana 
karana) and the efficient cause (nimitta karana) of the world. 
Isvara is Brahman conditioned by maya with its pure sattva as 
its limiting adjunct. Maya is the power of Isvara. It is his 
nature, as it were (atmabhuta iva). Maya is the matrix of 
tmdeveloped seeds of names and forms. Isvara differentiates 
them into subtle elements, and quintuples them into the gross 
elements. He transforms them into the world. It is the 
appearance (vivarta) of Brahman. But it is the transformation 
(parinama) of Isvara, though he is immutable in his essential 
nature. He is immanent in the ft'orld-appearance (prapahca). 
He transcends it, and persists in his immutable natiure. 
Brahman is transcendental. It transcends all empirical 
phenomena. It is trans-empirical (ni§prapanca) . This is the 
view of Samkara. 

But widely divergent views were held by Saihkara’s followers. 
Sarvajfiatmamuni, the author of Samksepaiariraka, regards the pure 
Brahman as the material cause of the world. The Sruti says, “Akasa was 
generated from the Atman.” The Atman is the absolute Brahman. A 
material cause is that which produces an effect non-different from itself.’ 
Praka^anandayati, the author of Pancapadikavivarana, regards Kvara 
or Brahman as conditioned by maya as the material cause of the world. 
Pure Brahman is trans-empirical. It cannot be the material cause of the 
empirical world of phenomena.* Prakasananda, the author of Vedanta- 
siddhdntamuktavali, regards maya as the material cause of the world. 
Brahman is transcendental and non-causal. It is above cause and effect. 
But It is figuratively called the material cause of the world, since it is 
the substratum of maya, which is the material cause of the world.’ 
The author of PadaTthatattvanirnaya regards Brahman and maya both as 
the material cause of the world. Brahman is the cause of its being 


i. 1. 3. »SBS., i. 1. 2. 

. bvabhmnakaiyajanakatvam npadanatvam. SiddhSntaleiasamgraha, 
(Jivananda edition), 1897, p. 91. 

‘ tbid, pp. 71-73. = Ibid, pp. 98-99. 
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•^satta), while maya is the cause of its materiality (jadya). Brahman is 
its material cause, since it is an appearance (vivarta) of Brahman. 
Maya is its material cause, since it is a modification (parinama) of 
maya.‘ Vacaspati Misra regards Brahman, the object of nescience sub- 
sisting in the jiva, as the material cause of the world, and maya as an 
auxiliary condition. Brahman itself appears as the empirical world of 
phenomena with the aid of materiality of maya which subsists in the 
jiva.” Pure Brahman cannot be the cause of the materiality of the world, 
which must be traced to maya which is said to subsist in the jiva. 
Maya subsists in the jiva, and has Brahman for its object.” Brahma- 
nanda Sarasvati and Madhusudana regard the jiva, which is the sub- 
stratum of avidya, as the material cause of the world, and avidya as 
its instrumental cause. Amalananda, the author of Kalpataru, regards 
Brahman as the material cause, and avidya as subsisting in the jiva as 
the instrumental cause of the empirical world. Brahman appears as the 
manifold world. It is its material cause. Avidya subsisting in the jiva 
is its instrumental cause. Vidyaranya regards Isvara as the material 
cause of the objective world, and the jiva, of the subjective world.* 
Some maintain that the empirical world is a modification of maya sub- 
sisting in Isvara, who is therefore its material cause, while the internal 
organ and the like are the efiects of avidya subsisting in the jiva, which 
is the product of the gross elements evolved by maya subsisting in 
Kvara. Thus Kvara supporting maya is the material cause of the 
external world, while the jiva supporting avidya is the material cause of 
the internal world.® Dharmarajadhvarindra regards maya as the material 
cause of the world. Partless Brahman cannot be transformed into the 
world. It cannot be the material of the empirical world. But it is the 
substratum (adhi^thana) of the world-appearance, even as a rope is the 
substratum of the illusion of a snake.' Brahman is the support of maya 
which is transformed into the world. So maya is its material cause. 
Trans-empirical Brahman cannot be modified into the world. Some 
regard the jiva as the material cause of the subjective order and the 
objective order. It projects the external world of appearances and the 
internal world of dreams.' Mahadevananda Sarasvati regards Isvara or 
pure consciousness conditioned by maya as the cause of the world. As 
conditioned by the power of knowledge (jnanagakti) Isvara is the efficient 
cause,' and as conditioned by the power of nescience (ajnana) which has 


' Tatra brahma vivartamanataya upadanam avidya parinamamana- 
tava. Ibid., p. 90. 

” Jivasritamavavijayikrtain brahma svata eva jadyaSrayaprapanca- 
Karena vivartamanataya upadanam iti maya sahakarimatram . Ibid, 
pp. ^97. 

• Maya jivapada brahmavisaya. * Pahcadaii. ch. i\'. 1-14. 

“ Siddhantaleiasamgraha, pp. 81-82. 

' VPB., p. 325. 

' Jiva eva svapnadr§tavat svasmin iivaradisarvakalpakatvena sarva- 
karanam itvapi kecit. Siddhantaleiasamgraha, p. 88. System of Veddntic 
Thought and Culture, pp. 97-99; A study of the Vedanta, pp. 251-54. 

' Advaitacintamani, p. 41. 
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the power of projection (vikjepasakti) he is the material cause. ‘ Thus 
different views were held by Saiukara’s followers as to the material 
cause and the efficient cause of the world. 


19. Brahman and the Jiva 


Asmarathya regards the jiva as partly different and partly 
non-different from Brahman, even as the sparks are partly 
different and partly non-different from the fire. As the sparks 
issuing from a fire are not absolutely different from the fire, 
because they both are of the nature of fire ; and, on the other 
hand, are not absolutely non-different from the fire, because 
in that case they could be distinguished neither from the fire 
nor from one another ; so the jivas also are neither absolutely 
different from Brahman, because they both are of the nature 
of consciousness ; nor absolutely non-different from Brahman, 
because in that case they could be distinguished neither from 
Brahman nor from one another, and if they were identical with 
Brahman and omniscient, instruction to them w’ould be useless. 
Hence the jivas are different and non-different from Brahman.® 
Audulomi regards the jiva as different from Brahman, when 
it becomes impure in contact w'ith the adjuncts of body, sense- 
organs, manas, and buddhi. But he regards it as non-different 
from Brahman, when it is divested of the limiting adjuncts by 
right knorvledge and meditation. The bound jiva is different 
from Brahman. The liberated jiva is non-different from 
Brahman. The jiva loses its individuality, and realizes its 
identity with Brahman in the state of liberation.® 

Ka&krtsna regards the jiva as identical with Brahman. 
The jiva is not different from the immutable Isvara or 
Brahman.^ Though Asmarathya regards the jiva as different 
from Brahman, he seems to hold that they are related to each 
other as effect and cause, since the jiva depends upon Brahman. 
Audulomi looks upon difference and non-difference of the jiva 
from Brahman as due to different conditions. It is different 
from Brahman in the state of bondage. It is non-different from 


' Advaitacintakaustubha, pp. 34, si, 

^ SBS.. i. 4. 20. Thibant : E.T. SBS., Vol. I, p. 227. 

Cp. Indian Philosophy, Vol II n 605 
’SBS., i. 4. 21. ■ 

ggg avikrtah para eva isvaro jivo nanya iti matatn. 
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Brahman in the state of hberation. Ka&kitsna’s view accords 
with the Sruti which says : ‘That thout art’. The jiva is 
identical with Brahman. It is not a modification, since if it 
were so, it would be merged in prakrti or maya in dissolution, 
and would not be immortal (amrta). So the names and forms, 
which subsist in the adjuncts, are attributed to the jiva. Its 
origin from Brahman like that of the sparks issuing from fire 
is really the origin of its limiting adjuncts. The jiva is identical 
with Brahman. This is the view of Ka&krtsna. 

Saihkara adopts this view. There is no ontological differ- 
ence between the individual self and Brahman. Their difference 
is empirical due to the limiting adjuncts of body, senses, manas, 
and buddhi composed of empirical names and forms imagined 
or constructed by avidya.^ The text ‘Tat tvam asi’ clearly 
shows it. The purity of indeterminate Brahman is the real 
nature of the jiva. Its enjoyments, sufferings, and the like are 
its accidental nature due to its limiting adjuncts.^ 

The jiva is not a part of Brahman, since Brahman is devoid 
of parts. It is not a modification of Brahman, since Brahman 
is rmchangeable.^ Brahman, the eternal, transcendental cons- 
ciousness, is the substratum of the empirical selves and the 
entire empirical universe, which cannot exist apart from it.* 
The jiva limited by the adjuncts of body, vital forces, senses, 
and the like subsists in Brahman.’ It is the reality of the jiva. 
It cannot exist without Brahman. One, eternal, self-luminious 
consciousness exists in the heart of the jiva. On meditating 
on it the jiva is liberated.* The Sruti praises non-difference 
(ananyatva) of the jiva from Brahman, and condemns their 
difference. The difference between them is not real. It is 
empirical or phenomenal. It is due to the limiting adjuncts 
which account for bondage and suffering. Just as the space 
limited by a jar (ghataka&) is non-different from the infinite 


* Vijnanatmaparainatmanoravidyapratyupasthapita — namaruparacita- 
dehadyupadhinimitto bhedo na paramarthikah. SBS., i. 4. 22. 

’ Tat param brahma. Tacca apahatapapmatvadidharmakam, tadeva 
jivasya paramarthikam svarupam, netarat, upadhikalpitam. SBS., i. 3, 19. 

’SBS., iv. 3. 14; SB., Hand. K., iih 7. 

’ Etad yadaspadam sarvam, tad atmabhutam bhavatam, murta- 
murtayoh tadvyatirekepabhavat. SB., Mnnd. Up., ii. 2. 1. 

’ CaitanyaSrayo hi pranendriyadisarvasathghatah. SB., ilunij. Up., 
ii. 2. 2. 

’SB., Katha Up., ii. 2. 1. 
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space (mahakasa), so the empirical self is non-difierent from 
Brahman. The difference is due to the limiting adjuncts. Non- 
difference of the jiva from Brahman is primary, while their 
difference is secondary.^ 

Saihkara seems to hold both the theory of limitation 
(avaccheda) and the theory of reflection (pratibimba) . The jiva 
is Brahman limited by the adjuncts (upadhi) of the body, the 
senses, manas, buddhi, and the like, even as space within a jar 
is the ubiquitous space limited by the jar.^ This analogy 
suggests the theory of limitation. Again, the jiva is a reflec- 
tion of Brahman in avidya, even as the image of the sun in 
the water in a jar is the reflection of the sun in the water. ^ 
This analogy suggests the theory of reflection. 

“The individual soul, as identified with the material body is the 
jiva or dehin ; the unity of all these jivas, the collective or cosmic self 
in the walking state is Viraj in Vaisvanara. As identified with the 
subtle body, the individual is the lingin or taijasa, and the unity of 
all taijasas is Hiraijyagarbha or Sutratman. I/astly, as identified with 
the kara^a-sarira, the individual is prajna, and the unity of all prajnas 
is Ilvara. From Kvara to Viraj, from prajna to dehin, is the order of 
srjfi or progressive materialization, the reverse being that of pralaya or 
progressive idealization of de-individualization.’’" 


20. Maya: Avidya 

Samkara uses the two words synonymously. Brahman con- 
ditioned by maya is Isvara. Maya is his power or energy (&kti). 
It is the source of the names and forms which are modified into 
the phenomena of the world. The names and forms are neither 
real nor unreal, but indefinable. They cannot be defined as being 
(sat) or non-being (asat). They are indefinite. They are the 
seeds of phenomena of the empirical world. They constitute 
the nature of Isvara, as it were.® Isvara depends upon the 
limiting adjuncts of these names and forms which spring from 


" SB., Hand. K., iii. 13. 14. 

’ SBS., i. 2. 6; i. 3. 7 ; i. 2. 21 ; ii. 1. 14; ii. 3. 17; SB., Mand. K., iii. 

4-7, 9; SB., Mund. Up., iii. 2. 5. 7; ii. I. 1 . 

”SBS., ii. 3. 50; iii. 2. 18; SB., Mund. Up. iii. 2. 7; ii. 2. 4; iii. 2. 
7; Prasna Up., vi. 2. • . r 

„ C. Bhattacharya : Studies in Vedantism, C. U., 1909, p. 45. 

vp. Jndtan Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 552. 

. ^®'’3raS3atmabhute iva avidyakalpite namarupe tattvanvatvabhyam 

amrvacaniye^samsaraprapancabljabhute iSvarasya maya ^aktih prakrtir iti. 
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avidya or maya.^ Omniscience and creatorship of Isvara 
depend on the manifestation of the seeds of the world in the 
form of names and forms which are of the nature of avidya.^ 
Isvara is the omniscient knower. He knows the entire universe, 
which is the object of his knowledge. Kven before creation, 
the unmanifest seeds of names and forms, which are developed 
by Isvara into the world, are the objects of his knowledge.® 
His omniscience, omnipotence, and I,ordship depend on the 
limiting adjrmcts produced by avidya. He knows, creates, and 
rules over the empirical world of names and forms, which are 
of the natiure of avidya.^ Isvara himself imagines different 
forms in himself through his own maya.® He himself creates 
subtle essences and gross elements® out of the seeds of names 
and forms. They are of the nature of Isvara, but he is different 
from them. He is eternal, pure, conscious, and free in his 
nature. Names and forms are like the foam of transparent 
water.' He manifested the unmanifest names and forms, which 
are his own self, and created the entire world.® So names and 
forms do not exist apart from Isvara ; they constitute his 
natme. They are his energy (sakti). Brahman is the only 
reality. So names and forms, in aU conditions, are of the 
nature of Brahman. But Brahman is not of the nature of names 
and forms.® Names and forms are germs of the empirical world. 
They are not real in themselves. Their reality is Brahman. 
But Brahman is not empirical. It is absolutely trans-empirical. 
One, uncaused Brahman is real. The world appears to be bom 
owing to maya. It is an imaginary constraction of maya'® 


* Avidyakrtanamarupopadhyanurodhlsvaro bhavati. SBS., ii. 1. 14. 

’ Avidyatmakanamarfipabijavyakaranapek$atvat sarvajfiatvasya. SBS., 
ii. 1. 14. 

’ Tattvanyatvabhvam anirv acanive namanipe avvakrte vyacikirsite. 
SBS., i. 1. 5. 

k isvarasya isvaratvam sarva- 

jnatv; . ' . . b 

‘ ■■■■ ■■ ■ ■■ , .Ait. Up., i. 1.2. 

•SB.; Maud. K.; ii. 13. 

’ Yah karanam sarvasya jagato, yadatmake namarupe, yasca tabhyani 
namarupabhyaifa vilakjanah svato nitvaSnddhabnddhamaktasvabhavah. 
SB., Br. Up., i. 4. 7. _ ' 

• & e§o avyakrte atmabhfite namarupe vyakurvam brahmadistamba- 
paryantesn. SB., Br. Up., i. 4. 7. 

•Ato namarupe sarvavasthe brahmanaivatmavati. Na brahma tadat- 
makam. SB., Tait. Up., ii. 6. 

»SB., Ma?(J. K., iii. 27. 
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Brahman cannot be defined by a name. It cannot be known by 
any form. It is devoid of names and forms. ^ Creation is not 
real. It is a creation of avidya.^ One eternal, immutable 
Brahman appears to be the manifold world owing to maya. 
Duality of empirical selves (jiva) and empirical objects 
(prapanca) is not ontologically real.® Brahman, the ontological 
reality, is not touched by names and forms. Pure consciousness 
is common to them. They are of the nature of pure conscious- 
ness. They are, in reality. Brahman.^ Brahman is neither a 
substance, nor a non-substance. So it cannot be a cause or an 
effect of any thing. All empirical objects are generated by 
avidya (samvrti). They are created and destroyed from the 
empirical standpoint. But they are eternal Brahman from the 
ontological standpoint.® Gaudapada borrowed the concept of 
samvrti from Nagarjuna. Sainkara borrowed it from Gauda- 
pada, and converted it to avidya. Production of empirical 
objects is due to avidya. Maya is avidya.® Avidya is 
mentioned in the Upani§ads. Production is due to maya. It is 
unreal like maya. Is maya, then, not real? No. Maya does 
not exist.' Maya is neither being (sat), nor non-being (asat), 
but indefinable (anirvacaniya) . Brahman is the ontological 
reality. It is formless. But it assumes diverse forms owing 
to its limiting adjuncts. It is one in itself. But it appears to 
be manifold owing to adjuncts (upadhi).® Brahman is real 
(sat). Maya is unreal (asat). There is no relation between 
them.® How is brahman related to maya is an illegitimate 
question. The differences of empirical objects are mere appear- 
ances. They do. not affect the immutability and transcendental 
identity of Brahman. They are not metaphysically real. 
Brahman is, in itself, changeless and non-empirical. But it 

^Ibid., iii. 36. »SB., Ait. Up., iii. 23. 

’SB., Aland. K., iii. 19, 

* Te_ namarupe yasya brahmano antara vartete namarupabhyam 
asprstam tad brahma namarnpavilak§anam. Cinmatranugamat citsvaru- 
pataiva gamyate. SB., Ch. Up., viii. 14. 1. 

’ Samvrtih OTidyavisayo laukikavyavaharah, taya saiiivrtya jayate 
sarvam. Paramarthaiadbhavena tu aiam sarvam atmaiva. SB., Mand. 
K., iv. 57. _ 

• Avidyalakjana anadimaya. Ibid, iii. 36. 

_ ’ Maya5^a jatirna tat mayopamam. Maya nama vastu tarhi ? Naivam, 
sa ca maya na vidyate. Ibid, iv. 58. 

„ hi namarnpopadhikrtani brahmano rfipani, na svatah. 

SB., Kena Up., ii. 1. . . , 

•Na hi sadasatoh sambandhah. SB., Man<J. K., i. 7. 
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appears to be modified into the empirical world through indefi- 
nable names and forms/ Brahman is not modified into the 
world. The Smti regarding modification of Brahman into the 
world really conveys the identity of the world-appearance with 
trans-empirical Brahman.^ The world is not a modification 
(parinama) of Brahman. It is its mere appearance (vivarta). 
A modification is transformation of a cause into an effect of 
the same order of reality. But an appearance is perversion of 
a cause into an effect of a different order of reality.^ The world 
is a perversion of Brahman. It is its mere appearance. Its 
reality is Brahman. Brahman is devoid of all determinations. 
It cannot have infinite powers. The multiplicity of appear- 
ances is a construction of avidya.^ 

Only Isvara, who is omniscient and omnipotent, can create 
the world through his infinite powers out of the unmanifest 
seeds of names and forms, which constitute his nature, as it 
were, and which are his magic power (maya^kti). He can 
create the world out of his mayasakti which is the matrix of 
names and forms.® Creation is beginningless (anadi) from the 
empirical standpoint. It is an eternal, sportive act of Isvara, 
undetermined by an external end, issuing from his nature. But 
creation is unreal from the ontological standpoint.® Isvara, 
endowed with maya, is active or inactive.^ He is, in his essen- 
tial nature, inactive. But he becomes active in relation to his 
maya.® Isvara is the creator of the world, in relation to maya, 
which is the object of his activity.® Out of relation to it, he 
is Brahman. He is not a separate reality apart from Brahman. 
The same Brahman is indeterminate and attributeless, umrelated 


' Avidyakalpitena namarupalakjanena rupabhedena vyakrtavyakrt- 
atmakena tattvanyatvabhyam anirvacanlyena brahma parinamadisarvavya- 
vaharaspadatvam pratipadyate, paraniarthikena ca rupena sarvavyava- 
haratitam aparinatam avati^thate. SBS., ii. 1. 27. 

’SBS., ii. I.'T. 

’ Parinamo nama upadanasamasattakakaryapattih, vivarto nama 
upadanavijamasattakakaryapattih. VPB., p. 141. Siddhantale§asmgraha, 
pp. 67-68. 

* Na pratisiddhasarvavisesasyapi brahmanah sarva^aktiyogah sambha- 
vati ityetadapi avidyakalpitarupabhedopanvasenoktameva. SBS., ii. 1. 
31. 

•SB., Katha Up., ii. 2. 12. 'SBS, ii. 1. 31. 

' Ilvarasya mahamaj'atvat pravrttyapravrttT. SBS., ii. 2. 4. 

• Paramatmanah llSvarasya) svariipavyapagrayam audasinyam, maya- 
vvapalrayafica pravartakatvam. SBS., ii. 2 7. 

•SBS., ii. 2. 1. 
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to the limiting adjunct of maya, and it is determinate and 
qualified in relation to this adjunct/ Isvara may be said to 
be an intermediate principle between indeterminate Brahman 
and the empirical world from the empirical standpoint. Indeter- 
minate Brahman cannot be related to the world-appearance. It 
is immutable and inactive.^ It cannot create the world. Only 
Isvara, determinate Brahman, can be related to it. He can 
create it out of his maya. Maya is cosmic nescience. It is called 
mahamaya. Isvara is called mahamayin.^ Maya is an indefi- 
nable principle. It is ontologically unreal, since Brahman is 
the only ontological reality. But it is not absolutely unreal 
like a hare’s horn. It is real enough to project the multiple 
world of appearances. They are modifications (paririama) of 
names and forms, which are creations or constructions of avidya 
or maya.* They are modifications (parinama) of maya. But 
they are appearances (vivarta) of Brahman. 

Maya is not an independent principle like prakrti of the 
Samkhya. It is dependent on Isvara. It is his energy (&kti). 
It contains the unmanifest seeds of names and forms, which are 
transformed into the subtle essences and the gross elements. 
Isvara is immanent in them as their inner self and guide. He 
transcends them all in his essential nature. ‘ One Isvara, who 
is, in reality, the eternal and immutable consciousness, appears 
to be many owing to maya or avidya. But there is no other 
conscious principle than the eternal and immutable conscious- 
ness or Brahman, either Isvara or the jiva.® 

Maya is called avyakta, since it cannot be defined as real 
or unreal.' It is called avyakta also because it consists of subtle 
essences of the elements. They exist in an unmanifest con- 
dition in it. They exist in the condition of seed-potentialities 
of appearances. They exist as unmanifest names and forms. 


* ?■ . ’SBS., ii. 1. 14. 

Sa^ajnam sarvM^ti mahamayanca tad brahma. SBS., ii. 1. 37. 

avidyakalpita, avidyapratyupasthapita. SBS., i. 1. 4^ 
17; 1. 2. 22; 1. 3. 19; n. 1. 22, 27, 31, 33; ii. 2 2. 

Ak^ram avyakrtam namarupabijasaktirnpam bhutasuksmaiii 
isvarasrayam tasyaiva npadhibhutam. SBS. i. 2. 22 
*SBS., i. 3. 9. ) . • . 

i 4 ' ‘atU'anyatvanirupapasya asakyatvat. SBS., 

I. 4. 3, SB., Katha Up., ,. 3. 11; SB., Isa Up., 12; SB., Hand. Up., ii. 
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The empirical world consists of manifest names and forms/ 
Maya is the subtle condition of the world prior to creation. It 
is dependent on Isvara. He creates the world with maya, his 
creative energy. He is inactive without maya.® Maya is some- 
times called dkasa. It is sometimes called ak^ara, or the in- 
destructible. It is of the nature of avidya.® Avidya is false 
knowledge. It is absence of true knowledge. It is non-appre- 
hension of the reality. It is misapprehension of it as manifold 
appearances. It is beginningless. It is the cause of samsara. 
It exists in the form of seeds or karmas in the jivas.* Avidya 
veils the nature of the Atman or Brahman.® The jiva subject 
to avidya cannot know its inner Self, Brahman, within it.® 
Maya consists of sattva, rajas, and tamas. Pure sattva not 
overcome by rajas and tamas is the adjunct of Isvara.^ Maya 
is the sumtotal of causal powers of all effects. It subsists in 
Isvara, being permeated by him.® Maya is deep sleep, as it 
were, or cosmic nescience subsisting in, and dependent on, 
Isvara, in which bound empirical selves, ignorant of their 
essential nature, sleep.® This is the state of dissolution prior 
to creation. Isvara creates the world out of this state of cosmic 
nescience (maya). The bound jlvas also are reborn at the time 
of creation to exhaust the store of karmas. 

The later Advaita Vedantists distinguished between maya and 
avidya. Mahadevananda Sarasvatl defines ajnana as positive nescience, 
composed of sattva, rajas, and tamas, neither real nor unreal, but in- 
definable, and capable of being annulled by right knowledge. Ajnana 
is twofold, maya and avidya. Maya is made of pure sattva. Avidya 
is made of impure sattva. Maya is the adjunct of Kvara. Avidya is the 
adjunct of the jiva. Ajnana has power of knowledge (jnanaSakti) and 
power of activity (kriyaSakti). Sattva not overcome by rajas and tamas 

* Idam eva vyakrtam namarfipavibhinnam jagat pragavasthavam 
parityaktavyakrtanamarupam bija&ktyavastham avyaktaSabdayogyam 
darSayati. SBS., i. 4. 2. 

* SBS i 4 3 

’ Avidyatmika hi sa bijasaktib- S^., i. 4. 3. 

* Jivah tattvapratibodharupena bijatmana anyathagrahanalak§anena 
canadikalapravrttena mayalaksanena svapnena svapnan paSyan suptali. 
SB., Mand. K., i. 16. 

‘ Avidyadose^a vidyamanasya atmanas tiraskara^at. SB., ISa Up., 3. 

* Avidyaya samvrtam sat (brahma) na lakjyate. SB., Muij^. Up., 
iii. 1. 7. 

' Sattvopadhir iSvarah. SB., Mutj^. Up., iii. 1. 1. 

* Avyaktam sarvakaryakaraijalaktisamahararfipam paramatmani ota- 
protabhavena samasritam. SB., Katha Up., i._ 3. 11. 

•ParamesvaraSraya mayamayl mahat.n§nptib, yasyam svarupaprati- 
bodharahitah derate samsarino jivah. SBS., i. 4. 3. 

34 
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is the power of knowledge. Rajas and tamas not overcome by sattva 
are the power of activity. The power of activity is twofold, power of 
veiling (avaranisakti) and power of projecting (vik§epa5akti) . Tamas not 
overcome by rajas and tamas is avara^aSakti. Rajas not overcome by 
sattva and tamas is the vikgepaSakti. Maya has predominance of the 
power of projecting plurality of appearances. Avidya has predominance 
of the power of veiling the nature of Brahman.* One ajnana is called 
maya and avidya according to the predominance of the power of projection 
(vikgepasakti) and that of the power of veiling (avara^asakti). 
Sadananda also defines ajnana in the same manner. He divides nescience 
(ajnana) into collective (samagti) and individual (vyasfi). The collec- 
tive nescience with pure sattva predominant in it is the adjunct of 
ISvara. It is maya. The individual nescience with impure sattva 
predominant in it is the adjunct of the jiva. It is avidya. Ajnana has 
vik^epasaktf by v.'hich it produces the multiple world-appearance. It 
has avaranaSakti by which it obscures the nature of Brahman in the 
jiva and the world, and binds it to samsara.* Maya is cosmic nescience. 
Avidya is individual nescience. Praka4atman agrees with Samkara that 
maya and avidya are identical in nature. But he holds that vik^epasakti 
is predominant in maya which projects the world-appearance, while 
avaranaSakti is predominant in avidya which veils the nature of Brahman.' 
Vacaspati recognizes original nescience (mula avidya) and fragmentary 
nescience (tula avidya).' Beginningless positive root nescience is the 
cause of the world. It is the adjunct of Isvara. Individual nescience 
is the adjunct of the jiva. The locus of avidya is the jiva. The object 
of avidya is Brahman.' Brahman, the object of nescience subsisting in 
the jiva, is perverted into the world with the aid of materiality of maya 
subsisting in Brahman.* The avidya in the jiva is turned into the 
subjective order and the objective order. Vidyaranya regards maya 
as made of pure sattva, and avidya as made of impure sattva. Ilvara is 
the reflection of Brahman in maya. The jiva is the reflection of Brahman 
in avidya.' Maya and avidya are one. Maya produces effects, depending 
on the will of Kvara. Its efiects are perversions or appearances of 
Brahman. It has excessive power .of projecting appearances. Avidya 
is independent of the jiva. It veils the nature of Brahman. It has 
excessive power of veiling the real nature of the jiva and the world.* 
Maya is the adjunct of Kvara. Avidya is the adjunct of the jiva. 
Nescience (ajnana) is positive (bhavarupa). It is perceived in the forms 
*I am ignorant*, *I do not know myself nor anybody else*. Thus nescience 
is perceived. Here negation of knowledge is not perceived, since nega- 
tion implies the object negatived. ‘I do not know*. This perception 


* Advaitacintakaustubha, pn, 27-34 

* Ibid^ p. 38. 3 Yg pp g_j4 

vik^papradhan’vena mkya acchadana- 

^Tavaharabhedah p. 32. 

* SiddhaviaUSasafhgraha pp 96.07 brahmavi§aya. 

'PancadaSi, i. 14-15. • VPS., p 38 
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apprehends general' nescience. It does not apprehend negation of a 
particular object. Perception of nescience is different from perceptimi 
of negation of a particular object. It can be known by non-apprdien- 
sion (annpalabdhi) . In dreamless sleep general nescience is perceived. 
It leaves an impression behind. On waking from sleep it is revived, 
and brings about the recollection ‘I did not know anything during deep 
sleep’. Thus nescience is perceived.* Nescience is known by inference 
also. ‘I did not know it before ; I know it now’. The knowledge of the 
object removes the veil of nescience obscuring it, even as a streak of 
light removes the veil of darkness covering an object. Nescience is the 
material cause of illusions.’ 

Parthasarathi Misra, a follower of Knmarila, criticizes the Advaita 
Vedanta concept of avidya. Is avidya false knowledge? Of is its canse 
different from it? If it is false knowledge, it either belongs to Brahman 
or jJvas. Brahman is of the nature of eternal right knowledge. It can- 
not have false knowledge. Jivas also are non-different from Brahman in 
their real nature. So they cannot have false knowledge. Thus false 
knowledge does not exist. Therefore, its canse, which is different from 
it, cannot exist. If false knowledge or its canse be said to exist separate 
from Brahman, then monism is undermined. If avidya exists in Brahman, 
what is its cause? It cannot be anything different from Brahman. Nor 
can it be Brahman, since it is of the nature of right knowledge. It 
cannot contradict its nature. Therefore the concept of avidya is irra- 
tional.’ 


24. The World-Appearance (Prapanca) 

The empirical world (samsara) is the unfoldment of undiffer- 
entiated names, and forms, which are the objects of avidya or 
false knowledge. It is the abode of empirical agents, acts, and 
their fruits. It consists of formed and formless objects 
imagined by avidya. It is superimposed on the Atman or 
Brahman. Brahman is different from empirical names and 
forms. Though it is one, eternal, pvue or trans-empirical, 
conscious, and free, it appears to be the manifold world of 
appearance variegated by differences of agents, acts, and fruits. 
Knowledge of Brahman dispels avidya, which is the seed- 
potentiaUty of attachment, aversion, and actions.* The world 
is the scene of retribution. Here the jivas experience the fruits 


* VPS., pp. 16-17; PancapadikavivaraM, pp. 12-13. 

’ Pancapadikavivarana, p. 12. VPS., pp. 17- 18. 

•SD., pp. 313-14. 

’ SB., Br. Up., i. 1. 1 : SB., Ait. Up., i. 1. 1 ; SB., Ch. Up., iii. 16. 1 ; 
vi. 1. 1 ; vl. 3. 3. 
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of their actions done in the past. The empirical objects are the 
material of their enjoyments and sufferings.^ 

Empirical objects are constructions of avidya. Avidya is 
imaginary. Its constructions are empirically real. They are 
not ontologically real. But the knowledge of the empirical 
objects is a means to the knowledge of Brahman.® Avidya is 
the means of acquiring vidya.® Brahman is free from imaginary 
constructions of avidya (sarvakalpanavarjita) .* Avidya pro- 
duces difference. Difference infects sams^a. It is infected 
with duality of subjects and objects. Duality is a creation of 
avidya. Subjects and objects are not ontologically real. They 
have only empirical reaUty.® 

Duality which infects the world-appearance is mere maya. 
Non-duality or Brahman is ontologically real.* Duality is the 
object of avidya. Non-duality is the object of vidya. When 
avidya is destroyed by vidya, duality vanishes, and non-dual 
Brahman shines forth.' When Brahman is known, duality does 
not exist.* Empirical selves and empirical objects are not meta- 
physically real.® Sometimes the duality of subjects and objects 
is said to be mental construction.^* The mind is, in reality, 
the Atman. It has no objects.'* When it is purged of the taint 
of avidya in trance, it becomes non-dual Brahman. It no longer 
perceives subjects and objects.'® It becomes one, pure, undiffer- 
enced consciousness.'® 


* Sarvapraciikarmaphalopadaaadhisthanabhfita. SB., Ait. Up., i. l._3- 

* Yah padarthah vidyate, sa kalpitasamvrtya ; kalpita ca sa, paratnar- 
thapratipattynpayatvena samvrti^ca sa, taya yah asti, paramarthena 
nasti asan na vidyate. SB., Mapd- K., iv. 73. 

* Cp. Nagarjuna. 

* /bid, iv. 76. 

* Ibid, iv. 94, 88 ; i. 12; ii. 1. 

* Prapancakhyam mayamatram dvaitam. advaitam paramarthatah- 
Ibid. i. 17. 

' Ma;id. Up., Introduction ; i. 3. 

* Jnate paramarthatattve, dvaitam na vidyate. SB., Hand. K., i. 18. 
Ibid, i. 29; iii. 18, 19. 

•Ibid, ii. 1. 

Sarvam grahyagrahakavat cittaspanditam eva dvayam. Ibid, iv. 
72. Cp. hS., Yogacara. 

” Ibid, iv. 72. 

grahyagrahakavidyakrtamaladvayavariitam, tada param 
advayam brahmaiva tat samvrttam. Ibid, iii. 35 . 

dvaitavijayat, cittasya brahmasvarfipa sthitih advaya- 
vi)nanaikaghanarasalak§aiia. Ibid, iv. 80. ^ 
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The world-appearance is felse. It is mere Ma3ra.^ It is 
unreal like the illusory snake in a rope.* It is as unreal as 
magic elephants, rope-snakes, mirage, dreams, and the like.* 
It is unreal (asat), even as dream and magic are unreal.* Both 
external objects and mental modes are unreal (asat), like .the 
illusory snake in a rope, and the like.* But though the world- 
appearance is unreal, it is not absolutely unreal (alika) like a 
hare’s horn,® or a barren woman’s son. They do not come into 
being in reality or through maya.* The world has not illusory 
reality. Even illusions are not objectless (niraspada). They have 
foundation in empirical objects. The illusory snake is existent 
(sat) in the rope, which appears to be a snake owing to avidya. 
The illusory water in a mirage is existent (sat) in the sandy 
desert, which appears as water in the sun owing to avidya. The 
rope and the desert are empirical objects.® Illusions are not 
without basis in objects. They are wrong perceptions of empiri- 
cal objects. A rope is mistaken for a snake. A nacre is mis- 
taken for silver. A post is mistaken for a person. A desert is 
mistaken for a mirage. The illusions cannot exist separated 
from the empirical objects, which are their substrates. They 
are unreal (anrta) in comparison with their substrates.* Samkara 
says, “The water in a mirage is imreal (asat). The water we 
use is real (sat).’’** By this he means that the former is unreal, 
while the latter has empirical reality, but not ontological reality. 
The empirical objects in the world are unreal (asat) in com- 
parison with Brahman, which is the only ontological reality. 
They have relative or pragmatic reality (apek§ika satya). They 


'Ibid, i. 17. 

* Ayam prapafico maya rajjusarpavat. Ibid, i. 18. 

’Ibid, i. 27. 

* Yatha svapnamaye drjte asadrupe, tatha vilvam idam asad 
drstam. Ibid, ii. 31. 

•Ibid, ii. 38. 

* Ibid, iv. 17. 

’ Bandhyapntro na tattvena mayaya vapi jayate. SB., Man4. K., 


i- «• . . . ... 

• Dr§{ani ca rajjnsarpadinam avidyakrtamayabijotpaiinanam rajjvat- 
mana sattvam, na hi niraspada rajjnsarpamj-gatr^pikadayah kvacit 
npalabhyante. SB., Mapd. K., i. 6. Rajjnr api sarpavikalpasya aspadl- 
bhfita. Ibid, ii. 32; iii. 29. 

’ Na hi sarpa-rajata-pnmsa-mrgatrsnikadivikalpah, rajjn-finkti- 
sthanfisaradi-vyatirekepa avastvaspadah gakyah kalpayitnm. SB., 

Map4- UP-i i- 7. 

** Sacca paramarthodakadi. Asacca maiicyudakadj. SB., Pr. Up., iv. 
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are objects of empirical knowledge and practical use/ They 
are real in comparison with illusory objects. Samkara does not 
deny the empirical reality of the world. Illusory objects are 
unreal (anjta). They do not serve practical needs. Empirical 
objects have pragmatic reality. They serve the practical pur- 
poses of life. They have fixed laws.® They have relative reality . 
They are real until mok§a is realized. When the jiva realizes 
its identity with Brahman, it is no longer deluded by the 
apparent plurality of the world.® But until the intuition of 
Brahman is attained, the objects of practical use, secular and 
religious activities, have empirical reality.^ 

It is entirely erroneous to suppose that Saiiikara treats the 
world as illusory, or as absolutely real.® He recognizes the rela- 
tive (apek$ika), empirical, or pragmatic (vyavaharika) reality 
of the world. He accords more reality to it than to illusions 
which are false (anrta). He accords less reality to it than to 
Brahman, which is the only ontological reality. Hlusions are 
more, real than ideas of absolutely unreal things like hare’s 
horns, since they subsist in empirical objects. They .are not 
without foundation in reality (niraspada). The world-appear- 
ance is false (mithya) in comparison with Brahman. Just as 
illusions subsist in empirical objects, which are their reality, so 
the world-appearance subsists in Brahman, which is its reality. 
Brahman is the substratum (adhi§thana) of the world-appearance 
(sarvakalpanaspada) .* 

Dhannarajadhvarindra recognizes three grades of reality : (1) onto- 
logical reality (paramarthika satta) ; (2) empirical reality (vyavaharika 
satta) ; and (3) illusory reality (pratibhasika satta) . Brahman is the onto- 
logical reality. The world in space and time, and subject to causality 
is the empirical reality. The jivas and ISvara also are empirical 
realities. Illusions, dreams, and the like are illusory existences. The 
spatio-temporal world subject to causality is not an ontological reality 
like Brahman. It is not an illusion of the empirical self. It is real 
and independent of the jivas. It is a creation of T^vara out of his 
maya.' 

* &tyani ca vyavaharavi§ayam na paramarthasatyam. Ekam eva hi 
paramarthasatyam^ brahma. Iha pnnar vyavaharavi?ayam apekjifcarii 
satyam, mrgatrjnikadyanrtapeksayodakadi satyam ucvate. Anrtam ca 
tad^paritam. SB., Tait. Up., ii. 6. 

4^ ’ 3- 2. >SB., Mactd. K., ii. 18. 

ir yam lankiko vaidikadca vyavah5ro'vidyavi§ay^. SB., Mai^id. 

* Introduction to Advaita PhUosophy, Oi. HI. 

• ' 33- » VPB., ch. i. 
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, Samkara elaborates Gau^pada’s arguments for the falsity 
of the empirical objects from the ontological standpoint : (1) All 
objects of waking perceptions and dream-cognitions are known 
(drsya). Whatever are known, are unreal, Uke objects of dream- 
cognitions.^ Cognizability (drsyatva) and falsity (asatyatva) are 
common to objects of waking perceptions and dream-cognitions. 
What are known, are products of avidya.^ Samkara agrees with 
Gaudapada that the objects of knowledge (drsya) have no onto- 
logical reality. Only Brahman, the eternal subject-objectless 
consciousness is the ontological reality. But he difiEers from 
Gaudapada in holding that waking perceptions are dissimilar 
to dream-cognitions, since the latter are contradicted by waking 
perceptions while the former are not contradicted.® Gaudapada 
tends towards subjectivism, though he is an absolutist, but 
Sariikara is uncompromising in his anti-subjectivism. He re- 
futes Vijnanavada, and establishes the empirical reahty of 
external objects of waking perceptions. (2) The objects of 
waking perceptions are unreal, since they do not exist in the 
beginning and at the end, like the illusory objects. '* All things 
with origin and destruction are false appearances. They are 
unreal, but appear to be real.® The real is eternal. Plato also 
is of the same view. Objects of waking perceptions are imreal 
like objects of dream-cognitions, since both have origin and 
end, and both serve practical ends. Even in dreams persons 
feel the satisfaction of eating and drinking.® The non-eternal 
are unreal. (3) Just as the objects of dreams, illusions, and 
reveries appear to be real, though they are unreal, so the world 
infected with duality and plurality appears to be real, though 
it is metaphysically unreal.' This argument is common to the 
Yogacaras, Nagarjuna, Gaudapada, and Samkara. But Samkara 
recognizes different degrees of reality. Brahman is the ontologi- 
cal reality. The world, jivas, and Isvara have empirical reality. 
Dreams, illusions, and reveries have illusory reality. They are 
imreal (anrta) from the empirical standpoint. Hare’s horns, 
barren woman’s sons, and the like are absolutely unreal (alika). 


* SB., Mand. K., ii. 4. 

* Avidyabljaprasntaifa vedyam. Ibid, i. 12. 

•SBS., ii. 2. 29. * Ibid, ii. 6. 

•Ibid, iv. 31-32. ‘Ibid, ii. 7. 

' Yatha ca svapnamaye dr§te asadrupe, tatha viSvam idam dvaitam 
samastam asad dr§tain. Ibid, ii. 31. 
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They have not even illusory reality. Saipkara never denies 
the pragmatic or relative reality of the empirical objects of the 
world. Nagarjuna also recognizes three degrees of reality ; 
(1) Ontological reality (paramartha satya) ; (2) empirical reality 
(lokasamvrti) ; and (3) illusory reality (alokasamviti). (4) What 
is always present, is real. Brahman, the eternal consciousness, 
is never absent. It is eternally present everywhere.^ But the 
world is created and dissolved. So it is unreal. The eternal 
being is real. The non-etemal world is unreal. (5) Brahman is 
real, since it never loses its essential nature. It is unchanging 
and immutable. “ The world is unreal, since it is changeable 
and mutable. (6) Brahman is non-spatial, non-temporal, and 
non -causal. It is not limited in space. It is not limited in time. 
It is not subject to causality. Therefore it has ontological 
reality. The world, on the other hand, is spatio-temporal and 
determined by causality. It is limited in time and space. It 
is the reign of the law of causality. Time, space, and causality 
are empirical categories. They are not metaphysically real. 
So the world is unreal. Brahman is the whole reality. It is 
not limited in space. If it were so limited, it would be corporeal, 
with origin and end, subsisting in another entity, composed of 
parts, non-eternal, and produced. “ But Brahman is incorporeal, 
imbom, imperishable, self-subsistent, partless, eternal, and un- 
caused. The world, on the other hand, is corporeal, bom, 
perishable, dependent on Brahman, composed of parts, non- 
eternal, and caused. So it has no ontological reality. Brahman 
transcends the past, the present, and the future. It is not 
limited by time.* So it is metaphysically real. But the world 
is limited by time. So it has no ontological reality. Brahman 
transcends cause and effect. So it is real. But empirical objects 
are causes and effects. So they have no ontological reality.® 
Brahman is uncaused (ajati, aja) . Empirical objects are caused ; 
their causation is due to avidya.® (7) Imperishable Brahman 
known by higher knowledge (para vidya) is real. The perish- 


j ^ “ Sarvatra avyabhicarat jfiasvarupasya satyatvam. SB., Hand. Up., 

K svarnpat na vyabhicarati na cyavate. SB., 

’ . ’ Up-. «• 4. 12. 

SB., Maud. Up., iii, 2. 6. 

• Up., i. 2. 14. 

• Ibid, 1. 2. 4 

•SB., Ma94. K., H. 2, 19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 38; iv. 14. 22, 38, 40. 
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abk world, the object of lower or empirical knowledge (apara 
vidya), and the abode of fruits of actions, is unreal (anrta). It 
has relative or empirical reality (apek§ika satya). Ak§ara 
Brahman, the source of the world, is real, while the world is 
imreal/ Modifications (vikara) are objects of empirical know- 
ledge. So they are tmreal (anrta).* 

The whole world subsists in Brahman. It is the substratum 
(aspada) of the world-appearance, even as a rope is the sub- 
stratum of the illusion of a snake.® It is the Self of all jivas. 
It is the reality of formed and formless things. ' They cannot 
exist apart from it.* ‘All beings subsist in the eternal conscious- 
ness, which is real, while the beings subsisting in Brahman are 
unreal.® Brahman alone is true. All its apparent modifications 
are false.* That is the essence of a thing which does not depend 
upon any other thing. It is its reality (tattva). That is not the 
essence of a thing which depends upon some other thing, since 
it does not exist in its absence. The essence of a thing consists 
in its immutability (avikriya), since it does not depend upon 
another thing.' So the essence (tattva) of empirical things is 
Brahman. Their mutations are unreal appearances. The world 
of mutations is imreal (anrta). It is nothing but Brahman. 
There is no reality called the world other than Brahman.® 

There is catisation in the world of empirical objects. But 
there is no causation in Brahman, the ontological reality. There 
is ontological non-difference of the empirical world from in- 
determinate Brahman. There is causation in the world of empiri- 
cal objects. Empirical causation is mutation, modification, or 
transformation (parinama). The world is the modification or 
evolute of maya, power of Isvara. Iwara, determinate Brahman, 
is the material cause and the efficient cause of the world, because 
he is an appearance of Brahman. But there is non-difference 
(abheda) between indeterminate Brahman and the empirical 
world. Ontological non-difference is the truth of empirical 

»SB., Mtmd. Up., ii. 1. 1. ’Ibid, ii. 1. 2. 

> Ibid, ii; 2. 12. * ii. 2. 1. 

• Caitanya&aya hi sarve prasiddhah. Tad etat sarvaSrayam aksarara 
brahma. Tad etat satyam. Ibid, ii. 2. 2. 

•Brahma eva satyam, sarvain tadvikaram anrtam. Ibid, ii. 2. 12. 

’ Dravyasya hi tattvam avikriya, paranapek?atvat. Vikriya na 
tattvam, parapeksatvat. SB., Tait. Up. ii. 8. 

• Pnmsa (brahma) eva idam viivam sa^am. Na viSam nanut 
pnrosad anyat kincid asti. SB., Mnpd Bp., ii. 1. 10. 
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causation. The world is the appearance (vivarta) of indeter- 
minate Brahman. It is not its modification. It is the ground 
(adhi^thana) of the world-appearance. Saihkara advocates 
VivartavMa from the ontological standpoint, and Parinamavada. 
from the empirical standpoint. 

An effect does not exist apart from its cause. It is unreal.^ 
Gold ornaments are non-different from gold. But gold is not 
of the nature of gold ornaments. Earthen vessels are non- 
different from earth. But earth is not of the nature of earthen 
vessels. Though effect and cause are non-different from each 
other, the effect partakes of the nature of the cause, but the 
cause does not partake of the nature of the effect.^ The effect 
is non-different from the cause. The entire world is an effect 
or appearance of Brahman. So it is non-different from 
Brahman.® The world is the effect or appearance. Indeterminate 
Brahman is its cause or ground. So the world-appearance is 
ontologically non-different from indeterminate Brahman. The 
aggregate of empirical objects, which are appearances of in- 
determinate Brahman, cannot exist apart from Brahman. The 
world-appearance cannot exist apart from Brahman, its ground 
and reality. It has only empirical reality. Its ontological reality 
is Brahman.* 

Creation is real from the empirical standpoint. It is tm- 
real from the ontological standpoint. Texts relating to creation 
of the world by Brahman aim at proving its non-difference 
(abheda) from, or identity (ekatva) with. Brahman.® The 
differences in the world are not due to creation. They are 
products of avidya. They are names and forms. They are 
empirical appearances. Creation is not ontologically real.® A 
thing composed of parts is modified into a different thing owing 


* Anrtatvat karyavasttmah. Na hi karauavyatirekeua karyarh nama 
vastnto’ asti. SB., Tait. Up!, ii, 1. 

* Ananyatve’pi karyakarajpayoh, karyasya karanatmakatvam, na tn 
karanasya karyatmakatvam. SBS., ii. 1.' 9. 

* Karyasya karanad anaayatvam. Atasca krtsnasya jagato brahras- 
karyatvat tadananyatvacca. SBS., ii. 1. 20. 

* Karyam bahnprapancam jagat, karapam param brahma. Tasmat 
karapat paramarthato’ ananyatvam vyatirekepa abhavah karyasya ava- 

Brahmavyatirekepa karyajatasya abhavafi. SBS., ii. 1. 14. 

_ ^smad ntpattyadilrutayah atmaikatvabuddhyavatarayaiva, na 
anyarUiah kalpayitmn ynktah- SB., Mapd. K-.iii. IS. 

cey^i pOTamarthavi§aya sys^iSratih, andyacalpitanamarnpavya- 

vaharagocaratvat, brahmatmabhavapratipadaaaparatvacca.SBS., ii. 1. 33. 
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to mutation of its parts. Eyth is modified into 'vessels. But 
one, uncaused, partless Brahman cannot be modified into the 
manifold objects of the world. One immutable Brahman 
appears to be the multiform world owing to maya. It does not 
really become the manifold world.* Brahman is eternal and 
immutable. It has neither cause nor effect.* There is no 
causal relation from the ontological standpoint.® 

External objects are subjective ideas according to the Yoga- 
ciras. They are objective entities, which are empirically real, 
but ontologically unreal according to Saihkara. He is not a 
subjective idealist.* Samkara agrees with Vasubandhu that 
Brahman or pure, eternal consciousness is the ontological real- 
ity, and that subjects and objects are creations of avidya. But 
Samkara differs from Vasubandhu in holding that one Brahman 
appears to be manifold subjects and objects owing to avidya, 
while Vasubandhu holds that subject-cognitions and object- 
cognitions are transformations of one, pure, eternal conscious- 
ness (vijnaptimatrata) . 

Gau^lapada says, “The multiple objects of the world are 
not real as Brahman ; they are not real in themselves. They 
are neither different nor non-different from Brahman’’.® 
Saihkara says, “The empirical world does not appear to be 
different from Brahman, when it is known in its real nature 
to be one Brahman, even as the illusory snake does not appear 
to be different from a rope, when it is known to be a rope. 
The empirical objects are not non-different from one another, 
and from Brahman, since they are unreal’’.* They are con- 
structions of maya or avidya. It is the absence of the know- 
ledge of Brahman. It is destroyed by the intuition of 
Brahman.* Liberated persons do not perceive external objects 


* SBS., Mand. K., ii. 19. SBS., ii. 1. 14. 

* Na hi nityasya kntAsthasya atmano hetnphalatmakata sambhavati. 

SB,, Hand- K., iv. 14. u- w- 

* Paramarthatastn na kasyaat kenaad api prakarena karyakara^ia- 
Uiava npapadyate. SB., Mand- 

* Asatyeva ghatadan ghatadyabhasata vijnanavadina abhnpagata, 
tad annmoditam astnaHiir api bhfitadarSanat.^ SB., Hand. K., iv. 28. 

* Natmabhavena nanedsun na svenapi kathancana. Na prflian 

naprthak kincit. Mand- K-> 34. 

SB., Mand- K. ii. 34. 

’ Avidyalakjana anSdimayS. Sa ca avidya 3tmasatyannbodhena 
nimddha. Ibid, iii. 36. 
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as different from Brahman because they are not deluded by 
false knowledge.^ Those, who have realized their identity with 
Brahman, do not apprehend the distinction of agents, actions, 
and fruits. They know the identity of the ontological reality. 
They apprehend plurality as a mere construction of false know- 
ledge. Right knowledge of identity dispels false knowledge 
of plurality.® But until the right knowledge of identity of 
Brahman dawns, knowledge of falsity of the world-appearance 
with the distinction of knowers, knowledge, and known objects, 
does not arise. So the empirical objects of the world are known 
to be real in our secular and religious life until their identity 
with Brahman is known. Therefore the world-appearance has 
empirical reality.® The difference between empirical truth and 
falsehood remains intact vmtil the identity of Brahman is 
realized. The moral and religious Ufe also remains unaffected. 
Morality and religion have empirical truth. They are not 
annulled.* 

Parthasarathi Misra criticizes the Advaita Vedantist doctrine of 
falsity of the world-appearance. The world is said to be the appearance 
of Brahman. The world-appearance is not non-existent (asat), since it 
is actually perceived. Perception cannot be snblated by scriptural testi- 
mony. Perception is stronger than inference, testimony, and the other 
pramanas. It may be argued that the world-appearance is not non- 
existent (asat), since it is perceived, nor that it is ontologically existent 
(sat), since it is sublated by the knowledge of Brahman, but that it is 
indefinable (anirvacaniya). This argument is wrong. What is other than 
the existent is non-existent. If the world-appearance is not existent, 
it must be non-existent. If it is not non-existent, it must be existent. 
The existent and the non-existent are contradictory terms. There is 
no intermediate possibility between them. It may be argued that what 
is never known, for example, hare’s horns, is non-existent, that what 
is known, but not sublated is existent, for example. Brahman, but that 
what is known, but snblated, for example, the world-appearance, cannot 


*Na hi mnktanam bhrantidar4anabhave atmavyatirikto bahyo’artha 
upalabhyate. Ibid, iv. 25. 

’ DarSayati brahmatmatvadarsinam prati samastasya kriyakaraka- 
phalalak$amsya vyavaharasya abhavam. Hkatvam evaikam paramarthi- 
kam darfeyati, mithyajnanavijrmbhitanca nanatvam. Ekatvajnanena 
nanatvajnanain apanudyate. SBS., ii. 1. 14. 

T, 1 na satyatmaikatvapratipattih, tavat pramana-prameya- 

pnala-lakj^ejn vyavahareju anrtabudddhir na kasyacid utpadyate. 
lasmat prag brahmatmataprabodhad upapannah sarvo laukiko vaidikSca 
vyavahMah. SBS., ii. 1. 14. 

catmaikatvagater avyahatah sarvab satyanrtavyavaharo laukiko 
’ ^ Vedanta of Sanbara, 
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be defined as existent or non-existent. This argument is wrong. What 
is known, but snblated, for example, illusions, is non-existent. There 
is no difference between hare’s horns and a mirage. If the world- 
appearance is snblated, it is non-existent, but not indefinable. But it 
is not snblated by the knowledge of Brahman during empirical Ufe. The 
liberated person also cannot have snblating knowledge, since his organs 
of knowledge have been destroyed, and no knowledge can arise without 
the senses. He cannot have recollection, since all his impressions have 
been destroyed. So perception of the world cannot be snblated. So 
the world-appearance is not false.* 

22. Space, Time, and Causality 

Brahman is non-spatial, non-temporal, and non-causal. 
The empirical world is spatial, temporal, and determined by- 
causality. Space, time, and causality are categories of empiri- 
cal knowledge. They imply plurality which is a construction 
of avidya. Avidya is empirical knowledge.^ Space implies co- 
existence of a plurality of objects.® Time impHes succession 
of a plurality of events. Causation implies sequence of causes 
and effects. The space-time-cause world is an object of empiri- 
cal knowledge (apara vidya). It is not an object of higher 
knowledge (para vidya). Only Brahman is known by right 
intuition (samyak darsana). Space, time, and causality have 
empirical reality. They have no ontological reality. They 
apply to empirical objects. They do not apply to Brahman, 
which transcends them.* 

Brahman is one, imcaused, indivisible, partless, and devoid 
of inside and outside. It is therefore non-spatial.® Empirical 
objects are many, caused, divisible, composed of parts, and 
have inside and outside. They are therefore spatial. Brahman 
has nothing prior or posterior to it.* It is eternal. It is always 
present. It transcends the past, the present, and the future. 
It is above temporal sequence. It is non-temporal or timeless.^ 
But empirical objects are limited in time. Brahman is un- 
caused (aja). It transcends cause and effect.® But empirical 

‘SD., pp. 311-13. _ ‘SB., Mapd. K., ii. 32. 

• Bahyanam anyonyaparicchedyatvam. Ibid, ii. 14. 

‘SB., K., in. 2, 19, 20, 24, 27, 38; iv. 14, 22, 38, 40; Mup^. 
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objects are produced by their caxxses, aud produce ^ects. 
Whatever is limited in space, is limited in time, and produced 
by a cause. Therefore empirical objects are spatial, temporal, 
and caus^.^ 

There is no causality from the ontological standpoint. 
Brahman is the ontological reality. It is not subject to causality. 
It is neither a cause nor an effect. Brahman is the cause 
(karana) of the world-appearance in the sense that it is its 
groimd (adhisthana) or substrate (asraya). Causation implies 
distinction of cause and effect, their temporal sequence, and 
modification of cause into effect. But Brahman is distinction- 
less, non-temporal, and immutable. So Brahman is not a cause 
in the empirical sense. Brahman is the substratum (aspada) 
of the world-appearance, even as a rope is the substratum of an 
illusory snake. Brahman is not transformed into the world. 
It is imchangeable and unmodifiable. The world is an appear- 
ance (vivarta) of indeterminate Brahman. It is non-different 
(ananya) from it. It is identical with it in reality. Identity 
is the truth of causality, which has only empirical reality. 

Though Samkara denies causality from the ontological standpomt, 
he does not deny it from the empirical standpoint. He advocates Sat- 
karj-avada or pre-existence of the efiect in its cause. He criticizes the 
Nyaya-Vaise§ika doctrine of Asatkaryavada or Arambhavada, which 
maintains that an effect is a new beginning (arambha), and that it does 
not pre-exist in its cause. It springs from its material cause, and sub- 
sists in it in the relation of inherence (samavaya). The effect (e.g., curds) 
is different from its cause (a.g., milk). It inheres in the cause. 
Samkara argues that an effect must pre-exist in its cause, and that if it 
does not pre-exist in it, it can never arise from it. Oil cannot be 
pressed out of sand. It can be pressed out of oil-seeds only, because 
it pre-exists in them. So the effect pre-exists in its cause as non- 
different from it prior to its production, and it is non-different from its 
cause after its production.* The effect is said to be non-existent in its 
cause, because it exists in an unmanifest (avyakrta) or undeveloped 
condition in its cause, and becomes manifest (vyakrta) or developed in 
the state of the effect.* The effect pre-exists in its cause as non-dif- 
ferent from it, since particular effects spring from particular causes. 
Curds spring from milk. Jars spring from earth. Golden ornaments 
spring from gold. Curds do not spring from earth. Jars do not spring 
rom milk. If the effect did not pre-exist in its cause, then any effect 
on spring from any cause, and there would be no restriction of 


ggg' iyattaparicchinnam 

* SBS., ii. 1. 16. 
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specific effects to specific causes. If a cause had no distinctiveness 
(viSesaJ, then any cause would produce any effect. If the effect were 
non-existent in its cause prior to its production, then its non-existence 
being common to all causes, any effect would spring from any cause. 
If it is urged by the Nyaya-Vaisesika that though non-existence of an 
effect prior to pro^jjeC^ is common to all causes, a specific cause has 
a specific power (atiSaya) to produce a specific effect, then Saihkara 
argues that it undermines the doctrine of Asatkaryavada, and establishes 
the doctrine of Satkaryavada. The effect pre-exists in its cause in the 
form of a specific power (atiSaya, lakti). Power is not different from 
the cause. Nor is it non-existent. It is the essence of the cause. The 
effect is the essence of the causal power. Causal power is identical 
with the cause. The effect is identical with the causal power. ‘ Further, 
the effect does not inhere in its material cause, since inherence (sama- 
vaya) between cause and effect, distinct from each other, would require 
another inherence to relate itself to the cause, and so on to infinity. 
The Nyaya-Vailefika treats cause, effect, and inherence as independent 
entities ; therefore it must posit an infinite series of inherences to 
relate cause and effect to each other. This infinite regress (anavastha) 
can be avoided, if essential identity (tadatmya) of the effect with its 
cause is admitted. If. it were not admitted, cause and effect would be 
isolated from each other, and could not be related to each other. Further, 
whether the effect, which is a whole, exists in each part of its material 
cause entirely or partially is unintelligible. If inherence itself be said 
to relate the effect to its cause, then conjunction also would relate the 
two things gonjoined without the aid of inherence. But the VaiSejika 
maintains that conjunction is a quality (guna) of the conjoined things, 
which is related to them through inherence. But Saihkara denies the 
relation of inherence between a substance (dravya) and its quality (gupa), 
and admits essential identity (tadatmya) between them. If the effect 
does not pre-exist in its cause before its production, its production by an 
-agent would be meaningless. Production is an act, and its presupposes 
an active agent. An act without an agent is inconceivable. If produc- 
tion is said to be the relation of the effect to its cause, how can’ the 
non-existent effect be related to the existent cause ? Two existent things 
only can be related to each other. An existent thing and a non-existent 
thing cannot be related to each other, since the latter is a non-entity. 
The effect must be existent to be related to its cause.* It may be 
objected that if the effect pre-exists in its cause, the activity of the agent 
would be unnecessary. Saihkara replies that the activity of the agent 
arranges the material cause into the form of effect. Oil pre-exists in 
oil-seeds, but not in the form of oil. A person presses oil out of them. 
The effect pre-exists in its cause in a potential condition. It is made 
actual by the activity of an agent. An unrolled cloth pre-exists in a 
rolled cloth. An agent’s activity merely unfolds the rolled cloth, and 

' Karapasya atmabhuta Saktih, SakteSca atmabhntam karyam. SBS., 
ii. 1. 18. 

’ Cp. The Sariikhya. 
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spreads it out.* An effect is, therefore, a manifestation of its potential 
form pre-existing in its cause. It is an unfoldment of the causal power, 
in which it is dormant. A cause is the nnmanifest condition of its. 
effect. 1116 effect is the manifest condition of its cause.’ Therefore the 
effect is non-different from, or identical in essence with, its cause.* 
Further, if the effect were non-existent in its cause, the activity of the 
agent would be objectless, since a non-entity cannot be its object. Even 
hundred strokes of a sword cannot cut the ether. The agent’s activity 
cannot be said to act on the material cause, since action on one thing: 
cannot produce another thing. A potter cannot make a gold pot out of 
clay with a staff and a wheel. If the effect be said to be a specific 
power (atisaya) of the material cause itself, then it pre-exists in the 
cause before its production in this form. Curds pre-exist in milk in a 
potential condition; when it takes the form of curds, it is called an 
effect. The effect is never non-different from its cause. A root cause 
gradually unfolds itself successively as a series of effects. The cause 
continues in the effect. Thus the pre-existence and non-difference of 
the effect from its cause are known from the cause.* Isvara, the cause 
of the world, exists in all times. The world also, the effect or creation 
of ISvara, exists in all times. Being is one. So the effect, the world, 
is non-different from the cause, Kvara. Its being is the being of Kvara.* 
Samkara advocates SatkaryavSda in the form of Vivartavada. The effect 
is the appearance (vivarta) of the cause. The cause is real ; the effect is 
unreal. Das Gupta call the doctrine Satkaraijavada.* 

Samkara elaborates Gaudapada’s arguments to prove that 
causality is an empirical category applicable to finite objects, 
and that it is inapplicable to Brahman, which is beyond causal 
relation. Causation implies change. Change is mutation. 
Mutation is becoming different or alteration. Alteration is 
possible in the empirical world of finite things.^ But one, non- 
dual Brahman cannot be different from itself. It is change- 
less and immutable. It can only appear to be different from 
itself. One appears to be many. It never becomes many. 
But^how it appears to be many is inexplicable maya. Brahman 
is the reaUty of the world-appearance. It is the ground of 
the spatio-temporal, causality-bound world of names and forms. 


’SBS., ii. 1. 19. 

* Karyasya karanad ananyatvam. 
Karyasya pragutpattch sattvam 
SBS., ii. 1. 18. 


’ Cp. The Samkhya. 
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All mutations are differentiations of names and forms. 
Brahman is different from them. Even names and forms 
cannot exist apart from jt. Thus the world-appearance 
subsists in Brahman.^ Space, time, and causality cannot be 
applied to Brahman.* 

Citsnkha criticizes the Nyaya definition of canse as the unconditional, 
invariable, and immediate antecedent of an event, or as an aggregate- of 
conditions. An antecedent cannot be a canse. If it were so, an ass 
wonld be the canse of smoke in a washerman’s honse. Time is one. It 
does not exist in time. Time being one, there can be no antecedence 
and seqnence. But it may be argued that though time is one, it is 
manifold through its adjuncts (npadhi) in the form of changes or 
phenomena, and therefore there can be antecedence and sequence. But 
this argument involves vicious circle. Antecedence and seqnence of real 
time depends upon antecedence and seqnence of phenomena ; antece- 
dence and sequence of phenomena depends upon the antecedence and 
seqnence of real time. Then a canse is said to be an invariable ante- 
cedent. What is an invariable antecedent? If it means that it being 
always present, the efiect is present, then an ass being always present 
in a washerman’s house, it would be the canse of smoke. If it means 
that it is an antecedent which does not depend upon other conditions 
(ananyathasiddha), then the space occupied by an ass being an ante- 
cedent, it would be the canse of smoke. If it means an antecedent 
that contributes to the production of the efiect, the nature of its contri- 
bnticm to the efiect except its mere antecedence is nnintelligpble. Ante- 
cedence is known. But production is never known.’ If the invariable 
antedecent means an antecedent in the presence of which the effect 
must come into being, then the seed is not the canse of a sprout, because 
though the seed is present, the sprout may not spring up. If it is said 
that a cause can produce an effect only when it is aided by its accessory 
conditions (sahakari karapa), then the nature of the cause and its rela- 
tion to the auxiliary conditions is not intelligible. Again, the same effect 
is produced by different causes at different times. There is plurality 
of causes. Then the cause cannot be an invariable antecedent; it does 
not invariably precede the effect. If a specific canse (karapavise$a) be 
said to be the cause of a specific effect (kmyavise^a), then it may be 
urged that the same kind of clay can produce different vessels. There- 
fore the invariable antecedent cannot be the cause. The Nyaya defines 
a canse of collocation of conditions (samagri). What is a collocation? 
It is either a collocatitm of conditions or something in addition to them. 


* Na ca brahmapo’nyannamarnpabhyam arthantararh sambhavati, 
sarvasya vikarajatasya namarupaWiyam eva vyakytatvat. Namarupayorapi 
nirvahapam nira^uSain na brahmano’anyatra sambhavati. SBS., i. 3. 41. 

*Na deS^aladivi4e§asamyogati paramatmana^l kalpayitnm Sakyate. 
SBS., iv. 3. 14. DigdeSakalSdibhedalunyam brahma. SB., Ch. Up., viii. 
1. 1. SB., Tait. Up., ii. 1; Br. Up., ii. 4. 12. 

’ Cp. Hume. 
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On the first view, the effect would be produced by the individual con- 
ditions being scattered in the world. On the second view, something 
in addition to the conditions is either eternal or non-etemaL If it is 
eternal, the effect would always be produced. If it is non-etemal, the 
individual conditions being its cause, and being always present, the 
effect would always be produced. The collocation (samagri) cannot be 
said to be the last activity (vyapara) of the conditions immediately 
preceding the production of the effect, because whether all the condi- 
tions individually or collectively cause the activity is not intelligible. 
Further, if the conditions are active before activity comes into bemg, 
then an infinite' series of activities would be required to relate them to 
the activity which produces the effect. If the conditions are inactive 
before activity comes into being, they may produce the effect directly 
without first producing the activity. If the causal activity itself has 
activity (vyapara) before it produces the effect, then there will be 
infinite regress. If it has no inactivity before it produces the effect, the 
inactive conditions themselves may produce the effect without the in- 
tervening activity. The conception of causal activity (vyapara) is use- 
less.* The idea of unconditional antecedence or necessity also is in- 
comprehensible. Thus the Nyaya definition of cause is invalid. Causality 
is indefinable, incomprehensible, and inexplicable.* Prakalananda asks : 
Is the effect existent (sat) or non-existent (asat) in the cause before its 
production ? If it is existent, the activity of the cause is useless, and 
production of it becomes meaningless. If it is non-existent, hare’s 
horns also would be produced because they are non-existent in a cause. 
If production is said to be mere manifestation (abhivyaktimatra) brought 
about by the activity of a cause, then the manifestation also is either 
existent or non-existent in the cause, and the same difficulties would 
arise. The effect is, therefore, neither existent nor non-existent, but 
indefinable (anirvacaniya) . All effects are produced by beginningless, 
indefinable nescience (ajnana). Nescience has various powers, and can 
produce infinite variety of effects through them.* 


23. Creation 


There is an order in cosmic evolution and dissolution. 
Dissolution is the reverse order of creation.'* There are cycles- 
of creation and dissolution. The world is evolved out of maya, 
and dissolved into it. Maya is the energy of Isvara. So the 
world is born out of Isvara, and re-absorbed in him, Isvara 
is the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the world. Maya is 
the matrix of the seeds of names and forms. It is dependent 
on Isvara. When the world is created, it remains non-different 


* Cp. Hume. 

■ VedantasiddhantaniuktavaJi 

SBS., ii. 3. 15. 


* Tattvapradipika, pp. 313-16. 
(Jivananda edition), pp. 78-81. 
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from Isvara. When it is destroyed, it remains in the form of 
seed-potentialities of names and forms, non-distinct from maya, 
the power of Isvara.^ The world is non -different from Isvara. 
It exists in an effect state (karyavastha) after creation. It 
exists in a causal state (karanavastha) after dissolution. It is 
the sphere of moral and religious life. Isvara creates empirical 
objects for the enjoyments and sufferings of the individual 
selves. He adapts the world (k§etra) to the moral deserts of 
the empirical selves (ksetrajna). It is the abode of the fruits 
of actions of creatures.^ The world is a moral order. Isvara is 
the Moral Governor. 

Isvara created ether (aka&), air, fire, water, and earth in 
due succession.® Aka& is one, infinite, imponderable, inert, 
and all-pervasive.'* Samkara rejects the view that akasa is a 
negative entity, the mere absence of obstruction. It is a posi- 
tive entity, which is inferred from the quality of sound.® It is 
not eternal as the Nyaya-Vaife§ika maintains. It is an effect 
of maya. Air is generated from ether ; fire, from air ; water, 
from fire ; and earth, from water.® Samkara recognizes the 
distinction between the subtle elements {suk§mabbuta) and the 
gross elements (mahabhuta) like the Samkhya. The Upani§ads 
mention the five subtle elements (tamnatra).^ Suresvara ex- 
plains the order of creation thus. From maya of Isvara, the 
matrix of unmanifest (avyakrta) names and forms, is generated 
the subtle essence of sound (febdatanmatra) . It is the subtle 
element of ether. It has the quality of sound only. The subtle 
element of air is generated from it. Its essence is touch. The 
subtle element of fire is generated from them. Its essence is 
coloiu-. The subtle element of water is generated from them. 
Its essence is taste. The subtle element of earth is generatd 
from them. Its essence is smell. Ether has sound. Air has 
sound and touch. Fire has sound, <ouch, and colour. Water 
has taste in addition to these. Eart# has smell in addition to 
these qualities. Gross elements are generated from the subtle 
elements by quintuplication (pancikarana) . Each subtle 

»SB., Ait. Up., i. 2. 

•SB.. Ait. Up., i. 3; SB.. Muvd. Up., iii. 1. 1. 

• SBS., ii. 3. 7. 

• PS.AH., pp. 85-86. Cp. Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 591. 

• SBS., ii. 2. 22, 24. • SBS., ii. 3. 8-13. 

• i>r. Up., iv. 8, SB. 
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element is divided into half. Each half is divided into four 
eqnal parts. Each half of a subtle element is combined with i 
of each of the other elements, and thus a gross element is 
produced. 

Gross ether = i ether essence (tanmatra)+f air essence + i 
fire essence + i water essence + i earth essence. 

Gross air=i air essence + i ether essence + i fire essence -t-i 
water essence + ^ earth essence. 

Gross fire = i fire essence + ^ ether essence + i air essence + 4 
water essence + 4 earth essence. 

Gross water =4 water essence + 4 ether essence + 4 
essence + 4 fire essence + 4 earth essence. 

Gross earth = 4 earth essence + 4 ether essence + 4 air 
essence + 4 fire essence + 4 water essence.* 


Saihkara recognizes triplication (trivrtkarana) mentioned in 
the Upani§ads. Triplication is the combination of the three 
subtle essences of earth, water, and fire. Ether and air cannot 
combine with the other elements.’® Gross fire =4 fire essence + 4 
water essence + 4 earth essence. Gross water =4 water essence + 4 
fire essence + 4 earth essence. Gross earth =4 earth essence + 4 
fire essence + 4 water essence. Thus the gross elements (maha- 
bhuta) are compound^ of the subtle elements (suksmabhiita) . 
“The Suksma Bhutas are forms of homogeneous and continu- 
ous matter, without any atomicity of structure ; the Mahabhutas 
are composite ; but even these are regarded as continuous, and 
without any atomic structiu-e. The Vedanta speaks of Anu not 
as an ultimate indivisible discrete constituent of matter, but 
as the smallest conceivable quantmn of matter.”® Gross ether has 
manifest sound ; gross air, sound and touch ; gross fire, sound, 
touch, and heat and light ; gross water, taste in addition to 
these qualities ; and gros% earth, smell in addition to these.® 
Suresvara ascribes these cpialities to the subtle elements. Sada- 
nanda ascribes them to the gross elements. The subtle elemMits 
possess them in an unmanifest condition. The gross elanraits 
possess them in a mamfest condition. The gross elements pro- 
duce the different kinds of substances by transformation (pari- 


2-10. VPB., pp. 356, 362. 

.1^’ o- 20; SB., Ch. Up., Vi. 3. 3. 

4 vs ■ „ i,' Philosophy, Vol. H, p. 592. n. 

VS., p. 41 ; SB., Pr. Up., vi. 4; SB., Hand. Up., ii. 1 3 
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ijama). “Matter is constantly undergwng change of state.”* 
The gross elements iwoduce compounds, which possess like quali- 
ties with the constituents ; or they produce compounds, which 
possess unlike qualities.* The cosmic system consisting of the 
fourteen worlds is composed of the gross elements with the excess 
of tamas in various forms of integration and disintegration.’ 
Isvara himself creates the subtle and gross elements out of his 
maya by volition.* In dissolution earth becomes water ; water, 
fire ; fire, air ; air, ; and akasa is reabsorbed in Isvara’s 

maya.’ 

The physical organism is made of all the five gross elements. 
It is the gross body (sthxHa sarfra). Its different constituents 
form different parts of the body. The chief prana, the cosmic 
life, which is the energy inherent in all natural forces, is a 
creation of Isvara. The prana is the energy inherent in the 
physical organism. It is neither air nor activity of the smise- 
organs. The organs of knowledge and the organs of action 
cannot produce the vital force of the organism as the Sainkhya 
holds. Life is a subtle physical force (adhyatmavasm) per- 
vading the organism. It is prior to the senses, and regulates 
the development of the organism.* It is subtle (apu) and per- 
vades the body.’ There are five vital forces, pra^, a-pSna, 
vyana, udana, and samana. Pra^ resides at the nasal cavity ; 
it regulates inspiration and expiration. Apana resides at the 
anus ; it helps evacuation. Vyana pervades the body ; it 
sustains the whole organism. Udana resides at the throat ; it 
has upward movement. Samana resides at the navel ; it digests 
and assimilates food and drink. The five vital forces arise frmn 
the five subtle elements collectively with the excess of rajas.' 
The five organs of knowledge (jnanendriya), ears, skin, eyes, 
tongue, and nose arise from the five subtje elements individually 
with the excess of sattva, which manifests objects. The five 
organs of action (karmendriya), vocal organ, hands, feet, ex- 
cretive organ, and generative organ arise from the subtle 
elements individually with the excess of rajas, whose function 

• PSAH., p. 89. Cp. Indian Philosophy, Vol. 11, p. 593. 

»PSAH., p. 90. ‘VS., 42; VPB., pp. 364-65. 

« SBS., ii. 3. 13. • SBS.. ii, 3. 14. 

• SBS., ii. 4. 9. PSAH., pp. 242-43. 

' SBS., ii. 4 13. 

• SBS., ii. 4. 12; VS., p. 18; VPB., pp. 359.61. 
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is activity.^ Tlie external sense-organs are physical (bhautika). 
There are four kinds of gross bodies, uterine (jarayuja), e.g., 
human and animal bodies ; born of eggs (andaja), e.g., bodies 
of birds and reptiles ; bom of moisture (svedaja), e.g., bodies 
of bugs and mosquitoes, and plant bodies (udbhijja). Plants 
have souls (k§etrajna). They are capable of suffering. They 
suffer the fruits of their demerits with their bodies.^ Animals 
have no intelligence ; they are miserable. Men have inteUi- 
gence and will ; they are partly happy and partly miserable. 
Gods are happy ; they have greater knowledge and power.’ 

Manas, buddhi, ahaihkara, and citta are the internal organs. 
Assimilation (samkalpa) and discrimination (vikalpa) are the 
functions of manas. Determination (ni&aya) is the function 
of buddhi. Self -sense (abhimana) is the function of ahamkara. 
Recollection (anusandhana) is the function of citta.* The 
internal organs also are physical ; they arise from the five subtle 
elements ■ collectively with the excess of sattva.® The subtle 
body (suk§ma sania) is composed of the five organs of know- 
ledge, the five organs of action, the five vital forces, and manas 
and buddhi. Citta and ahamkara are included in manas and 
buddhi. The subtle body is made of the five subtle elements. 
It clings to the jiva till it attains liberation. It helps it trans- 
migrate from one body to another.® The causal body (karana 
&rira) is the cause of the subtle body and the gross body. It 
is the individual nescience (ajnana), which is an appearance of 
the eternal consciousness (caitanyabhasa) . It is not ontologi- 
mlly existent, since it is destroyed by the knowledge of the 
Atman. It is not absolutely non-existent, since it is known by 
perception, and capable of fulfilling our practical purposes. 
It is not both existent and non-existent, since it is self-contra- 
dictory. It is not different from the Atman, which is the only 
reality. It is not non-different from it, since it deludes the 
jiva, and veils its real nature. It is not both different and non- 
different from the Atman, since it is self-contradictory. It is not 
divisible into parts, since it is not an effect. Nor is it indivisible 
and partless, since it is modified into the body, the senses. 
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manas and buddhi. Nor is it both divisible and indivisible, 
since it is self -contradictory. It is indefinable (anirvacaniya) . 
It is destroyed by the knowledge of the identity of the Atman 
with Brahman.^ The entire aggregate of effects and organs 
is of the nature of names and forms. They are assembled to 
serve the ends of individual selves.* Saihkara resolves all 
activity — ^physical, vital, and psychical — into modes of motion, 
subtle cosmic motion (sarvalokaparispanda) .* 

Sariikara recognizes the empirical reahty of the world. He 
recognizes different degrees of reahty in it. Though eternal 
and immutable Isvara is one, who is modified into the empiri- 
cal world, there are degrees of reality which manifest his 
powers in different degrees. He is immanent in all living 
creatures. But they can comprehend his powers in different 
degrees owing to different degrees of avidya perverting their 
minds (cittopadhivi&§ataratamya) The inorganic, organic, 
and psychic worlds are higher and higher stages through which 
Isvara reveals his nature.^ There is a gradual diminution of 
knowledge, power, and the like in the series of beings from 
men down to blades of grass. There is a gradually increasing 
manifestation of knowledge, power, and the hke in the series 
of beings from men up to Hiranyagarbha.' There are different 
degrees of manifestation of bliss in men, gandharvas, and gods.* 
Though Saiiikara recognizes different degrees of reality in the 
empirical world, he does not treat them as ontologically real. 
They have only relative or empirical reality. This important 
point must not be lost sight of. 

III. Theory of Knowledge 

24-. Higher Knowledge {Para Vidyd) and Lower 
Knowledge {Apard Vidyd) 

Samkara distinguishes between the ontological reality and 
the empirical reality. The former is known by true knowledge 
(vidya) or higher knowledge (para vidya). The latter is known 

» Paiiclkarana, 39-41 ; Pancikaranavivarana, Ch. S.S., 1923, pp 56-61 • 
SB., t&a Up., 8. 

*SB., Pr. Up., iv. 8; SB., Katha Up. li. 2. S. 

•PSAH., pp. 90-91. ‘SBS., i. 1. 12. 

•SB., Ait. Up. ‘SBS., i. 3. 30. 

'SB., Tah. Up., ii. 4. An Introduction to Advaita Philosophy, p, 113. 
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by false knowledge (avidya) or lower knowledge (apara vidya). 
Brahman is known by higher knowledge. It is trans-empirical 
subject-objectless consciousness. There is no distinction of the 
knower, the knowledge, and the known in it. It is not con- 
ditioned by space, time, and causality, which are empirical 
categories. The spatio-temporal world bound by causality is 
known by lower knowledge. It is known through the cate- 
gories of space, time, and causality by empirical knowledge. 
It involves the distinction of the knower and the known.* True 
knowledge (vidya) is intuition (anubhava), which is supra- 
intellectual integral experience (samyag dar&na). It is higher 
immediacy. False knowledge (avidya) is disctu-sive, intellectual 
knowledge. It is categorized, empirical, fragmentary know- 
ledge. Higher knowledge is absolute knowledge of identity. 
Tower knowledge is relative and pragmatic knowledge of 
difference. “ Though they are opposed to each other, relative 
knowledge is a step to absolute knowledge. Intellect is a means 
to intuition.* 

Brahman is the Atman. It is the eternal, universal, foun- 
dational knowledge. It is the reality underlying the empirical 
world and the ejnpirical selves. It cannot be known by sense- 
perception and intellectual knowledge. It can be known by 
higher knowledge or intuition. Tower knowledge is inadequate 
to grasp it. 

The Atman is the reality (satya). The empirical world 
including the body, the senses, and the internal organs, which 
is not-self (anatman), is ontologically unreal (anrta). But avidya 
impels the empirical self (jiva) to identify the Atman with the 
psychophysical organism. It leads to confusion (adhyasa) of 
the Atman wdth the not-self, the witness (visayin) writh the 
knowm object (visaya). Confusion consists in superimposition 
of the not-self (anatman) on the transcendental Self or Atman* 
and superimposition of the Atman on the not-self.* Avidya is 
the false knowledge of the self (Atman) in the mind-body aggre- 


Tuf- Jn^a-jfieya-jnatrbhedarahitam paramarthatattvadarSanam. S.B., 
K., iv. 1. ^ryam dvaitara tn’idya-vijrmbhatam. Ibid, iii. 43; i. 12. 
Sarvo*yaih laukiko, vaidika^a vyavaiiaro’ vidyavi§ya eva. ibid, ii. 
Mimd karmaphalalak^a^am satyam apek^ikam. SB., 

’3 SB., l)a Up., 11; S.B., Ma^i^. K., iii. 25. 

nratyagatmanyapyanatmadbyasah. SBS., i. 1 1 
Atmanatmanor itaretaradhyasah." SBS., i. 1. 1. 
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gate, which is not-self.’ Vidya is the true knowledge of the 
Atman as distinct from the mind-body aggregate. The Atman 
is the witness of all. It illumines the internal organ, which is 
the object of self-consciousness (ahampratyaya) . It is a known 
object or not-self (anatman). It is superimposed on the Atman. 
This confusion (adhyasa) is false knowledge. It is the cause 
of agency and enjosnnent. It is evident to all. It is beginning- 
less, endless, and natural.* It is endless in the sense, that it 
continues till true knowledge of the Atman is attained. False 
knowledge is destroyed by true knowledge of identity of the 
Atman with Brahman.® The Atman or Brahman is apprehended 
by integral experience.* It cannot be known by empirical 
knowledge. 

“It is not possible for ns to discover any true relation between the 
consciousness (drk) and the objects of consciousness (drsya). Conscious- 
ness must be admitted to have some kind of connection with the objects 
which it illnmines, for had it not been so, there could be any knowledge 
at any time irrespective of its connections with the objects. But it is not 
possible to imagine any kind of connection between (;onscionsness and 
Its objects, for it can neither be contact (samyoga) nor inherence.”' 


25. Scriptural Authority {Sruti}, Reason (Tarka), 
and Intuition (Anubhava) 

The knowledge of Brahman is first acquired from the scrip- 
ture (^ti), which is confirmed by reasoning (tarka), which 
culminates in intuition (anubhava) or integral experience 
(samyagdar&na). The scriptural authority is self-certifying. 
It bears testimony to the existence of Brahman. Hearing 
(Havana), reflection (manana), and meditation (nididhyasana) 
lead to intuitive apprehension of Brahman.* The scripture must 
be admitted to be the means of knowing Brahman.* Scripture 
reveals the nature of all objects like a lamp. It is like the 


* Dehadi§u anatmasn atmabuddhir avidya. SBS., i. 3, 2. 

* Ayam anadir ananto naisargiko’ dhyaso mithyapratyayarupah 
kartrtvabhoktrtvapravartakab sarvalokapratyak§ah. SBS., i. 1. 1. 

* Mithyajfianapayaica brahmatmaikyavijnanad bhavati. SBS., i. 1. 4. 

* Paramatmaivayaih samyagdarfianavi§ayabhutah. SBS., i. 3. 13. 

* HEP., Vol. I, 1922, pp. 447-48. C^. Indian Philosophy, Vol II 
1927, pp. 5044)5. 

•SBS., i. 1. 2, 4; ii. 1_. 4. 

' Sastrapramanakaih brahma abhyupagantavyam. SBS., i. 1. 4. 
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omniscient Being. Brahman or Isvara is the cause of Sruti.* 
The identity of the Atman with Brahman cannot be known by 
any other means than the scripture.* The knowledge of 
Brahman is the result of reflection on the meaning of the scrip-^ 
tural texts regarding it. It cannot be derived from inference 
and the other means of knowledge.® The scripture is authori- 
tative because it embodies intuition. Its authoritativeness is 
independent of other conditions. The identity of the Atman 
with Brahman can be known by intuition due to meditation 
(ariajnana) It is apprehended by yogic intuition.® Thus an 
individual passes from implicit faith in authority to personal 
freedom of reason and intuition. The Sruti is authoritative 
because it embodies intuition of the absolute reality.^ 

But Samkara does not abjure reason. He subordinates 
reason to the scripture. Hearing (sravana) must be followed 
by reflection (manana). Reflection includes reason (tarka). But 
mere reasoning ungrounded in faith in the scripture cannot lead 
to realization of the Atman. Reasoning in conformity udth the 
scripture is conducive to the intuition of Brahman, and there-, 
fore should be employed.® Reason unaided by the scripture 
never leads to absolute truth ; it deludes us.® Inference in 
harmony with the scripture is a valid means of knowledge of 
the ontological reality. Reason must be admitted to be auxiliary 
to the scriptme.^® In matters which can be known from the 
scripture mere reasoning cannot be relied on. Reasonings in- 
dependent of the scriptme depend upon theoretical speculations 
of individuals, since speculations are unrestricted and devoid 
of proper foimdation.^® Specvdations of a feeble intellect are 
disproved by those of a strong intellect, and these, in their 
turn, are disproved by speculations of a stronger intellect. They 
never come to rest. The profound absolute truth, which leads 
to liberation, cannot be iirferred without the authority of the 

*SBS., i. 1. 3. ‘SBS., :. 1. 4. 

• SBS., i. 1. 2. 

* Vedasya hi iurapek?am svarthe pramanyam. SBS., ii. 1. 1. 

‘SBS., i. 1. 30. ‘SBS., Hi. 2. 24. 

S. K. Das : The System of the Vedanta, Ch. I. 

.. * Srntyanngyhita eva hy atra tarko’ anubhavangatvena aSriyate. SBS., 

i* tarkasya vipralambhakatvam darsayi§yati. SBS., U. 1. 6. 

11 “ sahayatvena tarkasya abhyupetatvat. SBS., i. 1. 2. 

11 apratisthitah, ntprek§aya nirahknsatvat. SBS., ii- 
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scripture.* Scriptural knowledge leads to perfect knowledge. 
It is of one kind, since it is determined by its object'. Brahman 
is self-existent and eternal. So the perfect knowledge of it is 
identical.* But discursive Imowledge is never uniform. Rational 
speculations come into conflict with one another. Divergent 
intellectual knowledge caimot yield perfect knowledge (samyag 
jnana). But the Vedas are eternal. The knowledge produced 
by them is the same in all times and places. Its validity can- 
not be disproved by speculators at any time. So the knowledge 
derived from the Upanisads is perfect knowledge (samyag 
jnana).* Perfect knowledge culminates in perfect intuition 
(samyag dar&na) of Brahman.'* Reasoning which follows the 
scripture can prove the existence of conscious Brahman or 
Isvara as the material cause and the efficient cause of the world.* 
But reasoning cannot prove the existence of indeterminate 
Brahman, which is inscrutable. It can be known from the scrip- 
ture only.* ^ 

The perfect intuition of Brahman is integral experience 
(anubhava). It is the immediate intuition of Brahman (brahma- 
sak§atkara).* It annuls avidya, and reveals the nature of 
Brahman. It does not depend upon the act of a person. It 
depends upon the existence of Brahman, which is apprehended 
by it. Brahman reveals itself to intuitional consciousness.* 
Saihkara cannot be branded as a subjectivist. He makes know- 
ledge depend upon its object, which exists in itself. Brahman 
is not an object of activity. The scripture does not prove it to 
be an object. Scriptrual knowledge annuls the difference 
imagined by avidya. It removes the distinction of the knower, 
the known, and knowledge. Brahman is not an object, but it 
is the inner self.* Knowledge of duality depends upon intellect. 


• Na hidam atigambhiram bhavayathatmyarfa mnktinibandhanam 
agamam aatarena ntprek^itnin api sakyam. SBS., ii. I. 11. 

• Tat samvag jnanam ekarfipam, vastntaatratvat. SBS., ii. 1. 11. 

*SBS., ii.' 1. 11. 

• Annbhavavasanam brahmavijnanain. SBS._, ii. 1. 4. 

“ AgamannsaritarkavaSena cetanam brahma jagatah karapam prokrtiS 
ca. SBS., ii. 1. 11. 

• Srutyavagahyam eva idam atigambhiram param brahma, na tark.nva- 
gahyam. SBS., ii. 1. 31. 

’ BhSmati, SBS., i. 1. 2. 

• Na pnrn§avyaparatantra brahmavidya, vastntantraiva. SBS., i. 1. 4. 

• Pratyagatmatvena avijayataya pratipSd^ad avidyakalpitam vedya- 
Teditrve^nabhedam apanayati. SBS., i. 1. 4. 
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Intellectual knowledge involves the distinction of subject and 
object. Brahman is one and non-dual. It is known by perfect 
intuition. Intuition is the knowledge of identity or unity. It 
annuls the intellectual knowledge of duality. Isvara can be 
known by meditation. It involves the duality of the deity and 
the devotee. But Brahman is non-dual. It can be realized by 
intuition.* Intellect doubts, reflects, and investigates. It can- 
not yield absolutely certain knowledge. Valid knowledge is 
determined by its object. Perfect knowledge of Brahman is 
determined by its real object.* Intellect gives knowledge of 
plurality. Intuition gives knowledge of unity. Intellect gives 
false knowledge. Intuition gives right knowledge. False know- 
ledge destroys right knowledge.* Vidya results in integral ex- 
perience.^ Integral experience is intuitional consciousness of 
the identity of the Atman.® The perfect knowledge of Brahman 
is non-different from its object, the ontological reality. The 
Atman or Brahman reveals itself to intuitional consciousness, 
which is immediate and indeterminate.* The intuition is eternal 
(aja). Brahman is eternal (aja). When avidya is annulled, 
intuition of Brahman shines forth. The Atman reveals itself to 
itself. Intellectual knowledge is determinate (savikalpa). 
Intuition is indeterminate (avikalpa). Intellect knows the real 
through the empirical categories. Intuition knows it without 
categories and determinations, (vikalpa). When the mind 
transcends its limits and becomes supramental, it apprehends 
the non-dual reality.’ The reality is revealed to the perfectly 
restrained (niruddha) mind. When the seeds of avidya, the 
potencies of attachment and aversion are exterminated, the mind 
is perfectly restrained. The completely restrained mind purged 
of all taint of avidya itself becomes non-dual Brahman.® In 
intuitional consciousness the mind is identified with Brahman. 


*S^., i. h 4; SB., Maud. K., iii. 1. 

* Vikalpanas tu puru^abuddliyapek^^ ; na vastuyathatmyajfiaiiam 
pnrnjabuddhyapeksam, va-stutantram eva tat. Brahmavijnanam api vasta- 
tantram eva. bhntavastnvi§ayatvat. SBS., i. K 2. 

’SBS., ii. l._ 14; iv. 1, 19; SB., Mand. K., iii. 17. 

* Atinbhavarfidham eva vidyaphalam. SBS., iii. 4. 15. 

. ^*™®*^®tvabn4dhir eva samyag darSanam. SB., Hand- K., iii. 17. 

jnanam paramarthasata brahmana abhismam. SB., 

Maijd. K., HI. 33. 

31 amanibhave dvaitam aopalabhyate. SB., Maad K., iii. 

VkT?- Yogacara and Nagarjuna. . .v 
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Integral experience (samyag dar&na) is the immediate intuition 
of the identity of the Atman in all beings. It is the vision of 
God in the entire universe and the self. It is the intuition of 
indeterminate Brahman in the empirical world. It is the ex- 
perience of many as rooted in one Brahman.^ It is the realiza- 
tion of the non-dual Atman.^ 

26. Truth. 

Samkara regards the distinction of the knower (pramatr), 
the known (prameya), and the means of knowledge (pramapa) 
as empirical. All empirical life depends upon this distinction. 
The Atman, which is irrelative, cannot be the knower. The 
knower being non-existent, there can be no means of know- 
ledge.’ All pramanas result in the knowledge of the identity 
of the Atman with Brahman. When the non-dual Atman is 
known, the distinction of the knower and the means of know- 
ledge vanishes.* Saihkara recognizes non-contradiction (abadhi- 
tatva) as the test of truth. The knowledge of the non-dual 
Atman is valid, since it is not contradicted.® Vacaspati defines 
truth as uncontradicted, novel, and undoubted knowledge.® 
Dharmarajadhvarindra defines truth as novel, uncontradicted 
knowledge of an object.' Novelty is the given element in know- 
ledge. . It was not acquired already. Harmony or coherence is 
the test of truth. Saifakara emphasizes this idealistic test of 
truth. But he recognizes correspondence and practical efficiency 
also as tests of truth. Correspondence is the realistic test. 
Practical efficiency is the pragmatic test. The truth of the know- 
ledge of objects depends upon them. Perception, inference, 
and the other pramanas depend upon their objects for their 
validity. Correspondence is the test of empirical truth.® Valid 


•SBG., V. 7; X. 10; xiii. 26, 30. 

• Advaitatmadarsanam samyagdarSanam. Ibid, xviii. 20 ; iv. 24, 26, 
33, 34, 37, 41, 42; v. 7, 9, 25-27; vi. 1, 32; viii. 11; x. 10; xii. 2, 12; 
xiii, 2, 18, 26, 28, 30; xiv. 18; xviii. 20, 50, 66. The Nature o/ Self, 
pp. 341-52. 

•SBS., i. 1. 1. . *SBS., i. 1. 4. 

• Na ceyam avagatir bhrantih badhakantarabhavat. SBS., ii. 1. 14. 

• Abadhitanadhigatasandigdhabodhajanakatvam hi pramapatvani pra- 
ma^apam. Bkamatt, SBS., i. 1. 4. 

' Anadhigatabadhitarthavi§ayajnanatvani. VPB., p. 20. 

•SBS., i. 1. 4. 
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knowledge is produced by the means of knowledge, which 
has for its object the real nature of an existent object. 
It cannot be made or unmade by the empirical self. 
It is determined by the object. It does not depend upon the 
command of the self. The knowledge which corresponds with 
the real nature of its object is valid.* Correspondence is the 
test of absolute truth also. Brahman ought to be known by 
valid knowledge because it is the highest Good." The know- 
ledge of Brahman is valid," because it corresponds with its real 
nature. Integral experience is determined by the real nature 
of Brahman. The scripture gives the knowledge of Brahman. 
It dispels avidya. Though the validity of the scripture is self- 
certifying, it can be known by the pragmatic test of its fruitful 
consequence. Dharmarajadhvarindra defines valid knowledge 
as uncontradicted knowledge of an object or as the knowledge 
of an object as it really is, which is conducive to fruitful activity.® 
This definition applies to apprehension and recollection alike. It 
recognizes correspondence, practical efficiency, and coherence as 
tests of truth. Error or illusion will be discussed in the next 
section. 

Dharmarajadhvarindra recognizes intrinsic validity (svatah 
pramanya) of knowledge as to its origin and knowledge. Validity 
of knowledge arises from the general conditions of knowledge 
untainted by deficiencies. It is not due to special proficiencies 
(guna) as the Naiyayika maintains. It is directly known by 
the Winess Self (sak§in), which apprehends the knowledge. It 
IS not known from adventitious conditions. Invalid knowledge 
arises from the general conditions of knowledge vitiated by 
deficiencies. It is due to extraneous conditions (paratah apra- 
manya). It is known from fruitless activity prompted by it.* 


vastntantram. SBS., i. 1. 2. 
tantratfi yatliayastnvi§ayam ca, na hi tat purusa- 
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27. The Pramdnas 

Samkara recognizes perception, inference, scriptural testi- 
mony,^ comparison,® presumption, and non-apprekension as the 
sources of valid knowledge.® Dharmarajadhvarindra also 
enmnerates six kinds of pramanas, which yield empirical truth.* 

(1) Perception - — ^There is one eternal consciousness. It is 
Brahman. When it is determined by the internal organ (antah- 
karana), it is called the subject-consciousness (pramatr- 
caitanya). The empirical self (jiva) is the subject-consciousness. 
When the eternal consciousness is determined by mental modes, 
it is called the knowledge-consciousness (pramana-caitanya). 
When it is determined by an empirical object, it is called the 
object-consciousness (vi§ayacaitanya). In external perception 
the mind goes out to an empirical object through a sense-organ, 
and is modified into its form. This mental mode assuming the 
form of the object is called vptti. So the knowledge-conscious- 
ness (pramapa-caitanya) or consciousness determined by the 
mental mode coincides with the object-consciousness (vi§aya- 
caitanya). There is identification of the apprehending mental 
mode with the object. The mental mode conforms to the 
empirical object. The mental order conforms to the given order. 
In external perception the mental mode and the object occupy 
the same position in space. This mark distinguishes perception 
from inference. “In inference, the mind only thinks of the 
inferred object but does not go out to meet it. In perception 
the given element and its interpretation are welded together in 
a unity, while in inference they are kept distinct.”® The per- 
ceptive process and the object occupy the same point of time. 
They occupy the present time. The memory of pleasure is not 
perception. Memory is a present mental mode. But pleasure 
remembered is past. The apprehending mental mode and the 
apprehended object occupy different time-positions. The object 
should be capable of being perceived. Fitness (yogyatva) for 
being perceived is a mark that distinguishes perception from 
scriptural testimony, which apprehends supersensible objects like 
merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma). In the bare perception 


*SBS., iii. I. 11. *SB., MtUKj. Up., i. 2. 12. 

* SB., Br. Up., iii. 3. I. * VPB., p. 38. 

* K. C. Bhattacharya : Studies in Vedantism, C. U., 1909, p. 54 . 
Cp. Indian Philosophy, Vol. H, 1K7, p. 489. 
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of an object there is only identification of the knowledge- 
consciousness (pramana-caitanya) with the object-consciousness 
(vi§aya-caitanya) . But in the perception of the object as object 
there is not only identification of the knowledge-consciousness 
(pramana-caitanya) with the object-consciousness {vi§aya- 
caitanya) but also identification of the knowledge-consciousness 
(pramana-caitanya) with the subject-consciousness (pramatf- 
caitanya). The apprehending mental mode is referred to the 
empirical self and identified with it.* In internal perception of 
pleasure the apprehending mental mode is identified with the 
mental mode of pleasure, or the knowledge-consciousness 
(pramana-caitanya) coincides with the object-consciousness 
(vi§aya-caitanya) . 

Perception is indeterminable (nirvikalpa) or determinate 
(savikalpa). Indeterminate perception is non-relational appre- 
hension, ‘That thou art’. This verbal knowledge is indeter- 
minate perception. There is no subject-predicate relation in it. 
Determinate perception is relational apprehension. ‘I know the 
jar’. This is determinate perception. There is subject-predicate 
relation in it. Perception is either sensuous or non-sensuous. 
Perception through the sense-organs is sensuous. Mental per- 
ception is non-sensuous, since the manas is not a sense-organ. 
In sensuous perception the mind goes out to an external object 
through a sense-organ, and is modified into its form. In mental 
perception the mind does not go out to an object. Mental modes 
of pleasure, pain, and the like are perceived in it. Perception, 
again, refers to an object (jneya) or a cognition (jnapti). An 
object is perceived through the medium of a mental mode (vptti). 
A cognition is directly perceived by the self without an inter- 
vening mental mode. Perception is, again, divided into percep- 
tion of the Witness Self {jivasak§in) and perception of the Divine 
Witness (i^varasak§in). The eternal consciousness (Brahman) 
limited by the internal organ is the jiva. When it is conditioned 
by the internal organ, it is the jivasaksin. The eternal con- 
ciousness limited by maya is I^ara. When it is conditioned by 
maya, it is Kvarasak§in.® 

Error or Illusion . — ^In the illusory perception ‘this is silver’ 
the visual organ perverted by a defect comes into contact with 
a nacre, and generates a mental mode in the form of ‘this- 


’ IPP., p. 129. 
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conscioiisness’. The consciousness of ‘this’ is perception. There 
is identification of ‘this-consciousness’ with the knowledge- 
consciousness and the subject-consciousness. The mental mode 
goes out through the visual organ to the bright object (‘this’), 
and is modified into its form. This is perceptive process. Then 
avidya in the form of nacre in the object-consciousness which 
is identified with the subject-consciousness, is transformed into 
the objective illusory silver and the subjective illusion of silver 
with the aid of the impression of silver revived by the perception 
of brightness, which is common to the nacre and the silver, and 
a defect in the visual organ. The illusory silver, which is a 
modification of avidya, exists in ‘this-consciousness’ subsisting 
in avidya. All effects are modifications of avidya, and subsist 
in it. The consciousness of ‘this’ is valid perception. The con- 
sciousness of ‘silver’ is a memory image. But illusion fuses them 
into a unitary psychosis, which is perceptual. Illusory silver 
has illusory reality (pratibhasika satta), while real silver has 
empirical reality (vyavaharika satta). Illusion is contradicted 
by right perception.^ Illusory silver is neither existent nor 
non-existent, but indefinable (anirvacaniya) . The Advaita 
Vedanta advocates the theory of Anirvacanlyakhyati. 

The Madhyamika maintains that in an illusion a non- 
existent thing {e.g.j silver) is apprehended as existent. This 
doctrine is called Asatkhyati. An illusion without foimdation 
in an object is not possible. The illusion of an imaginary city 
has its foimdation in the sky. An illusion without any sub- 
strate is inconceivable. An absolutely non-existent thing can- 
not be apprehended as existent. The Sunya cannot be the sub- 
strate of the illusion of silver. If* it were so, the illusion would 
be apprehended as ‘the Sunya is silver’, and not as ‘this is silver’. 
Further, when the illusion is sublated, the Sunya would be 
apprehended. But it is not apprehended. So the doctrine of 
Asatkhyati is not tenable.^ 

The Yogacara maintains that in an illusion a subjective idea 
is apprehended as an external object. There are no external 
objects. There are only ideas (vijnana). The internal idea of 
silver appears to be a real external object. This doctrine is 
called Atmakhyati. The Sautrantika ascribes perception to foim 

‘VPB., pp. 121-37; IPP., pp. 282-83. 
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causes. The auxiliary cause (sahakari pratyaya), e.g., light, 
is the cause of distinctness of perception. It is not the cause 
of the perception of silver. The dominant cause (adhipati 
pratyaya), &.g., the eye, is the cause of visual perception. It is 
not the cause of the perception of silver. The imjnediately 
preceding cause (samanantara pratyaya), e.g., the immediately 
antecedent cognition, is not the cause of an illusion. The antece- 
dent cognition of a jar cannot produce the cognition of silver. 
An external object (alambana pratyaya) is not the cause of the 
illusion of silver, since the Vijnanavadin denies the existence of 
external objects. If the cognition of silver be said to be due to 
the impression (samskara) of it, the impression is either per- 
manent or momentary. If it is permanent, the Buddhist doctrine 
of momentariness is undermined. If it is momentary, the 
momentary impression being known, it contradicts the doctrine 
of the existence of mere cognitions (vijnanamatravada) . If the 
illusion of silver be said to be a cognition of silver in the series 
of beginningless cognitions, appearing to be an external object, 
is the silver unproduced or produced ? If it were unproduced, 
the illusory cognition of silver would not be apprehended as an 
emergent cognition. If it is produced, it is produced by an 
external object or a cognition. It cannot be produced by an 
external object, since it does not exist. It cannot be produced 
by a pme cognition, since it is of the nature of liberation. If it 
is said to be produced by an impme cognition due to a vitiated 
cause, either the cogmtion of the cause itself apprehends illusory 
silver or some other cognition apprehends it. The cause and 
the effect are momentary, and exist at different times, so the 
antecedent cogmtion of the cause cannot perceive the succeeding 
illusory silver. Some other pure cognition cannot apprehend 
illusory silver. If it could, any cognition would apprehend any 
object. If some other impure cognition apprehends it, it is 
either produced by silver or not produced by it. If it is pro- 
duced by silver, silver must exist as an external object, since 
it prompts activity. If it is not produced by silver, it cannot 
apprehend silver, since that is the object of a cognition, which 
imparts its form to it. So silver cannot be apprehended in the 
Illusion of silver. The doctrine of Atmakhyati is not tenable.^ 
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Prabhakara advocates the doctrine of Akhyati or Viveka- 
khs^ti. He maintains that in the illusion ‘this is silver’ there 
are two cognitions, the perception of ‘this’ and the recollection 
of ‘silver’, that there is non-apprehension (akhyati) of the dis- 
tinction (viveka) between them, and that non-discrimination 
between the given element and the ideal element due to obscura- 
tion of memory (smrtipramosa) constitutes the illusion. Prabha- 
kara maintains that all apprehension is valid, and that there is 
no logical error. Truth depends on practical efSciency. Krror 
depends on practical inefficiency. A cognition in itself is valid. 
But if it prompts fruitless activity, it is invalid. In cognitions 
as such there is no error. ^ Vidyarapya criticizes the Prabhakara 
doctrine of Akhyati. What is non-apprehension (akhyati) ? It 
is either mere absence of apprehension, or cognition of a person 
seeking one object prompting activity in respect of another 
object, or cognition of many objects as undistinguished from 
one another. On the first view, there would be illusion in deep 
sleep only, and there would be no illusion in waking and dream. 
On the second view, there would be no illusion where there is 
no activity owing to quick sublation or laziness. On the third 
view, distinction, the counter-entity of non-distinction, is either 
apprehension of difference (bhedagraha) or non-apprehension of 
non-difference (abhedagraha) . It is not apprehension of differ- 
ence, since in the illusion ‘this is silver’ there is apprehension of 
difference between the general (samanya) and the particular 
(vi&sa), and therefore there caimot be non-distinction between 
them. It is not non-apprehension of non-difference, since there 
is apprehension of difference, and consequently, there is no non- 
apprehension of non-difference, and therefore there can be no 
non-distjnction. The Prabhakara urges that non-discrimination 
(aviveka) is non-apprehension of non-relation (asamsargagraha), 
and that illusion consists in not cognizing the presentation of 
‘this’ and the memory image of ‘silver’ to be non-related. Non- 
apprehension of non-relation cannot be as between apprehension 
and memory, since in that case ‘I am a man’ would not be an 
illusion. But, in fact, it is an illusion, in which there is non- 
apprehension of non-relation between two apprehensions. Non- 
apprehension of non-relation cannot be as between any two 
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things, since in that case ‘the cloth is white’ would be an illusion 
as there is non-apprehension of non-relation in it, while it is a 
valid cognition. Non-apprehension of non-relation cannot be 
as between two things devoid of knowledge of relation, since it 
involves the same defect. Therefore the doctrine of Akhyati 
is not tenable.^ 

The Naiyayika and the Bhatta Mimariisaka maintain that in 
the illusion ‘this is silver’ there is misapprehension of nacre as 
silver. They advocate the doctrine of Anyathakhyati. One 
object, e.g., ‘nacre’ is apprehended as otherwise (anyatha) i.e., 
as ‘silver’ w’hich exists in some other place. Vidyaranya asks 
whether otherwiseness belongs to the cognition, or to the result, 
or to the object. If it belongs to the cognition, the cognition of 
silver has for its basis or object nacre. Then, is the nacre the 
object of the cognition of silver, because it imparts its form to 
the cognition, or because it is the object of activity prompted 
by the cognition? The first alternative is tmtenable. Nacre 
cannot impart its form to the cognition of silver. The second 
alternative also cannot be maintained. The perception of a tiger 
prompts the use of a sword. But the sword is not the object 
of the cognition of a tiger. Otherwiseness cannot belong to the 
result or manifestation, which is common to valid knowledge 
and illusion. There is no difference in the manifestation brought 
about by valid knowledge and illusion. Otherwiseness cannot 
belong to the object. Is otherwiseness in the object identity of 
nacre with silver? Or is it transformation of nacre into silver? 
If it is identity of nacre with silver, is there absolute difference 
between them, or difference and non-difference? They caimot 
be absolutely different, since absolutely different things cannot 
be identical. They cannot be different and non-differejit, since 
in that case ‘this is silver’ would not be an illusion like the 
cognition ‘the cow is short-homed’. If nacre is modified into 
silver, there can be no sublation. Therefore the doctrine of 
Anyathakhyati is untenable.* 


‘VPS., pp. 28-29. 
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(2) Inference . — Inference is produced by the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance (vyapti) of the middle term with me 
major term as such. The knowledge of vyapti is its instrumental 
cause (karana) . The residual impression of it is the intermediate 
function (vyapara) which generates inference. The Nyaya 
regards the knowledge of the existence of the probans, pervaded 
by the probandum, in the subject of inference (tritiyalingapara- 
mar&) as the instrumental cause (karana) of inference. But the 
Advaita Vedanta does not regard it as a cause of inference, fer 
less an instrumental cause. Vyapti is the co-existence of the 
middle term and the major term in all the substrata of the 
middle term. It is known by observation of concomitance of the 
middle term with the major term, and non-observation of their 
non-concomitance. The nmnber of instances is not material 
■ to inference. Concomitance may be observed once or many 
times. Observation of concomitance only is the ground of in- 
ference. Vyapti does not depend upon the agreement in absence 
between the middle term and the major term. Inference is of 
one kind. It is Anvayi. It depends upon the agreement in 
presence between the middle term and the major term. It is 
founded on their positive concomitance. It is not Kevalanvayi 
like the inference ‘this , pot is knowable, because it is nameable’. 
The Navya Nyaya calls it a Kevalanvayi inference, because there 
is no agreement in absence (vyatirekavyapti) between the middle 
term (e.g., ‘nameable’) and the major term {e.g., ‘knowable’). 
Concomitance between ‘not-nameable’ and ‘not-knowable’ can- 
not be ascertained, because the terms do not stand for existents. 
“According to Vedanta, there is no Kevalanvayi inference ; as 
Brahman is the constant ground of all differenced reality, the 
negation of all things is existent.”^ All attributes abide in 
Brahman, since every attribute is the counter-entity (pratiyogi) 
of its absolute negation (atyantabhava) , though Brahman is 
devoid of attributes. There is absolute negation of all attributes 
in Brahman. There is no Anvaya-vyatireki inference, which is 
said to be based on agreement in presence and agreement in 
absence between the middle term and the major term, since 
knowledge of vyatirekavyapti, agreement in absence, is not a 
cause of inference. There is no Kevalavyatireki inference, since 
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knowledge of negative concomitance of the absence of the major 
term and the absence of the middle term cannot generate in- 
ference. ‘Where there is no fire, there is no smoke.’ 'This is 
vyatirekavyapti. Concomitance of the absence of fire and the 
absence of smoke cannot produce the inference of the existence 
of fire from the existence of smoke. What is called Kevalavya- 
tireki inference is presumption (arthapatti) . Thus the Advaita 
Vedanta rejects the three kinds of inference, Kevalanvasd, Keva- 
lavyatireki, and Anvaya-vyatireki, recognized by the Navya 
Nyaya. There are two kinds of inference, inference for oneself 
(svartha) and inference for others (parartha). The former is 
generated by the impression of vyapti. The latter consists of 
three members only, proposition (pratijna), reason (hetu), and 
example (udaharana), or example, application (upanaya), and 
conclusion (nigamana). Three members can show vyapti and 
existence of the middle term in the subject of inference. The 
two other members of the Nyaya syllogism are redundant.* 
The Nyaya states a demonstrative syllogism thus : (1) ‘The 
mountain is fiery (pratijna). (2) Because it is smoky (hetu). 

(3) Whatever is smoky, is fiery, as the kitchen (udaharana). 

(4) The mountain is smoky (upanaya). (5) Therefore, it is fiery 
(nigamana).’ The Advaita Vedanta agrees with the Mimaihsa in 
advocating the three-membered syllogism.^ 

(3) Comparison (upamdna ). — Comparison is the means of 
the knowledge of similarity. A person, who has perceived a 
cow in a town, goes to a forest, and perceives a wild cow. He 
has an apprehension ‘this animal is similar to a cow’ owing to 
the intercourse of his eyes with the animal. Then he has an 
apprehension ‘my cow is similar to this animal’. This knowledge 
of similarity of a cow with a wild cow is acquired by comparison. 
The knowledge of similarity existing in a wild cow with a co^ 
(gavayanisthagosadrsyajnana) is the instrumental cause (karana). 
The knowledge of similarity existing in a cow with a wild cow 
(goni§thagavayasadrsyajnana) is the result. This knowledge of 
similarity cannot be acquired from perception, since the cow is 
not present to the eyes. Nor can it be acquired from inference, 
since similarity existing in a wild cow. with a cow cannot serve 
as a mark of inference (lihga) as follows : ‘My cow is similar to 
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this wild cow ; because she is the correlate of similarity existing 
in this wild cow ; whatever is the correlate of similarity with 
another thing is similar to it, as Caitra, the correlate of similarity 
existing in Maitra, is similar to Maitra.’ The Advaita Vedanta 
contends that the reason or mark (linga) must exist in the minor 
term (pakfa), but that the reason ‘similarity existing in a wild 
cow with a cow’ does not exist in the minor term ‘my cow’. 
Therefore, it cannot prove the existence of the major term 
‘similarity existing in my cow with a wild cow’. Therefore the 
knowledge of similarity existing in my cow with a wild cow 
cannot be acquired from inference. It is acquired from compari- 
son, which is neither perception nor inference, but a distinct 
means of valid knowledge.^ A presented suggests its similar B. 
Then we have the knowledge that A is similar to B. The simi- 
larity of B with A is apprehended (anubhavasiddha) . It is not 
inferred through the function of vyapti. It is not perceived, 
since A alone is perceived.® 

The Advaita Vedanta view of comparison is similar to the 
Mimamsa view. Kumarila and Prabhakara regard comparison 
as the knowledge of similarity of a jierceived object {e.g., a wild 
cow) in a remembered object (e.g., a cow'). Comparison is the 
knowledge of similarity of the remembered cow with a perceived 
wild cow. It depends upon the knowdedge of similarity of the 
wild cow with the cow.® The Nyaya, on the other hand, holds 
that comparison is the knowledge of similarity of an unfamiliar 
object (e.g., a wild cow) with a familiar object (e.g., a cow).* 

(4) Presumption (arthdpatti ) . — “Arthapatti is the supposi- 
tion of the premises, reason, or cause from the conclusion, con- 
sequence, or effect. It is like the framing of a hypothesis from 
given facts.”® It is the assumption (apatti) of a fact (artha) to 
account for another inexplicable fact. The postulation of a 
hypothesis to explain the inexplicable fact is called arthapatti. 
It is presumption, postulation, or implication. The knowledge 
of the fact to be explained (upapadyajnana) is the instrumental 
cause (karapa). The knowledge of the fact that explains (upa- 


* VPB., ch. iii. 

* Studies in Vedantism, pp. 62-63. The System of Vcdantic Thought 
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padakajfiana) is the result (phala). A person is known not to 
eat in the day time, and yet gets stout. His stoutness is to be 
explained (upapadya). It cannot be explained without postu- 
lating his eating at night. In the absence of his eating at night 
his stoutness cannot be explained. Eating at night explains 
the unintelligible fact (upapadaka). This assumption (kalpana) 
of a hypothesis is called (arthapatti) . It is the supposition of a 
cause. The effect is given. The cause is assumed.^ 

The Advaita Ved^ta agrees with Kumarila’s view that 
arthapatti is assumption of some unperceived fact to account for 
some inconsistency in perceived facts. ^ Prabhakara maintains 
that there must be an element of doubt as to the truth of the 
two inconsistent facts perceived. Presumption removes the 
element of doubt. We know that a person is alive, and perceive 
his absence from his house. This perception generates a doubt 
whether he is alive or dead. The doubt is removed by the 
presumption of his living somewhere else.® This view is wrong. 
If the person’s living be doubtful, his going out of his house 
cannot be assruned. If his living is certain, then only the 
presumption is made. 

Presmnption cannot be regarded as an inference, since the 
universal major premise cannot be based on positive con- 
comitance (anvayavyapti) . Negative concomitance (vyatire- 
kavyapti) is not admitted by the Advaita Vedanta. The 
Kevalavyatireki inference based on negative concomittance is 
nothing but presumption.* 

(5) N on-apprehension {anupalabdh i). — ^Non-existence 
(abhava) is known by non-apprehension or non-cognition. It 
cannot be known by the other pramanas. Non-apprehension is 
the tmique pramana which cognizes negation or non-existence.* 
The non-existence of a jar on the ground is known by non- 
apprehension. When the jar is removed from the groimd, we 
perceive the ground, the locus (adhikarana) of the non-existence 
of the jar, but we do not perceive the non-existence itself. We 
know the non-existence by non-apprehension. Though the locus 
of non-existence is perceived, the non-existence itself is not per- 
ceived. “The percept of the locus, minus that thing, is there- 
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fore the percept of the minusness or abhava.”^ Non-existence 
is known by non-apprehension. It can never be known by per- 
ception. The perceptive process is directed only to the locus 
of the non-existence, but not to the non-existence itself. The 
non-existence is known "by appropriate non-apprehension 
(yogyanupaladbhi) . The object of abhava must be capable of 
being perceived. The object, which is absent, must be fit for 
being perceived. If it is not capable of being perceived, its non- 
existence cannot be known by non-apprehension. A jar is cap- 
able of being perceived. If the jar had been present, it would 
have been perceived. Merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) 
are supersensible. They cannot be perceived. So their non- 
existence cannot be known by non-apprehension. The thing 
that is absent, must be of the same order of reality as its locus 
which is perceived. The negation must not be absolute nega- 
tion, but it must be the negation of something perceptible.^ 
Prabhakara maintains that the non-existence of a thing is 
non-different from its bare locus (adhikarana) . The non-exist- 
ence of a jar on the ground is nothing but the bare grotmd. 
When we perceive a jar on the ground, we perceive the ground 
as related to the existence of the ja?. But when the jar is 
absent, we perceive the bare ground only.® The Samkhya also 
holds that non-existence of a thing is identical with its bare 
locus.* Perception of the mere locus is erroneously called non- 
apprehension. Perception of the bare ground is a positive cogni- 
tion. It is not non-cognition. The Advaita Vedanta, like 
Kumarila, contends that if the non-existence of a jar on the 
groimd were identical with the bare ground, it would be per- 
ceived even when the jar is present on the ground.® The 
Advaita Vedanta regards non-existence as non-different from 
its locus. It considers the world-appearance to be non-different 
from Brahman, its locus. But it maintains that non-existence is 
known by non-apprehension, and that it is not known by the 
perception of its locus. But the author of Veddntaparibhaqa 
admits the four kinds of non-existence, prior non-existence, 
posterior non-existence, mutual non-existence, and absolute non- 
existence recognized by the Nyaya-Vai&§ika. The Naiyayika 


* Studies in Vedantism, p. 68. * Studies in Vedantism, p 69 
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advocates the adjectival theory of non-existence. He considers 
non-existence to be an attribute of the locus. The ground is 
qualified by the non-existence of a jar. The non-existence of 
the jar on the ground is perceived through the visual organ 
which is in conjunction with the ground qualified by the non- 
existence of the jar. Non-existence is perceived through the 
sense-object-intercourse called vi^§anata.^ The Advaita Vedanta 
rejects this view, since vise§anata cannot be a mode of sense- 
object-intercourse. If it were so, there would be the cognition 
of the non-existence of a jar on the ground which is hidden 
by a wall, since it is qualified by the non-existence of the 
jar.^ 


(6) Testimony (dgama ). — A sentence refers to an objective 
relation. That sentence is a valid source of knowledge, which 
refers to an objective relation, which is not contradicted by any 
other means of valid knowledge.* A sentence must fulfil four 
conditions in order to convey a meaning. It must have syntactical 
connection (akank§a) among its essential parts. The verb must 
demand a subject, a transitive verb an object, and the hke. A 
sentence must have fitneft (yogyata) or compatibility of meaning 
among its parts. The objective relation conveyed by a sentence 
must be free from contradiction. It must be harmonious. ‘He 
wets the ground with fire’. This sentence is meaningless. The 
objective relation conveyed by it is self -contradictory. A 
sentence must have proximity of its parts (asatti). If the words 
‘bring’, ‘a’, and ‘cow’ are uttered at the interval of one hour 
each, they do not form a sentence, and convey any meaning. 
They must be uttered in close succession to form a sentence. 
A sentence must have an objective intention (tatparya). 'Sain- 
dhavam dnaya' . It means either ‘bring a horse’ or ‘bring salt’. 
If a person utters the sentence while taking his meal, it 
obviously means ‘bring salt’. Fitness (yogyata) is the formal 
compatibility of meaning. Intention (tatparya) is compatibility 
in a material reference. It is correspondence of the subjective 
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intention of the speaker with the objective relation conveyed 
by the sentence.^ 

A sentence is composed of words. The Nyaya maintains 
that words denote individuals (vyakti), conncrte the genus (jati), 
and suggest configmration (akrti), or that words denote indi- 
viduals endued with the genus and configuration. But the 
Advaita Vedanta maintains that a word denotes a genus (jati), 
and not individuals, since individuals are infinite in number. 
How, then, can it denote an individual? The genus and the 
individual are apprehended by the same cognition produced 
by a word at the same time.* Samkara admits the existence of 
Tiniversals which are not bom, while individuals are born and 
die. Words are related to imiversals, not to individuals, since 
individuals are infinite in number. There is an eternal relation 
between words and their meanings.® 

Words are composed of sounds. Sounds are not created, 
but only manifested. When a letter (varna) is uttered, it is not 
created anew but only manifested in an audible form (dhvani). 
The sound -form is eternal, but its manifestation alone is in time. 
The word is eternal. It existed in aU previous cycles. It is 
remembered by Isvara, and manifested to us. The Veda is 
eternal. It embodies eternal tmths. It is revealed by Isvara 
in the beginning of each cycle. “To Isvara, who is eternally 
free in intelligence and volition, all these remembrances before 
each creation are one, and all these creations are but timeless 
actualization of the same Vedas or objective reason'. To the 
individual, however, the manifestation in a particular cycle is 
new.”* The Vedas are self-evident. Their authoritativeness is 
independent of other conditions.® They are eternal. They 
embody eternal truths.' The Advaita Vedanta theory of know- 
ledge is elaborately treated in other books.* 


» Studies in Vedantism, pp. 66-67. VPB., pp. 241-60. 
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28. Bondage 

The Atman is the reality of the empirical self (jiva). It is 
Brahman. It is one, eternal, universal consciousness. It is 
eternally liberated (nityamukta) . Its bondage is due to ignorance 
(avidya). Avidya generates the psychophysical organism, which 
limits the universal consciousness, and makes it appear as the 
individual self. Thus avidya is the cause of bondage. It is 
intellectual knowledge infected with the duality of subject and 
object. Avidya is removed by intuition (vidya) of the identity 
of the Atman with Brahman. Vidya, true insight, integral 
experience, leads to liberation. It is liberation. Bondage is 
ignorance, liberation is higher knowledge. 

False knowledge is the knowledge of difference between 
the individual self and Isvara due to non-discernment of the 
accidental nature of the jiva owing to its limiting adjunct of the 
psychophysical organism.^ It is the cause of bondage and 
suffering.^ It is destroyed by the knowledge of the Atman or 
Brahman.^ The mind-body-complex, attachment, aversion, 
delusion, enjoyment, and activity constitute the empirical nature 
of the individual self. It is due to avidya. When avidya is 
destroyed, its intrinsic pure divine natiue is known, even as the 
real natare of a rope is known when the illusion of a snake is 
destroyed.'* Integral experience uproots avidya, which is the 
root cause of samsara. It destroys rebirth due to conjunction 
of the Atman with the mind-body-complex, which is caused by 
avidya.® The Atman is eternally liberated, but its intrinsic 
freedom is not known because it is covered by avidya. Liberation 
is not an achievement, but a discovery. It is hke the discovery 
by a prince brought up by a shepherd, of his sovereignty when 
his identity is disclosed to him.® 

Samkara repeatedly speaks of avidyakamakarma. Avidya 
is the cause of desire (kama). Desire takes the forms of attach- 
ment and aversion. These are called faults (dosa) or afflictions 
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(kle^). They are due to intellectual disorders (avidya). They 
are the springs of action. They produce actions (karma). 
Actions are either righteous or unrighteous. Righteous actions 
produce merits (dharma) . Unrighteous actions produce demerits , 
(adharma) . Merits and demerits are residual impressions 
(vasana), potencies (samskara), or dispositions (karmasaya) of 
righteous and unrighteous actions. They are also called karmas. 
They produce their fruits (phala) in the shape of joys and sorrows 
in the present life or in a future life. They are the cause 
of rebirth or transmigration. Until the merits and demerits, 
which are the seeds of actions (karmabija) are completely burnt 
up by the fire of integral experience of the Atman or Brahman, 
the wheel of birth and death continues to revolve. When they 
are exterminated by true insight, transmigration ceases, and 
mok§a is realized.^ 


29. Karma 

Samkara assumes the Law of Karma. As you sow, so you 
reap. None can escape the consequences of his actions. “Man 
is entirely formed of desire (kama) ; according as his desire is, 
so is his volition (kratu) ; according as his volition is, so he 
does the works (karma) ; according as he does the works, so does 
he become. One, who performs good works, becomes righteous. 
One, who commits bad works, becomes unrighteous.”* Merits 
and demerits are the causes of rebirth. Righteous and un- 
righteous actions actuated by emotions and passions due to 
desire produce rebirth. So desire is the root cause of trans- 
migration. If desire is extirpated, actions cannot produce merits 
and demerits. So actions motived by desire bring about rebirth.® 

The kind of body to be assumed by a transmigrating soul 
depends upon its moral equipment.* The empirical world is the 
moral sphere of retribution of the works done in previous births. 
The mind-body-complex is the instrument forged by avidya 
intended to produce the retribution in the form of happiness and 
misery. The works of a single birth have to be atoned for in 


*SB., Tait. Up., Introduction; SB., Ch. Up., vi. 15. 2; SB., Ait. Up., 
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several succeeding births. Perfect knowledge consumes the un- 
germinating accumulated merits and demerits, and stops trans- 
migration. But it cannot at once put an end to the present 
bodily existence because it is determined by the works of a pre- 
vious birth, whose seed has already germinated, and cannot 
therefore be consumed. The present life will continue till full 
retribution of these works is achieved.^ 

God is the dispenser of the Taw of Karma. He awards the 
fruits of actions to the creatures. He makes them happy and 
unhappy in accordance with their merits and demerits. The 
individual souls are responsible for their actions. They can 
make or mar their fortunes by their own deeds or misdeeds. 
If they act up to the Vedic injunctions (vidhi), and refrain from 
prohibited acts (ni§edha), they acquire merits. If they commit 
forbidden acts, they acquire demerits. Merits produce happiness. 
Demerits produce unhappiness. God distributes happiness and 
misery among creatures in accordance with their merits and 
demerits with strict impartiality. He is the Lord of Karma 
(karmadhyak§sa).^ Karmas are unintelligent. They cannot pro- 
duce their fruits in particular times and places without the 
guidance of God.^ There are different grades of persons, who 
experience different degrees of happiness and misery in accord- 
ance with their different degrees of merits and demerits due to 
avidya through different kinds of organisms.'* 

The Law of Karma does not undermine hiunan freedom. 
The individual is responsible for his acts. He acquires merits 
and demerits by his free actions. He is actuated by his im- 
pulses (prakrti) and inborn predispositions (samskara). But he 
can counteract and conquer them because of his infinitude. He 
can control his impulses, extirpate his desires, and realize his 
intrinsic freedom. He can transcend his psychophysical indi- 
viduality, and realize his transempirical noumenal freedom. 
When he acquires intuition of the Atman, he destroys avidya, 
the cause of individuality, and frees himself from subjection to 
the Law of Karma. The Moral Law operates in the empirical 
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world of phenomena. It does not bind the transcendental 
Atman. It is eternally free.^ 

30. Future Life 

Sainkara believes in the transmigration of the empirical self 
{jiva). The self is distinct from the body. It does not perish 
with the death of the body. Birth is union of the soul with a 
body. Death is separation of it from the body.® 

The Cafvakas maintain that consciousness is an epiphenomenon of 
the body, and that the self is the conscious body. When the material 
elements are combined into an organism, they produce consciousness, 
even as nnintoxicating ingredients undergo fermentation and produce 
intoxicating liquor/ Consciousness exists so long as the body exists. 
It does not exist when the body is destroyed. So it is a quality of the 
body. Hence the self is not distinct from the body.* 

Samkara refutes the materialistic doctrine of the Carvakas. Cons- 
ciousness is the essence of the self. It exists so long as the self exists 
in the body. It disappears when the self departs from the body. After 
death the body persists, but consciousness disappears. So it is not a 
property of the body. Colour is a property of the body, since it 
persists in it even after death, and is perceived by others. But cons- 
ciousness does not persist in the body after death, and is not perceived 
by others. Further, consciousness may not disappear after death, but 
continue without any organism. Again, if consciousness were a pro- 
perty of the body, it could not perceive the body. Consciousness can- 
not act upon itself. It can apprehend other objects, but cannot appre- 
hend itself. Therefore consciousness is distinct from the body. It is 
found to be accompanied by the body, because it is its organ. But it 
does not always depend upon the body. When the body is inactive in 
sleep, consciousness appears in diverse forms in dreams. Further, re- 
cognition and recollection presuppose the identity of the self. It is 
identical, permanent, incorporeal spirit, the essence of which is cons- 
ciousness.® 

Samkara maintains that the empirical self .. transmigrates 
with a subtle body.* It is subtle in its essence and dimension, 
and capable of movement. It is transparent, irresistible, and 
invisible. It has infra-sensible touch and colour.® It contains 

» SBG., ii. 33, 34, 37; xviii. 20, 22, 41; vii. 27; viii. 3; SB., Kena 
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the seed of a future body in the shape of merits and demerits 
(karma). The kind of body to be assumed on rebirth is deter- 
mined by £he karmas acquired in the previous births. Know- 
ledge (vidya), character (karma), and impression of past experi- 
ence (purvaprajna) pursue the empirical self during transmigra- 
tion.^ 

The Rg-Veda believes in future life, but does not speak of trans- 
migration of the soul. “The souls of the good pass after death into 
Yama’s heaven of light where they lead a blissful life in the company 
of the Fathers (pitarah)’; the wicked are shut out from it and pass into 
the nether darkness”.® The Upani§ads speak of three paths. “The 
Wise after death, will be carried over higher and higher upon the 
Devayana that is the Path of the Gods, onwards into Brahman, whence 
there is no return. The doers of works go upwards by the Pitfy^a, 
the Path of the Fathers into the luminous realm on the moon, enjoy 
there the fruit of their works and then descend once more into a new 
incarnation, differing according to the moral character of the previous 
life. Finally, those who possess neither knowledge nor works come to 
the third place, that is, they are reborn as lower animals* or plants, 
without having tasted bliss on the moon”.® Thus the Upani§ads believe 
in transmigration. But the knower of Brahman becomes Brahman here 
and now; he neither migrates nor enters into Brahman.® 

Samkara combines all the three views. He believes in 
double retribution for the good and the evil in the Beyond and 
in a new rebirth. He combines the Vedic view with the Upa- 
ni§adic view. Those who follow customary morahty go through 
the path of the fathers. Those who acquire knowledge (vidya) 
go through the path of the gods. Those who commit sins do 
not go to the moon. They go downward to hell, exhaust their 
sins by suffering, and again rise to the earth. There are seven 
kinds of hell. Those souls which are unfit for departing through 
the path of the gods and the path of the fathers are bom again 
and again as small short-lived insects.^ Those who desire to 
know Brahman, practise cehbacy, faith, truthfulness, and other 
virtues or worship personal God, go through the path of the 
gods to Brahmaloka or heaven, and attain gradual liberation 
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(kramamiikti). They gradually acquire knowledge of their 
identity with Brahman, and attain absolute liberation. They 
do not return to the world.^ Those, who have exterminated 
avidya by perfect knowledge or integral experience, realize 
absolute freedom. They never return to embodied existence.® 
The knower of indeterminate Brahman destroys avidya and 
other affictions, and attains absolute eternal life.® His desires 
and karmas are extirpated. He becomes entirely desireless and 
blessed. He neither moves nor departs. He identifies himself 
with omnipresent Brahman, and attains Brahmanhood. His life, 
senses and subtle elements constituting his subtle body are dis- 
solved into indeterminate Brahman.* This is the highest state of 
impersonal, absolute immortality. Bondage and transmigration 
are due to false knowledge. They caimot be ended without perfect 
knowledge. Transmigration continues till the saving knowledge 
is attained.® 


31. Mok§a 

The experience of Brahman is the supreme end, because it 
completely destroys avidya, which is the root cause of sariisara, 
the roimd of birth and death.* The Atman is the reality of the 
individual self. It is Brahman. It is the eternal existence, con- 
sciousness, and bhss. The experience of the identity of the 
Atman with Brahman is the highest good, because it destroys 
all afliictions. Brahman is an eternally accomplished fact. It 
is neither acceptable nor avoidable. It is not an object of 
activity.® It cannot be acquired by actions. It can be experi- 
enced by intuition only. 

The Atman is disembodied, transempirical, and eternal. It 
is eternally liberated. Liberation is its ontological nature. It is 
unchangeable, eternal, omnipresent, unmodifiable, eternally ful- 
filled, undivided, self-luminous, supermoral, non-temporal, and 
disembodied. It transcends virtue and vice. It transcends the 
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past, the present, and the future.^ Mok§a is the intrinsic nature 
of the Atman. It is eternal. It is hidden by avidya. When 
avidya is removed by vidya, mok§a is realized.^ It is life eternal 
and absolute. It consists in existence in the essential condition 
of the Atman.® It is existence in the essential state of 
Brahman.* It is absolute existence (brahmi sthiti).® The indi- 
vidual self (jiva), which knows Brahman, attains eternal peace 
and rest.® It becomes Brahman.’ Mok§a is extinction of the 
individual self in the Absolute (brahmanirvana) .® Individuality 
is due to avidya. When it is destroyed by vidya, the individual 
self is merged in the Absolute. It realizes its intrinsic tran- 
scendental and absolute natmre. The transcendental Atman is 
the highest Good (siva). It is Good because it transcends 
duality. Non-duality is good ; it is free from fear.® Samsma 
is empirical life. It is infected with duality of subject and object. 
Mok§a is the highest Good (nibsreyasa) . It consists in the com- 
plete cessation of empirical life, with its cause, avidya. It is 
nirvana, total extinction of all misery involved in empirical life.’* 
Bondage is due to avidya. Mok§a is due to vidya.” It is realiza- 
tion of Brahmanhood.’® The knower of Brahman becomes 
Brahman. His karmas are worn off. He enjoys eternal bliss. 
He becomes free from fear, delusion, doubt, and sorrow.’® 
Mok§a is not produced (utpadya). It is eternal. So it does 
not depend upon bodily, verbal, and mental actions. It is 
independent of actions. It is not a modification of the Atman. 
It is not modifiable (vikarya). If it were so, it would be non- 
etemal. It is not attainable (apya). It is the essential nature 
of the Atman. So it cannot be attained.’* Even if it were 
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^ ’’•,7^' 'SB., Mand. K., iii. 40. 

^ Brahmabhuto bhavati. SBG., ii. 71 . 

' Mund. Up., iii. 2. 6. 

li ’ ’■ 33- ” SBG., Introduction ; ii. 71 . 

“ mand. K., in. 5. 
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different from the e^ential nature of the Atman, it would not 
be attainable. The Atman is omnipresent, and so its mok§a is 
eternally present in it (nityapta-svarupa). Mok§a does not admit 
of refinement (samskarya). Refinement consists in producing 
excellence in the object refined, or in removing its defects. 
Mok§a is the essential nature of Brahman. It does not admit 
of production of any excellence in it. It is of the nature of 
supreme perfection.^ It is the essential nature of Brahman, 
which is eternally pure, and does not require any purging of 
imperfections.^ It cannot be said to be hidden in the Atman, 
which is manifested by an activity, since the Self cannot be an 
object of activity. If it were modified by activity, it would 
be non-eternal. It is neither an object of its own activity nor 
activity of any other agent. So it cannot be refined by activity. 
Moksa is the intrinsic nature of the Atman, which is identical 
with Brahman. It is eternal and imchangeable. It consists in 
the intuition of the Atman or Brahman. Bondage is the 
ignorance of its essential nature. Mok§a is the knowledge of it. 
There is no trace of activity in it.^ Activity can lead to pro- 
duction, attainment, modification, and refinement.^ Mok§a is 
not in the nature of any of these, and cannot therefore be 
brought about by activity. 

The jiva is identical with Isvara. Divinity is its essential 
nature.- Its bondage is due to its ignorance of its divine nature. 
Its liberation is due to its knowledge of its divine nature.® The 
divinity of the individual self is hidden by the veil of avidya, 
which is destroyed by the grace of God, when it meditates on 
him, and makes strenuous efforts to know its essential divinity. 
Divine knowledge and sovereignty ace hidden by avidya in the 
jIva, and it appears to be different from Isvara owing to its con- 
nection with the mind-body -complex.® When avidya is com- 
pletely destroyed, there is no more rebirth. Bondage is due to 
the adjuncts (upadhi) which are generated by avidya.' When 
they are destroyed, the jiva realizes its intrinsic liberation.® 

* Anadheyati^ayabrahmasvarupatvat mokjasya. SBS., i. 1. 4. 

* NityaSnddhabrahmasvarupatvat mokjasya. SBS., i. 1. 4. 

* SBS i I. 4. 

*SB., Tait. Up., i. 11; Br. Up., iii. 3. I; Mnnd. Up. i. 2. 12. 

* iSvarasya svarup5parijfianat bandhah, tatsvarnpaparijnanat tn 
mokjah. SBS., iii. 2. 6. 

* SBS., iii. 2. 6. 

•SBS., iii. 2 9. 


•SBS., iii. 2. 11. 
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The jiva is identical with Brahman. It is, in its essence, 
one eternal and immutable consciousness, which is obscured by 
avidya. When it is destroyed, its absolute nature shines forth.* 
The jiva is, in its real nature. Brahman, which is self-luminous.* 
Brahman manifests other objects. But it is not manifested by 
any other entity.* 

Perfect knowledge is of one kind, since it depends upon its 
object. Brahman, which is identical with its nature.^ Identity 
of the Atman with Brahman is natural.® The identity conscious- 
ness is the consciousness of all as identical with the Atman 
(sarvatmaikatva) . When the intuitional consciousness of the 
identity of the whole universe with the Atman or Brahman 
is attained, the jiva is purged of all desires for any other objects, „ 
since they are non-existent. The intuitional consciousness of 
identity is not illusory, since it results in the cessation of 
avidya, and is not contradicted.* Mok§a is a state of desireless- 
ness. When Brahman is known, there remains no duty to be 
performed. The sense of duty is transcended. Mok§a is the 
supreme state of beatitude or blessedness.* It is not a lapse into 
immorality. But it is a supermoral state of f ulfilm ent. The 
sense of duty is not the chief element in the highest state of 
beautitude. There is nothing to be desired or rejected in it.® 
The person who has realized beatitude transcends moral obliga- 
tion. Injunctions and prohibitions are useless to him, who has 
acquired integral experience, since he has no sense of command 
imposed upon him by Isvara. He has transcended the sense of 
duality.* Virtue and vice both are causes of bondage. Virtue 
leads to heaven. Vice leads to hell. Virtue generates supra- 
mundane happiness, which is empirical and transient. Vice 
generates intense suffering in hell. Vidya destroys both, and 
puts an end to transmigrations. It destroys all karmas. Virtue 


' SBS., i. 3. 19. > SBS., i. 3. 22. 

* Brahma hi asyad vyanakti, na tn brahma anyena vyajyate. SBS., 
i. 3. 22. 

* Samyakjnanam ekarapam vastntantratvat. SBS., ii. 1. 11. 

“ Svabhaviki brahmatmata.SBS., ii. 1. 14. 

•SBS., ii 1 14. 

’ Brahinavagatan satyath sarvafcartavyatahanih krtakrtyata ceti. 
SBS., i. 1. 4 

' Akartavyapradhanam atmajhwam hanayaupadanaya va na Wiavati. 
oBS., 1. 1. 4. 

•SBS.. ii. 3. 48. 
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also obstructs liberation. Knowledge is superior to virtue. 
Vidya is the higher saving knowledge. It destro3rs all, merits 
and demerits, and leads to liberation after death. ^ 

Mok§a is an accomplished fact. It is discovered by intui- 
tion. It cannot be produced by activity. Actions are useless 
in achieving liberation.* Mok§a is a state of actionlessness 
(nai§karmya). It is existence in the essential state of the 
Atman, which is a state of inactivity.* Activity belongs 
to the empirical self (jiva). It does not pertain to the tran- 
scendental Self (atman). It is the effect of lower knowledge 
(apara vidya) or avidya. It is possible in the empirical world 
of duality and plmality, where there is a distinction of the agent, 
action, object, and fruit, means and ends.* It is not possible 
in the realm of the eternal, absolute, transcendental, non-dual 
reality or Atman. Moksa is not a state of activity, which is 
painful.® It is eternal bliss, which always shines in the Self.* 
It is the highest state of ecstasy (yoga). It leads to liberation, 
which never ceases.* 

The person, who has intuition of the Atman, takes delight 
in it (atmarati). He is contented with it (atmatn>ta). He sports 
with it (atmakrida). He does not take delight in external objects. 
He shakes off all attachment to them. He withdraws his mind 
completely from them, fixes it on the Atman, and realizes the 
eternal bhss inherent in it.* He, who has realized the Atman 
as the reality of the vmiverse, is delighted in it, sports with it, 
is united with it, and filled with supreme bhss, and becomes 
autonomous.® Eternal bliss is the essence of the Atman. It 
never ceases. But it is hidden by the limiting adjuncts of the 
psychophysical organism.*" The adjuncts are due to avidya. 
When avidya is destroyed by integral experience, the transcen- 


OjDO.) IV. 1. T. 

* Mok§asya akaryatvSt niBnink§oh_ karmanarthakyam. SBG., iii. 1. 

* Ni^kriyatinasvarupenaiva avasthanam. SBG., iii. 4. 

* Satnasfatn aparavidyakaryam sadhyasadhaiialak§anam kriyakaraka- 
phalabhedabhinnam dvaitam. SB., Mnnd. Up., i. 2. 11. 

» SBS., ii. 3. 40. 

* SB., Maud- Up., ii. 2. 8. 

»SBG., iv. 1. 

•SB., Mnnd. Up., iii. 1. 4; SBS., iv. 1. 2. 

* Ch. Up., vii. 25. 2. _ 

'• Svarnpasya anapSyitvat upadhikrtasvarapatirobhavat. SBS., iii. 
2. 35. 
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dental bliss of the Atman manifests itself.' The bliss arising 
from the intuition of the Atman is indescribable. It is supreme 
and transempirical. It is self-lmninous. It cannot be enjoyed 
by non-discriminating persons through their sense-organs. It 
can be enjoyed by discriminating persons only, who have extir- 
pated their primal desires (e§ana) for enjoyment, and realized 
their essential nature.® The Atman is Brahman, which is infinite 
(bhuma) . ■ It is in the nature of supreme bliss, which is infinite, 
eternal, and transcendental. It springs from the realization of 
the Atman as the essence of the whole universe (sarvatmabhava) . 
It transcends all relation to empirical objects, avidya, desires, 
and actions. The self-luminous Atman is supreme bliss. It is 
the highest consummation of happiness.® It is an object of in- 
tuition. It is different from empirical pleasure, which is due to 
sense-object-contact. It is non-sensuous. It is hidden by avidya, 
and split up into fragments.^ Empirical pleasure is an imperfect 
reflection of it. 

What, being known by the Self, is sought to be achieved by it, is 
the end. There are two kinds of ends, the supreme end and the sub- 
ordinate ends. Happiness and extinction of misery are the supreme 
ends. The means to their attainment are the subordinate ends. Happi- 
ness is either infinite (niratiSaya) or finite (satilaya). Finite happiness 
is empirical and sensuous. It imperfectly reflects the infinite bliss of 
the S.tman. Infinite happiness or bliss is Brahman itself.' Mok§a is 
attainment of Brahman, which is infinite bliss.' It is not transportation 
to heaven or enjoyment of celestial happiness, since it is produced 
by virtue and non-etemal, and liable to lapse into earthly fife.' 

Mok§a is existence of the Atman in its essential condition 
of infinite bliss. When it realizes its identity with Brahman, 
desires due to avidya are extirpated. Desires are the cause of 
pain. Finite objects produce desires. They cannot yield perma- 
nent satisfaction. But Brahman is free from desires. It is 
eternal bliss.® Sensuous pleasure is due to the sense of duality. 
It arises from contact of a sense-organ with an object. But 
supreme bliss does not arise from contact of the senses with 

* SB., Katha Up., ii. 2. 12; iii. I. 4. 

•Ibid, ii. 2. 14. 

Sa^atmabhavah svabhavafi asya. Hvam avidyakamakarmadi- 
sarvasamsaradharmasambandhatitam rupam asya. Svayamjyotir atmai§a 
sukhasya para ka^fha. SB., Br. Up., iv. 3. 34. 

®J- Up-, iv. 3. 32. 'VPB., pp. 406-OT. 

mok^ah Sokanivrttisca. Ibid, p. 407. 

^Ibid, p. 408. .SB., Ch. Up., vii. 24. 1. 
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external finite objects. It is independent of the body, life, and 
the senses.^ It is supreme, infinite, and eternal. It can never 
be derived from the senses.^ It is the acme of happiness. It 
springs from reahzation of identity of the Atman with 
Brahman.^ It exists in the inner Self, which is divine in nature. 
It is the Self of aU.* The bhss arising from all-self-hood 
(sarvatmabhava) is unique and indescribable. It is known by 
yogic intuition. It is known by eternal knowledge, which is 
mok§a. It is supreme isolation (kaivalya).® 

The knower of the Atman (atmavit) is the knower of the 
whole universe (krtsnavit).® He has integral experience. He 
does not cease to have cognitions of external objects. But his 
cognitions of them are not tainted by attachment, aversion, 
delusion, and other imperfections. He is neither attracted nor 
repelled by them. He knows them as non-different from 
Brahman. His knowledge of Brahman runs through cognitions 
of them. It is not obstructed, hidden, or destroyed by them.^ 
His desires are withdrawn from external objects, and turned 
inward to the Atman. His desires for tmtruth are sublimated 
into desires for Truth.® He does not dissolve the empirical 
world of plurahty, but he destroys the sense of plurality. His 
knowledge of plurality is transmuted by the iutmtion of Identity. 
He throws off the sway of empirical objects. If he dissolved 
the world of plurahty, his hberation would liberate all.’ 
Sanikara believes in embodied release. This clearly shows that 
integral experience does not dissolve the empirical world. 

The knower of Brahman exists in Brahman.^® He lives, 
moves, and has his being in Brahman. He realizes eternal bliss, 
which is the essence of the Atman. He eschews empirical 
pleasure completely. It arises from false knowledge (avidya). 
But transcendental bhss arises from true insight.^’ 

Mok§a is reahzation of Brahmanhood (brahmabhava) . It is 
reahzation of the self in the entire universe.” It is the highest 
Good (nifisreyasa) . It is the supreme end.'* Knowledge of the 


» SB., Ch. Up., vii. 25. 2. 
•SBG., vi. 27, 28. 

•SB., Mand. K.. iii. 47. 
»SB., Ch. Up., vii. 26. 2. 
•SBS., iii. 2. 21. 

“SB., V. 20, 21. 
“Sarvatmabhavo mok§alj. 
“ SB., Br. Up., iv. 4. 23. 
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Atman is independent of space, time, and causality. But know- 
ledge of objects depends on these empirical categories. The 
Atman can be known by transempirical knowledge. It can be 
known by supra-intellectual intuition. But the empirical world 
can be known by intellectual knowledge. Knowledge depends 
upon its object (vastutantra). But activity (kriya) depends upon 
an agent (puru§atantra) . So the Atman of Brahman canuot be 
realized by activity. But it can be known by intuition.^ 

The essential nature of the Atman is beyond pleasure and 
pain, good and evil, virtue and vice. They are connected with 
the body, which is a product of avidya. The Atman is dis- 
embodied and incorporeal. It is not touched by these empirical 
qualities. Avidya is the cause of pain. When it is annulled by 
the intuition of the essential identity of the Atman (atmaikatva- 
svarupadar&na), there is no possibility of connection with pain.* 
Mok§a is the transempirical and noumenal state of the Atman. 

Saihkara recognizes gradual liberation (kramamukti) and 
liberation on earth (jivanmukti) . The person who meditates 
on the mystic syllable Otn, the symbol of Brahman, goes to 
Brahmaloka or heaven after death. He retains his personality 
there, and gradually acquires integral experience of Brahman. 
This is gradual release (kramamukti).* Worship of determinate 
Brahman or personal God leads to destruction of sins, attain- 
ment of sovereignty, and gradual release.* Indeterminate 
Brahman cannot be comprehended by persons of dull intellect.® 
But the person, who acquires intuition of indeterminate 
Brahman, becomes Brahman here and now. He realizes his 
infinitude and absoluteness in the embodied state. He becomes 
immortal in his mortal coil. He enters into life eternal. He 
is purged of avidya, desires, and actions, virtue and vice, and 
becomes infinite and eternal spirit (brahmaprapta).* Perfect 
knowledge of Brahman leads to embodied release. But im- 
perfect knowledge of it leads to gradual release. Worship 
of personal God leads to attainment of Brahmaloka. It brings 
about residence with God (salokya) and affinity in nature with 
him (sarupya).® But perfect knowledge of Brahman leads to 
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■embodied release.^ It does not destroy the body at once. It btnns 
up only those unseen potencies (karma) which have not yet 
begtm to bear fruit, whether they are acquired in the present 
life or in a previous birth. But it does not destroy those 
potencies which have fashioned the present life. When they 
are exhausted by enjo3rment and suffering through continuance 
of life, complete liberation is attained. This is disembodied 
release. "As a potter’s wheel continues for a time to revolve, 
even after the vessel has been completed so also life continues 
after liberation, since it contains no cause to check the impetus 
already gained.’’* As a man suffering from eye disease, con- 
tinues to see two moons owing to the force of the impression 
(samskara), even when he is convinced of the existence of one 
moon only, so too the knowledge of the empirical world persists 
for some time owing to the force of its impression, even after a 
man has attained knowledge of its unreality. The knowledge 
of Brahman attained by a person in his embodied condition 
cannot be refuted by another. It is a fact of experience.® The 
knower of Brahman becomes omnipresent spirit, and realizes 
absoluteness here and now.* Mokfa is not production of any- 
thing new, but mere cessation of bondage owing to annulment 
of avidya.® It is the complete cessation of samsara ; it is 
beginningless, endless, unageing, undying, immortal, fearless, 
pvue, and faultless ; it is existence in the essence of the Atman ; 
it is non-dual supreme bliss ; it is the object of integral 
experience.® 

32. The Means to Liberation : Morality and Knowledge 

Samkara is the staunchest advocate of knowledge as the 
only means of liberation. Bondage is ignorance, liberation is 
true knowledge. It is attained by integral experience. It is 
the experience of all beings in the Atman and the experience 
of the Atman in all beings. It is the experience of the identity 
of the Atman vnth Brahman without any distinction.* The 


•SBS., iii. 2. 21. 

’ SV., p. 425. Cp. Indian Philosophy, Vol. H, p. 645. 

*SBS., iv. 1. 15. SV., pp. 424-26. 

«SBS., iv. 2. 14. 
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person, who has acquired integral experience, remains in the 
highest condition of Brahmanhood.^ Elnowledge of the Atman 
(atmavidya) is the highest good/ Mystic experience of Identity 
of the Atman is the highest consummation of knowledge/ 
Integral experience consmnes all merits and demerits, which 
cause rebirth/ It destroys grief, delusion, and other afflictions, 
which obscure the knowledge of the Atman/ It quickly leads 
to realization of mok§a.® The yoga is the stability of integral 
experience/ It can be attained by total extinction of all desires 
for external objects of enjoyment/ It can be acquired by medi- 
tation on Brahman by the concentrated mind free from all taint 
of attachment, aversion, and the other afflictions, and with- 
drawn from external objects of enjoyment/ Those, who have 
extirpated all desires for enjoyment here and hereafter, acquire 
integral experience/" They shake off false egoism, and do not 
identify the Atman with the mind-body-complex/^ They are 
suffused with universal good will, amity, and compassion. They 
are freed from enmity to all. They are full of forgiveness. They 
uproot their self-love. They become indifferent to their own 
joys and sorrows. They experience Brahman in all, and treat 
all as equal. They renounce all desires and actions, acquire 
integral experience, and enter into life eternal. They enjoy 
eternal bliss inherent in their inner Self, merge in Brahman, 
and become Brahman even w'hile alive. They realize their 
identity with Brahman or eternal Being, Consciousness, and 
Bliss. They exist in Brahman. They realize their intrinsic 
freedom. They are not born again. Integral experience is not 
discursive knowledge. It is direct experience of Brahman. It is 
accompanied by supreme eternal bliss. 

Samkara’s ethics is branded as intellectualistic, since he re- 
gards higher knowledge as the only means of liberation, and 


*SBG., Vi 31. _ «SB., Katha Up., i. 2. 7. 

< JaMasya hi para ni$tha yad atmaikatvavijnanam. Ibid, i. 2. 8. 
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knowledge of the self as the highest good.^ But this is a mis- 
conception. Though the Truth (Atman) is the Good (nihsreyasa), 
the saving knowledge is the result of rigid self-control and 
virtuous life. Morality precedes spiritual realization. The in- 
dispensable propaedeutic to the knowledge of Brahman is dis- 
crimination of the eternal and the non-etemal (nityanityaviveka), 
detachment from enjosmients on earth and heaven (ihamutra- 
phalabhogavairagya) , restraint of the internal organs or tran- 
quillity (&ma), control of the external senses (dama), with- 
drawal of the mind from external objects of enjoyment (uparati), 
endurance of heat and cold (titik§a), concentration of the mind 
on Brahman (samadhi), faith in the instructions of preceptors 
and the Vedanta (sraddha), and desire for liberation (mumu- 
k§utva).* These moral qualifications make a person fit for the 
study of the Vedanta and enquiry into the nature of Brahman 
(brahmajijnasa). Non-killing or non-injury (ahimsa), truthful- 
ness (satya), celibacy (brahmacarya), non-acceptance of gifts 
except for bare subsistence or non-covetousness (aparigraha), 
renunciation of all possessions (sarvatyaga), tranquillity (^ma), 
sense-control (dama), withdrawal of the senses from their objects 
(uparati), study of the scriptvu-es (svadhyaya), austerities 
(tapas), cleanhness or pmity of body and mind (&uca), dis- 
crimination of the self from the not-self (viveka), fixation of 
mind (dhararia), meditation (dhyana), concentration of mind 
on Brahman with devotion (samadhi), and the Kke are auxiliary 
to integ^ral experience. ’ Truthfulness consists in eschewing 
falsehood, deceit, hypocrisy, pride, and boastfulness. Non-deceit 
and non-crookedness in speech, body, and mind constitute truth- 
fulness. It is better than a thousand Asvamedha sacrifices. It 
is the foundation of the knowledge of Brahman.* CeUbacy 
destroys afiBictions and purifies the mind. It aids the dawn of 
perfect knowledge (samyag jnana).® Truthfulness and renuncia- 
tion of desires lead to the attainment of the highest good.® 
When the mind is purged of attachment, aversion, delusion, and 


* SV., pp. 59, 403-04 ; Urqnhart : Pantheism and the Value of Life, 
ch. xi ; The Vedanta and Modern Thought, p. 173. 

*SBS., i. 1. 1; SB., Bf. Up., iv. 4. 23; VPB., pp. 429-30. 

• SB., Br. Up., iv. 5. 15; SB., Mnvd. Up., iii. 1. 2; iii. 2. 5; SB., 
Tait. Up., i. 11; SB., Pr. Up., v. 1. 

* SB., Mund- Up., iii. 1. 6; SB., Kena Up., iv. 8. 
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other afflictions, it can have pure knowledge and intuition of 
Brahman. ‘ The mind purified by instructions of the scriptures 
and preceptors, tranquillity, sense-control, and the like is the 
organ of the intuition of the Atman. ^ The saving knowledge is 
preceded by purity of mind and purity of conduct. Morahty is 
an indispensable precondition of higher knowledge. Therefore 
Samkara’s ethics is not intellectualistic. 

Hearing the scriptural texts regarding Identity (^ava^a), 
reflection (manana), and meditation (nididhyasana) on them 
remove hindrances to higher knowledge (vidya) and aid its mam- 
festation.® They should be repeated till the dawn of intuition. 
They end in mystic vision (dar&na).* The mind is inclined 
towards Havana, manana, and nididhyasana, when it is pturified 
by sacrifices, charity, and austerities. They can manifest vidya, 
if there are no hindrances in the shape of fruits of other works. ^ 
Sacrifices, charity, and austerities done without attachment and 
desire for fruits purify the mind. They are obligatory duties 
(nitya karma) . They ought to be performed by those who have 
not yet destroyed avidya.® 

Courage (abhiruta), penances (tapas), performance of sacri- 
fices (yajna), spiritedness (tejas), fortitude (dhrti), bodily and 
mental cleanliness (&uca), study of the scriptures (svadhyaya), 
knowledge of the Atman obtained from the scriptmes and pre- 
ceptors (jnana), inactivity of the cognitive organs in the pte- 
sence of their objects (alolupatva), inactivity of the motor organs 
(acapala), tranquillity of mind (santi), purity of mind (sattva- 
samsuddhi), and concentration of mind (yoga) are the self- 
regarding virtues, which ought to be cultivated.’^ These include 
physical, intellectual, and moral virtues. They are auxiliary to 
knowledge. 

Good-will and love for all creatures (adve§a), friendship 
(maitra), compassion (karuna) for the distressed, forgiveness 
(k§ama), selflessness or extinction of self-love or egoism, con- 


* Ibid, iii. 1. 8. 

* SastracaryopadeSaSamadamSdisamskrtaih maoah atmadar^ane 
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quest of enmity to all creatures, universal benevolence, equal 
treatment with all, charity, and pursuit of the welfare of human- 
ity (lokasaingraha) are the social virtues, which ought to be 
cultivated. These include justice, benevolence, and love.‘ 
lyove thy enemy as thyself. The Afman exists in friend and 
foe alike. ^ Causing anxiety, fear, and pain to others should be 
eschewed.® Charity (dana), self-sacrifice (tyaga), straightfor- 
wardness (arjava), non-killing or non-injury (ahimsa), tenderness 
(mardava), non-malevolence (adroha), non-cavilling (apaisxma), 
pacification of anger (akrodha), non-self -glorification (amanitva), 
non-hypocrisy (adambhitva), modesty (hri) are the other social 
virtues which ought to be cultivated. Social virtues spring from 
true knowledge (jnana). Social vices spring from ignorance 
(ajnana). The former counteract the latter.* Rehgions hypo- 
crisy (dambha), pride (darpa) of wealth, learning, and noble 
birth, and harshness of words (paru§ya) are vices.® Those, who 
perpetrate cruelty and violence, are enemies of mankind because 
they destroy the social order.* Egoism is due to ignorance 
(avidya) or confusion of the Self with the mind-body-complex. 
But the Atman is one infinite Spirit. It exists in all creatures. 
When avidya is destroyed by the knowledge of the Atman, 
egoism is eradicated. Altruism is the inevitable consequence 
of the realization of all-selfless (sarvatmabhava) . Social virtues 
are not intrinsic values. They purify the mind, and aid self- 
realization.® 

Mok§a is eternal. It cannot be produced by works (karma), 
which spring from ignorance (avidya). Works are antagonistic 
to knowledge (vidya) . Vidya is knowledge of one undifferenced 
Atman. Works are due to false knowledge of difference of actors, 
actions, fruits, means and ends.® They are due to egoism or 
confusion of the Self with the body.*" Knowledge of Brahman 
results in realization of all-self ness. Desires cannot spring from 
it.** When avidya is destroyed by Brahmavidya, nothing but the 
Atman exists.*’ Works can never lead to knowledge of Brahman, 
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since they are antagonistic to each other like light and darkness.^ 
Works devoid of knowledge spring from desires due to avidya, 
and therefore give rise to misery 

Samkara maintains that knowledge combined with wofks 
(jnanakarmasamuccaya) cannot lead to liberation, since they are 
antagonistic to each other. Knowledge is vidya. Works are 
avidya. When vidya dawns, avidya is dispelled. They cannot 
co-exist with each other. ^ Moksa can be attained by knowledge 
only. It can never be attained by knowledge combined with 
works.'* Knowledge dispels avidya, and ends in liberation 
(kaivalyajL. Mokfa is the eternal reaUty. It is the essential 
nature of Atman or Brahman. It cannot be produced by know- 
ledge or works, or both together. It is only revealed by know- 
ledge. It is not produced by voluntary actions motived by 
desire for an end.* Knowledge of identity of Atman with 
Brahman cannot be combined with works even in dream.* 
Karma is the path of action (pravrtti). Jnana is the path of 
renunciation of action (niv|tti)'.' 

But empirical duties (kamya karma) and prohibited acts 
(nifiddha karma) should not be performed.® Empirical duties 
are selfish prudential acts for the fulfilment of desires due to 
avidya. They are not auxiliary to knowledge.’ Daily obligatory 
duties (nitya karma), e.g., ablutions and prayers arrest produc- 
tion of sins, destroy accumulated demerits, remove hindrances, 
produce purity of mind (sattvasuddhi), and aid the emergence of 
knowledge. They are not prompted by desires. They are acts 
of reason. They are auxiliary to knowledge.*® They ought to 
be performed without desire for fruits by those who have not 
destroyed avidya** Occasional duties (naimittika karma) also 
ought to be performed by them on particular occasions in order 
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to avoid demerits. They also are acts of reason. But they 
produce special karmas without the agent’s knowledge, which 
demand retribution in a new birth. ^ Holy works indirectly lead 
to mok§a. They aid the emergence of knowledge which mani- 
fests the self’s intrinsic freedom.* Non-performance of empirical 
duties leads to non-production of desired bodies. Non-commission 
of prohibited acts leads to non-production of undesired bodies. 
Performance of daily obligatory duties and occasional duties leads 
to non-attainment of sins of omission. They ought to be per- 
formed by those who are subject to false knowledge.® Integral 
experience only can consume all merits and demerits, which 
have not yet begun to bear fruits.* Empirical duties and pro- 
hibited acts cannot be completely renounced till the dawn of 
integral experience, which consumes all desires. There is 
no other means of liberation than knowledge (jnana) or 
expansion of the finite individual self into the infinite 
universal Self (sarvatmabhava). When the saving know- 
ledge dawns, the absolute good is realized.® Integral experi- 
ence is the highest consummation of morality. We rise from 
prohibited acts to empirical duties prompted by desire. We 
rise from these acts of desire to acts of reason, and perform daily 
obligatory duties and occasional duties, and cultivate altruistic 
virtues. We rise from these acts of reason to the integral ex- 
perience of the Atman or infinite imiversal Spirit. Integral 
experience presupposes transformation of will. 

The duties pertaining to castes (varna) and stages of life 
(asrama) lead to attainment of heaven.® They cannot achieve 
liberation, since they are due to false knowledge of difference 
of actors, acts, and fruits.* Vidya does not depend on duties of 
different stages of life in order to accomplish moksa.® But if 
they are performed with a desire to know Brahman, they are 
indirect means to the production of knowledge. But they do 
not aid knowledge to produce liberation.® Ritualistic acts done 
with a desire to know Brahman (vividiga) are external aids to 
the production of knowledge. But sense-control, control of mind, 
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and the like are the internal means to it. Samkara stresses the 
inner purity of mind more than external observance of custo- 
mary rules of conduct. Ritualistic acts done without desire 
for fruits are the means of knowledge of those, who are desirous 
of achieving liberation.^ 

Duties of different stages of life (asrama karma) are auxiliary 
to knowledge, since they purify the mind. When the mind is 
piudfied, it acquires the saving knowledge.^ Recitation of man- 
tras (japa), fasting, and prayer can be performed by all. 
Knowledge dawns upon a mind purified by duties of stages of 
life performed even in a previous birth.® The rules of stages of 
Hfe are binding on all. A student’s (brahmacarin) duties, a 
householder’s (grhastha) duties, and a forester’s (vanaprastha) 
duties lead to heaven. But the duties of an ascetic (sanny^in) 
lead to immortality (amrtatva). The duties of the first three 
stages of life cannot lead to immortality, since their non- 
performance generates sins of omission. But the ascetic has 
renounced all works, and therefore sins of omission do not accrue 
to him due to non-performance of duties. His moral duties of 
sense-restraint, tranquillity of mind, and the like are contri- 
butory to realization of Brahman (brahmasamstha) . They are 
not antagonistic to it. An individual can, therefore, attain 
salvation only in the stage of asceticism.^ Extirpation of all 
desires, remmciation of all works, and integral experience are 
the means of release.® The wise should adopt an ascetic’s life. 
Those, who are in quest of true knowledge, also should adopt it.® 
Devotion to knowledge culminates in release. It must be 
preceded by remmciation of all works. Integral experience of 
the Atman or Brahman is the culmination of knowledge.^ There 
can be no release without complete renunciation of all w'orks 
(naifkarmya) coupled with intuition of the Atman.® Samkara 
over-emphasizes the importance of the last stage of sannyasa 
which only directly leads to release through true insight. But 
in the first three stages of life duties are performed, which in- 
volve false knowledge (avidya) of actors, actions, and objects. 
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and generate re-birtli as gods, men, or animals/ They cannot 
bring about release, since they cannot destroy avidya/ 

The rules of caste morality also are binding on all. They 
preserve the social order. Tranquillity, sense-restraint, purity 
of body and mind, forgiveness, straightness, knowledge, and 
faith in the scriptures are the duties of a Brahmana.® Heroism, 
spiritedness, fortitude, efficiency, bravery in fighting, charity, 
and supremacy are the duties of a Ksatriya.* Agriculture, tend- 
ing cattle, trade, and commerce are the duties of a Vaisya. 
Service is the duty of a Sudra.® These caste duties well per- 
formed lead to attainment of heaven. They remove impurities 
of the body and the senses, and make the mind fit for acquiring 
knowledge.' Brahmanas are specially fit for knowledge of 
Brahman, when they renounce aU.^ A Brahmana should re- 
nounce eruditeness (panditya) and adopt childlike simplicity 
(balya) ; he should renounce it and adopt saintliness (matma) ; 
then he should renounce saintliness and have direct experience 
of Brahman. Then he becomes a true Brahmatia.* Brahmanas, 
who have destroyed false knowledge and desires for sons, wealth 
and enjoyment on earth and in heaven, should beg alms for bare 
subsistence and only cultivate knowledge of the Atman.' 

The liberated souls, who have acquired integral experience, 
renounce all actions for egoistic ends, and engage in actions 
only for the good of hiunanity (lokasamg^aha) without attach- 
ment and desire for fruits. Their actions are, in reality, not 
actions because they spring from integral experience of the 
Atman or Brahq^m.^® Those, who perform actions for solidarity 
of mankind, are not bound by them, because they are selfless acts 
and unmotived by avidya and egoism.*^ Those, who have 
acquired knowledge of the Atman, ought to do works for the 
welfare of mankind. But those, who have not acquired it, 
ought to do works for purification of their minds. If they have 
a strong desire for liberation, unmotived desireless works 
(ni§kama karma) cause purification of mind (sattavasuddhi).” 
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Samkara prescribes niskama karma for purification of mind, 
which is necessary for the attainment of true knowledge. But it 
cannot directly lead to liberation. Duties performed without 
attachment and aversion, and desire for fruits are ni§kama 
karma. They are not actuated by egoism (ahamkara). They are 
devoid of the sense of T’ and ‘mine’. They are dedicated to 
God. They are done for the good of mankind. They are service 
to God for the welfare of humanity.^ They produce purification 
of mind (sattvasuddhi) and aid the production of true knowledge. 
They are auxiliary to knowledge. They indirectly help the 
achievement of the highest good." Samkara is never tired of 
repeating that the highest good can be achieved by the know- 
ledge of the Atman only preceded by renunciation of all works.’ 
He underestimates the active life of morality. He prescribes 
immotived works to those only, who are devoid of integral ex- 
perience, for purification of their minds. Those, who have 
acquired integral experience, are compelled to do works for the 
welfare of mankind under the influence of karmas of past 
births.^ 

Samkara advocates ethics of asceticism. Extirpation of all 
primal egoistic desires (esana) is indispensable for achievement 
of eternal and absolute life (amrtatva). Desire for sons (puttrai- 
§ana), desire for wealth (vittai|ana) , and desire for enjoyment 
here and hereafter (lokai§ana) must be extirpated.’ Works 
(karma) are actuated by desires (kama) which are due to avidya. 
They generate merits and demerits. They produce happiness 
and misery . So destruction of all desires ^e to avidya is 
auxiliary to realization of identity of the Atman with Brahman.' 
The empirical world of burth and death is impure, non-etemal, 
full of activity involving means and ends, fraught with misery, 
and a sphere of avidya. Detachment from the world is the first 
condition of the quest for Brahman.^ The mind engrossed in 
the world does not feel the necessity for knowing the Absolute. 
Until natural attachment to the world is counteracted by dis- 
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passion for it, desire for knowledge of Brahman does not arise/ 
Discontent with the world, extinction of desires for happiness, 
and renunciation of all works prepare the mind for the know- 
ledge of Brahman/ Suppression of natural impulses (svabhava- 
pravrttinirodha) is absolutely necessary for it/ Dispassion for 
earthly and celestial happiness generates purity of mind, and 
makes it fit for the direct experience of the Atman/ An ascetic, 
who has completely destroyed all desires for empirical pleasure, 
realizes eternal bliss springing from the knowledge of the 
Atman/ Avidya and its effects, attachment, aversion, delusion, 
and other emotions, obscure the bliss of the Atman. They are 
destroyed by direct experience of the Atman.® An ascetic should 
destroy these afflictions, root out desires for external objects of 
enjoyment, achieve erudition, childlike simplicity, and saint- 
hood, transcend the waking condition, dream, and sleep, and 
attain superconscious trance, and know Brahman.' If he sheds 
all desires for external objects, and renounces duties of stages 
of life, he can know Brahman.® A wandering monk, abstaining 
from all works and cultivating knowledge of identity, is 
grounded in Brahman.' Asceticism is the predominant note of 
.Sariikara’s ethics. But altruistic emotions of universal good- 
will, love, amity, forgiveness, and selfless desires and acts of 
universal benevolence and moralizing the social order (lokasam- 
graha),'® and uplifting humanity (lokanugraha)'' are inculcated. 
The perfect man takes upon himself the task of redeeming sinful 
men swerving from the path of rectitude and establishing a 
moral order. To bring the Kingdom of God on earth is his 
mission.'® So Saihkara’s ethics is not entirely ethics of asceticism. 
It permits selfless acts of universal benevolence and service of 
humanity enlightened by integral experience.'® 

Happiness (preyas) and self-realization (sreyas) are the two 
ends of human life.'® Avidya impels a person to seek happiness. 
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Vidya impels him to seek self-realization. Duties of castes and 
stages of life lead to happiness on earth and heaven. They are 
prompted by avidya. But quest for the Self is prompted by 
vidya. It directly leads to mok§a. A non-discriminating person 
runs after the phantom of happiness which is perishing. But 
a discriminating person strives for self-realization which is 
abiding.^ Happiness is due to avidya. Self-realization is due to 
vidya. Happiness is empirical pleasure. It is derived from 
empirical objects. It is transient and sensuous. It ends in 
bondage (samsara). Self-realization ends in absolute freedom 
(moksa).^ The self is permanent and eternal. It is the end 
of all our striving. It is the absolute good. Ephemeral empiri- 
cal objects of pleasure cannot yield the eternal and absolute 
good.® Extroverts (bahirmukha) aim at happiness and extinc- 
tion of misery. They are engrossed in the empirical world. 
They can never attain absolute good (atyantika puru§artha) . 
Actions of the mind-body-complex on external objects of enjoy- 
ment are natural and instinctive. But until the mind is with- 
drawn from them, and fixed on the inner Self, self-realization is 
not possible.^ Introversion must replace extroversion in the 
quest for the Self. Samkara’s ethics is anti-hedonistic. 

Dharma is /two-fold, positive (prav^fti) and negative (nivjtti). 
It sustains the world. Happiness (abhyudaya) and self-realiza- 
tion (nihsreyasa) are the ends of human beings.® Dharma gene- 
rates happiness. Adharma generates suffering. They sustain 
the round of samsara.® Virtue and vice both lead to bondage. 
First virtue should replace vice. Then both should be tran- 
scended in order to realize the transcendental Atman. Virtue 
and vice, happiness and misery affect the mind-body-complex 
only. They caimot affect the disembodied supramental Spirit. 
So virtue and vice, good and evil both should be transcended. 
The liberated person realizes transcendental perfection of the 
Atman beyond good and evil.’^ Integral experience otdy is the 
means to realization of supreme perfection. It is not a condi- 
tion of transformed will but willless bliss.® Will is empirical ; 
It is a mode of the mind. The Atman is beyond mind and will- 
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It is pure consciousness and supreme bliss. The Atman 
is the dearest of all. Wife, sons, and wealth are dear 
to us for the sake of the Atman, which exists in them 
all.* The infinite bliss of the Self is imperfectly reflected in 
transient empirical pleasures. They should be abjured. The 
eternal fountain of them in the inner Self should be sought. The 
highest state is neither a condition of imconsciousness as the 
Nyaya-Vaise§ika maintains, nor absolute knowledge only as the 
Samkhya-Yoga maintains, but absolute knowledge and bliss. It 
is free from will and activity. Samkara’s ethics, therefore, is 
not pessimistic, though it is predominantly ascetic in character. 
It is Transcendental Eudsemonism.^ 

33. Ethical Thought: Dharma, Adharma, Niyoga, 
Springs of Action, and Freedom of the Will 

Virtue (dharma) and vice (adharma) are independent of 
time, space, and causality. They are supersensuous. They can 
be known from the Vedas only.® They cannot be perceived by 
the senses. Nor can they be inferred. They caimot be known 
by reason.* The scriptures are the only source of knowing them. 
This is authoritarianism. But the scriptures are embodiments 
of intuitions. They are not irrational, but supra-rational. 
Dharma and adharma can be known by reason subordinate to 
the scriptures.® 

What is dharma in one place and time and under certain 
circmnstances, is adharma in another place and time and under 
other circumstances.® What is duty for one with certain innate 
aptitudes, is not duty for another with other native endowments.® 
Ethical good (hita) and ethical evil (ahita) are relative. They 
are not absolute. They are not ontological verities. They are 
due to avidya or dualistic vision. They spring from non- 
discrimination between the Atman and the mind-body-complex. 
They are valid in the empirical world of appearance. They are 
determined by knowledge of difference. They do not hold good 
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in the ontological reality, when knowledge of identity dawns.* 
Dhanna and adharma deal with works. All works, secular 
and scriptural, belong to the empirical_ world. They are due to 
avidya. They do not belong to the Atman, which transcends 
them.^ They are objects of lower knowledge, while the Atman 
is grasped by higher knowledge.® 

Actions, which are enjoined by the scriptures, are right 
(dharma). Those, which are forbidden by them, are wrong 
(adharma).® Dharma produces good (artha) or happiness. 
Adharma produces evil (anartha) or unhappiness. Happiness 
and unhappiness are experienced through different kinds of 
mind-body-complexes. Different degrees of happiness and xm- 
happiness are experienced by different grades of creatures, 
animals, men, and gods. They are due to different degrees of 
dharma and adharma.® 

The Vedas are revealed by Isvara. The injunctions {vidhi) 
and prohibitions (ni§edha) are creations of God. The individual 
selves (jiva) have relative freedom to perform enjoined acts or 
commit prohibited acts. God awards good (artha) to those who 
perform right acts (dharma), and evil (anartha) to those who 
commit wrong acts (adharma). The jivas have freedom of choice 
(puru§akara). If God were absolutely independent in awarding 
good and evil to them, their free exertions would be unavailing. 
Sanikara does not deny relative empirical freedom of the will- 

Dharma is a categorical imperative. It is an Ought. It 
ought to be done. It ought to be brought into existence by the 
effort and activity of a person. Secular and scriptural duties 
may be done, undone, or wrongly done by him. Dhanna does 
not depend upon apprehension (anubhava). Sruti is the source 
of its knowledge. Anubhava is not a means of knowing it- 
The scriptures give us categorical imperatives in the form of 
injunctions and prohibitions.® They are binding on the jivas. 
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They are under moral obligation to abide by them. Dharma is 
characterized by moral impulsion (codana). It impels the jivas 
to carry it out.^ Dharma relates to acts. It ought to be done. 
Adharma ought to be avoided." Dharma is an imperative 
(vidhi). It depends upon the activity of a person. It is an 
Ought. It is not an existent fact. It does not exist at the time 
of knowing it. It is brought into existence by a person’s 
activity.^ Moral Daw or duty (vidhi) is different from know- 
ledge. It depends on a person’s activity. But knowledge depends 
on an existent fact. It represents an object as it really is. It 
does not depend on a person’s activity. Knowledge of truth of 
an object does not depend upon a person’s intellect. It depends 
upon the existent object. The object is not a creation of know- 
ledge. Knowledge is determined by the object.^ Samkara re- , 
jects subjective idealism, and advocates empirical realism. 

Brahman is absolute existence. It is an accomplished fact 
(parini§thita vastu).® It is not an Ought which can be realized 
by voluntary action.® There can be no imperative (vidhi) about 
it, since imperative relates to actions. Brahman is the Absolute 
Truth which can be known only. It is the Absolute Good. 
Immediate experience of Brahman is the highest good. It 
destroys avidya and all afflictions, which obscure the knowledge 
of Brahman.^ Direct experience of Brahman does not depend 
upon a command (niyoga) . It depends upon instructions which 
annul avidya. The jiva cannot be imder moral obligation 
(niyoga), since it will be destroyed by the knowdedge of 
Brahman. It appears to be different from Brahman, but really 
is non-different from it. The scriptme dispels its avidya, and 
induces knowledge of its intrinsic Brahmanhood. Brahman is 
indeterminate and inactive. It is the eternally realized absolute 
Good. It cannot be tmder moral obligation. So there is no 
niyoga because there is no agent under moral obligation. 
Knowledge of Brahman cannot be achieved by Moral Law 
(niyoga). Knowledge is determined by its object. It -is not 
determined by activity. The scriptural texts pertaining to 
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Brahman are not commands to be executed. They are instruc- 
tions conveying the knowledge of Brahman.* 

Vidyaranya also shows the ontological unreality of niyoga. 
It is a moral command. It is an obligation imposed by a 
superior person on an inferior person. The Vedas are imper- 
sonal (apauru§eya) , and cannot therefore impose moral obliga- 
tion on persons. If the niyoga itself be said to reside in the 
object that ought to be done and oblige a person to execute it, 
then the object of the moral act (karya) is either related to 
volition (krtisamsr§ta), or capable of being accomplished by 
volition (krtiyogya), or extraordinary (alaukika), different from 
actor, act, and fruition, though capable of being accomplished 
by volition. The first alternative is not possible. Volition is 
activity of an empirical self. The object of activity (karya) is 
caused by activity. Therefore, the object related to activity 
cannot be the cause of activity. Volition abides in the empiri- 
cal self. What abides in the agent cannot impel it to act. The 
second alternative also is not tenable. An undesirable object also 
is capable of being accomplished by voluntary action. But it does 
not oblige a person to achieve it. The third alternative also is not 
possible. An extraordinary object is unknowable, indescribable, 
and inexplicable. It caimot be established by the scripture. A 
desirable object (istasadhana) capable of being accomplished 
obliges a person to act. Vidyaranya admits that an object 
which is a means to the good (istasadhana) and capable of being 
accomplished (krtiyogya) is an object of moral obligation (karya) . 
The same object is an object of moral duty because it ought to 
be brought about by a voluntary action and it is a means to the 
good because it fulfils a rational desire. Even a future object 
can be known to be a means to fulfilment of a rational desire 
just as a past object, food or drink, is known to be a means 
to fulfilment of a desire. So a vidhi is not a command (niyoga). 
It is capable of being accomplished and a means to the good.* 
Even a vidhi, in this sense, is not possible in the Vedanta. 
It dispels avidya and manifests intrinsic freedom of the 
individual self. Knowledge of identity of the Atman with 

2 2^ brahmavakyani na niyogani^thani. SBS., iii. 

*^rtD'ogye§tasadhanam eva vidhyartho na tn niyogah. VPS., 
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Brahman is the means of realization of freedom. The Vedanta 
is a means to the knowledge of Identity. The Atman or 
Brahman transcends the distinction between means and ends.^ 

The Moral Taws (vidhi) are commands of Isvara, which 
are communicated to men through the Vedas. But they are 
empirical and relative, and not true in an absolute sense. They 
are transcended by the reahzation of Identity. The moral codes 
are known as commands of God on the plane of empirical know- 
ledge. But with the dawn of Identity consciousness, they are 
known as stepping stones to its realization. The Moral Taws 
are an appearance of the eternal consciousness (cidabhasa) . 
Morality is transcended in spiritual realization, though it is its 
indispensable precondition. Identity consciousness or mystic 
vision of Brahman is the highest consummation of morality.® 

Samkara maintains that avidya is the root of all desires 
(kama) for enjoyment. Desires are -manifold. They are the 
springs of actions (karma). Actions produce residual impressions 
(saihskara) or subconscious predispositions (vasana). They are 
imbedded in the subtle body which clings to the empiri- 
cal self (jiva). They are carried over by it to the next 
life. Good innate predispositions are assets. Bad innate pre- 
dispositions are liabilities. Some are bom with an innate pre- 
disposition for unworldliness. They have natural aversion to 
the world fraught with misery. Others are bora with an innate 
predisposition for worldly enjo3unents. They have insatiable 
thirst for empirical pleasures.® But all desires, conscious and 
subconscious, native and acquired, can be counteracted and 
eradicated by free volitions. 

Samkara mentions three primal egoistic desires. They are 
desire for wife and sons, desire for wealth, and desire for happi- 
ness here and hereafter. They should be supplanted by desire 
for the knowledge of Brahman (brahmajijhasa) . Empirical 
desires for happiness are natural. But non-empirical desire for 
the knowledge of the Self or Absolute also is hidden in human 
nature. The former are prompted by avidya. The latter is 
prompted by implicit vidya. The former are due to man’s 
finitude. The latter are due to his potential infinitude. The 


' VPS., pp. 237-38. 

• S. K. Maitra : The Ethics of the Hindus, pp. 329-30. 

• SBG., iii. 33; xvii. 2; xviii. 41. 
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realization of infinitude and absoluteness is the appointed destiny 
of man/ 

Mahadevananda Sarasvati gives the following division of 
the springs of action. Vasanas are spontaneous, instinctive, un- 
reflective desires. They are of two kinds, impure (asuddha) and 
pure (suddha). Impure desires are the cause of bondage. They 
produce birth and death. Pure desires are the cause of libera- 
,tion. They destroy rebirth. Impure desires are threefold : 

(1) desire for bodily pleasures (dehavasana) ; (2) desire for 
popularity or social applause (lokavasana) ; and (3) desire for 
piety (sastravasana) . Desires for wife, sons, and objects for 
enjojrment are impure bodily pleasures. Desire for popularity 
also binds the jiva to the empirical world. Desire for piety is 
threefold : (1) passion for study of the scriptures (pathavyasana) ; 

(2) passion for good (arthavyasana) ; and (3) passion for holy 

works (anufthanavyasana). They are impure because they do 
not completely destroy avidya. Boastfulness (dambha), pride 
(darpa), self-conceit (abhimana), anger (krodha), harshness 
(paru§ya), and ignorance (ajnana) are impure mental desires 
(manasa vasana). Sympathy for the happiness of others (maitri), 
compassion for the misery of others (karuna), rejoicing at the 
holiness of virtuous persons (mudita), and indifference to the 
wickedness of vicious persons (upek§a) are pure desires. Impure 
mental desires are counteracted by pure mental desires. Vices 
are counteracted by practice of the opposite virtues (pratipak§a- 
bhavana). The Advaita Vedanta agrees with Buddhism, 

Jainism, and the Yoga in this respect. Impure desires are 
counteracted by cultivation of virtues and pure desires, discrima- 
tive knowledge of their impurity, company of the holy, and re- 
nunciation. Attachment, aversion, envy, pride, intolerance, 
and other vices are conquered by universal friendliness, com- 
passion, cheerfulness, and indifference. The afflictions are 
attenuated by the knowledge of the unreality of the empirical 
objects separate from the Atman. Impure desires are eradicated 
by practice of knowledge of the Atman (bodhabhasa) . Desires 
relating to consciousness (cinmatravasana) ’ are either desires 
relating to pvue consciousness limited by the agent, object, and 
internal organs, or desires relating to pure consciousness un- 


SBS., 1. 1. i ;n. 1. 14. Sarvapravrttinam atmavagatyavasanarthatvat. 
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limited by the adjuncts. The former are replaced by the latter. 
Impure desires are destroyed by these pure desires. Eradication 
of impme desires is aided by conscious trance (samprajnata 
samadhi) and superconscious trance (asamprajnata samadhi). 
Conscious trance is aided by restraints (yama), observances 
(niyama), bodily postures (asana), breath-control (pranayama), 
withdrawal of the senses from their objects (pratyahara) , w'hich 
are external aids, and fixation of mind (dharana), meditation 
(dhyana), and trance (samadhi), which are internal aids. Non- 
killing or non-injury (ahiinsa), truthfulness (satya), non-stealing 
(asteya), celibacy (brahmacarya), and non -covetousness or non- 
possession (aparigraha) are the restraints. Bodily and mental 
purity (&uca), contentment (santo§a), austerities (tapas), study 
of the scriptures (svadhyaya), and devotion to God are the 
observances. Superconscious trance is aided by supreme detach- 
ment (paravairagya) and devotion to God (isvarapranidhana) or 
recitation of His symbol (Om). Practice of the trance makes 
the mind extremely subtle. Immediate experience of Absolute- 
ness (brahmatvasak§atkara) of the self is achieved through the 
subtle mind. The pure witness consciousness {sak§in) is reflected 
in the subtle mind, and directly experienced. Thus the Advaita 
Vedanta presses the eightfold Yoga practice into its service.' 

Saifakara believes in relative freedom of the wiU. The ques- 
tion of determination or freedom of the self is irrelevant. The 
Atman is wilUess and inactive (ni§kriya) in its essential nature. 
It is devoid of will and activity. They belong to the empirical 
self (jiva). Egoism (ahamkara) is an adjunct of it. Activity is a 
function of egoism. It is determined by the law of causation. 
The will of egoism is determined by natural impulses, sattva, 
rajas, and tamas, and passions of attachment, aversion, and 
delusion springing from them. Pleasure is a quality of sattva. 
Pain is a quality of rajas. Delusion is a quality of tamas. Man 
naturally seeks pleasure and shuns pain driven by natural im- 
pulses. He has natural attachment to pleasure and aversion to 
pain. This is psychical determination or empirical necessity. 
But the natural impulses and desires are counteracted by reason 
(buddhi) according to the moral laws or injimctions and prohibi- 
tions of the scriptures, which are commands of God. Reason 

’ Advaitacintakaustubha and Tattvanusandhanavyakhyana , B I 
pp. 366-403. 
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can suppress all natural desires (svabhavikapravrttinirodha) . It 
can turn the mind away from external objects of enjoyment, and 
concentrate it on the inner Self (pratyagatman) . It can introvert 
the natrrrally extroverted mind. It can regulate natural impure 
desires, and supplant them by pure rational desires. This is 
moral freedom of the will or its rational determination. It is 
empirical freedom of the will. The Sastras convey the know- 
ledge of right and wrong. But they do not coerce a person to 
do what is right and refrain from doing what is wrong. “Man 
is not a thing to be passively moulded and shaped from outside. 
He may be persuaded from the inner side. Man chooses his end 
according to his own light. The Sastras only present before 
him the lower and higher lines of conduct, but do not compel 
him to select a particular course of action^.’’ They do not 
mould a person from without into accord with the Moral Taw. 
He has freedom of choice. The scriptural injunctions and 
prohibitions present to him different courses of action. He is 
free to choose any of them according to his light. They do 
not determine his choice which is free.“ When a person controls 
attachment and aversion by reason according to the moral codes 
laid down by the Sastras, he is free from subjection to unre- 
generate nature.® Freedom of the will is rational determination 
of it according to the Moral Taw, as disting^shed from its 
psychical determination by natural impulses and desires. This 
is empirical freedom. A person should transcend it, and realize 
noumenal freedom of the spirit. He should rise above empirical 
determination by reason (buddhi), and realize the transcendental 
freedom of Being. The Atman is autonomous and free. It is 
absolutely free from empirical determination. The empirical 
reality is governed by the law of causation. But the ontological 
reality, the Atiaan, the infinite and eternal Spirit, is absolutely 
free. “Man’s freedom is not essentially the freedom of will, 


, Jfiapakam hi iastram, na karakam. Na tu sastram bhrtyan iva 
ni\arta 3 ati nij’ojayati va. Purnjah svayam eva yatharuci sadhana- 
viseje^u pravartante. Yasya yathavabhasa sa tatharQpam puru^artham 
pasyati, tadanurupapi sadhanani upaditsate. SB., Br. Up ii 1. 20. 
Vol n^^p^^eiT PMosophy, p. 155. Cp. Indian ’ Philosophy , 

victtiaisedhadhmapravrttinivrttyor api svatantryam. 

drstir^eva ^^Sadve?au tatpratipak§epa niyamayati tada lAstra- 

.?pr eva pnrnso bhavati na prakrtivafeh. SBG., iii. 34. 
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far less of action, but it is the freedom of Being^.” Real freedom 
is true knowledge. It is extinction of avidya and desires. It 
is the mystic vision of the Atman as absolute being, conscious- 
ness, and bliss. This is transcendental freedom (svarajya). 

Man is the architect of his own destiny. His free actions 
in conformity with, or in violation of, the Vedic injunctions 
produce karmas or merits and demerits. Accumulated (sancijp) 
karmas of past births and those acquired by free actions in the 
present birth (kriyamana) are consumed by freely acquired 
integral experience. Only karmas of past births, which have 
begun to bear fruits, are worn off by enjoyments and sufferings 
in this life. Man forges the fetters of karmas by his free actions. 
He breaks them also by his free actions. He can do and undo 
them. He freely binds himself to sariis^a by thraldom to 
avidya and natural impulses, desires, and actions (avidya-kama- 
karma) . He freely achieves liberation by counteracting them by 
rational desires, cultivating altrustic virtues, transcending 
virtue (dhanna) and vice (adharma), and acquiring integral 
experience of the Atman. God awards fruits of actions to men 
in accordance with their karmas. If He did so independently 
of them, human free exertions (puru§akara) would be unavail- 
ing.^ 


34. Religion 

Religion is a means to self-realization. It is relative and 
empirical. It involves false knowledge of duality of God and 
the worshipper. Pure, non-dual Self or the Absolute is the 
ontological reality. All differences of the worshipped and the 
worshipper are false.® Brahman is indeterminate and tmquali- 
fled. But it appears to be personal God wdth attributes owing 
to the adjunct (upadhi) of Maya. Identity is the ontological 
truth. Difference of God and the finite self is empirical.'* 
Identity of Brahman (brahmaikyasvabhavata) underlies the 


* The System of Vedantic Thought and Culture, p. 268. 

’ SBS., ii. 1. 34. Niravayavam aparatantram atmatattvam. SBG., 
xviii. 17. SBG., ii. 51, 59, 64, 71, 72; iii. 34, 43; v. 7, 28; vi. 1, 5, 6. 
The System of Vedantic Thought and Culture, pp. 265-72. Introduction 
to Advaita Philosophy, pp. 131-41. 

* Upasyopasanadibhedajatam sarvam vitatham, kevalascatma advavah 
paramarthah. SB., Hand. K., iii. 1. 

* Bhedasya npasanarthatvat abhede tatparyat. SBS., iii. 2. 12. 
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empirical difference between the jiva and the Lord/ Brahman 
is formless. But it appears to have different forms due to 
avidya.^ Its forms are not real. They are empirical and 
intended for prayer (upasana) of the worshippers, who have 
not attained integral experience of indeterminate Brahman.’ 
One unqualified Brahman is worshipped (upasya). But different 
c^alities are attributed to indeterminate Brahman by the 
worshippers. But they do not really exist in it. It is undiffer- 
enced and unqualified.* The Lord and the jiva ruled by Him 
are empirical realities. They have validity in empirical life 
only.^ Brahman is an accomplished fact. It is not an object 
of imperative which relates to actions.’ Worship is an activity. 
It involves the duality of act and object of activity. But 
Brahman is non-dual. So it cannot be an object of the act of 
worship.' Nirguna Brahman is the only reality. But it is 
conceived to be saguna for the sake of worship. It appears to 
be endowed with qualities through the limiting adjuncts of 
names and forms.’ Brahman is devoid of difference and quali- 
ties. So it does not admit of increase or decrease of qualities. 
Different qualities are attributed to it by finite individuals for 
the sake of prayer and worship to suit their different tempera- 
ments.’ 

Different kinds of worship are mentioned in the Upani§ads. 
They all are means of the intuition of Brahman.*’ Each 
worshipper should select one mode of worship according to his 
temperament, which will lead him to experience of the Deity 
(upasyavi§ayasaksatkarana) . No other mode of worship is 
necessary for him. He should not combine all the different 
modes of worship, which will end in confusion. The worshipper 
experiences his identity with the Deity. He is mentally trans- 

‘ SBS., iii. 2. 13. 

’ Upadhikrtatvat akarabhedasya. SBS., iii. 2. 12. 

’ Akaravadbrahmavisayani vakyani upasanavidhipradhanani. Anaka- 
ram eva brahma. SBS., iii. 2. 14. 

‘ Upasvaikatve’pi upasanabhede dharmavyavastha ca bhavati. SBS., 
iii. 3. 12. _ 

® Vvyavaharavasthayam smtan api isvaradivyavaharah. SBS., ii- 

• SBS., i. 1.3. 

’ Na ca parinistbitavastnsvarnpe vidhih sambhavati kriyavi§ayatvat 
vidheh. SBS., i. 1.3. Na tn brahmanab npasanavidhiSesatvam sambha- 
vari. SBS., i. 1. 4. • . f 

• SBS., i. 2. 14. • 

"SBS., iii. 3. 5. 


SBS., iii. 3. 12. 
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formed into Him (tadbhavabhavita) . He possesses Him, and 
is possessed by Him. Distinction between him and the Deity 
vanishes. Communion ends in identity. Religious identity 
culminates in integral experience of infinite and impersonal 
Brahman.^ Worship of personal God contains the consciousness 
of ‘I’ as the agent of worship.^ But it vanishes in integral 
experience of indeterminate Brahman. It can be attained by 
prayer (samradhana), which consists in devotion, meditation, 
and worship. * 

Religious consciousness of God is transcended by philo- 
sophical consciousness of the Absolute. Religion is empirical, 
relative and dualistic. It involves avidya. But it leads to 
mystic experience of Identity, in which all distinction and 
relativity are extinguished. Religion is a means of spiritual 
realization like morality. Morality consists in the performance 
of duties, cultivation of virtues, and purification of the mind. 
But religion consists in prayer, meditation, and worship of God 
with devotion. Religion implies morality. But both are rela- 
tive and empirical, which are transcended by integral experience 
or all-selfness. 

Samkara beheves in the grace of God. Devotion to him 
brings his grace. ^ But it does not lead to liberation. It aids 
the production of higher knowledge (vidya), which directly 
leads to release. Man has to work out his own salvation. 
Nothing but his true insight can bring about his release. Grace 
implies the reaUty of God and the jiva. Both are mere appear- 
ances. They are not metaphysically real. So prayer and grace 
of God have no ultimate significance. Worship of personal God 
leads to attainment of heaven and gradual release (kramamukti) . 
But integral experience leads to embodied release here and 
now (sadyomukti).^ 

Samkara believed in Vedic gods, and regarded them as 
personifications of natural forces. They are spiritual beings 
endowed with ruling power. They are presiding agents of 
different functions of life. Agni is the presiding deity of speech; 
Vaya, of breath ; Aditya, of eye. They simply aid these life 
functions. The supreme Lord creates gods, men, and lower 


‘SBS., iii. 3. 59. * SBS., iv. 1. 16. 

» SBS., iii. 2. 24. ‘ SBS., iii. 2. 5. 

‘ SBS., i. 1. tl. 
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animals according to their merits and demerits, Gods enjoy 
relative immortality in heaven. They are bom again when their 
merits are exhausted. They acquire the saving knowledge and 
achieve their Hberation. Their sovereignty depends on God. 
They occupy certain ranks, and are species rather than indivi- 
duals.^ They are superior to men, but not equal to the Tord. 
Godhood (Devatva) in heaven, or even Divinity or Lordship 
(isvaratva) is not the highest Good. Brahmanhood is the summum 
bonum of life. 


35. Criticism of Sarhkara 

Sarhkara’s non-dualism (advaitavada) or absolutism is 
severely criticized by Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, Nimbarka 
and others who are advocates of theistic Vai§nava Vedanta. 
Samkara’s indeterminate and unqualified Brahman and indefin- 
able Maya, the individuating principle, are the targets of 
criticism. The relation of Brahman to Maya is the crux of his 
philosophy. But Sariikara dismisses it lightly as an illegitimate 
question (atiprasna). Maya is not real. Brahman alone is real. 
So the question of the relation of Brahman to Maya does not arise. 
He relegates Isvara, jivas, and the world to the realm of 
appearances. Isvara is Brahman conditioned by cosmic nescience 
(maya) with pure sattva. A jiva is Brahman conditioned by the 
mind-body-complex generated by impure individual nescience 
(avidya). The world is an appearance (prapanca), which is not 
illusory but empirically real. Sarhkara refutes mentalism or sub- 
jective idealism. He recogmzes degrees of empirical reality in 
which knowledge and bliss of Brahman are manifested in 
different degrees owing to different degrees of avidya. He 
regards the jivas and the world as non-different from Brahman. 
The world is a modification (parinama) of Maya composed of 
sattva, rajas and tamas. But it is an appearance (vivarta) of 
Brahman. Isvara is the material cause and the eflScient cause 
of the world. He is its Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer. He 
IS the Moral Governor. He adapts the material world to the 
mdividual selves according to their merits and demerits. He 
IS the promulgator of the moral codes through the Vedas. He 
IS the object of prayer and worship. He is the source of morality 


sv., pp. 66-68. Cp. Indian Philosophy, Vol. 11, p. 651. 
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and religion. Leaving out Brahman, we can interrelate Isvara, 
jivas, and the world to one another. But they are only appear- 
ances. They are only empirical realities. Their ontological 
reality is Brahman, which is undifferenced and imqualified, 
absolute Being, Consciousness, and Bliss. It is supreme 
Brahman (para Brahman). God is subordinate Brahman (apara 
Brahman). Indeterminate Brahman appears to be determinate, 
qualified, personal God to the intellect which is infected with 
avidya. Brahman is Absolute. God is relative. Samkara some- 
times speaks of Isvara as identical with Brahman. Sometimes he 
clearly distinguishes them from each other. Brahman is the 
ontological reality of Isvara. He has no reality distinct from 
that of Brahman. He is identical with Brahman in essential 
reality. But still Brahman is the ontological reality while 
Isvara is an empirical reality. Brahman is conceived by intellect 
to be personal Isvara for the sake of religious communion. The 
distinction between Brahman and Isvara, the Absolute and God, 
is indefensible and irrational. If they are identified with each 
other, Samkara’s absolutism becomes rational and acceptable. If 
Isvara be regarded as an empirical appearance of Brahman due 
to its adjunct, maya, cosmic nescience. His role as a Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer of the world, and Moral Governor of 
the jivas and the world becomes a magic play devoid of real 
worth and meaning. Brahman, the unqualified and indeter- 
minate Absolute, one without difference, is not an adequate 
explanation of the world of multiplicity. One and many are 
related to each other. But one alone is real according to Samkara. 
Many are mere appearances, though not illusions. Many can- 
not be derived from One. Maya is the individuating principle. 
The Absolute appears to be manifold jivas and world-appearance 
through its limiting adjunct, maya. Brahman is one, universal, 
eternal, undifferenced consciousness. Maya is cosmic nescience, 
which hides Brahman and projects the appearance of multipli- 
city. Saihkara assumes that One cannot be many, and posits an 
indefinable, inexplicable, mysterious principle, maya, between 
One and many. Brahman is Knowledge. Maya is ignorance. 
How did ignorance arise from Absolute Knowledge? Maya is 
the power of Is'vara. It depends on Him. It is not independent 
of Him. But Isvara is a mere appearance of Brahman. How 
can maya be power of an appearance, which explains the multi- 

39 
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plicity of the jivas and the world-appearance? Maya is avidya. 
It is nescience. Is it subjective or objective? Does it abide in 
consciousness or outside consciousness? Brahman is the only 
ontological reality. It is Absolute Consciousness. Its Being is 
Consciousness. Nescience cannot exist in it. There is no reality 
outside Brahman. So necience cannot exist outside Absolute 
Consciousness. Even if it springs mysteriously, it cannot hide 
the nature of Brahman, which is perfect, and project the plurality 
of appearances. Maya is a mysterious principle in Brahman, 
which explains plurality. The legitimate conclusion of 
Sainkara’s philosophy is that Brahman contains within itself 
the principle and explanation of plurality, that it is not an un- 
differentiated unity. Nescience cannot subsist in Isvara or jivas 
because they are appearances due to limitation of Brahman by 
nescience. If nescience abides in jivas only, Isvara, jivas, and 
the world become subjective creations of the jivas. Samkara’s 
absolutism becomes subjectivism or mentalism, which he severely 
condemns. Samkara’s doctrine is elusive because he recognizes 
the empirical reality of Isvara, jivas, and the world for practical 
purposes of life, but he dismisses them as unreal appearances 
when philosophical wisdom (vidya) dawns. All appearances 
vanish in the dazzling light of integral experience. They are 
real to the intellect only, infected with avidya, which views the 
reality through the finite categories of time, space, and causality ■ 
Intellect gives relative knowledge. Intuition gives absolute 
knowledge. Intellect gives dualistic and pluralistic knowledge. 
Intuition gives monistic and mystic vision. Intellect is tran- 
scended by intuition. It is subordinate to intuition. Samkara is 
wrong in holding that intellect falsifies reality, which is grasped 
by intmtion only. Intellect gives duality, plurality, and dis- 
tinctions which are unreal. Intuition gives non-dual, non-plural, 
distinctionless One. He opposes intuition to intellect as radically 
different from each other. But really vague intuition precedes 
and sustains intellect, and intellect finally leads to perfect in- 
tuition, which transfigures and transforms multiplicity into 
aspects of Unity. Intuition views the multiplicity of finite selves 
and finite objects as rooted in Brahman. They are real. They 
are not appearances. They are manifestations of Brahman. The 
world is an expression of Brahman. The jivas are members of 
Brahman. The world and the jivas are inseparable from each 
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other as the known objects and the knowing subjects. They 
are also inseparable from Brahman from which they derive their 
reality. The jivas and the world are inseparable from Brahman, 
which is identity -in-difiference. Brahman is Isvara. It is deter- 
minate and qualified. Isvara is identical with Brahman. He is 
the ground of morahty. He is morally perfect and holy. He 
is the Deity to be worshipped. He is the consummation of 
religious aspiration. Morality and religion are real and ultimate. 
They are not empirical. Samkara does not discard morality and 
religion, but he degrades them to a lower plane of ^vidya. But 
morahty is real and absolute and grounded in God. Religion 
also is a real aspiration of the finite self to be in eternal com- 
munion with God. Integral experience does not annul the jivas 
and the world, but bathes them in the flood of Divine Radiance. 
Saihkara’s indeterminate Brahman is neither philosophically 
satisfactory nor adequate to moral needs and religious aspirations. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE BACK-GROUND OF THE THEISTIC VEDANTA 


1. The Philosophy of the Bhagavadgitd 

The Bhagavadgitd is a part of the Mahdbhdrata. It is 
attributed to Vyasa. It is regarded as one of the most sacred 
books of the Hindus. It has exerted profound influence on their 
minds. Sariikara, Anandagiri, Madhusudana Sarasvati, Rama- 
nuja, Madhva, Sridhara, and others wrote commentaries on it. 
Bal Gahgadhara Tilak’s Gitdrahasya, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Andsaktiyogo, and Sri Aurabinda’s Essays on the Gita are 
contemporary works on the Gitd. Dr. S. N. Das Gupta opines 
that the Bhagavadgitd is the earliest work on the Bhagavata 
school written long before the composition of the Mahdbhdrata, 
which was incorporated into it during one of its revisions.* 
Otto separates the original Gitd from the Bhagavad Gltd.^^ There 
is no doubt that it was written before the Sutras of the different 
systems of philosophy were composed and after the earlier 
Upani§ads were composed. It was probably written about 
500 B.C. The philosophy of the Bhagavadgitd is a type of 
theism which combines the Absolutism of the Upani§ads with 
the Sariikhya dualism of prakrti and puru§as, which prevailed 
before the Sdmkhyakdrikd was wuitten by Isvarakrsna. Its 
theistic idealism is similar to that of the Svetdsvatara Upani^ad. 
It is difficult to make out a consistent philosophical system from 
the texts. Some concepts have not been systemically connected 
with one another. They have been mentioned incidentally in 
giving an exposition of ethics. The Gitd is more a book on 
ethics than one on metaphysics. Even as a treatise on ethics 
it is not a compact philosophical w'ork. It is an inspired poeti- 
cal rvork with a philosophical theme. It is rightly called the 
Song Divine. 

(1) Ontology . — ^The Glia teaches theism, and regards 
Isvara as the supreme reality. Isvara is higher than Brahman. 
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God is the foundation of the immortal, infinite Absolute. He 
is the ground of the eternal moral order. He is the fountain 
of eternal bliss. ^ He is the Supreme Reality. He is unequalled 
and unexcelled.^ He is infinite, eternal, and immutable.® He 
is rmbom and immortal.* He is omnipresent, omniscient, and 
omnipotent.® He knows the past, the present, and the future.' 
He is ancient and without beginning, middle, and end.^ He 
is the First Cause. He is the ultimate ground of the universe. 
He is the upholder of the eternal moral order.® He is holy.’ 
He is the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the universe.*' 
He is the infinite seed of all creatures.** He is their Lord.*® 
He is their Moral Governor.*® He is father, mother, friend, 
witness, preceptor, master, and refuge of all beings.** He is the 
Supreme Being. There is no other higher Being.*® He is one 
in many.*' He is existent and non-existent. He is death 
and deathlessness.** He is transcendental existence. He is 
empirical existence. He is immutable Being. He is mutation 
and becoming.*® He is beautiful and terrific. He is the destruc- 
tive Time-Spirit.*' Isvara is the Supreme Person. This is theism. 
Vasudeva is Isvara." His manifestations (vyuha) are not men- 
tioned. 

God is the supreme Brahman (para brahma), which is un- 
born and eternal, neither existent nor non-existent. It is not 
existent as an empirical being, nor non-existent as a transcen- 
dental reality.®* It pervades the world, but is not exhausted in 
it. It is immanent in it, and transcends it.®® It is trans-empiri- 
cal and devoid of sattva, rajas, and tamas (nirguna). It is con- 
scious of the empirical world composed of the gunas (guna- 
bhoktr) . It is detached (asakta) and sustains the relative world. 
It is devoid of all external and internal sense-organs. Still it 

* Brahmano hi pratisthaham amrtasyavyayasya ca. Sasvatasya ca 
dharmasya sukhasvaikantikasya ca. BG., xiv. 27. 
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knows all sensible and intelligible objects/ Brahman is moving 
and vmmoving, remote and near, inside and outside the 
creatures/ It is non-spatial, and yet extended in space. It is 
the immobile Spirit and the moving universe. It is transcendent 
and immanent. It is subtle and tmknowable by the senses, 
mind, and intellect.^ It is the supreme light of lights. It illu- 
mines all objects. It is the indwelling Spirit in the hearts of 
all beings.^ Brahman is the impersonal Absolute. It is an 
aspect of the Supreme Person or God. It is not equal to Isvara, 
the ultimate Reality. 

The Gitd lays stress on the immanence of God in the universe 
in some verses. He is the indwelling Spirit in all creatures. 
He is their origin, middle, and end. He is the best of all things, 
beings, and qualities.® He is the source of good and evil. He 
is the gambling of the dice of fraudulent gamblers. He is the 
heroism of the heroes. He is the victory of the victorious, 
determination of the resolute, and moral qualities of all moral 
men.® He is the knower and the known.' 

But the Gltd does not teach pantheism. It teaches panen- 
theism. God is not the world. The world is not God. But 
the world exists in God. All creatures exist in Him. He 
pervades them all as their inner guide.® He is the eternal and 
imperishable essence abiding in perishing creatures.® He is the 
immanent essence in all finite things and spirits as a thread 
running through beads. He is the life of all creatures. He is 
their seed.'' All creatures exist in Him. But He is not identical 
with them. He pervades the imi verse by His rmmanifest form 
(avyakta-murti) . He is the invisible Spirit in the visible world.'* 
He is not affected by empirical objects and selves. He tran- 
scends the empirical objects and finite spirits entangled in them. 
He is the creator, sustainer, and destroyer of all creatures. 
They issue from Him, are maintained by Him, and reabsorbed 
in Him.'® He supports the entire rmiverse by pervading it with 
His single fragment.''* He is incorporeal, partless, undivided. 
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infinite Spirit. The entire universe is a manifestation of a single 
fraction of Him. He transcends it to infinite Beyond, and exists 
in immeasurable perfection. He is immanent in the universe. 
He is transcendent to it.* This is panentheism. 

There are two purusas in the universe, the perishable 
{k§ara) Purusa and the imperishable (aksara) Purusa. All 
created things and beings constitute the K§ara Puru§a. The 
immutable Purusa underlying them is the Aksara Puru§a.^ 
Samkara regards the Ksara Purusa as the totality of the mutable 
universe, and the Aksara Puru§a as Isvara’s power of maya.® 
It is the creative matrix of the entire world of mutable pheno- 
mena. Madhusudana also holds the same view. Ramanuja 
regards the Ksara Puru|a as the totality of bound finite spirits 
coimected with unconscious matter or embodied in organisms, 
and the Aksara Purusa as the totality of disembodied liberated 
puru§as dissociated from unconscious matter.* Sridhara regards 
the Ksara Purufa as the totality of mutable bodies of created 
beings, and the Ak§ara Puru§a as the conscious experiencer of 
the entire universe of mutable phenomena, which is an immu- 
table and imperishable Spirit. He also suggests that the Akfara 
Puru§a is the totaUty of conscious finite spirits (cetanavarga) , 
and that the Ksara Purusa is the totality of unconscious material 
objects (jadavarga).* Sri Aurabinda regards the K§ara Puru§a 
as the universal soul immanent in the mutable cosmic pheno- 
mena, and the Ak§ara Purusa as the immutable and transcen- 
dent Spirit.® The Aksara Purusa is the eternal, inactive, immo- 
bile, and immutable self of all, yet unmoved and indifferent. 
It is timeless in time, spaceless in space, and non-causal in 
producing effects. The Ksara Purusa is the dynamic, active, 
mutable, immanent, universal Soul of the world. The Aksara 
Puru§a is the transcendent, inactive, immutable Self of all, from 
which proceeds mutation of things. The Ksara Purusa corres- 
ponds to the K§ara Brahman, and the Aksara Purusa, to the 
Aksara Brahman of the Upani^ads.*^ 
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The Puru§ottama, Supreme Person, transcends the totality 
of mutable or empirical selves and the perishing material objects. 

He transcends the entire mutable universe and the immutable 
and imperishable Self of the world. He transcends the active, 
dynamic universal Soul of nature, and its eternal, immutable, 
static, inactive, immobile Self, and integrates them together in 
his supreme unity. He is immobile in his mobility, inactive 
and indifferent in his activity, and immutable in his mutation 
and becoming. He is infinite. He inspires and informs the 
three worlds, and sustains and maintains them. He transcends 
the Ksara Purusa and the Aksara Purusa. He is the supreme, 
infinite Person.^ The Ksara Purusa is the Soul immanent in the 
universe. The Aksara Purusa is transcendent to it. It is in- 
definable, inconceivable, immutable, immobile, eternal, and un- 
manifest (avyakta) . This is the transcendent Self of the 
universe. “ The Puru§ottama is superior to both the immanent 
Soul and the transcendent Self, the mutable and the immutable. 

The Divine Person is higher than the Absolute. This is theism. 

The Glia anticipates the Samkhya doctrine of Satkaryavada. 

It teaches that there is neither production of the non-existent 
nor destruction of the existent.® It believes in prakrti and 
puru§as or individual souls like the Samkhya. Prakrti and 
puru§as are eternal.* But it believes in para prakrti and apara 
prakrti. The former is superior. The latter is inferior. Para 
prakrti is the source of conscious spirits. Apara prakrti is the 
source of the material world, living organisms, sense-organs, 
manas, buddhi, and ahamkara. Sattva, rajas, and tamas are 
products of prakrti. They are not constituents of prakrti as 
the Samkhya maintains. The Gita regards Prakrti or Maya as 
the power of Isvara. But the Samkhya does not believe in God. 

It regards prakrti as an independent principle. It believes in 
the duahsm of prakrti and purufas. It advocates atheistic ■* 
dualism. But the Gild advocates theistic monism. 

Prakrti (mahad brahma) is the mother of the whole universe. 
Isvara is tlje father, who fertilizes her, and produces the entire 
universe through her.® Prakrti is Maya. It is the power of 
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Isvara. It is the Divine power inseparable from God/ Prakrti 
supervised by God produces all animate and inanimate creatures.* 
They are re-absorbed in the Divine power or prakrti in dissolu- 
tion.* Prakrti is unmanifest (avyakta). All manifest (vyakta) 
objects, inanimate and animate, spring from unmanifest prakrti 
and dissolve in it.* Prakrti is controlled by God, who creates 
all creatures through her.* It is the power of God. It is real. 
It is not indefinable (aniravacanlya) as Samkara maintains. 
The world produced by God through his power or prakrti is 
real. It is mutable and perishable. But it is not an unreal 
appearance. Theistic idealism of the Gita recognizes the reality 
of the world, which is informed by the Divine Spirit. 

Isvara has para (higher) prakrti and apara (lower) prakrti. 
The former constitutes the universe of animate and sentient 
creatures (jivabhuta). It is conscious prakrti, which sustains 
the world of conscious living beings.® The latter is eightfold ; 
it is composed of the five elements of earth, water, fire, air, 
and ether, and the three internal organs of manas, buddhi, and 
ahainkara.* The five subtle essences (tanmatra) and atoms are 
not mentioned. They were conceived later by the Samkhya 
philosophy. The lower prakrti comprises the physical and the 
psychical universe. It comprehends all objects of knowledge 
(k§etra). The higher prakrti comprises the knowing subjects 
(k§etrajna).® Para prakrti is conscious. Apara prakrti is rm- 
conscious. 

Sattva, rajas, and tamas are products of prakrti. They are 
evidently products of apara prakrti. They delude the individual 
souls, and bind them to sariisara.* They bipd the incorporeal 
souls to their corporeal bodies.*® Sattva is pure, transparent, 
and free from trouble ; it manifests objects. It produces know- 
ledge and pleasure in the finite souls, and binds them to the 
world through them.** Rajas is of the nature of attachment. 
It springs from desire and association. It produces action in 
the finite souls, and binds them to the world through action.** 
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It is the cause of desire and anger. ^ Tamas springs from 
ignorance. It deludes all finite souls. It produces carelessness, 
laziness, and sleep in them, and binds them to the world.* 
Sattva attaches them to pleasure ; rajas, to action ; and tamas, 
to negligence.* The Gttd describes sattva, rajas, and tamas as 
the primordial elements i» the psychical nature. It does not 
treat them as the primordial cosmic substances, as the Samkhya 
does. Sometimes sattva overcomes rajas and tamas, and becomes 
predominant. Sometimes rajas and tamas also overcome the 
other two ; and become predominant.'* Sattva is the cause of 
knowledge. Rajas is the cause of greed, desire for enjoyment, 
enterprise, action, and continuation of action.® An action 
prompted by sattva produces pure pleasure ; that prompted by 
rajas produces pain ; that prompted by tamas produces ignor- 
ance.* The gunas constitute the internal organs, manas, buddhi, 
and ahamkara. They move the individual selves to action. The 
universal self immanent in them is the indifferent spectator of 
these actions.^ The prakili, which produces sattva, rajas, and 
tamas, seems to be identical with the apara prakrti which com- 
prises manas, buddhi, and aharhkara. 

The Gltd divides the universe into the knowers (k§etrajna) 
and the known objects (k§etra). The k§etra is the unconscious 
field of objects. It is known by the finite spirits. They are 
knowers of the field (ksetrajna). They cannot be reduced to 
each other. Subjects and objects are irreducible elements of 
the reality. The Gild advocates neither mentalism nor mate- 
rialism. The ksetra is the field of objects of knowledge. It 
comprises aU mutable things, physical and psychical. It in- 
cludes the immanifest prakrti, the five material elements, the 
ten sense-organs, mind (manas), intellect (buddhi), and egoism 
(ahamkara). It includes all sensible objects. It includes also 
desire and aversion, pleasrue and pain, the organism, intelli- 
gence, and the power of endurance. All mental functions are 
included in the field of objects. They are unconscious objects 
of knowledge.® God is immanent in finite subjects and objects. 
He is the knower (vettr) and the known (vedya). He mani- 
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fests all finite subjects and all finite objects even as the sun 
illmnines the entire universe. Subjects and objects are not 
independent principles. They are real as intimately related to 
God.^ 

Prakrti and puru§a both are uncaused. Isvara is eternal. 
So his twofold nature also is eternal. He is the creator, pre- 
server, and destroyer of the universe through his twofold nature 
(prakrti), subjective and objective.^ Prakrti is the material 
cause of all physical and psychical phenomena. It is the ground 
of all causes and effects. Puru§a, the finite self, is the enjoyer 
of pleasure and pain. It is the experiencer of all physical and 
psychical objects.^ It enjoys sattva, rajas, and tamas, the pro- 
ducts of prakrti through the psychophysical organism. Its 
attachment to the gunas binds it to samsara, and makes it 
transmigrate from one body to another.* This is the individual 
self. But there is the supreme Self (paramatman) immanent 
in it. It is the indifferent spectator, permitter, sustainer, and 
witness of all actions of the individual self.® The Gita agrees 
with the Katha Upani§ad® that the individual self in the body 
is the enjoyer of fruits of actions, while the supreme Self is the 
witness of them. The former is the doer. The latter is the 
spectator. Actions are done by the individual self made of the 
gunas. The pure self is not the doer.^ It is the supreme self 
(paramatman). It is the eternal, infinite, trans-empirical 
(nirguna) self. It does not do any actions. It is not affected 
by them, because it transcends the gunas.* It is not moved by 
them. They are the cause of actions. The gunas constitute 
the empirical nature of the individual self. The universal self 
immanent in it transcends them.® It is the self of all creatures 
(sarvabhutantaratma) . It is not active. It is not touched by 
actions of the individual self.*" It neither acts nor apprehends 
objects. The sense-organs act on their proper objects.** Here 
it is suggested that the gunas constitute the sensible objects and 
the sense-organs. They are not the natural psychical impulses 
only. Egoism (ahariikara) is made of the gunas. The self deter- 
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mined by egoism wrongly thiiiks itself to be a free doer.’’ Israra 
dwells in the hearts of all creatures. He moves them to action 
by his I^ya, and guides them as his instruments.^ The indi- 
vidual soul (jiva) is an eternal part of God.® Saihkara explains 
it thus ; The jiva is an apparent part of God. But it is evident 
from the text that it is a real eternal part of God. The Gttd 
says that prakrti and purusa or the individual soul both are 
eternal.'* God being eternal, his power, prakrti, is eternal. The 
individual souls are eternal parts of God. They are 
eternal members of the Divine Spirit, the Infinite Person. 
The soul in the body is unborn, eternal, permanent, 
ancient, indestructible and immortal.® It is inexhaust- 
ible.® It is omnipresent, stable, immobile, incorporeal, 
unproduced, and indestructible.^ It is incorruptible and 
immutable.® It is self -established.® It is unthinkable, in- 
sensible, and unmanifest.’® The self is rational and sentient. 
The rational self can control, regulate, and conquer the sentient 
self.’’ The lower self should be delivered from samsara by the 
higher self.” This implies freedom of the will. Every individual 
acts according to his psychical disposition (prakrti) made of 
sattva, rajas, and tamas. His actions spring from his inner 
nature, and conform to it.’® But he is not completely deter- 
mined by his empirical nature. He has the power of counter- 
acting his natural impulses and desires, and realizing his supra- 
organic, supra-mental, spiritual nature.’® The severe ethical 
discipline enjoined by the Gitd implies human freedom. It 
appears to recognize empirical necessity and spiritual freedom 
of the human soul. 

The Gita lays stress on monism in some verses. God exists 
in all created existences undivided, but appears to be divided.’* 
But pure monism is not the purport of the Gita. The sattvika 
knowledge is that of undivided God in divided existences.’* 
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Both one and many are real. One is divided into many.^ The 
finite souls are real. They are unborn and eternal. They exist 
in God. He exists in them. One exists in many. Many exist 
in one. One is not an aggregate of many. Many are not 
appearances of One. Both are inseparably related to each other.* 
God and the finite souls are co-eternal with each other. Affinity 
(sadharmya) with God is the highest consummation of man.* 
The individual soul is an eternal part of God.'* 

The Gita teaches the doctrine of Divine Incarnation 
(avatara). Though he is unborn, eternal, and infinite, he 
finitizes himself by his maya, the principle of individuation, 
and assumes a human form. He creates himself a Man-God 
through his prakrti.* Whenever there is triumph of un- 
righteousness and decline of righteousness, God incarnates in 
a human form.* He incarnates in different cycles for deliverances 
of the righteous and destruction of the unrighteous and establish- 
ment of a moral order.* He is perfect. He has no unfulfilled 
desires. He has no duties to perform. But he acts for the 
solidarity of mankind (lokasamgraha) , — ^the moral upliftment 
of the imrighteous.* He is the Perfect Man. He is followed 
by all men in their conduct. He is the embodiment of moral 
perfection. He is their Moral Ideal completely realized.® He is 
consciously infinite in a finite form. He is the Divine in a 
human form. Men deluded by ignorance fail to know his divine 
nature (param bhavam), and despise his human form, though 
he is the supreme Lord of all creatures.** They do not know 
his real nature because he is covered by his yogamaya.** His 
divinity can be known only through his grace.** An Avatara is 
the descent of God to man. He is not the ascent of man to God. 

(2) Ethics and Religion . — The Gita, is not a book on meta- 
physics, but essentially one on ethics and religion. It lays 
down the different paths of realization of God. Its teaching is 
universal and intended for all persons of different temperaments. 
Some are predominantly men of action. They ought to follow 
the path of action (karmayoga). Some are predominantly 
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emotional. They ought to follow the path of devotion (bhakti- 
yoga). Some are predominantly intellectual. They ought to 
follow the path of knowledge (jnanayoga).^ Action, devotion, 
and knowledge lead to union (yoga) with God, the innermost 
essence of our being. God-realization or self-realization is the 
highest good. It is the supreme end of human life. No relative 
good can satisfy the aspirations of a finite soul, which is in- 
formed by the Divine Spirit. Morality is religion. 

The Gita uses the term yoga in the sense of union with 
God. It does not use it in the sense of complete suppression 
of mental functions like Patanjali.^ It teaches the paths of 
union through works (karmayoga), knowledge (jnanayoga), and 
devotion (bhaktiyoga) . Voluntary actions are due to five con- 
ditions, the active individual self or doer (kartr), the organism 
(adhi§thana) , the sense-organs (karana), various conscious efforts 
and bodily movements (ce§ta), and providence (daiva).* 
Sridhara maintains that though hmnan effort is free, there is an 
unseen cosmic force or providence which gmdes the free human 
effort, moulds the action, and leads it to its fruit. The Divine 
Will, the inner controller, is the mover of the sense-organs.* 
Voluntary actions are either right or wrong. They are either 
bodily, verbal or mental. They are willed and purposive actions. 
They are due to the five conditions.® Samkara maintains that 
non -voluntary actions are due to merits and demerits acquired in 
the previous births.® The individual self alone is not the sole 
cause of action. It is a knower and an active agent. God, the 
inner controller, guides it in its free actions. The human soul 
freely does right and wrong actions, for which they are respon- 
sible. If human actions were not free, rightness and wrong- 
ness would be meaningless. The activity of the free individual 
self depends upon the permission of God as a prior condition. 
This is the view of Ramanuja. Sariikara holds that the empiri- 
cal self determined by egoism is the doer, but that the pure 
self is not the doer. It is incorporeal, indivisible, free (apara- 
tantra), immutable, and inactive. It is the witness of the actions 
of the empirical self.® 


* GB., iii. 3. 

’ BG., xviii. 14. 
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Man cannot remain inactive for a single moment. He is 
compelled to do actions by sattva, rajas, and tamas, which 
are products of prakpti.^ They are primordial psychical im- 
pulses. Even the maintenance of the organism depends upon 
actions. So action (karma) is certainly better than inaction 
(akarma).* The Gita does not teach inactivism and asceticism. 
It regards the performance of duties (karmayoga) as better than 
renunciation of actions (karmasannyasa) Renunciation of 
works never leads to liberation.^ Selfless works for the welfare 
of mankind lead to it.® There is a ring of modernism in the 
Gita ethics of action. It inculcates selfless, disinterested actions 
{ni§ktoa karma) dedicated to God. Duties performed without 
attachment lead to moksa.® Works should not be actuated by 
attachment, aversion, and other emotions. They should not 
be motivated by egoistic desires.’ They should be free from 
egoism. They should be devoid of the sense of T’ (ahamkara) 
and ‘mine’ (mamakara).® They should be free from prudential 
considerations of fruits or consequences.* They ought to be 
performed without consideration of success or failure, victory 
or defeat, good or evil, pleasure or pain, which they will bring.’* 
Their fruits should be resigned to God. “All work is worship.’’ 
All works should be done as service to God. They should be 
dedicated to him. They should be done for the sake of God.” 
Disinterested works dedicated to him and enlightened by know- 
ledge do not lead to bondage.’® The karmayogin’s individual 
will should be surrendered to the Divine Will.” His will is 
a pulsation of the Will of God. His mind is constantly fixed on 
him. His life is dedicated to him.” He is a perfect instrument 
of God, which consciously wills the Divine Will.” The karma- 


* BG , iii. 5; xviii. 11, 59, 60; v. 14; xiii. 19; iii. 27, 28, 29. 
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yogin is a God-doer.^ His every action is an integral action 
in union with God. It is service to God. It is selfless service 
of humanity. It is selfless work for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of mankind (lokasamgraha).^ It aims at the good of 
the entire sentient creation (sarvabhutahita).® The doer of good 
of mankind (l^alyanakrt) never suffers here or hereafter.^ The 
path of work (karmayoga) is selfless pursuit of the moral good 
of mankind as service to God. Sannyasa is said to consist in 
renunciation of empirical duties (kamya karma) for the fulfil- 
ment of egoistic desires. But it really consists in renunciation 
of fruits of all actions.” • We have right to works, but not to 
their fruits.” They are in the hands of God. He leads works to 
their fruits. We ought to do our duties as duties without craving 
for success or failure.^ Those who crave for the attainment of 
fruits of actions are objects of pity.® Yoga is skill in actions.* 
We should do our duties efiSciently. Sometimes disinterested 
actions for the good of mankind are regarded as the direct 
means of liberation.^® Sometimes they are described as the means 
of self -purification (atmasuddhi) or purification of the mind.^^ 
Sometimes they are said to result in the dawn of integral know- 
ledge. 

The Giia,, like Buddhism, does not enjoin the performance 
of ritualistic acts. Empirical duties (kamya karma) are intended 
for the fulfilment of egoistic desires. They aim at enjoyment 
and sovereignty. They lead to happiness in heaven. They lead 
to rebirth. They are not the means of liberation. The Vedas 
prescribe duties relating to satta, rajas, and tamas. But mok§a 
is a state of the soul, which transcends the gunas. It cannot 
be attained by Vedic rituals.^® All egoistic desires should be 
extirpated. Empirical transient pleasures spring from their ful- 
filment. But realization of the self (atraan) yields supreme bliss, 
which is permanent. Actions motived by desires for fruits lead 


* Essays on the Gita, Second Series, p. 388. 
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to bondage. But if they are performed without such desires, 
they yield permanent peace. ^ Vedic rituals are not necessary for 
liberation. The specific duties of an individual ought to be 
performed without any desire for fruits.® Desires ought to be 
surrendered to God. When aU desires are resigned to him, and 
duties are performed in a disinterested spirit by an aspirant, he 
is said to be a yogin.® The Gita agrees with Buddhism in in- 
culcating the morality of altruism or selflessness. Egoism ought 
to be eradicated. Both emphasize the purity of inner life. 
Both condemn ritualistic morahty. Buddhism stresses eradica- 
tion of passions. The Gita stresses the performance of duties 
as service to God. It condemns renunciation of works. It 
enjoins on us an active life dedicated to God for the moral 
welfare of humanity. But it is emphatic on the eradication of 
egoistic desires and evil passions like attachment, aversion, fear, 
lust, anger, greed, egoism, hypocrisy, pride, self-conceit, sorrow, 
melancholy, and the hke.* It inculcates the cultivation of the 
virtues of fearlessness, purity of mind, concentration of the 
mind on knowledge of the self, charity, sense-control, sacrifice, 
study of the scriptures, penance, straightforwardness, non- 
injury, truthfulness, conquest of anger, renunciation, tran- 
quillity, absence of fault-finding, kindness to creatures, greed- 
lessness, softness, modesty, non-fickleness or firmness, courage; 
forgiveness, endmance, cleanliness, non-malevolence, non- 
conceit, steadfastness, and self-control.® Temperance in eating, 
walking, efforts in activities, sleep, and waking leads to happi- 
ness.® Equanimity (samatva) or imperturbability in joy and 
sorrow, gain and loss, victory and defeat, success and failure, 
is called yoga.® Dove and hatred, lust and anger, fear and 
disgust, greed and delusion, pride and envy should be con- 
quered.® Enmity should be completely discarded. Good-will 
and amity for all should be cultivated.® Reverence for gods, 
Brahmanas, preceptors, and wise men, cleanliness, straightness, 
celibacy, non-injury, truthfulness, study of the scriptiues, tran- 
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quillity of mind, contentment, silence, self-control, and purity 
of heart should be crdtivated.^ 

Self-control is the formdation of moral life. It means re- 
straint of the external cognitive and motor sense-organs and 
the mind. Attachment arises from meditation on objects of 
enjoyment. Attachment gives rise to desire. Desire gives rise 
to anger, when it is obstructed or baffled. Anger gives rise to 
delusion or non-discrimination between right and wrong. 
Delusion leads to lapse of memory, which destroys wisdom. 
Harmony of spirit (prasada) or bliss springs from the proper 
enjoyment of objects by the sense-organs completely controlled 
by the self, supervised by the mind purged of love and hatred 
and other passions. Inner harmony or natural state of the 
soul® destroys all miseries, and quickly steadies the flame of 
knowledge.® Experience of proper sense-objects and perfor- 
mance of appointed works (niyata karma) are not forbidden. 
All desires should be directed to the Atman, which is unruffled 
by them, and thus sublimated and purified.^ Mere conformity 
to the moral law in external conduct is not morality. The mind 
must be purged of evil passions. If the mind meditates on 
improper sense-objects and enjoys them within, external con- 
formity to the moral law is hypocrisy (mithyacara).® The cogni- 
tive senses should be wuthdrawn from improper objects. The 
motor senses should not be allowed to indulge in improper 
activities. The external sense-organs should be controlled by 
the mind.® The mind is always restless and unsteady. It can 
be controlled by steadfast practice (abhyasa) and detachment 
(vairagya).® The mind should be fixed on the Atman and 
steadied like an unflickering flame of light. Then it is cleansed 
of all unrighteous desires.* Duties should be performed with 
a pme mind free from immoral desires and passions. 

Persons are divided into four castes (varna) according to 
their qualities (guna). Their vocations (karma) are appropriate 
to their qualities. The members of the society are divided into 
four castes according to their qualities and functions.® The 
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castes may not be hereditary. The duties of the Brahmanas, the 
K^atriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras have been mentioned 
under the ethics of Samkara’s Advaita Vedanta. They ought to 
perform their specific duties (svadharma) in conformity with 
their native endowments (svabhava). Their duties are appro- 
priate to their station in society.* Their specific duties, which 
accord with their innate psychical dispositions (svabhava) con- 
stitute their svadharma. They are prescribed (niyata, karya) 
for them. They are their natural (sahaja) duties.* An individual 
should never give up his natural and specific duties (svadharma), 
and try to perform those of another person (paradharma) . They 
do not fit in with his natural aptitudes. So they may be perni- 
cious to him. They are not his natural duties, and therefore 
they will fail to fulfil his mission, and attune him with God. 
Svadharma ill-done is always better than paradharma well-done.* 
An individual attains fulfilment of his being (samsiddhi) by 
performing his own specific duties (svakarma).* Sin does not 
accrue to him, when he performs his own natural and specific 
duties.* Dedication of them to God leads to his liberation.* 
He should always do the duties prescribed for him.* If he does 
not perform them, he commits sin.® It is the duty of a K§atriya 
to fight the enemy for the preservation of society. He has no 
better duty than to fight a just battle (dharmya yuddha).* 

A karmayogin should dedicate all his actions to God. 
Whatever he does, whatever he eats, whatever he offers in a 
sacrifice, whatever gifts he makes, and whatever penance he 
undergoes, he should dedicate to him. His acts of duty are 
consecrated to him. They bring him in complete union with 
God. Divine energy flows into him, and actuates all his actions. 
He becomes an instrmnent of divine action. He is a God-doer. 

The Gita teaches the path of knowledge (jnanayoga). The 
lowest knowledge (tamasa jnana) is the knowledge of one 
single effect, for instance, an image as God, the complete reality. 
The higher knowledge (rajasa jnana) is the knowledge of 
different objects as separate from and unconnected with one 

• BG., xviii. 41. cp. Bradley : My Station and its Dnties. 
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another.. This is popular unscientific knowledge. The highest 
knowledge (sattvika jnana) is the knowledge of one undivided 
infinite spirit in the divided existences. One God is inunanent 
in all finite existences. This is the philosophical knowledge of 
One in many.^ Samkara interprets the sattvika jnana as the 
integral knowledge of one Atman or Brahman in all the multi- 
plfcity of appearances.^ But this interpretation does not accord 
with the theism of the Gita, which recognizes the reality of both 
One and many. An aspirant, whose mind is concentrated on 
Brahman, sees the Self (atman) in all beings, and aU beings in 
the Self. He sees God in all beings, and aU beings in God. He 
who, established in oneness, worships God in all beings, abides 
in him, in whatever condition he lives. God is never lost to him, 
and he is never lost to God.® God and the finite soul are co- 
etemal with each other. The individual soul with integral 
knowledge of God in aU beings is tmited with him, and is not 
lost in him. The aspirant who sees God in all beings, sees 
them all as equal to himself. He sees them aU alike, and treats 
them all alike (samadar&na) . Equality (samya) of treatment 
follows from the mystic vision of God in all beings.^ He sees 
a learned and modest Brahmana, a cow, an elephant, a dog, and 
an outcaste aUke.® He who is contented with knowledge (jnana) 
and intuition (vi jnana) of God, treats a clod, a stone, and a 
piece of gold alike. He knows a friend and a foe, a saint and 
a sinner, as equal, since God abides in them all.® The integral 
knowledge of God in all beings is expressed in universal bene- 
volence to aU without discrimination. It is expressed in love 
and respect for all human beings. It purifies the emotion, and 
moulds the wiU into the divine pattern. It transmutes the 
whole being of man into a perfect instrument of God. 

Jnana is knowledge of the Atman derived from the scrip- 
tures. It is indirect knowledge. Vi jnana is direct and imme- 
diate knowledge, mystic vision, or intuition (anubhava) of the 
Atman. The Atman is Brahman. Jnana is intellectual know- 
ledge. Vijnana is intuition. Saihkara interprets jnana and 
vijnana in this way.’' Madhusiidana and Sridhara also give the 
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same interpretation. But Ramanuja takes jnana in the sense of 
the knowledge of the essential nature of the self (atmasvariipa), 
and vijnana in the sense of discriminative knowledge of the self 
(atmaviveka) , as different from prakrti.^ Faith (sraddha) is a 
precondition of knowledge (jnana). It can be acquired from the 
wise, who have a vision of Truth, through humility and 
reverence (pranipata), investigation (pariprasna), and service 
(seva).* One devoid of faith and knowledge, and tossed in 
doubt perishes. He knows no happiness. Knowledge dispels 
doubt, and destroys ignorance and sins.® Intuition due to yoga 
dispels non-discrimination, and fixes the mind on the self.* 

Self-control is the indispensable condition of acquisition 
of knowledge. Desire (kama) and anger (krodha) are great 
enemies. They obscure knowledge as smoke covers fire. Einow- 
ledge is obscured by insatiable desire. Unrighteous desires, 
which spring from rajas, hinder knowledge. They spring from 
the external senses, manas, and buddhi. So they must be 
restrained in order to destroy unrighteous desires, which destroy 
knowledge and intuition (jnanavijnanana&na) . The senses 
should be controlled by the mind ; the mind should be con- 
trolled by the intellect ; the intellect should be controlled by 
the self. The lower sentient self should be controlled by the 
higher rational self. Unrighteous desires can be extirpated by 
the self by complete sense-restraint and control of mind and 
intellect. Without absolute self-control knowledge and intuition 
cannot be acquired.® 

The wisdom (prajna) of an aspirant becomes firm and steady, 
when all unrighteous desires for sensuous pleasures are extir- 
pated, when the mind is not perriirbed by love and hatred, fear 
and anger, attachment and aversion, joy and sorrow, when the 
external sense-organs are withdrawn from their improper objects 
of enjoyment, when the senses completely controlled by the self 
devoid of attachment and aversion enjoy their proper objects, 
and the mind remains perfectly calm in adversity and prosperity, 
happiness and misery, and is fixed on God as the supreme goal 
of life. When the individual self is consecrated to God, and all 
its activities are dedicated to him (matpara), its wisdom becomes 
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steady. When all desires are directed to the self, in which 
God is immanent, they are sublimated and prurified. They are 
withdrawn from the external sense-objects and fixed on the 
spiritual self untouched by the natural and psychical modes of 
sattva, rajas, and tamas. When the mind is tranquillized by 
the eradication of emotions and passions, it can be fixed on the 
self. When it is fixed on the self, wisdom due to meditative 
trance becomes firm, and brings about supreme bhss in the self. 
The harmony of spirit (prasada) due to equanimity of the mind, 
stilhng of riotous emotions and desires, complete sense-control, 
and fixation of mind on God destroys egoism and brings eternal 
peace. ^ Mystic vision of God due to knowledge and intuition 
destroys attachment (rasa) to all sense-objects. They cease to 
attract the mind ^nd the senses.* 

Constancy in the knowledge of the self and God and insight 
into the goal of the knowledge of reality constitute true know- 
ledge. The supreme Brahman is the object of true knowledge. 
It leads to immortality.* There is nothing pmer than integral 
knowledge of God in the universe and the finite beings. It 
purges all works of impurities and purifies thern.^ It enlightens 
devotion to God, and unites the devotee with him for ever.® It 
leads to eternal peace or mok§a. The knower of Brahman abides 
in Brahman. The God-knower (jnanayogin) abides in God.* 
The Gttd teaches the path of devotion (bhaktiyoga) . Bhakti 
is undivided, single-minded, imswerving, integral love o$ God. 
It completely unites the individual self with God. The bhakti- 
yogin is a God-lover. There are four kinds of devotees, dis- 
tressed (arta), inquisitive (jijnasu), selfish (artharthin), and 
wise (jnanin). The distressed devotee prays to God for deli- 
verance from distress. The inquisitive devotee prays to him 
for knowledge of his nature. The selfish devotee prays to him 
for wealth and other objects of sense-gratification. The wise 
devotee knows the nature of God, and prays to him for his sake. 
He has single-minded devotion to him. He is always tmited 
with him. He is exceedingly fond of God. God also is fond 
of him. All kinds of devotees are pure and noble souls. They 
are dear to God. But the wise devotee is excessively dear to 
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him. He is united with God, and realizes the supreme goal 
of life. After many births he seeks refuge in God, thinking 
that God is all (Vasudevak sarvam).^ Those who throw them- 
selves at the mercy of God, completely surrender themselves 
to him, and take shelter in him, cross the ocean of maya, made 
of sattva, rajas, and tamas. They can transcend the gunas, 
conquer the natural impulses and desires, and acquire transcen- 
dental (gunatita) perfection. Those who are deluded by ignor- 
ance, are puffed up by egoism, and do not take refuge in God.® 
Those who are attached to God, and take shelter in him, know 
him entirely. Those who take refuge in him, and make in- 
cessant efforts for release from old age and death, know the 
supreme Brahman. Even sirmers realize the supreme goal of 
life by taking shelter in God, not to speak of holy persons. 
The devotee dedicates all his works to God, takes refuge in him, 
and realizes the infinite and eternal status through his grace. 
He fixes his mind on God, dedicates all his works to him, 
makes him the only end of his life, and overcomes all diflSculties 
through his grace.® Complete surrender to God (prapatti) and 
taking refuge in him (&ranagati) are essential to the cult of 
devotion. The grace of God is its cardinal doctrine. God can 
be seen through the spiritual eye by his grace. He cannot be 
seen in his infinite majesty through the study of the Vedas, 
performance of sacrifices, charity, rituals, and severe austerities. 
He can be known and seen in his real natme by vmdivided 
devotion. The devotee dedicates all his works to God, cleanses 
his mind of attachment and enmity to all creatures, makes him 
the only end of his life, enters into him, and attains him.'* The 
path of devotion requires sense-control and purity of mind. It 
requires performance of works with devotion. 

Those who are deluded by ignorance worship other gods 
with faith in accordance with their natural desires. God makes 
their faith firm, and fulfils their desires. But the fruit of their 
worship is temporary. The worshippers of gods go to them. 
The worshippers of the manes go to them. But those who 
worship God with devotion go to him.® The noble souls with 
their godlike nature (daivi prakrti) worship him with single- 
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minded devotion. They cultivate sense-control, tranquillity, 
kindness, non-injury, and other virtues, observe firm vows, 
chant the name of God, bow to him, and meditate on him. They 
are always rmited with him.^ Those who fix their minds on 
God, and worship him with supreme faith, are always united 
with him. He delivers them from birth and death. “ They know 
God in his real nature through devotion, and enter into him. 
They go to him through supreme devotion. They who fix their 
mind and intellect on him, make him the supreme end of their 
lives, bow to him, worship him, recite his name, and chant his 
glory, are united with him, and attain him.® 

The devotee of God is always contented. His senses are 
controlled. He is of firm resolution. He sheds joy and sorrow, 
fear and anxiety. He does not cause pain to others. He is 
perfectly calm. He is not affected by praise and dispraise, 
pleasure and pain. He can endure heat and cold. He is devoid 
of attachment and aversion. He is pure in body and mind. He 
has no fixed abode. His mind is always fixed on God. He 
has undivided and unswerving devotion to him. He serves him 
with unflinching devotion, conquers and transcends his natural 
desires (guna), and attains afiBnity with God. He is impartial 
to friend and foe. He has compassion and good-will for all 
creatures. He possesses perfect tranquillity and equanimity. 
He is efficient in the performance of duties for the sake of God. 
He is detached from all egoistic works. He gives up works 
leading to good and evil. His life is dedicated to God. His 
mind and intellect are fixed on him. His heart burns with the 
integral love of God. His will is completely surrendered to him. 
He knows him in his real nature. He knows, loves, and wills 
God and nothing else. He is suffused with the Divine Spirit. 
There is complete union of the loving soul with the beloved Dord 
in integral love. They abide in each other. God abides in the 
ffiving soul, and it abides in him after death. The devoted soul 
is excessively dear to God.* Lord Krsna says, “Take refuge 
in God alone with all thy being ; through his grace thou shalt 
get supreme peace and eternal status. Give up all dharma^ and 
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take shelter in me alone. I will deliver thee from all sins ; 
grieve not : This message sinns up the cult of devotion. 

God accepts whatever the pure-hearted devotee offers him 
with devotion. He is impartial to all creatures. None is dear 
to him. None is hated by him. But those who worship him 
with devotion abide in him, and he abides in them. Even if a 
very vicious person worships him with undivided mind, he 
ought to be regarded as a saint. He is of holy determination. 
He quickly becomes a saint, and attains eternal peace. The 
devotee of God never perishes. The path of devotion is open to 
all, irrespective of caste or sex. God takes all his devotees into 
his bosom. His all-embracing love knows no distinction. Only 
he demands unconditional surrender to him and undivided 
and unflinching devotion and love for him. God looks after the 
welfare of his devotees, who worship him with single-minded 
devotion, and are always Tmited with him.* He destroys their 
ignorance due to tamas, and illumines their minds with know- 
ledge. He gives them knowledge which leads to attainment of 
him.* Integral love gives integral knowledge. 

The Gita sometimes prefers the path of meditation (yoga) 
to the path of works. Sometimes it prefers the path of works to 
the path of knowledge and meditation. Sometimes it prefers 
the path of knowledge to the path of devotion. Sometimes it 
prefers the path of devotion to the path of knowledge. Concen- 
tration of mind on God can be effected by constant practice. If 
constant practice is impracticable, aU works should be done for 
the sake of God. If this also is impracticable, then fruits of all 
works should be renounced.* Wisdom is superior to constant 
practice ; meditation is superior to wisdom ; renunciation of 
fruits of works is superior to meditation ; renunciation leads to 
peace or Hberation.® Meditation is better than austerities, 
wisdom, and works. Single-minded devotion to God is superior 
to meditation ; it unites the devoted soul with God for ever.® 
A wise devotee is always united with God through undivided 
devotion.* A wise person takes refuge in God after many births, 
and realizes him as the all-comprehending reality.® All works 

» BG., xviii. 62, 66. • BG., ix. 22, 26, 27, 29-31. 

•BG., X. 10, 11. *BG., xii. 9-11. 

* BG., xii. 12. • BG., vi. 46, 47. 

' BG., vii. 17. • BG., vii. 19. 
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culminate in the dawn of knowledge. The fire of knowledge 
consumes all works. ^ Faith (sraddha) leads to knowledge. 
Knowledge with sense-control leads to peace. Devotion (bhakti) 
brings about knowledge of God.^ The supreme status is attained 
by knowledge and renunciation as well as by dedication of works 
to God.^ The Gita thinks that any of the three main paths leads 
to moksa. Some know the Atman by meditation, some by 
knowledge, and some by works ; others pass beyond death by 
worship.^ Lord Krsna says, “In whatever way men worship me 
I favour them in that way.* 

The threefold paths of works, knowledge, and devotion 
imply one another. The aspirant who dedicates all his works 
to God without attachment and thought of consequences, free 
from egoism, knows him and loves him.* He who knows God 
in all beings and all beings in God, dedicates all his works to 
him, and is devoted to him.' He who loves God with single- 
minded devotion, perfonris all works for his sake, knows 
him in his real nature.* The three paths emphasize the different 
aspects of sadhana in accordance with the temperaments of the 
aspirants. An enlightened intellect, a pure heart, and a holy 
will go together. A man does not live in compartments. His 
knowledge, emotion, and will are purified together. His whole 
being turns towards God, and is transmuted by his living pre- 
sence in his soul. He has mystic vision and consuming love of 
God. His will pulsates with Divine Will, and works as a perfect 
instrument of God. He becomes a God-knower, God-lover, and 
God-doer.® 

Moksa is the supreme goal (para gati).'“ It is the supreme 
abode." It is the highest status beyond good and evil." It is 
the permanent status.'* It is the eternal and indestructible 
status. " It is the seat free from all troubles.'* It is free from 


'EG., iv. 33, 37. * EG., iv. 39; xviii. 55. 

* EG., V. 5. _ * BG., xii. 24, 25. 

^ yatha main prapadyante tarns tathaiva bbajamy aham. EG., 

‘EG., iii. 19, 20, 30; iv. 19. 'E.G., v. 17. 

B^G., IX. 34; x. 9, 10; xi. 54; iv. 10. 

!• ^ Gita, Second Series, p, 388. 

’ 32- " BG., viii. 21 ; xi. 38; XV. 6. 

, BG., vm. 28; ix. 28. 

sthanam. EG., xviii. 62. 

^ ^Svatam padam avyayam. EG., xviii. 56. 

Anamaya* padam. EG., SBG., ii. 51. 
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birth and death.^ It is absolutely free from pain. Mok§a is 
perfection (samsiddhi) . It is supreme perfection (parama 
samsiddhi).^ Mokfa is trans-empirical state (nistraigunya). It 
is transcendental perfection of the individual self, which is not 
affected by the natmal desires due to sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
First rajas and tamas are overcome by sattva which actuates 
the aspirant’s mind. Then the sattva also is transcended by 
him. He becomes absolutely pure (gunatita). He rises above 
virtue and rice, good and evil.® Moksa is extinction in Brah- 
man (brahmanirvana) .■* It is abiding in Brahman (brahmi 
sthiti).® It is extinction of egoism in Brahman. It is not dis- 
solution of integrity. The individual soul is an eternal part of 
God. Its integrity can never be lost. Moksa consists in being 
Brahman (brahmabhuta).* Being Brahman does not mean 
identity with Brahman. It means attainment of qualitative 
similarity (sadharmya) with Brahman or God.’ Moksa is attain- 
ment of the nature of God (madbhava).* Mok§a is transcendental 
state of immortality (amptatva).® It is life eternal. It is the 
highest goal (anuttama gati).^“ It is the attainment of God. It 
is inseparable rmion with him.“ God abides in the individual 
souls devoted to him. They abide in him.’® Mok§a is not ex- 
tinction of the individual soul in God- It is afiBnity with him 
in essential nature. 

Moksa is supreme quietude (para ^nti).’® It is supreme 
bliss (uttamain sukham).’* It springs from union with 
Brahman.’® Moksa is iimer delight and bliss. It is inner 
enlightenment. It is merging in Brahman. It is becoming 
Brahman.’® It is delight in the self (atmarati) ; it is contentment 
with the self (atmatrpti)- It is self-satisfaction and self-fulfil- 
ment. It is free from moral obligation. No duties are to be 
performed in this highest state.” It is a state of non-action 

» BG., ii. 51. 

* BG., viii. 15; xii. 10; xiv. 1; iii. 4, 20. 

•BG., SBG., ii. 45, 48. * BG., ii. 72; v. 24; xiii. 30. 

•BG., ii. 72; v. 19, 20. 

•BG., V. 24, 25, 26-; vi. 27; xiv. 26; xviii. 53, 54. 

’ BG., xiv. 2. ’BG., iv. 10; xiv. 19. 

• BG., xiv. 20, 21, 25. BG., vii. 18. 

“ BG., viii. 7, 8, 10, 16; ix. 28, 38; x. 10; xi. 55; xviii. 55, 65, 68. 

*’ Mayi te te§u capy aham. BG., ix. 29. 

“BG., xviii. 62; v. 19. “ BG., vi. 27, 28. 

“ BG., vi. 20, 21. ”BG., v. 24. 

”BG., iii. 17. 
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(naiskarmya).^ The liberated person neither acts nor causes 
others to act.^ He may work for the good of humanity with- 
out moral obligation.® But he has no duties to perform (krta- 
krtya).* Moksa is perfect tranquillity (Snti) and desirelessness.® 
It is total destruction of egoism.® It is living in God.’^ It is 
transmutation of the individual soul by God. It is transforma- 
tion of human life into divine life. It is assimilation of God 
into every fibre of man’s being. It is divinizing human being. 
It is indissoluble union with God. 


2. The Philosophy of the Bhdgavata 

The Bhagavata is the most popular work in the devotional 
literature in India. It enjoys p)opularity next to the Bhagavad 
Gita. It is attributed to Vyasa, the legendary author of the 
Pura^as. Ramanuja (1017 A.D. — 1137 A.D.) quotes from the 
Mahdbhdrata, the Vi^nupurana, and the other Puranas. But he 
does not refer to the Bhagavata-pura^^a. But Madhva (1300 a.d.) 
wrote Bhdgavata-tdtparya which embodies the main ideas of 
the Bhdgavata. So Dr. S. N. Das Gupta opines that it is not 
earlier than the age of Ramanuja.® Many commentaries were 
written upon it. Sridhara’s commentary enjoys the highest 
authority. The exposition of the philosophy of the Bhdgavata 
given here is based on the texts as explained by Sridhara. 

The Bhagavad Gltd emphasizes theism. It stresses the con- 
cept of the Supreme Person (purusottama) who is the foimdation 
of Brahman. It recognizes the reality of the individual souls 
(jiva) and the world. It does not regard them as appearances. 
But the Bhdgavata emphasizes the monistic aspect of the reaUty. 
It regards the ultimate reality as one, non-dual pure conscious- 
ness, though it describes Brahman as the Supreme Person 
(purufottama) . It regards the individual souls as Brahman 
deluded by ignorance (avidya). They are not rdtimately real. 
They are unreal appearances. They become Brahman when 
their avfdya is destroyed by devotion. The world of empirical 
objects is not real. It also is a false appearance. It is a trans- 
formation of maya or prakrti. Maya is the power (sakti) of God 


* BG., xviii. 49. 

•BG., iii. 20, 25. 

•BG.. ii. 7t. 

’BG., - 19; vi. IS, 31. 


• BG., V. 13. 

‘BG., XV. 20. 

•BG., ii. 71. 

•HIP., Vol. IV, pp. 1-2. 
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or Brahman. God is the I/ord of maya. Prakrti is composed 
of the gtUEias, sattva, rajas, and tamas. They are transformed 
into the world under the guidance of God. He is the Bord of 
prakfti and puru§as or individual souls. He is the Lor^ of 
the guDias. But he is devoid of them (nirguna). His pure con- 
sciousness is hidden by them, which constitute his maya or in- 
conceivable power. Avidya or ignorance of the real natme of 
Brahman or Atman, the essence of the jiva, is the cause of 
bondage. It is non-discrimination (aviveka) between the 
Atman and its vestment or mind-body-aggregate produced by 
maya. When avidya is destroyed and intuition of the Atman 
or Brahman dawns, the jiva becomes Brahman, and attains 
liberation. It is restored to its natural and essential state 
(svastha) in liberation. Right knowledge of Brahman is brought 
about by devotion to him. Bhakti is unconditional, uninter- 
rupted, single-minded devotion to God. So the philosophy of 
the Bhagavata is pure monism or absolutism like that of 
Sariikara. Only it identifies Brahman with God (Isvara), and 
recognizes devotion as the only means of right knowledge. Its 
philosophy is a blend of absolutism and theism. 

(1) Ontology . — ^Brahman is God. He is the supreme 
reality. He is non-dual, pure knowledge. He is pure and 
devoid of sattva, rajas, and tamas. He is the Supreme 
Person.^ He is the extremely subtle, incomprehensible, 
eternal, and infinite reality. He is of the nature of pure 
consciousness.^ He is one. He is non-dual. He is un- 
conditioned (nirupadhika) . There is no distinction of objects 
in him. He is existent (sat) and non-existent (asat). He 
is the duality of cause and effect. Conditions (vikalpa) and 
distinctions of gunas are attributed to him owing to ignorance.® 
He is imbom and eternal. He is the Atman. The self creates 
itself by itself in itself, and maintains it.* He exists in reality 
as pure formless consciousness or the inner Self. He is the 
beginingless, endless, eternal, non-dual reality. He is the perfect 

» Niranjanam nirgnijam advayaih param tvam jnaptimatraih purnsam 
brajamy aham. BhSgavata, x. K, 58. 

* Tad brahma paratnam sukjaai cinmatram sad anantakam. ibid., 
X. 88, 10. 

• Ekastvam eva sadasaddvayam advayam ca iha na vastubhedah. 
Ajfianatas tvayi janair vihito vikalpo yasmad gnpavyatikaro nirapadhi- 
kasya. Ibid., viii. 12, 8. 

‘ Atmatmanyatmanatmanaifa samyacchati pad ca. Ibid, ii. 6, 38. 
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truth. He is the supreme reality. He is devoid of the gupas. 
He is trans-empirical and nou-objective.^ He is formless con- 
sciousness. He creates visible forms in himself out of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas, which constitute his maya. He is the knower 
(drastr). The nature of the known (drsyatva) is attributed to 
him by the ignorant, even as clouds are attributed to the sky 
or dusts are attributed to the air.^ God is pure consciousness 
(cinmatra) . He is of the natrure of eternal consciousness 
(aviluptabodhatma).® He is the supreme Self or Atman. He 
creates himself by himself through unfailing resolve.^ He is the 
one Self of all selves. He is the knower of himself (svadrk). 
He appears to be many through his maya. He appears to be 
multiple selves and manifold objects through it.® He is of the 
essence of consciousness (cidatmaka). His consciousness never 
lapses (aviddhadrk) .* He is manifested, in himself through 
maya in creation. He becomes unmanifest in himself in dissolu- 
tion. The world exists in him. It is created out of him. It is 
created by him. It is God himself.’ He is the only reality. 
There is no reality higher or lower than he is. There is no 
reality equal to him.® He is independent (atpiatantra).® He is 
the sole Lord (ekarat). He is really inactive and devoid of 
names, forms, and acts. But he appears to be active and 
create names, forms, and acts. He creates names as symbols 
(vacaka), and objects (vacya) denoted by them.’® 

Brahman is the highest reality. He is devoid of maya in 
himself (nirastakuhaka) . But he appears to be the real world 
composed of sattva, rajas, and tamas constituting his maya. 
The wmrld is the appearance of Brahman. Brahman is pure 
formless consciousness. He is eternal bliss. These are his essen- 
tial characteristics (svarupalak§ana) . Brahman is the creator. 


_ • ViStidffiaih kevalam jfianam pratyak samyag avasthitam. Satyam 
purnam anadyantarii nirgrapaiii nityatn advayam. Ibid, ii. 6, 39. 

* Etad rupam bh^gavato hy arupasya cidatmanah. Mayagunair vira- 
Evam drastari drgyatvam aropitam abud- 

dhibhih. Ibtd., i. 3, 30, 31 
•Ibid., iii. 7, 2-6. 

Stmaivatmanam atmana. Ibid, iu. 10, 10. 
•Ibid., I. 12, 47; Sridhara’s commentary. 

•Ibid., vtii. 2, 2, 4. ^ 


2, 3. 


'YasiuHnida* yataS cedam yenedaih ya idamm svayam. Ibid, viu. 


•Ibid., ii. s, 6. 
•Ibid., ii. 9, 23 
••Ibid., a. 10, 36. 
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preserver, and destroyer of the world. The conscious Brahman 
is its material cause. He exists in all effects. Unconscious 
prakrti and conscious souls, which depend upon him, are not 
its material cause. Independent (svarat) Brahman is the cause 
of the world. This is the accidental characteristic (tatastha- 
lak§ana) of Brahman.^ The highest reality is non-dual know- 
ledge. It is pure undifferenced consciousness. It is called 
Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavat.^ The individual self 
(jiva) is a part of Brahman. Maya is the power of Brahman. 
The world is the effect of Brahman. All these are nothing 
but Brahman. They are not different from him.® 

God creates the world through his maya. He is the Lord 
of maya (maye&). He is not deluded by his maya. He is 
devoid of it in himself. Maya is prakrti composed of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. God is devoid of the gunas (nirguna). His 
essence of pure consciousness is hidden by them.‘ He is the 
immutable Self (atmau) of the universe. He is the knower 
(dra|tf). He is devoid of the gunas. Yet he creates them 
through his maya. They bind the individual souls to samsara.® 
God exists in prakfti. But he is not tainted by its gupas, because 
he is trans-empirical (nirgupa) immutable, and inactive.® God 
creates, preserves, and destroys the world through maya in sport, 
but he is not attached to it. He enters into created objects as 
an independent Self, and experiences the sensible and intelligible 
objects without being attached to them.®^ Maya cannot be mani- 
fested except through Brahman, and yet it is not manifested 
in Brahman. It caimot exist without Brahman, and yet it does 
not exist in Brahman.® 

God is the ancient supreme person. He existed as un- 
differenced formless (avisefa) consciousness before creation as 
the supra-cosmic Self. The world existed in the dormant powers 
of God, who is the Self of the world. Prakrti is his own maya 
or wonderful power. He created names and forms or empirical 
objects in his Self devoid of names and forms. He created the 

^ Ibid, i. 1, 1; Sridhara’s commentary. 

'Ibid, i. 2, 11. 

’ Vastuno’mso jivah, vastnnah Saktir inaya, vastunah karyam jagat ; 
tat sarv'am vastn eva, na tatah pythag iti vedyam. Sridhara’s com- 
mentary on BhSgavata, i. 1, 2. 

* Bhagavata, ii. 9, 23; i. 7, 23; i. 1, 1 ; ii. 5, 21. 

» Ibid., ii. 5, 17, 18. ' Ibid-, iii. 27, 1, .2 

’Ibid., i. 3, 36; i. 11, 24. 'Ibid., ii. 9, 33. 
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empirical world in his trans-empirical nature/ God transcends 
prakrti. He exists in himself devoid of may a in complete 
isolation by his power of consciousness/ He creates the world 
through his maya (atmamaya) composed of sattva, rajas, and 
tamas in their subtle and gross forms (sadasadriipa)® as the spider 
spins its web out of its own body/ He is independent (svarat). 
He creates the animate and inanimate world through his maya 
or power which abides in him. Maya is incomprehensible by 
reason.^ Maya is subtle prakrti. It is the power of God. He 
transcends and guides it. He is the Lord of maya.® He creates 
the jivas through his conscious power (cicchakti), and the world 
through his unconscious power (acicchakti).’^ He is eternal, un- 
manifest, and transcendental. But he creates the gunas through 
his maya, interpenetrates them, and becomes their ruler.® God, 
who transcends maya, is the real cause of the universe. It exists 
in him. He interpenetrates the world, subtle and gross.® Maya 
is the power of God, which is unmanifest and manifest (sada- 
sadatmika sakti) . He impregnates it with his energy, and creates 
mahat and the other categories with the aid of time. He creates 
the world in himself and reabsorbs it in himself.^® God is im- 
mutable and devoid of the gupas. He creates the world out 
of his maya made of the gunas, maintains it, and dissolves it. 
Maya is unborn (aja). It is his inconceivable power (acintya- 
&kti). It cannot be conceived by reason. Maya is prakrti. 
God is prakrti composed of sattva, rajas, and tamas. He is the 
Lord and knower of its mutations which are energized by him. 
He cannot be known from the gunas. His greatness is hidden 
by them which are his manifestations.^® The world is sometimes 
described as real. It is a manifestation of God. 

God is pure consciousness (vijnanamtoa) . He is the embodi- 
ment of supreme bliss (paramanandamurti) . He is calm 
(^nta) , devoid of dualistic vision (nivrttadvaitadrsti) . He is 
delighted in himself (atmarama) . He is devoid of names 
and forms (an^arupa) . He is transcendental consciousness 


i. 11 , 22 . 

•Mayaiii vyndasya dcchaktya kaivalye sthita atmani Ibid., i. 7, 23. 
• 1 . 2, 30. *Ibid.. ii. 5, 6 . 

f *Jbid., vi. 19, 11, 12. 

vii. o, 34. * Jbid., vii 1 3 

1 *^^“ param sadasadataiaksm.’ ibid. in. 15, 6 . 

» IMd., iii. 7, 9. 


“IWd., X, 
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(cinmatra). He is beyond cause and effect.^ He is possessed 
of infinite qualities (aparimitagunagana) . Yet his greatness 
is unfathomable.^ He is one, but appears to be many. He 
is the reality in all objects. He is the hord of all. He is 
the first cause of the world. He is the inner Self of all. He is 
indicated by the manifestations of all gunas. He is one only.® 
The empirical world is not real. It is a mere appearance which 
is experienced. Even the experience of it is false. This false 
experience is annulled by devotion to God.* Though objects 
do not exist in reality, empirical life does not cease, even as 
in dream persons come to grief owing to attachment to unreal 
dream-objects.® Objects are unreal. The sense-organs are un- 
real. So unreal objects should not be enjoyed through the 
unreal sense-organs. Illusory appearances are due to non-appre- 
hension of the Atman which is one.® One Atman appears to 
be many empirical objects and empirical selves (jiva). 
Experiences of empirical objects are false like creations of 
imagination and dreams. The empirical Ufe (saihsara) of the 
Atman is false. ^ 

There is one supreme self (Atman) in all individual selves 
(jiva). It is known as many selves by the ignorant.® The pure 
Self is not apprehended owing to its limitation by the adjunct of 
the body.® The Atman limited by egoism (ahamkara) and 
deluded by avidya is the jiva.*® It ttndergoes birth and death. 
The Atman is unchangeable and beyond birth and death. It is 
devoid of union and disunion with a body. Misery of the jiva is 
due to ignorance (ajnana) . It is destroyed by knowledge of the 
reality which restores the ]iva to its essential divinity. Devotion 
to God leads to knowledge of him, which destroys ignorance. 
God brings about the highest good of the jivas. He incarnates 
to redeem their sins.“ God is the Lord of the individual souls 


» Ibid., V. 16, 19-21. » Ibid., v. 9, 36. 

• Sa eka eva paryavasitah. Ibid., v. 9, 38. 

• Ibid._, iii. 7, 18. _ ■ » Ibid., xi. 22, 55. 

• Atmagrahavanirbhatam pasya vaikalpikam brahma. Ibid., xi 
22, 56. 

' Ibid., xi. 22, 54. 

• Eka eva pare hyatma sarvesam api dehinam. Nasau grhyate 
mndhaih. Ibid., x. 56, 44. 

• Dehopadhma Snddho na pratiyate. Srldhara’s commentary on 
Bhagavata, x. 56, 14. 

“/bid, i. 7. 24. 

“ Ibid, i. 7. 25. 

41 
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limited by the adjunct of egoism (ahamkara)/ He is the Lord of 
prakrti and puru§as or individual souls (pradhanapuru§esvara).“ 
He is the supreme Person (puru§ottama) 

God is one Self (atman). He appears to be many jivas 
through his maya. His maya deludes the jivas who are endowed 
with avidya/ God is free from samsara. But he is bound by 
avidya and suffers from misery. God is limited by avidya, and 
becomes the jiva.® The self appears to have the quality of the 
not-self, though it does not exist,® even as trembling of the reflec- 
tion of the moon in water is attributed to the moon, or as a 
person dreams of the cutting of his own head.’ The mind-body- 
complex is the not-self which is known (drsya). It does not 
exist. It is an unreal appearance due to avidya. It is attributed 
to the knowing self (dra§tr). The Atman, the knower, is the 
witness of the three layers of experience, waking, dream, and 
deep sleep.® It is God, the supreme Self. It is the ancient, 
eternal, omnipresent, perfect, self-luminous Self. It exists in 
the individual embodied souls (jiva) as their inner controller 
(antaryamin) . It controls them through maya. It is God 
possessed of the six qualities of Lordship. It is neither the 
subject of knowledge nor the object of knowledge. It is direct 
eternal self-awareness (saksat svayamjyotih).® 

The jivas are parts of God. Their experience of divinity is 
hidden by false identification with sattva, rajas, and tamas 
which constitute their psycho-physical organism. God is imma- 
nent in the body, the senses, vital forces, mind (manas) , intellect 
(buddhi), egoism (ahamkara), and citta. He is their essence, 
which is hidden by avidya.’® An individual soul is attached to 
the gunas constructed by its own maya or ignorance, and is 
deluded by them. The gunas constitute its body. It assumes 
that kind of body which suits its manas impelled by karma 
(adrsta), even as light reflected in wnter disturbed by the wind 


‘ Ibid, iii, 9. 42. * Ibid, iu. 9 44. 

• Ibid, i. 17. 36. 

‘ Ato bhagayato maya mayinam api mohitil. Ibid, iii. 6, 39. 

• vimuktasya karpanyam nta bandhanam. Ibid, iii. 7, 9. 

T ru-j ®^vnapi drastur atmano’ natmano gunah. Ibid, iii. 7, 11. 
’^Ihtd, ,11. 7, Kpii. s . . 

on v^^n^f2 tattvam. Sridhara’s commentary 

• Ibid, V. 11, 13.’ 10 ibid^ X. 16, 42. 
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appears to tremble/ God is the reality in the jivas. He 
assumes multiple forms for the good of creatures, animate and 
inanimate. Those who are deluded by the maya of God see 
him as many. Those who are enlightened do not see him as 
many. God is the Atman which is of the nature of pure con- 
sciousness (avabodha atma).“ Thus the Atman, Brahman, or 
God alone is real, and the jivas and the world are unreal appear- 
ances. This is pure monism or absolutism. f 

God is the substratum of the individual souls (atmayatana) 

He is the Self of the universe. He appears to be many jivas 
in creatures.* He appears to be possessed of the gunas when 
his maya or unconscious power (acicchakti) composed of them 
is transformed into subtle elements, sense-organs, and bodies. 

He enters into them with his power of consciousness (cicchakti) 
and appears as jivas and enjoys the gunas in the physical 
objects.® The individual souls are deluded by maya or avidya, 
and forget their divine nature.® The Atman is the supreme Self * 
(puru§a]j para^) of waking, dream, and sleep, which are modes 
of buddhi. It is their Lord.' It is eternal, inexhaustible, pure, 
one, immutable, omnipresent, detached, perfect, self-conscious 
(svadfk) knower, and substratum of the world, and its cause. 

These are the twelve characteristics of the Atman.® It is un- 
decaying, trans-empirical, pure, self-luminous, and imobscured.* 

When it is deluded by avidya, it is entangled in samsara, and 
undergoes birth and death. It is liberated from bondage by 
right knowledge. The jiva is bound and liberated. The Atman 
is not entangled in samsara. It is ever liberated. Though it 
exists in the mind-body-complex made of the gunas, which are 
mere maya (mayamatra) or empirical appearances, and which 
are not real (avastu), it is not attached to them.*” Non-discrimi- 
nation (aviveka) is the cause of samsara. Proximity or relation 
of the Atman to the body, the senses, and the life forces is its 
cause. Its false identification With the mind-body-complex is 
the cause of its empirical life.** The jIva is the Atman limited 

> Ihid, X. 1. 42, 43. •Ibid. x. 2, 28, 29. 

» Ibid, iv. 19, 29, 30. 

* Naneva bhati viSvatma bhfite^u ca tatha pnman. Ibid, i. 2 32 

‘Ibid, i. 2. 31-33. 

* Mayamohitacetaso jivalokasya. Ibid, i. 7. 24. 

’ Ibid, vii. 7. 25. • Ibid, vii. 7. 19. 

* Ibid, -xi. 28, 11. Ibid. xi. 26, 2. 

"Ibid, xi. 28, 12. 
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by the adjunct of egoism (ahamkaropadhi) . Egoism undergoes 
birth and death. The Atman transcends them.^ The jiva or the 
inner self, which identifies itself with the mind-body-complex, 
assumes a body composed of the gunas and their activities.* 
The jiva is attached to the gunas because it thinks itself to be 
an active agent being deluded by egoism, and therefore it tmder- 
goes bondage. Its attachment to empirical objects is removed 
by devotion (bhakti).® The distinctions of pleasure and pain, 
birth and death, reward and punishment of the jivas are due 
to their union with bodies through the sport of God. Distinctions 
of objects in the self are due to non-discrimination.* External 
objects are non-existent. Samsara is due to false attachment 
to unreal objects, even as a person suffers from misery owing 
to false attachment to unreal objects of dream.® Egoism is the 
cause of activity. Subtle and gross forms due to avidya are 
attributed to the self. When avidya or maya is destroyed by 
true knowledge, the self (jiva) becomes Brahman. Thus actions 
are attributed to the inactive Self, and birth is ascribed to 
unborn God.® The jiva can attain isolation (kaivalya) from 
the gupas of prakrti by intense devotion, knowledge and detach- 
ment.* When it aimuls avidya by devotion, it is dissociated from 
the gupas, experiences no empirical objects, acquires detachment 
from them, and realizes its divinity and eternal bliss. It is 
divested of its modes, and transformed into Brahman.® This is 
pure monism. Yet the Bhagavata teaches theism. 

Vasudeva, Saihkar§ana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha are the 
four manifestations (vyviha) of God.® He incarnates as man 
(avatara) to redeem the sins of men and establish the kingdom 
of righteousness. His pure sattva is the inexhaustible seed of 
all divine incarnations. He creates gods, men, and beasts by 
a fraction of his pure sattva.*® Krsna is God himself. But the 
other Avataras are his parts.** He incarnates as man through 


■ Ibid, .xi. 28, 16. 


* Ibid, xi. 28, 15. 

* Ibid, iii. 27, 1-4. 

, , . * -‘'^vivekakrtah pnipsah arthabheda iva atmani. Gunadosavikalpasca 
Dhideva srjivat krtah. Ibid, vi. 18. 30. 

t’rh%' \ * ^*’***’ *■ 3. 33-35; iii. 28, 19. 

* Ibtd, in. 8. 21, 22. 

paritvaiyabrahmakarena parinamate. Sridhara’s com- 
mentary on BhSgavata, iii. 28 35. 

* Ibid, X. 49. 31. ’ 10 jhid ; a a c 
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his maya, and lives among men and women as an ordinary 
man.^ Vasudeva is Narayana. 

(2) Ethics and Religion .- — God destroys all impurities.^ The 
devotee who fixes his self on God with undivided devotion 
(ekantabhakti) is liberated from saifasara.® Devotion to God is free 
from empirical qualities (nirguna), unmotived and unconditional 
(ahaituki) , and uninterrupted (avyavahita) . It fills the soul with 
bliss. It produces detachment and knowledge.^ It is enlightened 
by knowledge, and expressed in renunciation. Devotion com- 
bined with knowledge and renunciation with faith in God leads 
to the vision of him within the self.® Devotion gives rise to 
knowledge.® Real wisdom generates attachment to God.^ 
Devotion and knowledge are interdependent on each other.® The 
whole being of the devotee is consecrated to God. All his 
desires are directed to him. All his sense-organs function for 
his worship. His body, mind, and spirit are entirely dedicated 
to him.® Actions done for the pleasure of God give rise to 
devotion. All actions should be surrendered to God without any 
desire for their fruits. The complete surrender of the soul to 
him is necessary for devotion. All actions should be done for 
his pleasure.^® Devotion arises in a mind in which sattva pre- 
dominates and overcomes rajas and tamas. It generates know- 
ledge of God, which dissociates the soul from the gunas.^* 
Dharma consists in hearing of God, chanting his name and glory, 
recollection of him, company of saints, service, worship, bowing, 
self-surrender, and subordination (dasya) to God, and friendship 
(sakhya) with him.^® There are fotur kinds of devotion. If a 
person deluded by the false knowledge of difference shows devo- 
tion to God out of malevolence, arrogance, jealousy, or anger, 
his devotion is tamasa since tamas predominates in it. If a 
person worships the images of God out of desire for fame, 
wealth, or any other object of enjoyment, his devotion is rajasa 


‘Xbtd, i. 12, 35. •Ibid, i. is, 29. 

•Ibid, i. 15. 32. *Ibid, ii. 29, 12; i. 2, 7. 

» Ibid, i. 2. 12. • Ibid, iv. 29, 37. 

• Ibid, iv. 29, 49. 

• The author’s article on The Bhdgavata Religion : The Cult of Bhakti, 
The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. II, p. 55. 

• Bhdgavata, x. 29. 15 ; x. 32, 43. 

»• Ibid, iv. 29, 49; i. 5, 35; xi. 2, 22; x. 10, 1 ; vii. 6, 34. The Cultural 
Heritage of India, Vol. II, p. 55. 

“Ibid, i. 2. 20. Ibid, vii. n, 0-12. 
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since rajas predominates in it. If a person shows devotion to 
God to burn up the roots of karma or latent dispositions, to 
do duty for the sake of duty, or to please God, his devotion is 
sattvika since sattva predominates in it. These three kinds of 
devotion are secondary. They are motived by natural inclina- 
tions (guna) and affected by the false knowledge of difference. 
But the highest kind of devotion is absolutely unmotived and 
devoid of sattva, rajas, and tamas (nirguna), tmconditional and 
immediate.^ A devotee with this kind of primary devotion is 
delighted in the service of God only. He is established in 
the knowledge of imity. He does not accept even proxi- 
mity to God (samipya), equality with God (sariipya), 
union with God (sayujya), residence in the abode of God 
(salokya) , and super-natural powers of God (sarf fi) , even 
if they are offered to him.® He does not care for absolute 
independence (kaivalya).® He hves, moves, and has his being 
in God. He gives his devotee, who adores him -with single- 
minded devotion, his own divine nature of his own accord.* 
The Bhdgavata mentions truthfulness (satya), kindness 
(daya), austerities (tapas), cleanliness (&uca), endurance of heat 
and cold, and the like (titiksa), sense-control (dama), tranquillity 
(sama), non-injury (ahimsa), sex-restraint (brahmacarya), re- 
mmciation (tyaga), recitation of God’s name (svadhyaya), 
straightforwardness (arjava), contentment (santosa), service to 
saints (samadrkseva) , absention from rustic activities (gramye- 
hoparama), silence (mauna), quest for the self (atmavimarsana) , 
discrimination (iksa), charity (annadana), knowledge of equaUty 
in all creatures {bhutesu samabuddhi) as the' virtues which 
ought to be cultivated.® learning (sruta), knowledge (jnana), 
recollection (smrti), equality (samya), sense-restraint (uparati), 
detachment (virakti), independence (svatantrya) , eflSciency 
(kausala), sovereignty (aisyarya), heroism (virya), courage 
(tejas), strength (bala), beauty (kanti), patience (dhairya), soft- 
ness (mardava), greatness (pragalbhya) , courtesy (prasraya), 
good character (sila), energy (ojas), gravity (gambhirya), steadi- 
ness (sthairya), belief in God (astikya), glory (kirti), respect 
(mana), conquest of egoism (anahamkrti) are the other virtues 


»lWd, iii. 29. 11. 
•tbid, xi. 20, 34. 
‘Ibid, iii. 13. 49 
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which are enjoined.^ Learning, charity, austerities, and truth- 
fulness are the pillars of dhanna.^ Egoistic and altruistic virtues, 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic, and religious virtues are included 
in the list of virtues. But the main stress is laid on the virtues 
that lead to the purification of character and liberation. False- 
hood (anrta), pride (mada), lust (kama), injirry (rajas), enmity 
(vaira),® greed (lobha), theft (caurya), fraudulence (vaficana), 
quarrelsomeness (kalaha), and hypocrisy (dambha)^ are men- 
tioned as vices. Self-reahzation, realization of the essential 
divinity of the self, or God-realization is the highest good. 

(3) Cosmology . — ^The cosmology of the Bhdgavata is akin 
to that of the Samkhya except in that prakrti is the power of 
God, which evolves under his guidance, and that the multiplicity 
of jiva are appearances of the one Self {puru|a) of God.® 
Prakrti is eternal, unmanifest, and mutable. It is of the nature 
of cause and effect. It is composed of sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
It is the homogeneous substratum of heterogeneous effects.* 
Twenty four categories are transformations of prakrti. They are 
the five subtle essences (tanmatra), the five gross elements, the 
five cognitive senses, the five motor senses, manas, buddhi, 
ahamkara, and citta. Time is the twenty fifth category.^ God 
creates time (kala), karma, and svabhava through his maya.* 
Prakrti is the equihbrium of sattva, rajas, and tamas. Time 
distarbs their equilibrium. Nature (svabhava) brings about their 
transformation. Karma supervised by God transforms them into 
mahat or cosmic intellect. Mahat is transformed into threefold 
ahamkara or cosmic egoism. The vaikarika ahamkara is trans- 
formed into manas. Assimilation (samkalpa) and discrimina- 
tion (vikalpa) are its functions. The taijasa ahamkara is trans- 
formed into buddhi, and the ten sense-organs. Doubt (sam&ya), 
illusion (viparyasa), determination (ni^aya), recollection (smrti), 
and sleep (svapa) are the functions of buddhi. The tamasa 
ahamkara is transformed into the five subtle essences (tanmatra) . 
They are transformed into the five gross elements. The 
Samkhya order of evolution of the tanmatras and gross elements 
is followed. But all transformations are actuated and guided by 


> Ibid, i. 17. 27-29. 

» Ibid, i. 17. 40. 

‘ HIP., vol. iv, p. 32. 
Ubid, iii. 26, 14-15. 


» Ibid, iii. 12. 41. 

* Ibid, i. 17. 32. 

* Bhagavata, iii. 26, 10 

* Ibid, ii. 5. 21. 
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the energy of God.^ The Bhagavata account of the evolution of 
prakrti is different from that of the atheistic Samkhya philosophy. 


3. The Philosophy of the Pahcaratra 


The Satvatasamhita describes Brahman as calm (santa), 
partless, and undifferenced. ^ He is of the nature of conscious- 
ness (sarhvitsvariipa) He is self-liuninous and peerless. “ He 
is of the nature of bliss and vibration.® He is formless. But 
he assumes a form in a peerless body.® Though he is formless, 
he manifests himself in the form of Vyiihas without losing his 
essential nature.^ Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddha are the four Vytihas.® They possess strength, know- 
ledge, sovereignty, virility, splendour, and power in different 
degrees.® Vasudeva is the supreme Lord. Brahman is the 
ground of all reality. He is omnipresent and omnipotent. He 
is devoid of all sense-organs. But he manifests all sensible 
qualities.^® Brahman is the substrate of prakrti. Prakrti is inter- 
penetrated with his rays. Brahman is interpenetrated with the 
rays of prakrti. It is of the nature of Brahman. 

The Jayhkhyasamhita- describes Brahman as the ultimate 
reality. He is the eternal, omnipresent, self-realized, pure con- 
sciousness. He is devoid of the gunas, sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
But he is hidden by them. He enjoys their various modifica- 
tions. He is immanent in them. He is transcendent to them. 
He is beginningless and infinite. He is omniscient, omnipotent, 
and self-existent. He is not limited by time and space. He/ 
pervades all conscious beings and unconscious objects, and tran- 
scends them. He is the Lord of all. He cannot be known 
by reason. He can be directly known by yogic intuition.^® 

The jiva is pure consciousness tinged with maya, avidya, 
or gunas. It is associated with root-instincts (vasana). The 
association of the self with root-instincts is beginningless. It 
is brought about by God. The root-instincts are due to avidya. 
When the self is dissociated from the root-instincts and their 
cause, avidya, it is merged in God. The liberated jiva abides 


Mil. 26, 23-33; ii. 5, 23-31 
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in God in a state of identity -in-difference. Bondage is due to 
disfavour of God. lyiberation is due to bis favour.. He asso- 
ciates the jiva with avidya and root-instincts. He dissociates 
it from them. He reduces its pristine omnipresence, omni- 
science, and omnipotence, and makes it atomic, ignorant, and 
impotent. He removes these fetters through his grace. ^ The 
jiva is freed from root-instincts through the destruction of karma, 
and becomes one with God. The released soul realizes its 
innate pure consciousness. Buddhi, an evolute of prakrti, is 
intelligized by the self, and appears to be conscious in the state 
of bondage. 

Prakrti is material and unconscious. Sattva, rajas, and 
tamas exist in it in inseparable unity. Buddhi is evolved from 
prakrti. Ahamkara is evolved from buddhi. The five organs 
of knowledge and manas are evolved from sattvika ahainkara. 
The five organs of action are evolved from rajasa ahamkara. The 
five tanmatras are evolved from tamasa aharfakara. The five 
gross elements are evolved from them.^ 

Lak§mi is the great power of Vi|nu. They are identical 
with each other, though they are distinct. The great power 
was not distinguished from the motionless ocean of the Absolute. 
Then it appeared as action (kriya) and becoming (bhuti), force 
and matter. Even in dissolution Eaksmi and Visnu remain 
distinct from each other. There is an inseparable relation 
between them, like that of an attribute and a substance. Visnu 
is the inactive, transcendent Absolute. Eaksmi is the active, 
dynamic, immanent principle. Her action is the expression of 
of the Lord’s desire. The power of action (kriya&kti) of Eaksmi 
is identical with Vi§nu’s will-to-be. It is the sudar&na portion 
of Eaksmi. It is independent of space and time. It is un- 
divided. It is more powerful than power of becoming (bhuti- 
&kti). Sudar&na is the instrument of Visnu. Visnu is the 
efi5cient cause, power of action the instrumental cause, and power 
of becoming the material cause of the world. The transcendent 
aspect of Visnu or the supreme Absolute (param brahma) does 
not play any part in creation. Eaksmi is one force. She, as 
Bhuti, creates the world, and as Kriya, vitalizes and governs it. 


Schraeder : Introduction to the Pahcaratra, pp. 88-89. 
HTP., Vol, iii, p. 25. 
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Pure creation (suddhasr§ti) is the first phase of the mani- 
festation of Lak^mi. It consists in the manifestation of the 
attributes of God, which are supernatural (aprakrta). They are 
knowledge, strength, sovereignty, virility, power, and splen-^ 
dour. Knowledge (jnana) is non-inert, self-conscious, eternal,, 
all-comprehensive, e.g., omniscience. It is the essence of Vi§pu 
and Laksmi. Strength (bala) is absence of fatigue in creating 
and sustaining the world. Sovereignty (aisvarya) is unimpeded 
activity. ViriHty (virya) is immutability in spite of being 
modified into the world. Power (sakti) is the capacity of be- 
coming the material cause of the world. Splendour (tejas) is 
self-sufficiency or power of overpowering others. These attri- 
butes are the material of pure -creation, in their totality, and 
by pairs. They constitute the supernatural body of Vasudeva, 
the highest personal God, and that of his consort, l,ak§mi. 

The Pancardtra believes in emanation. It is a process in 
which the cause produces an effect without undergoing any 
change. Four Vyuhas emanate from Vi§nu, Vasudeva, Sariikar- 
§ana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. Each Vyuha is possessed 
of the six attributes of Vi§nu, of which, two only are manifest. 
Knowledge and strength are manifest in Samkarsapa. Sove- 
reignty and virility are manifest in Pradyumna. Power and 
spldndoru are manifest in Aniruddha. Each V3mha has two 
activities, creative and moral, which are mediated by his two 
manifest qualities. Vasudeva is the author of pure creation. 
Saifakar§apa makes non-pvue creation dimly manifest. He creates 
a chaotic mass without internal distinctions. Pradyumna differ- 
entiates Puru§a from Prakjti. He creates the Group Soul, 
primordial matter, and subtle time. Aniruddha creates manifest 
matter and gross time. He is the author of mixed creation 
(misra fr§t;i). He becomes the ruler of the universe. The 
Vyuhas create, preserve, and destroy it. They have moral 
activities. Samkar§ana teaches the Sastras or theory of mono- 
theism (ekantamarga). Pradyumna executes it in action 
(tatkriya). Aniruddha grants liberation (tatkriyaphala)" God as 
^preme (para) is sometimes identified with, and sometimes dis- 
tinguished from, the Vyuha Vasudeva. When they are dis- 


' Introduction to the PancarUtra, pp. 36.38 
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tinguished, the Vyuha Vasudeva is said to emanate from the 
Para Vasudeva. 

Pradyumna is the author of intermediate or mixed creation. 
He creates the Kutastha Puni§a and the Maya Sakti. The 
Kutastha Puru§a or the Group Soul is the matrix of the souls. 
He is the Soul of souls. He is the source of all disembodied and 
non-liberated souls bound by karma prior to creation of the non- 
pure universe. He is pure in himself, but impure on account 
of his association with the root-instincts (vasana) of the indivi- 
dual souls. He is of a mixed nature. The Maya Sakti is the 
matrix of the material universe. The Bhuti Sakti of Lak§mi 
is manifested as the Kutastha Puru§a and the Maya Sakti. 
Pradyumna is the creator of moral law (niyati), time (kala), and 
the gunas. Niyati regulates positions in space, and intellectual, 
emotional, and practical activities of the jivas. It is a conscious 
and moral principle. It is the Haw of Karma. Kala originates 
from Niyati. It is a mysterious power which exists in time. 
It is a subtle force which conditions time. It gives rise to the 
gtrpas and urges them to action. There are three kinds of time : 
(1) time as effect (karya kala), (2) causal or subtle time, which 
is created, and yet relatively eternal, and (3) the highest time 
existing in pure creation.^ 


* Ibid, p. 66. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE PHIEOSOPHY OF VlSl§TADVAlTA 


1. Introduction 

Ramanuja was the chief propounder of the doctrine of 
qualified monism or non-dualism (visistadvaitavada) . He criti- 
cized Samkara’s monism or absolutism, and established the onto- 
logical reality of God, the individual souls, and the world, and 
regarded the souls and the world as attributes or modes of God. 
The germs of theistic Vedanta are found in the theistic Upani§ads, 
the Narayanlya section of the Mahdbhdrata, the Bhagavad Gita, 
and the Pancardtra Agamas. Ramanuja refers to Bodhayana, 
Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin, and Bharuci as his pre- 
decessors who propounded qualified monism. Bodhayana’s 
Vrtti on Brahmasutra has been lost. 

Nathamuni (1000 A.D.) wrote Nyayatattva and Yogarahasya. He 
■was a disciple of the last of the Alvars. Yamunacarya, a teacher of 
Ramanuja, wrote Agamapramanya Siddhitraya, Mahapurnsanirnaya, and 
Gitarthasamgraha, Siddhitraya is an important work. Ramanuja (1017 

— 1137 A.D.) wrote a commentary on the Brahmasutra, known as the 
Sribhdsya, a commentary on the Bhagavad Gita, Vedantadipa, Vedanta- 
sdra, Vedarthasahigraha, Gadyatraya, and Bhagavadaradhanakrama. 
Sudarsana wrote Srutaprakdsika, a subcommentar}' on Srtbhdsya. Doka- 
car\a s Taitvatraya is an important work on the Visistadvaita ontology. 
Venkafanatha or Vedantadesika (1300 A.D.) wrote Nyayaparituddhi, which 
is an important work on Epistomology and Logic. His Nydyasiddhahjana, 
Tattvamuktakalapa, and its commentary, Sarvarthasiddhi are useful works 
on ontology. Srinivasacirya’s (1700 A.D.) Yatlndramatadipika is a valu- 
able work. Srjbiiasyavartika is a summary of Sribhasya in verse. 


2. Bhaskara’s Bhedabhedavada 

Bhaskara (900 A.D.) wrote a commentary on the Brahmasutra, and 
propounded the doctrine of unity and difference (bhedabhedavada) in it. 
bnity and plurality both are equally real. Brahman is not pure con- 
sciousness. He is not attributeless (nirgmja), but possessed of auspicious 

personality. He is 

part It U ^ ^ world (brahmapari^amavada) in his unconscious 

• it IS not an appearance of Brahman.' The doctrine of Maya owes 
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its origin to Buddhism. The world is real. It is a transformation of 
Brahman. It is essentially spiritual. “Reality is both one and many. 
The one is the unconditioned Absolute, but the manifold is the Absolute 
conditioned by the upadhis or the delimiting adjuncts”.^ In the causal 
state Brahman is one; in the efiected state he becomes many.^ Both 
cause and effect are real. The effect is a modification of its cause. It is 
both identical with it and different from it.“ It is not an unreal appear- 
ance of its cause. It is real. Though Brahman is partless, he transforms 
himself into the world, and remains unchanged in himself. He is imma- 
nent in the world, and transcends it. He becomes the enjoyable world 
(bhogya) and the enjoying souls (bhoktr), but he does not lose his 
identity in them.* Brahman is one and many. He is neither absdlute 
identity nor absolute difference. Just as the sea is identical with its waves, 
which are its modifications, and yet different from them, so Brahman 
is identical with the world, which is his real modification, and yet 
different from it. There is difference as well as non-difference or 
identity between power (sakti) and the possessor of power (saktimat). 
Hence the reality is characterized by unity and multiplicity, and it is 
definable as neither absolute identity nor absolute difference.* Trans- 
cendent Brahman apart from the world, his immanent forms, is a cosmic 
and formless (n4prapanca) . He is infinite, pure being and conscious- 
ness. He is characterized by these qualities. He does not become 
different by virtue of them. There is no substance without qualities. 
There are no qualities without substance.* Brahman is not attribnteless 
(nirgu^a). He is possessed of excellent qualities (sagn^a). The relation 
between Brahman and the world is difference and non-difference or 
identity. The individual self (jiva) is Brahman limited by the adjuncts 
(upadhi) of ignorance (avidya), desires (kama), and actions (karma). 
The adjuncts are real. The formless Brahman is finitised by the body, 
the vital forces, manas, buddhi, and ahariikara, and becomes the finite 
self. The mind-body-complex is due to avidya-kama-karma, which can 
be destroyed by the combination of true knowledge and performance of 
duties (jnanakarmasamuccaya) . True knowledge unaided by right actions 
cannot lead to liberation. There is no embodied release (jivanmnkti). 
There is disembodied release (videhamukti) in which the finite self 
becomes one with the Absolute, and realizes its infinitude and absolute- 
ness. It is identity with Brahman (ekibhava). The relation between 
the jiva and Brahman is essential non-difference or identity, but non- 
essential difference. The identity between them is essential. Their 

difference is due to the limiting adjuncts.' The jiva is a part (ariisa) 

* P. N. Srinivasachari : The Philosophy of Bhedabheda, p. 8. 

* Bhaskarabhasya, i. 1. 4. 

» Ibid, ii. 1. 14. 

* Ibid, ii. 1. 27. 

* Sarvam ekanekatmakam natvatyam abhinnam bhinnam va. Ibid, 
ii. 1. 18. 

* Ibid, iii. 2. 23. 

’ JivaparayoSca svabhaviko ’bhedah, aupadhikas tu bhedah. Ibid, 
iv. 4. 4. 
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of Brahman. It is a self-limitation of the Absolute. It is neither 
absolutely difierent from Brahman nor absolutely identical with him.‘ 
Its bondage is due to desire for enjoyment of worldly objects. Its libera- 
tion is due to its desire for Brahman. The jiva is, in its essential 
nature, unborn, immortal, and eternal. But it undergoes birth and 
death on account of its adjuncts.’ Just as the rays come out of the 
sun, and return to it, so the jivas are radiations or self-limitations of 
Brahman, and become one with him. Just as sparks are different and 
uon-different from fire, so jivas are different and non-different from 
Brahman. Just as space enclosed in a vessel is essentially non-difierent 
from space, so jivas limited by the mind-body-complexes are essentially 
non-different from Brahman. The jiva is a knower, enjoyer, and active 
agent. It has freedom of the will and responsibility. Its freedom is 
subject to the divine freedom. The jiva is monadic or atomic, and 
resides in the heart. When its limiting adjuncts are destroyed it becomes 
infinite and absolute. Bhaskara rejects mayavada of Samkara. The 
so-called avidya, which projects the sensible world of plurality and 
practical life, cannot be said to be indescribable. It is self-contradictory 
to hold that avidya is both existent (sat) and non-existent (asat). If it 
is mere negation, it cannot cause bondage. It must be a positive entity, 
since it causes bondage. So it must exist along with Brahman. This 
is dualism. If it is beginningless, it must be endless. Then there can 
be no liberation. If the knowledge of duality or difference is false, 
the knowledge of unity or identity also must be false, because it is 
knowledge. Knowledge of the world cannot be false, like the knowledge 
of dreams, since dreams also are real experiences. They are not abso- 
lutely false like hare’s horns. Samkara’s doctrine of Maya is an un- 
warranted hypothesis.’ Ramanuja criticized Bhaskara. 


3, Yadavaprakdia’ s Bhedabhedavada 


Yadavaprakasa (1100 A.D.) maintains that Brahman is transformed 
into unconscious matter (acit), conscious souls (cit), and God (isvara). He 
is modified into enjoyed objects (bhogya), enjoying souls (bhoktf), and 
their controller (niyantr) or God. But he remains unchanged in his modi- 
fications. This is the doctrine of Brahmapaririama. Brahman is not 
attributeless (nirguna), but possessed of perfections (saguna). Brahman, 
in the causal state, is mere non-different Being (sanmatra) and universal 
(jati). But, in the effected state, he is different and particular (vyakti). 
Brahman and the world are both non-different and different from each 
other, even as the sea and its waves are both non-different and different 
from each other.* Matter, souls, and God are modifications of Brahman. 
They are not ultimate realities. They are self-differentiations of 
Brahman, the supreme reality. For Bhaskara, identity is the ultimate 
reality and difference is adventitious, but for YadavaprakaSa difference 


*Sa ca bhinnabhinnasvarupah. ii 3 43 
•Sarvarthasiddhi, iff. ZJ. ' ' 

°f Bheddbheda, Ch. V. 
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is as real as identity/ For Bhaskara matter and souls are parallel 
expressions of Brahman, but for Yadavaprakasa matter (acit) is a phase 
in the manifestation of spirit (cit), and essentially spiritual. There is 
no qualitative distinction between them. Matter is spirit in an unmani- 
fested state.^ Ramanuja criticized Yadavapyakasa. 

t 

II. Epistemology 

4. The Sources of Knowledge 

Srinivasa defines valid knowledge as the knowledge, which 
apprehends an object as it really exists, and which prompts 
fruitful activity.^ Knowledge accords with a real object, and 
initiates action which leads to its practical use. Perfect know- 
ledge is coherent. It is in harmony with the reality as an 
organic whole. Ramanuja recognizes the realistic test of corre- 
spondence, the pragmatic test of workability, and the idealistic 
test of coherence. These are the tests of truth. Pramana is the 
means of valid knowledge (prama). Perception, inference, and 
testimony are the three sources of knowledge. 

Perception is the means of immediate valid knowledge. 
Perceptual knowledge is immediate (sak|atkara) . It is different 
from inferential knowledge which is mediate. It is different 
from illusion which is produced by the vitiated sense-organs. 
Perception is indeterminate (nirvikalpa) and determinate (savi- 
kalpa). Indeterminate perception is perception of the first indi- 
vidual of a class, endowed with qualities and a particular arrange- 
ment of parts. Determinate perception is the perception of 
the second individual and the like, qualified by attributes 
and a particular configuration, which involves recollection. 
Indeterminate perception is a presentative process. Determinate 
perception is a presentative-representative process. Both appre- 
hend quahfied objects (visistavisaya) . Knowledge of an 
unqualified object is impossible.* Perception, again, is sensuous 
or non-sensuous. Non-sensuous perception is yogic intuition or 
supra-mundane intuition due to the grace of God. Perceptions 
of the released souls, the eternally released souls, and God also 
are non-sensuous.® Memory depends upon previous perception. 

^ The Philosophy of Bhedabheda, p. 17!. 

* Ibid, pp. 4, 171. 

* Yathavasthitavyavaharanngvnajaaaani prama. Yatindramatadtpiki, 

p. 2. 

* IPP pp. 49-52. ■ YatindramataSiptkn, p. 3. 
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It is knowledge produced by the subconscious impression of pre- 
vious perception only. So it is not an independent source of 
knowledge. It is included in perception.^ 

Inference is valid knowledge of a specific instance of the 
probandum on recollection of the pervasion of the probans by 
the probandum. A particular fire is inferred from the percep- 
tion of smoke which is always pervaded by fire. The probans 
is the reason or the middle term. The probandtun is the major 
term. The middle term is not of wider extent in space and 
time than the major term. The major term is not of narrower 
extent in space and time than the middle term. The middle 
term is invariably accompanied by the major term. The major 
term is the inseparable correlate of the middle term. Vyapti is 
the invariable concomitance of the middle term with the major 
term, not vitiated by conditions (upadhi). For instance, wher- 
ever there is smoke there is fire. Vyapti is known by observa- 
tion of a large number of instances of their co-existence (bhuyo- 
dar&na). The 'Nyaya syllogism consists of five members, pro- 
position (pratijna), reason (hetu), example (udaharana), applica- 
cation (upanaya), and conclusion (nigamana). Ramanuja main- 
tains that the example or universal major premise and the appli- 
cation or minor premise are enough for intelligent persons. The 
conclusion also is necessary for less intelligent persons. All the 
five members are necessary for dull persons. Ramanuja recog- 
nizes the two kinds of inference, Kevalanvayi and Anvaya- 
vyatireki. He rejects Kevalavyatireki inference. He admits the 
five fallacies of Asiddha, Viruddha, Anaikantika, Prakarana- 
sama, and Kalatyayopadi§ta.* 

Comparison (upamana) is the knowledge of a wild cow 
(gavaya) as similar to a cow perceived already on the strength 
of a statement of a forester. It is included in inference, since 
it depends upon the knowledge of invariable concomitance 
between words and objects denoted by them. It is included in 
I)erception, since recollection of similarity of a wild cow with a 
cow depends upon previous perception of it. It is included in 
testimony, since it is produced by the statement of a reliable 
person. So comparison is. not an independent source of know- 
ledge. Presumption also is included in inference.® 


* /bid, p. 4. 

* Ibid, p. 10. 
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Testimony is either secular or scriptural. Secular testimony 
is knowledge produced by a sentence uttered by a reliable person. 
It is not vitiated by the defects of its cause, and not sublated 
by contradicting knowledge. Expectancy, mutual fitness, and 
proximity of the constituent words are necessary for a sentence. 
Scriptinral testimony is knowledge of supersensible objects, pro- 
duced by sentences which are not uttered by trustworthy persons. 
The Vedas are eternal and impersonal. They are not composed 
by persons. They are revealed by God at the beginning of each 
cycle. The entire Vedas are valid. ^ Brahman is not perceived.* 
He cannot be proved or disproved by reason.® He is proved by 
the Vedas only.* They are the only source of our knowledge of 
supersensible objects. Reason may be employed to confirm 
them.® The Smrtis and the Puranas, which are in accord with 
the Vedas, are sources of valid knowledge. The Pancardtra 
Agama uttered by Vasudeva is in complete harmon3f^ with the 
Vedas, and therefore authoritative.® Both secular testimony and 
Vedic testimony apprehend qualified objects possessed of dis- 
tinctions.^ 

All knowledge is true, and apprehends qualified objects. 
Unqualified objects are nevef apprehended.® All knowledge 
apprehends the reality.® Knowledge reveals a real object.'® It 
has intrinsic validity. It is valid in itself. Its validity is not 
due to extraneous conditions. Even illusion apprehends a real 
object. Ramanuja advocates the doctrine of Satkhyati. A shell 
is perceived as silver. There is the element of silver in a shell. 
So the perception is valid. But the element of silver is so 
scanty that it cannot be an object of practical use. So it is 
illusory. It is sublated by the knowledge of preponderance of 
the element of shell in it. Ramanuja harnesses the doctrine of 
quintuplication to the service of his theory of error or illusion. 
The five elements of earth, water, fire, air, and ether are present 
in various proportions in all material objects. This is the 


pp. 12-14. ■ *RBS., i. 1. 3. 

*RBS., i. 2. 23. ‘RBS., i. 2. 1. 

•RBS., ii. 1. 12. * YatindramatadtpikS, p. 13. 

’Ibid, p. 14. 

•Sarvam jnanaih satyam saviSesavisayam ca. Nirvise§avastnno 
’gxahanat. Ibid, p. 5. 

•Sarvam vijnanajataih yathartharn. RBS., i. 1. 1. 

Arthapraka^o buddhih. Yatindramatadipikd, p. 26. 
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doctrine of quintuplication (pancikarana).^ Dreams also are true. 
God creates dream-objects for the enjoyment and suJffering of 
individuals in accordance with their merits and demerits.^ 
Ramanuja explains away error. 

The subject and the predicate of a judgment are distinct. 
But a judgment affirms the identity of them, though they are 
distinct. It implies identity in difference. Identity is" a relation. 
It requires two terms to be related to each other. If the subject 
and the predicate are not distinct, they cannot be related to each 
other. If there is no difference between them, identity between 
them cannot be estabhshed. Identity presupposes difference. 
Ramanuja maintains that every judgment implies identity in and 
through difference. In the judgment ‘the lotus is blue’ the lotus 
and blueness are not identical ; nor are they entirely different. 
The quality of blueness is attributed to the subject, lotus, which 
is given in sense-perception. The predicate ‘blue’ qualifies and 
amplifies the meaning of the subject ‘lotus’. The substance 
‘lotus’ and the attribute ‘blue’ are different from each other. 
Yet there is inseparable relation between them. They subsist 
together. Every judgment is affirmation of teality which is 
identity in and' through difference. It is not apprehension of 
identity devoid of difference. Samkara maintains that in the 
judgment ‘that thou art’ there is real identity between the subject 
and the predicate ; but that there is apparent difference between 
them. But Ramanuja maintains that there is real identity as 
well as difference between them. 


II. Ontology 
35. Brahman : God 

Brahman is the Supreme Person (purusottama) endowed 
with innumerable supreme and auspicious qualities and devoid 
of all impure qualities. He is the infinite reality by nature 
and qualities. There is no other supreme reality. He is 
possessed of truth or reality (satya), knowledge (jnana), and bliss 
(ananda). He is the eternal and changeless reahty. He is self- 


l PP- 294-95. 

• iota, p. 5. 
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Itiminous. He is not manifested by any other agent. He is 
infinite. He is not limited by time, space, and other objects. 
Brahman is the determinate whole (savise§a) . All qualities 
coinhere in the divine substance. Brahman is identical with 
God (isvara). There is no distinction between the indeterminate 
Brahman (nirgujpa brahma) and the determinate Brahman 
(sagupa brahma). There is no indeterminate Brahman. 
Brahman is said to be attributeless (nirguna) because he 
is devoid of the impure qualities derived from prakrti. The 
supreme (para) Brahman is eternal, omnipresent, subtle, imma- 
nent in all, infinite, inexhaustible, omniscient, omnipotent, and 
endowed with many auspicious qualities. He is the creator, pre- 
server, and destroyer of the world. He is its material cause 
and eflSicient cause. He is the ground of all.' He is the inner 
controller of all. He is the Lord. He is the goal. He is the 
chief. He is the giver of the supreme ends of life. He is the 
giver of the fruits of actions. He is the Lord of Karma. He is 
the refuge of his devotees. He is of the nature of infinite know- 
ledge and bliss. His knowledge is of the nature of bliss. His 
auspicious qualities are eternal, unlimited, innumerable, im- 
conditional, flawless, imequalled, and imexcelled.* He is the 
inner Self of unconscious matter and conscious souls. He is 
their ground, controller, and principal (se§in).® He is immanent 
in unconscious matter and conscious souls. He is transcendent 
to them. He is the inner Self of all souls.* He is worshipped 
and attained by them.® He is the bridge (setu) that leads them 
to immortality.® He is infinite (bhuma). He exists in his own 
greatness. He is the Self of all. He is the cause of all effects. 
He is the First Cause.' He is eternal, unborn, immortal, infinite, 
identical in essence, and immaculate.® He is infinite in the 
sense that he is eternal and immanent in all conscious souls 
and unconscious matter, and their inner controller (antaryamin). 
But he is not tainted with their impurities.® He is possessed of 
supreme knowledge (jnana), power (&kti) of creating, preserv- 


' RBS., i. 1, 1; VedSntadipa, i. 2, 1; i. 1, 30-31; i. 2, 4-5; Vedartha- 
samgrd'ia, pp. 11, 16, 25, 32, 134, 183, 185. 

* Tattvatraya, pp. 85-91. * Vedantadipa, p. 1. 

* Ibid, i. 2. 19, 25. •Ibid, i. 2, 12; f. 3. 2. 

•Ibid, i. 3,1. nbtd. i. 3, S. 

• Vedarthasamgraha, p. 183. 

• Tattvatraya and commentan* on it, pp. 88-89. 
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ing, and destroying the world, strength (bala) or absence of 
fatigue in creating and sustaining it, lordship (aisvarya) , capacity 
for regulating all objects and spirits, or independence 
(svatantrya) , virility (virya) or imchangeability in the midst of 
changes in his body, or immutability in spite of his being the 
material cause of the world, and self-sufficiency (tejas) or power 
of acting without auxiliary conditions. He gives knowledge to 
the ignorant, power to the powerless, forgiveness to the guilty, 
mercy to the miserable, tenderness to the impure, honesty to 
the dishonest, straightness to the crooked, goodness to the 
vicious, softness to the bereaved, and fruition to the aspirant.^ 
He is the Lord of all, the ground of all, the chief of aU, the 
cause of all effects, the soul of all jivas and rmconscious objects 
which constitute his body, the giver of fruits of actions, the 
object of worship through all actions dedicated to him.* He 
controls the entire universe of conscious souls and unconscious 
matter which are his powers, parts, manifestations, forms, attri- 
butes (visesana), modes (prakara), or body. They are his body. 
He is their soul. They coinhere in him. He is their ground and 
substance. He is different from his attributes or modes.* There 
is inseparable relation (aprthaksiddhi) between them.* There 
is unity in plurality in him. There is plurality in unity 
in him.* The nature of Brahman is inconceivable (acintya). 
Though one only as the ruler, he enters into the multi- 
plicity of jivas and imconscious objects as their inner Self, 
and makes the souls do many actions freely, and makes 
material things assume various forms. He assumes multiform 
nature in spite of his unity. He does not lose his integrity in 
the midst of diversity of his manifestations. He abides in them 
as the supreme Lord.® Brahman is devoid of homogeneous 
difference (sajatiyabheda) and heterogeneous difference (vijatiya- 
bheda). There is no other reality like him or unlike him. But 
there is internal difference (svagatabheda) in him. There is no 
contradiction between his unity and internal diversity. He is 
different from all. He is the ground of all. He has infinite 
powers. He can assume infinite forms. He can retain his unity. 


* Jf'id, pp. 95-96. 

* V cdarthasanigTaha, pp. n, 34. 

* EVatve sat' nanatvatii nanatve 
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* YatindramatadlpikSa, p. 37. 
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identity, and integrity by his infinite wonderful power. He 
harmonizes all multiplicity in his all-embracing unity.^ He is 
one in many. He is unity-in-difference. He is one in the 
sense that he is the inner Self of all which coinhere in 
him. He is devoid of plurality in the sense that plurality of 
souls and material objects are his body or modes. He is different 
from them.^ They are the creations of his manifold powers. 
God is perfect. He creates the world in sport out of his fullness.® 
He does not realize any extraneous end in creating the world. 
He creates the creatures with unequal lots in accordance with 
their karmas. He adjusts the. manifold world to the moral 
deserts of the jivas.* 

God assumes an embodiment (vigraha). It is, like his 
essence, eternal, identical, made of pure sattva, and endowed 
with a conscious body which does not veil his essence of know- 
ledge. It manifests the essence of his divine Self. It is made 
of supreme effulgence. It is endowed with tenderness and other 
auspicious qualities. It is the object of meditation by the yogins, 
the enchanter of the whole world, the producer of detachment 
from all worldly enjoyments, the destroyer of all miseries, the 
root of all incarnations, the protector of all, and the refuge of 
all. He is beautiful and terrific. He is decorated with orna- 
ments. He is armed with weapons. He is apprehended by the 
eternally released souls.® 

God’s essence is fivefold, the eternal manifestation (para 
vibhuti), the fourfold manifestations (v5mha), Vasudeva, Sam- 
kar§ana, Pradyiunna, and Aniruddha, incarnations (vibhava), 
the inner controller (antaryamin), and images (arcavatara) . The 
supreme manifestation is non-temporal and full of infinite bliss. 
It is enjoyed by the eternally released souls. God manifests him- 
self as Vasudeva, Samkar^ana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha for 
creation, preservation, and destruction of the world, protection 
of the souls in bondage, and showing favour to the devotees. 
Vasudeva is possessed of the six qualities of Pordship in perfec- 
tion. Sajmkar§ana is possessed of knowledge and strength, and 
presides over the individual souls. Pradyumna is possessed 
of rulership and virility, and presides over the mind 

* Ibid, p. 129. *Ibid. p. 134. 

» Vedantadtpa, ii. 1, 31-33. * RBS., ii. I, 33-34. 

• Tattvatraya, pp. 118-19. 
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(manas). Aniruddha is possessed of power and self-sufficiency, 
and presides over the egoism (ahainkara). Sariikar§ana differen- 
tiates the souls from prakrti, and reveals the scriptures. 
Prad 5 rumna is the instructor of dharma, and the author of 
pure creation. Aniruddha is the giver of true knowledge, the 
creator of time, and the author of mixed creation. He is the 
preserver of the world. Pradyumna is the destroyer of it. In- 
carnations (vibhava) are either chief or subordinate. The chief 
incarnations are God’s transcendental and supernatural embodi- 
ments. They are worshipped by all aspirants for liberation. The 
subordinate incarnations such as Vyasa, Arjima, and the like, 
should not be worshipped by aspirants for Uberation, since they 
supervise the jivas endowed with egoism. They are manifesta- 
tions of God in men, beasts, and inanimate things. Avataras 
are divine descents for protection of the virtuous, destruction of 
the vicious, and establishment of the moral order. God enters 
into conscious souls and material objects, and controls them 
from within. The existence of God in objects of worship such 
as images is called arcavatara. It creates attachment for God. 
It does good to the devotees. It is the refuge of all. It is appre- 
hended by all. It is a concrete image through which God can 
be worshipped.^ 

Matter and souls are attributes (vi&§ana), modes (prakara), 
or parts (am&) of Brahman. They are accessory (fesa) to him. 
There are changes in his parts or modes. But he remains 
unchanged in them. There is no change in the divine substance.® 
The conscious and unconscious modes constitute his body. He 
is their soul. There is an inseparable relation (aprthaksiddhi) 
between them. They cannot exist apart from him. They abide 
in him. They are controlled by him. They are means to him.* 
He is identity-in-difference. He remains identical in the midst 
of diverse modes. He harmonizes the plurality of modes within 
his unity.* He is their Lord, chief, and ground. He is their 
Self. He is perfect and immutable. He is different from them.® 

The text ‘That art thou’ (tat tvam asi) means that the in- 
dividual soul is identical in essence with Brahman. The soul 
presiding over a body is a mode of Brahman. It is his body. 


Tattvatrava, pp. 121-42 
Jbid, p. 116. 
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It cannot exist apart from him. It is. not a mere appearance. 
It is real and eternal. It is an eternal part of Brahman.^ It is 
finite and dependent. But Brahman is infinite and independent. 
He is perfect, unchangeable, and endowed with all auspicious 
qualities. The soul is identical in essential nature with Brahman. 
The souls and Brahman both are real and distinct. They have 
coinherence in the same ground or substance.^ Brahman is an 
organic whole of different souls and material objects. He is a 
synthetic whole of inter-related modes or parts. He is a deter- 
minate whole. He is not an' undiffferenced unity. He is not 
indeterminate Absolute.® He is the Supreme Person (puru§ot- 
tama). He is not the sumtotal of finite persons. He is the 
perfect Person. All souls are co-eternal members with him. He 
is the Soul, Lord, Controller, and Chief of the community of 
finite souls. He is immanent in them. He is transcendent to 
them.* Though he is immanent in them, he is not affected by 
their joys and sorrows, since he is devoid of merits and demerits 
(karma). The souls experience them as fruits of their actions.® 
Brahman is unaffected by modifications of matter and imperfec- 
tions of the souls. Matter and souls are dependent on him as 
his inseparable attributes.® 

6. The Jiva : Self and Consciousness 

The jIva is the individual self. It is different from the body, 
life, the sense-organs, manas and buddhi. It is different from 
the psychophysical organism. It is the knower, enjoyer, and 
active agent. It is not inert. It is self-luminous. It manifests 
itself without the aid of knowledge. It is not manifested by 
knowledge. It is the abode of knowledge. It has attributive 
consciousness. It is the subject or substrate of consciousness. 
It is of the nature of bliss. It is eternal. It persists in all times. 
It is unborn and immortal. It is not affected by birth and death. 
Birth is its union with body. Death is its disjunction from body. 
The jiva is atomic or monadic (a-nu). It resides in the heart. 
It pervades the world with its knowledge, even as the light of 
a lamp pervades a room. It is imperceptible. It cannot be 
perceived through the sense-organs. It is inconceivable. It can- 

» Vedantasara, i. 1, 2. ^ Ibid, p. 35. 

‘Ibid, p. 41 . ‘■Ibid, p. 116 . 

‘Vedantasara, ii. 1, 14; RBS., ii. 1. 9. 

•P. N. Srinivasachari : The Philosophy of Viiistadvaita, p. 87. 
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not be thought as similar to matter. It is an ego. It cannot 
be thought as a non-ego. It is not composed of parts. It is 
simple. It is not an aggregate of constituents. It is a simple, 
immaterial spirit. It is immutable. It remains identical with 
itself without tmdergoing modifications. The body changes, but 
the self does not. The jiva is said to be of the natiure of know- 
ledge, since it manifests itself without knowledge. Knowledge 
is its essential property (nirupakadharma) . The jiva is con- 
trolled (niyamya) by God. Its freedom is subject to the divine 
will. The jiva is grounded* (dharya) in God. It is sustained by 
him. It cannot exist apart from him. It is his attribute 
(vi&sana) or mode (prakara). It is inseparably related to him. 
God is the ground of all jivas. There is a relation of a master 
and a servant between a jiva and God. The jiva is an accessory 
(fesa) to God, who is the Kord. It is dependent on him.^ 

Self-luminosity, consciousness, self-hood, and agency are 
common to the jiva and God. The jiva manifests itself to itself. 
It is conscious. It is the substrate of knowledge. It is the self 
embodied in an organism. It is an active agent. It is the sub- 
strate of volition. These are the general characteristics of the 
self. The jiva is monadic. It is a spiritual monad. It is an 
accessory (se§a) to God. It subsists in him. It is dependent 
on him. These are its special characteristics. It is permanent, 
since it recollects its past experiences. Its essence is eternal. 
The jiva is a soul in relation to its body. But it is a body in 
relation to God. The jiva is self-luminous. It is endued with 
attributive knowledge. Consciousness, atomicity, purity, and 
the like are its essential properties.® The self is of the nature 
of knowledge, bliss, and purity. Ignorance, pain, and impurity 
are due to its connection with prakrti or its product, the mind- 
body-complex. Its essential properties are not due to karmas 
due to its connection with prakrti.® Brahman exists in all selves 
in his essence, free from all taint of imperfections due to connec- 
tion with prakrti. All souls have the essential properties of 
knowledge and bliss. They are homogeneous (ekarasa), acces- 
sory to God, controlled by him, subsist in him, and constitute 

his body. Their bondage is due to coimection with prakrti due 
to karmas.'* 


1 PP- 5-15, 22-26. 

ycdarthasa^graha, p. 124. 


' Yatindramatadipika, pp. 31-32. 
* Ibid, pp. 125-26. 
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The jiva’s birth is due to avidya. Avidya is false identifica- 
tion of the self with the body. It is beginningless. It generates 
karmas in the shape of merits and demerits. Avidya obscures 
the essential nature of the self and its affinity with God, its 
inner controller. When avidya is destroyed by meditation on 
God, its essential nature is manifested, and it experiences the 
infinite bliss of Brahman.^ Ramanuja recognizes avidya in the 
jivas, which veils their essential nature and kinship with Brah- 
man. But he does not admit avidya which projects the 
plurality of world-appearance. 

Knowledge and bliss constitute the essence of the jivas. The 
differences among them are due to their bodies, which are modi- 
fications of prakrti. They are due to karmas, which are due 
to avidya. When avidya is destroyed, the jivas are divested of 
these differences due to modes of prakrti, and experience their 
essential knowledge and bliss. They are common to all jivas. 
They have similarity (samya) with God in their liberated state.^ 
The jiva acquires avidya, actions (karma), dispositions 
(vasana) , and desires (ruci) in coimection with unconscious 
matter. When connection with it is destroyed, avidya and its 
products are destroyed.® The jiva experiences pleasure and 
pain owing to its karmas. Its pleasures and pains are not due 
to its connection with the body. They are due to its karmas. 
God is devoid of them. So he does not experience pleasures 
and pains.® The self is of the nature of bliss. Knowledge, in 
its manifest condition, is pleasant. All objects are of the nature 
of Brahman. So they are essentially agreeable. Their disagree- 
able nature is due to accidental conditions. It is due to false 
identification of the self with the body.® 

The jivas are subordinate knowers. God is the principal 
knower. The knowledge of the jivas is eternal, immaterial, and 
blissful. It is an attribute of the self, and yet it is a substance, 
since it contracts and expands. The essence of the self neither 
contracts nor expands. It manifests itself to itself. It is atomic. 
But knowledge is its attribute. It is subject to contraction and 
expansion. It does not manifest itself. It manifests an object. 


* Ibid, p. 7. 

* Tattvatraya, p. 29. 

* Vedantadipa, i. 2. 8; ii. I, 14. 

* Tattvatraya, pp. 38-39. 


’ Ibid, p. 9. 
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It is pervasive. Some selves always have pervasive knowledge. 
Others always have non-pervasive knowledge. Others sometimes 
have pervasive knowledge.* Knowledge of the self is eternal. 
But it appears to be produced, when it issues through the senge- 
organs and apprehends objects, and it appears to be destroyed, 
when it withdraws from objects. One eternal knowledge appears 
to be many cognitions because it expands to different objects.^ 
Knowledge is a substance because it is the substrate of quality 
and activity, and because it manifests objects. It does not mani- 
fest objects in deep sleep and swoon, since it does not extend 
to objects at that time because it is overcome by tamas.® Know- 
ledge manifests itself when the self in which it subsists appre- 
hends objects. But it is not manifested in deep sleep because 
it is obscured by tamas and because the self does not apprehend 
objects.* The self experiences the whole body through its know- 
ledge, even as a gem manifests a large area through its light.® 
The self is the substrate of consciousness. Consciousness 
abides in the self, and apprehends an object. Samkara recog- 
nizes subject-objectless consciousness. But Ramanuja denies its 
existence. He maintains that there is no consciousness, which 
does not apprehend objects, since such consciousness is never 
perceived.® The self is not mere consciousness. It is conscious. 
It is a knower of objects. It is conscious of objects. It is self- 
luminous in the sense that it manifests objects. It is not mere 
manifestation. It is not consciousness. It is a conscious knower. 
Consciousness is the manifestation of an object to its substrate, 
the self, through its own being. Self-luminousness consists in 
manifestation of consciousness to the self, its abode, through its 
own being.® Manifestation prompts empirical use. ‘I know a 
jar.’ Here the knowledge manifests a jar to the self through 
its own being. The self is the witness {sak§in) of all objects. 
Knowledge is an act. The self is the agent of the cognitive 


» Ibid, p. 35. » Ibid, p. 36. 

• Irj' * Commentary on Ibid, pp. 37-38. 

• Vedantas&ra, ii. 3, 26. 

Na ca nirvisaya kacit saihvid asti, annpalabdheh. Iha tn sakala- 
vijayavirahini niraSraya ca saihvit ni§idhyate. RB.S.,' i. 1, 1. 
i 1 svayamprakaso’yani atma jfiataiva, na prakasamatram. Ibid, 


svaSrayam prati kasyacid visavasya prakasanam hi 
mSSa "Tbfd tu svasattaiva' sva^rayaya prakaSa- 
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act. A thing is an object of it. The cognitive act cannot 
be its own object. It cannot be its own subject. The self is 
the subject of knowledge. A thing is an object of knowledge.* 
Knowledge is a particular property of the self. Cognitions 
appear and disappear. They have origin, existence, and destruc- 
tion. But the self, which is their witness, is permanent. It 
remembers and recognizes the objects of its past experience. 
Therefore it must exist in the past as well as the present. 
Memory and recognition presuppose the existence of the per- 
manent self.* T perceived this in the past.’ This recollection 
shows that the self is the knower. It is not mere knowledge. 
There is no consciousness without a self and without an object,, 
since it is absolutely unknown.® The self is conscious (jna). It 
is not mere consciousness (jnaptimatram). It is the subject of 
knowledge. It is not an object of knowledge. To argue that 
the self, the subject of knowledge, is the object of knowledge 
is as absurd as to argue that one’s mother is a barren 
woman. The self is always a subject, ego, or knower 
(jnata). It is never an object of knowledge. It is self-lmninous. 
It manifests itself to itself. It is not manifested by any other 
agent. Consciousness is its essence. Its essence of conscious- 
ness constitutes its self-luminous nature. What is self-luminous 
is not manifested by any other agent. The self manifests itself 
and other objects, even as a lamp manifests itself and other 
objects.^ Saihkara maintains that subject-objectless conscious- 
ness appears to be the knower (jnata) owing to illusion. 
Ramanuja contends that this view is wrong, since there is the 
apprehension T know’,® but never T am knowledge’.' Know- 
ledge subsists in the knower. There is no mere knowledge. 
There is a knowing self that has knowledge. Knowerhood 
(jnatrtva) is not a false appearance. If the knower is false, the 
knowledge also is false. If the knowledge is not false, the 


* Asya sakannakasya kartrdhannavi5e§asya karmatvavat kartrtvam 
api durghatam. Ibid, :. 1, 1. 

* RBS.. i. 1, 1. 

* Samvit nama kacit nira^raya nirvijaya vaatyantannpalabhdher na 
sambhavati. Ibid, i. 1, 1. 

* Na casau jnatahamaftho’nyadhlnaprakaSah, svayamprakaSatvat. 
Caitanyasvabhavata hi svayamprakaSata. Yah prakaSasvabhavah, 
so’nanyadhinapraka^o dipavat. Ibid, i. 1, 1. 

•Annbhavamy aham. _ Ibid, i. 1, 1. 

* Annbhatir aham. Ibid, i. 1, 1. 
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knower cannot be false. The knowledge is uncontradicted and 
valid. So the knower must exist. Samkara argues that the 
knower is the agent of the act of knowledge, and that the self, 
which is unmodifiable, cannot be the agent of the cognitive act. 
Activity belongs to egoism (ahamkara), which is an internal 
organ. Egoism is non-intelligent, modifiable, and active. The 
self is inactive and immutable. It can never be the agent of the 
act of knowledge. Agency (kartrtva) is the quality of an object, 
like colour. If the self were the agent of the cognitive act, it 
would be a not-self, an object, and a non-intelligent being. But 
Ramanuja urges that this argument is invalid. Inertness, being 
a modification of prakrti, knownness, externality, being a means 
to the self’s experience, and the like are the qualities common 
to the body and the internal organ of egoism. But knowerhood 
{jnatrtva) is a unique property of an intelligent knower or s»lf.^ 
Egoism is revealed by knowledge. It is an object of knowledge. 
So it can never be a subject of knowledge. Egoism cannot be a 
knower. Further, knowerhood consists in being a substrate of 
the quality of knowledge. It does not consist in undergoing a 
change. The self is eternal. So its essential quality of know- 
ledge also is eternal. Knowledge constitutes its essence. It 
naturally subsists in the self. It is of the essence of knowledge, 
and yet is the substrate of knowledge, even as a lamp is of 
the essence of light, and yet is a substrate of light. ^ Though 
knowledge of the self is unlimited, it undergoes contraction 
and expansion due to karmas diming bondage. Contracted know- 
ledge expands to objects through the sense-organs. The origin 
and destruction of knowledge are due to the operation or non- 
operation of the sense-organs. The self is the agent of the ^ 
expansion of knowledge. The sense-organs are its instruments. 
But this agency is not esential to the self ; it is due to karmas. 
The self is, in its essence, immutable. Such knowerhood which 
does not involve any modification belongs to the self, which is 
of the nature of knowledge. It can never belong to the non- 
intelligent egoism.® Samkara maintains that non-intelligent 
egoism becomes a knower owing to the reflection of consciousness 


* Cetanasadharanasvabliavatvac ca jfiatrtvasva Ibid ill 
Asya jnanasvampasyaiva inanaWatvam.' Ibid. i. "l ’l.' 
i I 1 ^*"5'atniakaia jnatrtvam jnanasvarfipasya atmana eveti. Ibid, 
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due to proximity. Ramanuja asks whether egoism is reflected 
on consciousness or whether consciousness is reflected on 
egoism. Egoism cannot be reflected on consciousness, since 
Sanikara does not admit the knowerhood of consciousness. Nor 
can consciousness be reflected on egoism, since egoism is nom 
intelligent, and cannot be a knower. Both consciousness and 
egoism are invisible, and cannot be reflected on each other. 
Egoism cannot be a knower, since it is unconscious. An un- 
conscious entity cannot be conscious owing to proximity to 
consciousness. Consciousness cannot be said to be manifested 
by egoism. The self is self-luminous ; it cannot be manifested 
by non-intelligent egoism. Egoism is manifested by conscious- 
ness. But consciousness is not manifested by egoism. Hence the 
inner self is essentially a knower. It is not mere knowledge. 
If it is not a knower, knowledge also cannot manifest objects.* 
Knowerhood constitutes the essence of the self. In deep sleep 
it is not manifested as a knower because there are no objects of 
knowledge at that time. It continues to be a knower in the 
state of liberation. 

Samkara maintains that consciousness is self-luminous, and 
that it is never an object of another consciousness. Ramanuja 
disputes this view. When the self manifests an object, its cons- 
ciousness is said to be self-luminous. But the self can appre- 
hend its own past consciousness as its object. It can apprehend 
also the consciousness of another person. We infer the con- 
sciousness of another person from his speech and behaviour. If 
consciousness is apprehended as an object, it does not cease to 
be consciousness. The essential nature of consciousness consists 
in its manifesting itself to its substrate at the present moment 
through its own being, or in its manifesting its object through 
its own being. Consciousness does not lose its essential nature, 
when it becomes an object of another consciousness. Both un- 
conscious things and consciousness are objects of consciousness.® 
Thus Ramanuja differs from Samkara in his views of the self and 
consciousness. 

The jiva is a knower, enjoyer, and an active a^ent. Agency 


' Svata eva jnatrtaya sidhvan ahamartha eva pratyaqratma, na 
jnaptimatram. Ahambhavavigame tn jfiapter api na pratyaktvasiddhih. 
Ibid, I, 1. 

*Ibid. i. 1, 1. 
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and enjoyerhood are states of knowledge. Enjoyment is the 
experience of pleasure and pain. It is a state of knowledge. 
Volition is due to desire to act. Desire is due to knowledge of 
end and means. So agency, which involves desire and know- 
ledge, is a state of knowledge.^ The Samkhya maintains that 
the self is not active, but that buddhi composed of sattva, rajas, 
and tamas is active. But this view is not tenable. If the self 
is not free and active, it caimot acquire merits and demerits bj' 
doing right and wrong actions laid down in the Vedas, and 
experience pleasures and pains. But the activity of the self in 
the state of bondage is due to its conjunction with the gunas. It 
is not due to its essential nature. Its activity is dependent on 
God. Human freedom is not absolute, but relative. It is subject 
to divine freedom.* God permits the jivas to do actions freely, 
and enjoy their fruits. He impels them to act freely, but he 
does not compel them to do so. God is the permitter (prayojaka). 
The jivas are permitted (prayojya).® They freely do right and 
wrong actions. Prakrti or buddhi does not do the actions. But 
the free activity of the jiva is subject to the permission of God.* 
They experience the fruits of their actions. But God, who 
exists and shines in them, does not experience them.* Rama- 
nuja insists on human freedom subject to the will of God.® 

The souls are bound, released, and eternally liberated. The 
boimd souls are in bondage to empirical life. The released 
souls are liberated from bondage.* Bondage is due to avidya, 
karma, vasana, and ruci. Avidya is ignorance of the soul’s 
dependence on God. Karma is action prompted by ignorance. 
Vasana is the subconscious disposition produced by actions. 
Ruci is attachment produced by the dispositions. Avidya and 
its products connect the soul with a mind-body.-complex. They 
can be destroyed by the intuitive knowledge of the self as dis- 
connected with the psychophysical organism. The knowledge 
can be attained by devotion, complete self-surrender to God, and 
moral discipline.® Ramanuja takes devotion (bhakti) in the 


* Commentary on Tattvatraya, p. 18. 

* Tattvatraya, pp. 19-20. 

* Vedantasara, j. 2, 11. 
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sense of steady recollection of God.* It is a particular kind of 
knowledge.* Meditation {dkyana) also is an uninterrupted 
stream of recollection. It is aided by the performance of duties 
relating to castes and stages of life throughout life. Service 
(seva) and taking refuge in God (&ranagati) are essential to 
devotion. Daily prayers (nitya karma) and occasional duties 
(naimittika karma) ought to be performed. Sacrifices, charity, 
penances, truthfulness, cleanliness, straightforwardness, kind- 
ness, non-injury, strength, tranquillity, sense-restraint, and 
other virtues should be cultivated.* Constant prayer, recollec- 
tion, obeisance, worship, effort, chanting the name of God, 
hearing of his qualities, uttering them, and meditation on God 
are necessary for liberation.* Bondage and liberation depend on 
the will of God. The essential purity of the self is concealed 
by a beginningless series of karmas due to avidya at the will 
of God. This is bondage. The veil of karmas is removed by 
devotion, meditation, and knowledge at his will. This is re- 
lease.® It is a state of similarity (samya) with Brahman. It is 
community of nature with him (brahmaprakarata) . It is not 
identity with him.* The self does not lose its identity in 
Brahman in the state of release. Jt persists as a knower.* Its 
knowledge becomes infinite. It is not contracted by karma. It 
gets rid of karma, and enjoys the infinite glory of God.* It 
apprehends his natme, and enjoys his infinite bliss.’ Though 
it attains commimity of nature with God, it cannot create and 
govern the world.** The released soul becomes autonomous 
(svarat). It enjoys the infinite sport of God at will.** God grants 
it release through his grace. He, pleased with his devotion and 
self-surrender, destroys its avidya in the form of accumulated 
karmas and releases it from birth and death.** The manifestation 
of its essential purity, infinite knowledge and enjoyment, and 
existence in the eternal abode of God depends upon him.’* 


• Dhmvannsmrtireva bhaktisabdena abhidiyate. RBS., i. I. I. 

• Vedarthasamgraha, p. 248. 

• RBS., i. 1. 1 ; Vedarthasamgraha, pp. 142-43. 
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‘ RBS., iii. 2. 4; iv. 4. 3. 
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The jiva is not identical with Brahman. The identity texts 
indicate the essential similarity between them. They are 
different from each other. Brahman is the creator, controller,, 
preserver, destroyer, moral governor, ground, goal, and Lord. 
He is omniscient, independent, pure, and possessed of auspicious 
qualities. The embodied soul (jiva) is created, controlled, pre- 
served, destroyed, and governed by Brahman, and subsists in 
him. It is ignorant, dependent, impure, and possessed of inauspi- 
cious qualities. It is accessory to the Lord. He is worshipped 
while the soul is the worshipper. He is attained by the soul. 
Therefore the jiva is different from Brahman. It is a part of 
Brahman,^ even as light issuing from a luminous thing is a 
part of it. A part constitutes one place of a thing. An attribute 
is a part of the thing quaUfied by it. A distinction between 
a qualified thing and a qualifsdng attribute is made. Though 
an attribute is a part of the quahfied thing, there is a difference 
between them. The soul is an attribute (vi&§ana) of Brahman. 
It is a part of him. There is a difference between a part and 
a whole. There is a difference between an attribute and a 
substance. So the jiva is different from Brahman.* There is 
inseparable relation (aprthaksiddhi) between them.® Brahman is 
not composed of parts. The souls cannot be cut out from him. 
The text ‘that thou art’ (tat tvam asi) does not show the 
identity of the self with Brahman. It shows that Brahman is 
the groimd of the self. The subject and the predicate are 
distinct. They have identity of the ground (samanadhikaranya) . 
They coinhere in the same substance. The jivas are the attri- 
butes or parts of Brahman. 

7. Matter 

Matter (acit) is an unconscious, mutable object of experience. 
It is of three kinds : pure sattva, mixed sattva, and matter 
devoid of sattva. Pure matter (suddhasattva) is unmixed with 
rajas and tamas. It is eternal. It produces knowledge and 
bliss. It is of the nature of infinite effulgence. It is a very 
wonderful entity. Its magnitude cannot be known definitely 


’ RBS., ii. 3, 42. 

’ RBS., it. 3, 45 ; VedSntasSra i l 2 
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by the liberated souls and God. It is modified into celestial 
palaces and various other objects by the mere will of God with- 
out any action. It constitutes his transcendental abode. It con- 
stitutes his eternal manifestation (nityavibhuti) . Some call it 
matter. Others call it non-matter. It manifests itself without 
the knowledge of the eternally released souls, released souls, and 
God. It is not manifested to the bound souls. It is different 
from the self (atman) and knowledge. It is not known as ‘I’. 
So it is not the self. It is modified into the body. It manifests 
itself without objects. It possesses the qualities of sound, 
touch, and the like. So it is not knowledge. It is pure matter 
different from the self and knowledge.^ It is suddha sattva. 
It is pure sattva unmixed with rajas and tamas. It constitutes 
the body of God in his eternal manifestation (nityavibhuti). It 
is self-luminous. It manifests itself to God and the liberated 
souls. It is transformed into instruments and objects of their 
enjoyment by the will of God. It is an object (parak). But it 
is different from matter composed of sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
Therefore it may be regarded as immaterial (ajada).* 

Prakrti, avidya, or maya is mixed sattva. It consists of 
sattva, rajas, and tamas. It is eternal. It is the means of 
God’s sport in lilavibhuti or empirical manifestation. It is 
mutable. It is transformed into homogeneous and heterogene- 
ous modifications in different times and places. Creation is 
the evolution of prakrti from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous condition. Dissolution is th« devolution of 
prakiti from the heterogeneous to the homogeneous condition.® 
Prakrti obscures knowledge and bliss of the bound souls. 
It produces false knowledge in them. It is a kind of 
matter (acidvise§a) .* It is called prakrti because it produces 
modifications. It is called avidya because it counteracts right 
knowledge. It is called maya because it creates the manifold 
imiveise.® Prakrti is the substrate of sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
It is the equilibrium of the three gunas. It is thrown into dis- 
equibbrium by the will of God. It is called avyakta in a state 
of disequipoise ready to be transformed into effects.' Sattva, 
rajas, and tamas’ are the constituents of prakrti. They are in- 
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separably related to the essence of prakrti. They are unmani- 
fest in the state of prakrti. They become manifest when prakpti 
is modified into mahat and the other categories. Sattva pro- 
duces knowledge and pleasure, and association with them. 
Rajas produces attachment, desire, and action. Tamas produces 
false knowledge, inattention, laziness, and sleep. ^ They are not 
substances (dravya) because they are devoid of conjunction. 
They are non-eternal. They pervade prakrti. They overcome 
one another, and predominate over one another. They are fit 
matter for creation, maintenance and dissolution of the world by 
God." 

In dissolution prakrti exists as a power of God, consisting 
of the subtle constituents in the causal state, abiding in him. 
It is uncaused (aja) in this sense. In creation it issues forth 
from the body of God and assumes a gross or effected state.® 
Prakrti is the power of God. It exists in him, and depends 
upon him. It is not an independent entity as the Samkhya 
maintains. Prakrti, independent of God, is not the material 
cause of the world. God, in the causal state in which names 
and forms are not yet differentiated, is its material cause. In 
this condition he is said to be non-existent (asat) or unmanifest 
(avyakrta) .■* Prior to creation prakrti exists in a subtle state 
devoid of names and forms as the body of God. It assumes 
names and forms at the time of creation at the will of God. 
So God is the cause of Prakrti.® It is the body of God. It is a 
mode (prakara) ©f him. It is identical with him in its essence. 
He is the self (atman) of its modifications.® God as the sub- 
stance (prakarin) of prakrti is immutable. But as modes 
(prakara) of prakrti he is mutable. As the substance he is the 
inner controller (niyantr) of prakrti and its mutations." Prakrti 
is subtle unconscious matter. God impregnates it with his con- 
scious power.® Prakrti is unconscious. So it cannot act without 
being supervised by conscious Isvara.® 


^Tattvatraya, pp. Sl-52. 
*YatJndramatadlpika, p 43 
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Prakiti is transformed into mahat or buddhi. Determina- 
tion is its quality. It is threefold, sattvika, rajasa, and tamasa, 
according as sattva, rajas, or tamas predominates in it. Buddhi 
is transformed into ahamkara. It has the quality of egoism. 
Ahamkara also is threefold, sattvika, rajasa, and tamasa. 
Sattvika ahainkara is transformed into the five cognitive senses, 
the five motor senses, and manas. Tamasa ahamkara is trans- 
formed into the five subtle essences (tanmatra), which are modi- 
fied into the five gross elements. Rajasa ahamkara aids sattvika 
ahamkara and tamasa ahamkara to produce their effects. 
Sattvika ahainkara produces manas without any auxiliary con- 
dition. It produces the cognitive and motor organs with the 
aid of the subtle essences.^ Dik is not a separate substance. 
Akasa is the cause of occupation. It has soimd. Air is devoid 
of colour and smell. It is neither hot nor cold. Fire is bright 
and hot. Water has taste and cold touch. It is devoid of smell. 
Earth has smell, taste, and touch. The Visi§tadvaita Vedanta 
advocates the doctrine of quintuplication (pancikarana) of the 
elements.^ 

Lokacarya maintains that time (kala) is devoid of sattva. 
It is the cause of transformation of prakrti® and its mutations. 
It is eternal. It is the body of God. It aids him in his sport. 
It is modified into moments, days and the like, which are due 
to conditions (upadhi).* It is the cause of all effects. Srinivasa 
maintains that time is a kind of matter (acidvi&sa) . It is matter 
devoid of sattva, rajas, and tamas. It is eternal and ubiquitous. 
It is past, present, and future. It is the cause of the use of 
simultaneity and succession, soon and late, and the like. It is 
an object of perception through the six sense-organs.® It is 
eternal in the transcendental abode of God. It is non-etemal in 
the world.® 

Unconscious material objects cannot act by themselves. 
They act under the supervision of God. Their physical actions 
are subservient to the divine will.® They give pleasure or pain 


^ Tattvatraya, pp. 53-62; Yatindramatadipika., pp. 15-17. 
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to the individual souls in accordance with their moral deserts 
(karma) at the will of God in different times and places. They 
are the matter of the sport of God who controls them in various 
ways. God is free from karmas. So physical objects cannot 
give him pleasure or pain.^ 

8. Causality : Satkdryavdda 

Ram^uja advocates the doctrine of Satkaryavada. The 
effect pre-exists in the cause. The cause and the effect both 
are real. The effect is non-different from the cause. Production 
is modification of the cause into the effect. Destruction is re- 
absorption of the effect in the cause. Production and destruc- 
tion are the different states of the causal substance. Production 
is modification (vikara). Modification is rearrangement of the 
parts of the causal substance (samsthanavise§a) . A jar is a 
modification of earth. It is destroyed and turned into earth. 
A gold ornament is a modification of gold. It is destroyed and 
turned into gold. Production, existence, and destruction are 
the different states of the causal substance, even as childhood, 
youth and old age are the different states of a person. There is 
essential identity or non-difference (ananyatva) between cause 
and effect, both of which are real. If the cause is real (satya) 
and the effect is an imreal appearance (mithya), as Samkara 
maintains, there caimot be identity between them. There can 
be no identity between a reality and an appearance.* 


9. Creation 

Supreme Brahman is the world-soul. Unconscious matter 
and conscious souls in all states constitute his body.® Bmhman 
is the cause. The entire unconscious world and conscious souls 
are the effect. The effect is non-different from the cause. 
Matter and souls are not separate entities from Bra hm an. They 
are inseparable and non-different from him. They are attributes 
(vife§ana) of Brahman, which coinhere in him. They have coin- 
herence (samanadhikaranya) in him. Brahman invested with 
subtle or causal matter and souls is the cause. Bra hman invested 


•^2- . *RBS., ii. 1. 15-16. 

naScr. cidacidvastunah paramatmaSariratvam paramatma- 

nasca atmatvam. Vedantadipa, B.S.S., 1904 p 3 
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with gross or effected matter and sonls is the effect.^ Brahman 
in the causal and effected condition with his body of conscious 
souls and unconscious matter is the whole reality. Brahman is 
one in the unmanifest or undifferentiated condition. He is 
manifold in the manifest or differentiated condition. Subtle un- 
conscious matter unmanifestpd in names and forms and subtle 
conscious souls are the body of the causal Brahman. Gross 
unconscious matter manifested in names and forms or objects 
and individual souls with their manifest qualities are the body 
of the effected Brahman.* Matter and souls are inseparable from 
God. There is inseparable relation (aprthaksiddhi) between 
them. They together with God immanent in them constitute 
the reality. 

Brahman is cause as well as effect. In the causal state he 
is invested with the body of subtle conscious souls and tm- 
conscious matter. In the effected, state he is invested with the 
body of gross conscious souls and unconscious matter. So the 
effect is non-different from the cause.® Though Brahman is 
partless, he can transform himself into the manifold world 
owing to his omnipotence. One indivisible Brahman can trans- 
form himself into the manifold world of souls and matter, even 
as one partless universal can exist in many individuals without 
being divided.* 

God’s creation consists-in the transformation of matter into 
various objects and endowing souls with bodies and sense- 
organs and expanding their knowledge. Maintenance consists 
in his entering into created objects and conserving them all. 
Dissolution consists in his withdrawing them into himself. 
Brahma endowed with rajas is the creator. Visnu endowed 
with sattva is the preserver. Rudra endowed with tamas is 
the destroyer. They are different aspects of God. As the iimer 
controller (antary^in) of created objects God creates, main- 
tains, and destroys them.* 

* Snk^macidacidvastnSarirah paramatma karanam, sa eva paramatmB 
sthfilacidacidvastusarirah karyam. Ibid, pp. 3-4. 

’ Namarupavibhag&arhasuk5macidacidvastnsanrakatayaikadha’vasthi- 
tasya vibhaktanamarupacidacidvastniarirakataya bahuprakarata vi^ayah. 
Ibid, p. 4. 

•Suk^maddacidvastuSariram brahma karanavastham sthfiladdadd- 
vastuSariram brahmaiva karvavastham iti karyakaranayorananyatvam. 
Ibid, ii. 1. 21. 

‘ Ibid, ii. 1. 26. 


• Tattvatraya, pp. 112-15. 
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God is the material cause, the efficient cause and the 
auxiliary cause of the world. He is modified into the world by 
his free will. Prakrti is his power. He transforms it into the 
world. Independent prakrti is not its material cause. God 
creates the world by his mere will without any effort. Creation, 
maintenance, and dissolution are his mere sport. ^ God freely 
transforms himself into the world. So he is its material cause. 
Or God as qualified by subtle conscious souls and unconscious 
matter, which are his attributes (vise§ana) and which are not 
manifested as embodied souls and gross matter, is its material 
cause. He is its efficient cause because by his mere will he 
transforms his power (prakrti) into the world. He as qualified 
by knowledge, power and the like is its auxiliary cause. ^ God 
as substance (vi&fya) is immutable, because his essence does 
not imdergo modification. But he as qualified by the attributes 
of conscious souls and unconscious matter is modified into the 
world. So there is no contradiction between his immutability 
and modifications.® God as substance (prakarin) is not modi- 
fied. But his attributes or modes (prakara) of conscious souls 
and imconscious matter are modified. As qualified by the two 
attributes God, their controller, undergoes modification in the 
shape of being qualified by them. So Ramanuja admits that 
God is subject to change.* 

Yadavaprakasa maintains that one Brahman that is mere 
Being is transformed into the enjoying souls, the enjoyed 
objects, and their controller. But Ramanuja contends that in 
that case Isvara and the individual souls would be produced 
and non-etemal. If matter, souls, and Isvara be said to exist 
as causal powers (&kti) in one Brahman, then the latter has 
capacity for transformation into them. Therefore Brahman is 
the cause, and matter, souls, and God are the effects, which are 
non-eternal. If the existence of God and individual souls in a 
subtly condition be said to constitute the causal power (&kti), 
it should be regarded as causal Brahman. There is no proof 
for the existence of Brahman as mere Being (sanmatra). Its 
transformation into Isvara and souls makes them non-eternal. 


.. 'Ibid, commentary, p. 109. 

* ^Et. " : Avikrtaparinamavada. Ibid, pp. 110-11. 
vitrs,- niyantramSe tadavastha-tadubhayavisistatarupa 

vave avasthantarapattirupo vikarah prakarad- 

▼aye prakaraji ca satnanah. RES., «. 3. 18. ^ 
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So the subtle, umnanifest and undifferentiated condition of souls 
and matter existing in God prior to creation is the causal 
Brahman. Brahman qualified by gross matter and embodied 
souls is the effected Brahman. Isvara and souls are eternal. 
Brahman is not transformed into them. Brahman is Isvara. 
Matter and souls are co-eternal with him. They are his in- 
' separable attributes.^ Brahman is not mere Being. He is always 
omniscient, omnipotent, pure, and absolute. He is endowed 
with infinite knowledge, bliss, and will. He is the first cause. 
He is determinate (savi&sa). His qualities of knowledge, bliss, 
and other auspicious qualities are essential and eternal. They 
are not accidental and non-eternal. Isvara is not a part of 
Brahman. He is Brahman. If Brahman were mere Being, and 
as such were the whole reality, and the Self of the universe, 
God, its part, wotdd not be the whole reality and the world- 
soul. If God, a part of Brahman, were full (purna), then every 
object would be full, being a part of Brahman. Further, mere 
being cannot be a cause. There are specific causes of specific 
effects. If Brahman were the cause of all objects, good and 
bad, as mere Being, there would be confusion of all good and 
evil. Therefore Brahman as mere Being cannot be the cause of 
the world. ’So Yadavaprakasa’s view is wrong. ^ 

Samkara maintains that Brahman as cause is real, that 
the world as effect is unreal, and that the unreal effect is non- 
different from the cause. But Ramanuja urges that there can- 
not be non-difference between a real thing and an imreal appear- 
ance. If there could be non-difference between them. Brahman 
also would be unreal and the world would be real. But this is 
absurd. So Saihkara’s view is wrong. 

Bhaskara maintains that both cause and effect are real, that 
the difference between the jiva and Brahman is accidental and 
due to limiting adjuncts (upadhi), that the non-difference between 
them is essential, and that both difference and non-difference 
between Brahman and matter are essential. But Ramanuja 
iHges that this doctrine contradicts the Sruti which declares that 
the jiva and Brahman are distinct from each other in so far as 
Brahman is free from all evil and not subject to the power 
of karma while the jiva is impure and subject to the power of 


Vedantadipa, pp. 7-8. 


RBS., ii. 1. 15. 
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karma. Bhaskara’s doctrine also contradicts those texts which 
declare that matter undergoes modifications while Bratunan is 
immutable. There exists nothing but Brahman and the limiting 
adjuncts according to him. Brahman is one and indivisible. So 
when Brahman enters into connection with the adjtmcts, his 
essence undergoes modifications into inferior forms. But 
Brahman is unmodifiable. It cannot be argued that only the 
power of Brahman undergoes modifications, and not Brahman 
himself since Brahman and his power are non-difierent from 
each other. Therefore Bhaskara’s doctrine of transformation of 
Brahman into the world, and his difference and non-difference 
from it is not tenable.* 

God creates the -world out of his fullness to realize his in- 
ternal end of sport. He does not create it to realize any external 
end. He is perfect and fulfilled. He has no unrealized end. 
Creation is an act of play.* He creates the world of various 
objects of enjoyment in accordance with the moral deserts 
(karma) of the individual souls. He adapts the created objects 
to the karmas of the jivas. He makes them happy or unhappy 
according to their merits or demerits. Otherwise he would be 
partial to happy creatures and cruel to unhappy creatures.® So 
Brahman, who is omnipotent and different from matter and souls, 
creates the multiform world with the aid of the karmas of the 
jivas in order to realize his end of playful activity.* 


10. Refutation of Sarhkara’s doctrine of Avidyd 

Samkara maintains that one undifferenced, indeterminate, 
self-luminious Brahman is real, and that Isvara, jivas, and the 
material world are unreal appearances due to some defect. The 
defect (dosa) is begiimingless avidya. It is neither real nor 
unreal but indefinable. It conceals the real nature of Brahman, 
and projects the appearance of the multiform world.® It is not 
being (sat), since it is illusory and contradicted by right know- 
ledge. Nor is it non-being (asat), since it is experienced and 
sublated by right knowledge. So Samkara maintains that 
ariidya or maya is indefinable and inexplicable. 


» I’ If’ ’ Vedantadipa, ii. 

' b 34. ■•RBS., ii. 1, 35 


1, 32-33. 
sadasadanirva- 
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First, Ramanuja contends that avidya must subsist in some- 
thing. It cannot abide in the individual soul (jiva), since it is a 
product of avidya. The jiva is not real. It is Brahman limited 
by avidya or the mind-body-complex due to avidya. Avidya 
cannot abide in Brahman, since it is self-luminous and of the 
nature of knowledge which is contradictory to avidya. Avidya 
is sublated by knowledge. Brahman is of the nature of pure 
knowledge which destroys nescience (avidya). If avidya con- 
ceals the nature of Brahman, nothing can destroy avidya. The 
knowledge of the self-linninous nature of Brahman cannot 
destroy avidya, since it is of the nature of self-luminosity 
like Brahman. If the self-luminous Brahman cannot destroy 
avidya, its appearance in the form of knowledge of self- 
luminosity of Brahman can far less destroy it. If the know- 
ledge that Brahman is of the nature of pure knowledge exists, 
then Brahman becomes an object of knowledge (prameya). But 
whatever is an object of knowledge is non-intelligent according 
to Samkara. Therefore Brahman cannot be of the nature of pure 
knowledge. Both Brahman, which is of the nature of pure 
knowledge, and the knowledge of its essential self-luminosity 
are contradictory to avidya. They are alike in this respect. So 
it is absmrd to argue that Brahman, which is of the nature of 
pure knowledge, cannot destroy avidya, but that the knowledge 
of its self-luminous nature can destroy it. Further, Samkara 
admits that Brahman is of the nature of intuition (anubhavasva- 
rupa), which is not apprehended by any other intuition. So 
there is no knowledge of the self-ltuninous- nature of Brahman. 
Knowledge and nescience (avidya) are contradictory to each 
other. So Brahman, which is of the natme of pure knowledge 
or intuition, destroys avidya, which cannot abide in Brahman. 
The real nature of Brahman is apprehended by its own intuition, 
which destroys nescience (ajnana) of its own nature. It does 
not require any other knowledge to destroy avidya. It may be 
argued that the knowledge of the falsity of whatever is other 
than Brahman, is contradictory to nescience (ajnana). Is this 
knowledge of the falsity of w'hat is other than Brahman contra- 
dictory to the nescience of the real nature of Brahman, or to 
the nescience which consists in the view of the reality of the 
world-appearance (prapanca) ? It cannot be contradictory to 
the nescience of the real nature of Brahman, since it has a 
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different object. Einowledge and nescience can contradict each 
other, if they refer to one and the same object. The knowledge 
of the falsity of the world-appearance cannot contradict the 
nescience of the real nature of Brahman. It can contradict the 
nescience which consists in the view of the world-appearance 
as real. The knowledge of the reality of the world-appearance 
is contradicted by the knowledge of its falsity. The nescience 
of the real nature of Brahman is not contradicted by it. There- 
fore Brahman, which is of the nature of pure knowledge, cannot 
be the locus or substrate of nescience. Avidya cannot abide in 
any locus (asrayanupapatti) . 

Secondly, avidya cannot veil the self-luminous nature of 
Brahman, since self-lruninosity is its essence (svarupa), which 
would be destroyed. Veiling the self -luminosity of Brahman 
consists in either obstruction of the production of manifestation 
of Brahman or the destruction of its existing manifestation. The 
manifestation of Brahman is eternal ; it is not produced. Sa 
concealment of self-luminosity of Brahman amounts to the des- 
truction of its manifestation. Hence avidya is incapable of con- 
cealing the nature of Brahman (tirodhananupapatti) . 

"Thirdly, Samkara maintains that the self-luminous consci- 
ousness, which is subjectless and objectless, apprehends itself 
as infinite subjects and infinite objects owing to some defect 
it itself. Ramanuja asks whether this defect is real or unreal. 

It is not real since its reality is not admitted. Its reality con- 
tradicts monism. Nor is it unreal, since in that case it is either 
the knowing self, the known object, or knowledge. The know- 
ing self and the known object are imaginary and unreal. There- 
fore their defect must be due to some other defect, and so on 
to infinity. This will lead to infinite regress. The defect cannot 
be of the nature of knowledge, since there is no distinction 
within knowdedge itself. If the intuition of the absolute reahty 
or the essence of Brahman itself be regarded as the defect, then 
Brahman itself is the cause of the experience of the world- 
_ appearance, and it is needless to assume the existence of avidya 
like the world-appearance to account for it. Further, if Brah- 
man itself is the defect, it is eternal like Brahman, and it makes 
liberation of the jiva impossible, since the defect of avidya 
cannot be destroyed. If the reahty of avidya different from 
Brahman be not admitted, the world-appearance capnot be ' 
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regarded as false. So the reality of avidya is incapable of being 
proved (svarupanupapatti) . 

Fourthly, avidya is indefinable (anirvacaniya) . It is neither 
real nor unreal. It is neither existent (sat) nor non-existent 
(asat). Ramanuja turges that all objects are known through 
experience. All experience is either of the real or the unreal. 
There is no experience of ansdhing which is neither real nor 
unreal. If such a thing, which is neither real nor unreal, were 
an object of experience, then any thing would be an object of 
any experience. So avidya cannot be indefinable (anirvacaniya- 
nupapatti) . 

Fifthly, the existence of avidya cannot be proved by per- 
ception or inference. Samkara argues that ajnana or nescience 
as a positive entity is known by perception, since I experience 
that T am ignorant’, or that T do not know myself and others’. 
Here positive nescience is perceived ; prior non-existence of 
knowledge is not perceived, since non-existence is known by 
non-apprehension (anupalabdhi) . Even if non-existence is 
known by perception, the perception T am ignorant’ cannot 
apprehend the non-existence of knowledge in the self, since 
knowledge exists in it. If knowledge did not exist in it, then 
there covdd be no knowledge of the non-existence of knowledge. 
But Ramanuja urges that the perception T am ignorant’ does 
not apprehend the existence of positive nescience. It appre- 
hends the prior non-existence of knowledge. If the knowledge 
of the prior non-existence of knowledge be said to involve con- 
tradiction, then the knowledge of positive nescience also involves 
contradiction. Does the knowledge of the self exist in the per- 
ception of the positive nescience (ajnana) which abides in the 
self? If it does, how can nescience, which is destroyed by the 
knowledge of the real natmre of the self, exist in the same self? 
If it does not exist, how can nescience be perceived without 
the knowledge of its object and substrate? The self is the 
object and substrate of nescience. If nescience be said to be, 
indistinct knowledge, then also it may be regarded as prior non- 
existence of distinct knowledge. Even if nescience is positive 
(bhavarupa), it is non-knowledge (a-jnana). It presupposes 
knowledge (jnana) which is negated. Prior non-existence of 
knowledge also presupposes knowledge which is negated. 
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Nescience (ajfiana) is either non-existence of knowledge, or 
something other than knowledge, or counter-knowledge. All 
these presuppose the experience of knowledge. The existence 
of positive nescience (ajhana) is never proved. Its existence as 
non-knowledge (a-jnana) is proved. Hence the .so-called 
nescience is nothing but prior non-existence of knowledge 
(jnanapragabhava) . Further, Brahman is eternally free, self- 
luminous, and of the nature of consciousness. It apprehends 
its essential nature. So it cannot perceive nescience. -If it be 
argued that Brahman perceives nescience when its essential 
nature is veiled, though it is of the nature of self-luminosity, 
then concealment of its essential nature means its non-manifesta- 
tion. But the self-luminous nature of Brahman cannot be un- 
manifest. If the self-luminous nature of Brahman be said to be 
concealed by another entity, then its essential nature is des- 
troyed. If nescience unperceived by Brahman be said to con- 
ceal its essential nature, and then become the object of its per- 
ception, then it involves mutual dependence. Nescience is per- 
ceived when it conceals the nature of Brahman. The nature 
of Brahman is concealed when nescience is perceived. If 
nescience be said to be first perceived by Brahman, and then 
conceal its nature, then it is needless to assume the conceal- 
ment of the nature of Brahman by nescience. It is needless 
to assume the existence of nescience even. If Brahman can 
perceive nescience before its nature is concealed, it can also 
perceive the world-appearance as transformation of nescience. 
Further, if Brahman perceives nescience, its perception is either 
natural or adventitious. If it is natmal, then it is eternal and 
cannot be annulled. So liberation would not be possible. If 
it is adventitious, it is due to some other condition. If it is 
due to another nescience, it leads to infinite regress. If nescience 
conceals the nature of Brahman, and then is perceived by it, 
then it veils the nature of Brahman by its very existence, and 
cannot be annulled by knowledge, even as cataract covers the 
eye-ball, and is not removed by knowledge. It may be argued 
that nescience is begimiingless, and so it is perceived by 
Brahman and conceals its nature at the same time. So there is 
no infinite regress. This argument is wrong. Brahman is self- 
luminous. It apprehends itself. It cannot perceive nescience if 
its nature is not concealed by nescience. If its nature is con- 
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cealed by some other cause, then nescience ceases to be 
beginningless, and it leads to infinite regress. If Brahman per- 
ceives nescience without its nature being concealed, then it can- 
not be self-luminous. Further, Brahman is either entirely not 
manifested or partially manifested, when it is concealed by 
avidya. If it becomes entirely unmanifest, it ceases to be 
Brahman. Brahman is self-luminous. If it becomes entirely 
unmanifest, it becomes a non-entity. Brahman is partless and 
indeterminate. It is of the nature of manifestation. So it can- 
not be partially manifest and partially unmanifest. It cannot 
be argued that Brahman, which is of the nature of undifferenced 
being, consciousness, and bUss, is indistinct, when it is veiled 
by avidya, because a determinate entity with parts can be partly 
manifest and partly unmanifest, and thus become indistinct. 
But Brahman, which is of the nature of manifestation, can be 
neither distinct nor indistinct. Therefore nescience as a positive 
entity cannot be known by percepion. Nor can it be known 
by inference. T did not know ansdhing during deep sleep’. 
Nescience is said to be inferred from the knowledge during the 
waking state. It is not recollection but inference. But the in- 
ference is invalid. Manifestation of an rmmanifested object is 
the reason or probans (hetu), which seeks to prove the existence 
of nescience, which is the probandum. It proves that there is 
a certain knowledge. It does not prove the existence of 
nescience. So the reason is contradicted (viruddha). If the 
reason proves the existence of nescience which veils the nature 
of Brahman, then it exists in nescience of the jiva and nescience 
of Brahman. So it is too wide (anaikantika) . Hence nescience 
cannot be inferred. Moreover, arguments can be advanced 
against the positive nature of nescience. Nescience is non- 
knowledge. It cannot exist in Brahman which is of the nature 
of pure knowledge. It can exist in the jiva subject to error. 
Nescience cannot veil knowledge, since it is non-knowledge. 
It can veil an object. So nescience is not positive in nature, 
and positive nescience cannot be proved (pramananupapatti). 

Sixthly, Samkara maintains that avidya is destroyed by 
the integral knowledge of the identity of Brahman and the Self 
(atman) . Ramanuja urges that bondage is not apparent but real, 
and that it caimot be destroyed by the knowledge of one un- 
differenced Brahman. Bondage is due to karmas or merits and 
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demerits of the jivas, which lead to embodied life and enjoy- 
ments and sufferings. Cessation of bondage can be acquired 
by devotional meditation on God through his grace. The duahty 
of Brahman and the jivas and the world is real and known by 
valid knowledge. So the knowledge of identity contradicts the 
real nature of duality, and is therefore false. It leads to increase 
of bondage. The knowledge of God, who is' different from the 
jivas, and who is their inner controller, is the means of libera- 
tion. The knowledge of identity, which seeks to terminate 
nescience, is itself false. So it requires another knowledge to 
destroy it. It may be argued that the knowledge of identity 
destroys all knowledge of differences and then disappears. This 
argument is wrong. The nature, origin, and end of the bondage- 
terminating knowledge are imaginary and due to avidya. So 
another agency is required to terminate the knowledge and its 
originating avidya. The essential nature of Brahman cannot 
terminate the knowledge, because in that cause the bondage-' 
terminating knowledge (nivartaka-jnana) would not arise* at all. 
Brahman, its destruction, is always present. Fmther, who is 
the knower of the knowledge of the falsity of every thing other 
than Brahman? The superimposition (adhyasa) of Brahman in 
intellect (buddhi) or avidya cannot be its knower. It is an object 
of negation. So it can be an object of the avidya-terminating 
knowledge. It can never be its knowing subject. If the essen- 
tial nature of Brahman is the knower of the avidya-terminating 
knowledge, its knowerhood (jnatrtva) is either natural or super- 
imposed on it. If it is natural and essential, then Brahman 
is a knower, and not mere knowledge as Saifakara maintains. 
If it is superimposed, the superimposition and its originating 
avidya persist, since they are not objects of the avidya-terminat- 
ing knowledge. If they are destroyed by another avidya- 
terminating knowledge, it requires another knower, and so on 
to infinity. Thus it leads to infinite regress. Further, the 
superimposed knower cannot be the agent of the avidya-terminat- 
ing knowledge, which destroys it. None aims at destroying 
himself. If the essential nature of Brahman be the destroyer 
of the superimposed knower of the falsity of plurality, it is 
useless to assume plurality, experience of plurality, and its 
origining avidya. Thus there can be no knowledge which can 
terminate avidya (nivarttakanupapatti) . 
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Seventhly, there can be no cessation of avidya, since there 
is no knowledge which can destroy it. Avidya of the jiva is 
due to karma. It cannot be removed by the knowledge of the 
identity of the Atman and Brahman as Samkara maintains. 
Avidya is the knowledge of the independence of the jiva of 
Brahman. It can be destroyed by constant meditation on God, 
the true knowledge of the self, and performance of duties 
relating to castes and stages of life. So there can be no destruc- 
tion of avidya by the knowledge of undifferenced Brahman as 
Samkara supposes (nivrttyanupapatti.)^ 

11. Reality of the World 

Before creation the world exists in Brahnjan in the form of 
prakrti composed of sattva, rajas, and tamas in equilibrium. 
Prakrti is a power of Brahman. Individual souls also exist in 
Brahman prior to creation, devoid of their bodies. Prakrti and 
souls, in a subtle condition, constitute the body of Brahman. 
The manifest world and the embodied souls also constitute his 
bodyi Matter, souls, and God constitute the reality in their 
inseparable relation to one another. So the world is real. It 
is not an unreal appearance (prapanca). God is the material 
cause, the efficient cause, and the auxiliary cause of the world. 
Both cause and effect are real. The effect is not an unreal 
appearance (vivarta) of the cause. It is a transformation (pari- 
nama) of it. The world is a transformation of prakrti which 
is a power of God. Brahman is cause as well as effect. The 
world is the effected Brahman (karyabrahma) . It cannot be 
condemned as a false appearance. The manifold world is appre- 
hended by perception and inference. Both indeterminate per- 
ception and determinate perception apprehend objects qualified 
by difference. All pramanas prove determinate objects. There 
are no objectless cognitions. All cognitions abide in subjects 
and apprehend objects.** That cognition is false, which prompts 
unsuccessful activity. But the cognitions of various objects of 
the world do not lead to fruitless acts. The illusion of a snake 
is contradicted by the perception of a rope. But the perceptions 
of jars, cloths, and the like are not contradicted by one another. 


> RBS., i. 1, 1. 

’ Samvit nama kacit nirairaya mrvi§aya va na sambhavati. RBS., 
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They prompt fruitful activities. Perceptions of various objects 
cannot be said to be sublated by the testimony of the scripture, 
since their spheres are different. Perception apprehends sensible 
objects. The scripture bears testimony to Brahman.^ Objects 
of experience are not unreal because they do not persist/ Th^ 
may exist here and now, but may not exist at some other place 
and time. There is no contradiction between their existence 
in this place and time and their non-existence in some other 
place and time. The world is real, but its gross objects are 
not eternal. Distinctions are real. Identity also is real. 
Distincts are attributes (vi&sana) or modes (prakara) of identity. 
They are inseparable from each other. They are not contra-^ 
dictory to each other. They are not therefore unreal appearances. 
They are real and coinhere in Brahman. They constitute the 
coherent whole in their organic unity. 


’ VedSTthasafygmha, pp, 87-88. 



CHAPTER X 

THE DVAITAVADA OF MADHVA 


1. Introduction 

Madhva (1199-1278 A.D.) was also known as Pnrnaprajna and 
Anandatirtlia. He wrote a commentary on the Brahmasutra, and com- 
mentaries on the Upanijads and the Bhagavad Gita on the lines of 
dualism. He wrote Anuvydkhydna to justify his Brahmasutrabhasya. 
He wrote Bhdgavatatdtparyanirnaya, and many other works. Tattva- 
pradtpikd of Trivikrama Panditacarya, Sattarkadipdvali of Padma- 
nabhatlrtha, and Tattvaprakasikd of Jayatirtha are subcommentaries on 
Madhva’s Brahmasutrabhasya. Pramanapaddhati of Jayatirtha and 
Pramdnacandrika of Salarisesacarya are works on Madhva Logic. 


Madhva is the founder of Dvaita Vedanta. He is a staunch 
advocate of dualism. He recognizes the five distinctions of God 
and the individual soul, God and matter, the individual soul 
and matter, one individual soul and another, and one material 
thing and another to be eternal. This is the central teaching 
of Madhva’s dualism. It is realism, and looks upon the world 
as real. 


2. Epistemology 

Pramana is valid knowledge which is in accord with the 
real nature of its object. It makes an object known as it is 
in itself. It makes the object known either directly or indirectly 
through the medium of some other knowledge. The self 
possessing valid knowledge is the knower (pramatr) . The object 
of valid knowledge is the known (prameya). Valid knowledge 
is prama. There are two kiuds of valid knowledge, viz., 
kevalapramana, direct and immediate intuition of objects, and 
anupramana, the instrument or means of valid knowledge. 
There are four kinds of kevalapramana : (1) the knowledge of 
the Lord ; (2) the knowledge of Lak§mi, his consort ; (3) the 
knowledge of the yogin ; and (4) the knowledge of an ordinary 
person. There are three kinds of anupramana, viz., perception, 
inference, and Vedic testimony. 

44 
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Perception is the means of the apprehension of an object 
present here and now, which is proximate and unobstructed. 
Its range is limited to present time and space. There is no in- 
determinate perception. All perception is determinate. In- 
ference is the means of the knowledge of objects which are not 
proximate, and which are past, future, remote, and obstructed. 
Vedic authority is an independent source of knowledge of 
innumerable objects. Perceptual knowledge is direct and 
immediate knowledge (sak§atkara) . Inferential knowledge is 
indirect and mediate knowledge. Knowledge derived from 
testimony is verbal (^bda). Perceptual knowledge is of seven 
kinds : olfactory, gustatory, visual, tactual, auditory, mental 
perceptions, and intrution of the self (saksin). The sense-organs 
and the objects must be flawless. Perception is due to the four- 
fold contact of the self with the manas, of the manas with a 
sense-organ, and of a sense-organ with an object. The sense- 
organs are the instrumental cause (karapa) ; the sense-object- 
intercourse is the function or operation (vyapara) ; immediate 
knowledge is the result (phala) of the process of perception.^ 

Inference is flawless reasoning from a mark of inference to 
another property marked by it. The reason or mark of inference 
(linga) is the instrumental cause (karana) . The knowledge of the 
reason pervaded by the inferable property abiding in the 
subject of inference (paramar&) is the function or operation 
(vyapara). The indirect knowledge of the property marked by 
the reason is the result (phala) of the inferential process. 
Inference depends on vyapti. Vyapti is invariable concomitance 
of the probans (hetu) and the probandum (sadhya) : ‘Wherever 
there is smoke, there is fire.’ It is an rmf ailing relation between 
the probans and the probandum. Vyapti does not mean their 
co-inherence in the same substrate (samanadhikaranya) . There 
are three kinds x)f inference : (1) Inference from effects ; 

(2) inference from causes ; and (3) inference from events which 
are neither causes nor effects. When an effect is the reason of 
inference of its cause, there is an inference from an effect. We 
infer the existence of fire from smoke. When a cause is the 
reason of inference of its effect, there is an inference from a 
cause. We infer a rain-fall from a dense mass of clouds. 


* PramarMcandrika, C.U., Ch. 1. 
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When a phenomenon, which is neither a cause nor an 
effect, is the reason of inference of another phenomenon, 
there is an inference from a phenomenon which is neither 
a cause nor an effect. We infer the existence of colour 
from the presence of taste. There is uniformity of co-existence 
between taste and colour. There is no uniformity of causation 
between them. Inference is of two kinds from another point 
of view : (1) Dr§ta, inference of a perceivable object, as fire is 
inferred from smoke, and (2) Samanyatodr|ta, inference of an 
unperceivable object, as the visual organ is inferred from the 
perception of colours. The Madhvas reject the Naiyayika 
division of inference into three kinds, viz., Kevalanvayi, 
Kevalavyatireki, and Anvayavyatireki. Invariable co-absence 
cannot prove the presence of the probandum. Inference is again 
of two kinds : (1) inference for oneself (svartha) and (2) inference 
for others (parartha). The former is the cause of self -conviction. 
The latter is intended for convincing others. It consists of five 
members : (1) thesis (pratijna) ; (2) reason (hetu) ; (3) example 
(udaharana) ; (4) application (upanaya) ; and (5) conclusion 
(nigamana). Vyapti is of two kinds: (1) Anvayavyapti, and 
(2) Vyatirekavyapti. The former is the pervasion of the probans 
by the probandum. The latter is the pervasion of the absence of 
the probandum by the absence of the probans. ^ 

Testimony (agama) is flawless verbal knowledge. There are 
two kinds of testimony : (1) personal (pauruseya) ; and (2) im- 
personal (apauru§eya) . The former is (yeated ; the latter is 
eternal. The Vedas are uncreated and eternal. They are re- 
vealed by God. They are self-evident. They are valid in 
themselves. They have intrinsic validity.” Personal testimony 
is not reliable. Reason is subordinate to Sruti. It cannot over- 
ride the authority of the Vedas. It is of some help where Vedic 
statements appear to be conflicting.® Comparison, presumption, 
and non-apprehension are not independent means of valid 
knowledge.^ 

Knowledge is intrinsically valid. Its validity is produced 
by the causes which produce the knowledge. Its validity is 


1 Pramanacandrika, Ch. II. 

’ MBS., ii. 1. 4. 

• MBS., ii. 1. 26, 28. 

* PramSnacandrikd. C.U., Ch. ill. 
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known by the knowledge itself. The sak§in is self-luminous ; 
it makes itself and its validity known by itself. InvaUdity of 
knowledge is due to adventitious conditions. The Madhvas 
believe in intrinsic validity of knowledge and extrinsic invalidity 
of knowledge.^ 


3. Visesa 

Madhva recognizes the reality of vi&sa. One thing is appre- 
henled as manifold owing to its vi&§a or particularity. 
Vi&sa is the essence of a thing ( vastus varupa) . It is self- 
explanatory. It defines and specifies its own nature. There are 
as many vise§as as there are qualities in a substance. They do 
not require other vise§as to connect them with the substance. 
So there is no infinite regress.^ The visesas bind together the 
different qualities of a substance into an integral unity. The 
Madhvas do not recognize inherence (samavaya) as the relation 
between a substance and its qualities like the Nyaya-Vai&§ika.® 
The Madhva conception of vife§a is different from the Nyaya- 
Vaifefika conce^on of vi&§a which is the distinctive feature 
of eternal individual substances only. The vise§as of the 
Madhva characterize eternal as well as non-eternal substances. 

We perceive whiteness of a cloth. We do not perceive 
difference between the cloth and whiteness. We perceive a parti- 
cularity (vifesa) of the cloth. If there were- difference between 
the cloth and whiteness, then there would be difference between 
this difference and the cloth, and difference between it and 
whiteness, and so on to infinity. This would involve infinite 
regress. Therefore the qualities are identical with the substance.* 

4. God 

Madhva recognizes two kinds of reality, independent 
(svatantra) and dependent (paratantra) . God is the independent 
reality. Individual souls and the world are dependent realities. 
God is free from all imperfections. He is possessed of 
infinite, excellent, spiritual qualities.® He is not attribute- 
less (nirguna). He is free from the attributes of prakrti. 

^ PramSnacandrika, C.U., pp. 165-66. 

» Nyay asudha, p. 106. 

•HIP., Vol. IV, pp. 126-27. 

(edited by B. N. Krishnamnrti Sharma), p. 11. 
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This is the import of the texts speaking of nirguna 
Brahman. He has being (sat), consciousness (cit), and bliss 
(ananda). He has six qualities of I/ordship, infinite knowledge, 
infinite power, infinite strength, infinite rulership, infinite 
vigour, and infinite glory. There is no mutiial difference among 
t)j^ qualities of God. There is non-difference among them. 
There is non-difference between God and his qualities 

which constitute his nature. Their co-inherence in him proves 
their identity with him. They constitute his determinate 
nature on account of vise§as.‘ He is the cause of creation, 
subsistence, dissolution, control, knowledge, nescience, bond- 
age, and liberation.^ He is the efficient cause (nimitta- 

karana) of the world. Prakrti is the material cause 
(upadanakarana) of the world. God is said to be indescribable 
because he cannot be completely comprehended. The highest 
and perfect Lord is Vi§nu. He is called the Absolute 

(Brahman), the Supreme Self (Paramatman), and Bhagavan 
(Lord). He is the Inner Ruler (Antaryamin) . He is not all. 
But he is the ruler of aU. He is the Supreme Person 

(Pvuu§ottama).^ He is omniscient, omnipotent, perfect, eternal, 
extremely subtle, and immutable. He is the cause of all beings, 
and dwells in them. He impels men in their activities. He is the 
object of knowledge. He is the goal of attainment. He reveals 
the Vedas which embody eternal truths.* He has extraordinary 
and inconceivable powers. He can make the impossible possible. 
He is the controller of all. He is partless. He is devoid of 
body and sense-organs. He is not subject to prakrti.® The 
Supreme Lord is Vi§nu. He is immanent in the souls and the 
world. He transcends them all. He is both immanent and 
transcendent. He is the abode of contrary qualities.® 

5. Prakrti 

Laksmi, the consort of Visnu, is eternally blessed and 
absolutely accompUshed. She eternally contemplates Vi§nu. 
She is eternally related to the Lord. Laksmi and Vi§nu rejoice 

* Ibid, pp. 12-13; MBS., ii. 2. 30. 31. 

* MBS., i. 1. 2. 

•MBS., i. 1. 6, 7, 11, 12, 17, 29; i. 2. 1. 

* MBS., i. 1. 1 ; i. 2. 1, 20; i. 2. 7, 

•Ibid, ii. 1. 2M2. 

* Ibid. i. 3. 12. 
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in each other. They are eternally united with each other. 
I,ak§mi is dependent on Vi§nu. In herself she is not.^ She is 
intelligent Prakrti. She has an eternal supernatural body. She 
is i mm ortal.^ Maya is the eternal power or will of God, which 
is his essence. He creates all things by the power of his will.® 
Prakrti is the material cause of the world. The Tord moulds 
various forms out of Prakrti and exhibits himself in manifmd 
ways. He enters into Prakrti, and makes himself many.^ The 
I/ord’s will is Prakrti. He is the master of the will. His will 
is variously called Maya, Avidya, and Prakrti. He is Puru§a. 
His will is Prakrti. He is the light. He is the support.® 
Prakrti and the Tord (paramapuru§a) co-exist in time and space. 
Prakpti is eternally liberated. She is omnipresent, immutable, 
and eternal. Brahman is more subtle than Prakrti. Knowledge, 
bliss, power, and authority of God are infinitely greater than 
those of Prakfti. They are absolutely perfect in God. Prakjii, 
like God, is all-pervading in time and space. She is absolutely 
free from bondage like him. Her freedom is dependent on God’s 
grace. Prakrti is ruled by the Lord who is absolutely free.® 


* 


6. The World 


The Sruti has it : “All are known when one is known.” 
When Brahman is known, all are known. When the 
cause. Brahman, is known, the effect, the world, is known. 
The cause and the effect both are real. Brahman is real, 
and the world is real. Samkara is wrong in holding that 
Brahman is real, and that the world is an unreal appearance. 
This is a wrong interpretation of the text. One and all both 
are real. The effect is a real modification (vikara) of thfe cause 
which remains intact (avikrta). The world is created by God 
out of prakiti which is not a false appearance. Madhva asks ; 
Is falseness of the world-appearance real or unreal ? If it is real, 
monism is compromised. If it is unreal, then the world-appear- 
ance is real.^ Creation is divine sport. It is the expression of 
God’s overflowing bliss and mercy. He has no purpose in creat- 
ing the world. Creative activity is his essential nature. He 
creates multiplicity of forms without tmder going modification.* 


• Ibid, ui. 3. 40-42. 

• Ibid, iii. 2. 38. 

• IbU. t. 4. 25, 26. 
’ SDS . V. 36. 


• SDS., V. 33. 

‘ Ibid, i. 4. 27. 

• Ibid, iv. 2. 7-10. 

• MBS., ii. 1. 34; i. 3. 13. 
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7. Reality of Difference 

Samkara maintains that Brahman is devoid of homogeneous 
difference (sajatiya bheda), heterogeneous difference (vijatiya 
bheda), and internal difference (svagata bheda). But Madhva 
recognizes difference in the Reality. Samkara advocates absolute 
nionism. But Madhya advocates pluralistic theism. He stresses 
the five kinds of difference which are real and begiimingless. 
There is difference between God and the individual souls. There 
is difference between God and matter. There is difference 
between soul and matter. There is difference between one soul 
and another. There is difference between one material thing 
and another. These are the five kinds of differences.^ Matter, 
soul, and God are irreducible to one another. Madhva gives 
a pluralistic universe with God as its Tord. The fivefold differ- 
ence is not a mere appearance (mayamatra), since Maya is the 
will of God. Maya or Prakrti is the knowledge (prajnapti) of 
God which is characterized by bliss. This knowledge appre- 
hends all, and saves all. It cannot therefore be a false 
appearance. Duality cannot be an imaginary appearance. God 
caimot have an illusory knowledge of all, since he is omniscient, 
and an illusion is false knowledge due to non-perception of 
particular qualities of an object. God is without an equal or a 
superior. Therefore Sruti says : “In reality, there is non- 
duality.” It does not mean that duality or plurality is a false 
appearance.^ 

Difference is real. It is perceived. We perceive blue, 
yeUow, and the like. We perceive that blue is different from 
yellow. Perception apprehends the difference between blue and 
yellow. The Advaitist contends that perception cannot appre- 
hend difference. For it apprehends either difference only, or 
difference with the distinct entities. Perception cannot appre- 
hend difference alone without apprehending the correlate (prati- 
yogi) of the difference. Difference is the distinction between 
two distinct entities. If the distincts are not perceived, the 
difference between them cannot be perceived. Perception can- 
not apprehend difference with the distincts. If it does, either 
it apprehends the distincts first, and then apprehends difference 
between them, or it apprehends both the distincts and their 


* SDS., V. 22. 


SDS., V. 19-21. 
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difference simultaneously. It cannot apprehend the distincts 
first, and then their difference. When perception apprehends 
the distincts, it ceases to function, and cannot apprehend 
difference between them. Difference is mutual non-existence of 
two things in each other. So it cannot be perceived without 
perception of the distincts. So distincts cannot be perceived 
without perception of their difference. Difference cannot be 
perceived without perception of the distincts. This involves 
mutual dependence or vicious circle. Perception caimot appre- 
hend the distincts and their difference simultaneously. Cogni- 
tion of cause and cognition of effect cannot occur at the same 
time. Cognition of an entity (e.g., a jar) and cognition of its 
counter-entity (e.g., a cloth) are the cause of the cognition of 
their difference. Therefore difference cannot be perceived.^ 
But Madhva maintains that when we perceive objects, we 
perceive their relations, their difference, and their individualities 
in one and the same act of perception. Difference is the essence 
of the object itself. It is the essential feature of it. Essence, 
difference, and individuality are apprehended in the same act 
of perception. Perception of difference is not illusory, since 
even illusion is misinterpretation of sensory data. The Advaitist 
cannot mention any disturbing factors which are the cause of 
misinterpretation. Sensory data themselves, are not illusory. 
Perception can apprehend objects and their differences. The 
Saksin or the I — awareness can apprehend the external order of 
material objects and individuals with their differences directly. 
Difference is real. It is the foundation of Madhva ’s pluralistic 
universe. It is not a subjective construction of the mind. It 
is constitutive of the imiverse. It is directly perceived by the 
Saksin." 


‘ 8. Madhva and Ramanuja 

Madhva agrees with Ramanuja in holding that the Vedas 
are impersonal and eternal, that they testify to the existence 
and nature of Brahman, that perception, inference, and Vedic 
testimony are the three kinds of valid knowledge, that know- 
ledge has intrinsic validity, that Vi?nu himself is the reciter of 

" SDS., V. 3. 

« Ngaraja Sharma : The Reign of Realism in Indian Philosophy, 
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the Pancardtra Agama, which therefore has supreme authority, 
that the world is real, and that the jiva is atomic. But he differs 
from Ramanuja in holding that God is different from the souls 
and the world, that God is not related to the conscious souls 
(cit) and the unconscious matter (acit) as the soul to its body. 
Two contradictory qualities of cit and acit cannot exist in God 
at the same time. Ramanuja’s doctrine resembles the Jaina 
doctrine in so far as he advocates the existence of contradictory 
qualities of consciousness and unconsciousness in God at the 
same time.*^ 


9. The Jtva 

The individual soul (jiva) is the knower, enjoyer, and doer. 
It is partless and eternal. It dwells in the body and the sehses. 
It is subject to happiness and misery.® It is atomic in size, and 
yet it can experience sensations in its entire body, even as a 
lamp can illumine a room by its light. The soul is eternal ; 
its birth and death are due to its connection with and separa- 
tion from its body.® It has by nature perfect wisdom and bliss, 
but they are clouded by the influence of merits and demerits 
(karma). When they are worn off and its embodied existence 
ceases, its natural wisdom and bliss are manifested by the grace 
of God.^ Though the soul is dependent on God, it is an active 
agent, performs right and wrong actions, and acquires merits 
and demerits. It freely adapts means to ends, and adopts 
various methods to achieve liberation. But its free activity is 
controlled by God. It has no absolute freedom. It is not an 
absolute agent. It is allowed relative freedom by its divine 
master. God guides the free actions of the jivas.“ 

The jivas are different from God. There can be no absolute 
identity between them. God is the worshipped master. The 
jivas are his worshipping servants..® The Deity and the devotee 
are different from each other. God is omniscient, omnipotent, 
and perfect. The jiva has finite knowledge, limited power, and 
is absolutely dependent on God. God dw'ells in the soul. But 
he does not experience its joys and sorrows. He enjoys bliss 


* SDS., V. 1. 

• MBS., ii. 3. 24. 26, 19. 
MBS., ii. 3. 33-42. 


* MBS., ii. 1. 27. 

* MBS., ii. 3. 31. 

* MBS., i. 3. 6. 
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only arising from its good actions. God is real ; the soul is 
real ; their difference is real.^ One individual soul is not the 
ruler of another, since it would involve infinite regress. Prakrti 
is not the inner ruler of the souls. God is their inner ruler. ^ 
The text ‘Tat tvam asi’ do.es not convey identity of the soul 
with God. It means that the sotd has similarity in essence with 
God. Madhva reads ‘Sa atma tat tvam asi’ as ‘Sa atma atat 
tvam asi’._ ‘That atman, thou ^t not’. The soul is not identical 
with God.'* The jiva and God are always different from each 
other. The knowledge of difference between them liberates a 
person. He is the refuge of all liberated souls. They enjoy 
his companionship and bliss. He is their abode. He is their 
final goal.^ 

God is the Moral Governor. He dispenses the fruits to the 
souls in accordance with their good and bad actions (karmal 
So he cannot be charged with partiality and cruelty. There is 
a beginningless series of actions and their fruits. The souls 
freely do right and wrong actions, and reap their fruits. God, 
like an impartial judge, awards fruits to them in strict con- 
formity with their merits and demerits. He is the Lord of the 
Law of Karma. He does not abrogate the Moral Law which 
follows from his natme.^ 

There are three kinds of souls : (1) eternally free (nitya) 
souls, hke Laksmi ; (2) liberated (mukta) souls, like gods, rsis, 
fathers, and men ; (3) the bound (baddha). Among the bound 
souls some are eligible for liberation (muktiyogya) , some are 
bound to samsara for ever (nityasainsarin) , and others are 
intended for hell (tamoyogya). Vayu is the mediator between 
God and souls. 

The jiva gets release through the grace of God. Release 
is the original state of purity. The liberated soul attains simi- 
larity with God. It never loses its identity in him. It enjoys a 
small measure of the infinite bliss of God through its suddha- 
sattva body. Its desires are not different from those of God. 
They are under his control. The released soul is liable to 


> MBS., i. 2. 8, n, 12. 

» MBS., i. 2. 17, 19, 20. 

*SDS., V, 29^0; MBS., iii. 2. 18. 

* MBS., i. 3. 1, 2; SDS., v. 31, 32, 34 
•MBS., u. 1. 35, 36; iii. 2. 42. 
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experience of miseries. It does not acquire power of creating, 
preserving, and destroying the world. ^ 

Liberation is attained through knowledge of the excellence 
of the qualities of God. It caimot be attained through know- 
ledge of its identity with God. It can be attained through the 
knowledge of its difference from and inferiority to him. It 
cannot be achieved without his grace. When a devotee 
surrenders himself to, and takes refuge in God, he grants him 
saving knowledge of difference, and liberates him.^ Devotion, 
knowledge, performance of duties are the means to release. 
Truthfulness, study of the scriptures, charity, benevolence, com- 
passion, desire for God, meditation, righteousness, faith, devo- 
tion, and worship of God should be cultivated. Yogic practices 
also are enjoined.^ Bondage is due to ignorance. Release is due 
to knowledge. When the soul casts off its inessential forms, and 
is restored to its pure spiritual essence, it attains final release.* 
Until the karmas accumulated in the past births are completely 
worn off, the body continues. When they are exhausted, final 
release is attained.® 


10. The Categories 

Madhva recognizes ten categories: substance (dravya), 
quality (guiia), action (karma), generality (samanya), parti- 
cularity (vifefa), qualified (visiffa), whole (amri), power (&kti), 
similarity (sadrsya), and negation (abhava). These are twenty 
substances : God, Laksmi, souls, uncreated space, prakiri, 
sattva, rajas, tamas, ahamkara, buddhi, manas, the sense- 
organs, the elements, subtle essences (tanmatra), nescience 
(avidya), uttered sounds, darkness, dispositions (vasana), 
time, and reflection (pratibimba) . Uncreated space (avyakrta 
aka&) is different from the element aka& (bhutakasa) . 
It is eternal vacuum. It is not affected by creation and 
destruction. Time is co-existent with it. It is a direct 
product of prakiti. It is the self-subsistent abode of all 
other substances. It is the generic cause of production of all 


»MBS., i. 3. 19; iv. 2. 16; iv. 4. 4, 5, 9, 15, 17; SDS., v. 17, 18. 
*SDS., V. 27, 39; MBS., iii. 2. 42. 

* SDS, V. 16; MBS., iii. 3. 48, 51, 53, 54; iv. 1. 4, 5, 8, 9, 10. 

* MBS., i. 1. 17. 

* MBS., iii. 4. 51. 
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things. Prakrti is the material cause of the world. God pro- 
duces sattva, rajas, and tamas out of prakrti. Then Mahat is 
produced. Then Ahamkara is produced. Then buddhi, manas, 
ten sense-organs, five tanmatras, and five elements are produced. 
A substance is the material cause of modifications and mani- 
festations. Prakrti is subject to modifications. But God and 
souls cannot tmdergo modification ; they can be manifested only. 
Nescience (avidya) veils the natural knowledge and bliss of the 
jivas. Each soul has a specific nescience which veils its natural 
qualities, and causes its bondage. There is no generic nescience 
which veils the knowledge of all souls. The universals or 
generalities, according to Madhva, are eternal in eternal 
substances and non-eternal in non-eternal substances and 
limited to the individuals so long as they last. He does 
not recognize the relation of inherence between a sub- 
stance and its qualities and actions in order to avoid infinite 
regress. But he recognizes the category of the qualified 
(visi§ta) which binds together a substance with its qualities and 
actions. There is no relation of inherence between the whole 
and its parts. The category of the whole connects its parts with 
one another inseparably. Power is a separate category. Incon- 
ceivable power as what abides in God, causal power, adventitious 
power, and power of words are the forms of power. There are 
four kinds of negation : prior negation, posterior negation, 
mutual negation, and absolute negation.* 

Madhva’s dualism is realistic. It admits the ontologi- 
cal reality of God, souls, and the world. It recognizes 
eternal distinctions between God and souls, God and matter, 
souls and matter, one soul and another, and one material thing 
and another. It is plurahstic theism. It gives a pluralistic 
universe with God as its creator, preserver, and destroyer. It 
gives three irreducible grades of reality, matter, soul, and God. 
It recognizes the uniqueness of God, and the individuality of 
each soul and material thing. This is the distinct contribution 
of Madhva. He does not sacrifice the many to one like 
Samkara. He does not regard the souls and the manifold world 
as appearances. He treats them as ontological realities 
depending on God who is the supreme, absolutely independent 
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reality. He creates the world of matter, and preserves and 
destroys it, and controls the souls and guides them to their 
destiny. God concedes relative freedom to .the souls to work 
out their own salvation or perdition. Madhva reconciles 
knowledge, devotion, and action with one another as the means 
to release. His pluralistic theism is the antithesis of Samkara’s 
absolute monism. The Madhvas severely criticize Samkara’s 
theory of Ajnana and falsity of the world-appearance. Madhva 
ascribes an inconceivable power to God by which he harmonizes 
the five-fold absolute differences with one another in an integral 
whole. He introduces the concept of visesa which holds 
together differences within an imdivided Being. Vifesa is self- 
determining and self-explanatory. It does not require the aid 
of any other thing. “Madhvites claim their position to be 
monistic. Though they accept infinite differences, still they 
accentuate the integrity of Being. Their doctrine of specific 
particulars (viseia) does not make the differences absolute, it 
seeks to assimilate differences in integrity. They deny differ- 
ences. They accept distinctions. These distinctions are specific 
and cannot create division in integrity. In this way Madhvites 
reconcile ineffaceable differences in the Absolute.”® But dualism 
and pluralism caimot be reconciled with monism. 


HIP., Vol. IV, pp. 204-304. 

Comparative Studies in VendSntistn, pp. 50-51. 



CHAPTER XI 

dvaitadvaitavada of nimbarka 

1 . Introduction 

R. G. Bhandarkara thinks that Nimbarka lived shortly after 
Ramanuja. Pandit KiSoradasa thinks that he lived in the ninth 
century. But Nimbarka refers to Ramanuja’s view in his commentary 
on the Brahmasutra. Hence he must have lived after Ramanuja. 
Dr. Das Gupta dates him roughly about the middle of the fourteenth 
century.' Nimbarka wrote a commentary on the Brahmasutra called 
Vcdantaparijdtasaurabha which is brief and clear. He w'rote ten verses 
called DaSaUokt in which he elaborated his theory of dvaitadvaita. 
Srinivasa wrote a subcommentary on Vedantapdrijdtasaurabha called 
Vedantakaustubha. KeSava KaSmiri wrote a gloss on it called Veddnta- 
kaustubhaprabhd. Puru§ottama Prasada wrote a commentary on 

DaiaUokt called VedSntaratnamanfu^a. ^ 

« 

Nimbarka advocates the doctrine of dualistic monism 
(dvaitadvaitavada). He insists on difference as well as non- 
difference or identity (bhedabheda) between Brahman and the 
individual souls and the world. He advocates the relation of 
identity-in-difference between them. He, like Bhaskara, 
advocates the doctrine of transformation of Brahman into the 
world (brahmapariaamavada). The Bhedabhedavada of Bhas- 
kara and Yadavapraka& has already been discussed. 

2. Brahman 

Brahman is the greatest. Supreme Person (puru§ottama) 
possessed of infinite, inconceivable, natural essences, qualities, 
and powers. He is omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent. 
He is possessed of infinite excellent qualities. He is free from 
all taint of imperfections. He is the creator, preserver, and 
destroyer of the world of conscious souls (cit) and unconscious 
matter (acit). He is absolutely free and independent controller 
of all fimte agents, and dispenser of the fruits of their actions. 
He has infinite knowledge, infinite bliss, and infinite will and 
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power. He is Infinite (bhuina). He is self-subsistent and 
absolute. He has transcendental bliss and immortality. He is 
imperishable (ak§ara). He is the ground of all effects in the 
past, the present, and the future. He is the support of the 
world. He is the cause of its stability and harmony. He is of 
the nature of eternal manifestation. He is transcendent as 
well as immanent. He transcends the world. He is immanent 
in the world. ^ He is knowable through the Vedas only. He is 
the final goal of human attainment. He is the supreme end of 
the individual souls. They share in the bhss of God. He is the 
inner controller (antaryamin) of the world and the souls. He is 
the knower and controller of all things and beings.^ 

Brahman is the material cause and the efficient cause of the 
world. He transforms himself into the world by his own extra- 
ordinary power without any accessory conditions, even as milk 
is transformed into curd without any accessory conditions. 
God, who is omniscient and omnipotent, transforms himself into 
the world by his own power and will with his essential nature 
{svarupa) immodified (avyakpta}. He is , unmodified in his 
essential nature and modified in his inessential nature.® It may 
be urged that if God be the material cause of the world, he, 
being devoid of parts, becomes entirely transformed into the 
world, and that if he partly transforms himself into the world, 
he ceases to be partless. But the Sruti says : "Brahman willed 
to become many ; he created the world (sat) out of himself and 
yet remained transcendent (tyat), even as a spider spins out a 
cobweb out of itself.” The omnipotent Supreme Tord can create 
the world out of himself, and yet remain transcendent.* The 
inconceivable creative power in God is the cause of the world. 
It is real. It is the will of God. It is not indefinable Maya of 
Samkara, which is neither real nor unreal. The world which 
is the transformation of Brahman is real. It is not a false 
appearance as Samkara holds. 

Effect is non-different from cause. It is not absolutely 
different from cause. When cause is perceived, effect is per- 
ceived. Effect is a transformation of cause. Hence effect is 


* VPS., i. 1. 1, 2, 3, 4, 13; i. 3. 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 16, 22. 
“VPS., i. 1. 4, 18; i. 2. 20; ii. 1. 21. 

“ VPS., i. 4. 26; ii. 1. 23. 

‘ VPS., ii. 1. 25-29. 
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non-different from cause. The effect that happens subsequently, 
pre-exists in the cause. If the effect were non-existent in the 
cause, then sprouts of barley would be produced from fire. The 
effect is the rmfoldment of the cause, even as an unrolled cloth 
is the unfoldment of a folded cloth. Vital airs are inhaled and 
exhaled. So the effect is imphcit in the cause, and becomes 
explicit when it assmnes the form of the effect. The world 
pre-exists in Brahman in an implicit condition, and becomes 
explicit after creation.^ Cause and effect are partly different 
and partly non-different from the world. Brahman is trans- 
formed into the world, which is non-different from him. 
Brahman is the inner controller of the world. So there is no 
absolute identity between thern.^ Brahman is both different 
and non-different from the world of unconscious matter and 
conscious souls, even as the sea is different and non-different 
from its waves, and the sun is different and non-different 
from its rays. The world including formed and un- 
formed existence, material things and spiritual beings, 
exists in its cause. Brahman, in the relation of identity- 
in-difference. God is related to the world as a snake is related 
to its coiled form.^ God remains unmodified in his essential 
nature, and only undergoes modification through his conscious 
energy (cit-&kti) and unconscious energy (acit-sakti).^ This 
doctrine resembles Vallabha’s doctrine of immutable trans- 
formation (avikrtaparinama). God transcends his three natures 
as the world, souls, and even as God. In his pure- and tran- 
scendent nature he is absolutely unaffected by changes and 
mutations of the world of phenomena. As nomnenon he is im- 
mutable ; as phenomena he imdergoes mutations. In his esoteric 
and essential nature he is immutable ; in his exoteric and pheno- 
menal nature he is mutable.® 


3. The Jtva 


The individual soul (jiva) is not bom. It is eternal. Its 
birth and death are due to its connection with and separation 


I 

3 
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from its body. It is the knower or ego which possesses the 
essential quality of knowledge. The relation of the soul to 
knowledge is that of the quahfied (dharmin) to its quahty 
(dharma). There is identity-in-difference between them. The 
soul and knowledge, though non-distinct from each other, are 
related to each other as substance and attribute. The soul is an 
enjoyer. It feels pleasure and pain, which are the fruitions of 
merits and demerits. It is an active agent. It has the power 
of doing right and wrong actions. Its activity is controlled by 
God. It strives t6 share in the infinite bhss of God. It is 
atomic. But it can experience pleasure and pain through its 
entire body. Its seat is in the heart. It has experience through 
its whole body, even as the light of a lamp illumines the whole 
room. It is a part of Brahman. It is both different and non- 
different from him.^ 

There is great difference between a soul and Brahman. The 
soul is subject to joys and sorrows (bhoktr). It experiences the 
fruits of its actions. But Brahman does not experience fruits of 
actions (abhoktr). Brahman is the worshipped while the soul is 
the worshipper. Brahman is known by the soul which is the 
knower. The soul strives to receive the infinite bliss of God 
who is the giver of bliss. Brahman is the inner controller of the 
soul which is controlled by him. So Brahman and the soul are 
different from each other But they are not absolutely different 
from each other. The soul is a part of Brahman. It is identical 
with him in essence. Its natvual knowledge and bhss are covered 
by nescience (avidya) which is removed by the grace of God. 
The Hberated soul acquires absolute equ^ity with God, being 
purged of merits and demerits and becoming immaculate. But 
it does not lose its integrity in him.® 

Brahman is not defiled by the limitations and imperfections 
of the souls, though he regulates their different states, waking, 
dream, sleep, and intuitive state. Their natural will-power is 
eclipsed by the superior will of God who guides them in all 
matters according to their past deeds. Their bondage and 
release are due to the will of God. He is absolutely pure in 
spite of his connection with their impurities. He is the inner 

‘ VPS., ii. 3. 16-19, 23-28, 32, 48. 

= VPS., i. 2. 8, 11, 12; i. 3. 7. 
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controller of all ; yet he does not undergo any limitation. Though 
he is omnipresent, he does not suffer from the limitations of the 
souls. Even as light reveals objects covered by darkness, so 
God reveals every thing, but is not affected by it. He abides 
in the souls, but is not affected by their changes. He is not 
infected with their impurities.* Brahman is both different from 
and identical with souls, even as the sun is both different from 
and identical wnth its rays for the sun and its rays are both 
light.^ 


4. Nimbarka and Bhdskara 

Nimbarka, like Bhaskara, believes in the transformation of 
Brahman into the world (brahmaparinama) . He recognizes, like 
him, the relation of identity-in-difference (bhedabheda) between 
Brahman and the individual souls. But Bhaskara emphasizes 
identity between them, their difference being due to limiting 
conditions (upadhi) . Nimbarka stresses both identity and 
difference between them. His doctrine is dualistic non-dualism 
(dvaitadvaitavada) which stresses identity-in-difference (bheda- 
bheda) between God and the soiils and the world. “ Nimbarka 
condemns both monistic absolutism and dualism, and reconciles 
the identity texts with the difference texts in his doctrine of 
dualistic monism. The world and the souls are different from 
Brahman because they have real and distinct existence 
dependent upon him. They are non-different from Brahman 
because they cannot exist apart from him. ‘Tat tvam asi,’ or 
‘That thout art’ means that the individual soul (tvam) is both 
different and non-different from Brahman (tat). There is non- 
difference or identity between them in their essential nature. 
There is difference between them because they are related to 
each other as part and whole, the controlled and the controller, 
and the worshipper and the worshipped. 


5. Nimbarka and Ramanuja 


Ramanuja recognizes internal difference (svagatabheda) 
within Brahman. He regards Brahman as the qualified (vi&§ya) 
substance whose attributes (vise§ana) or modes (prakara) are 


’ K- 2- 5. 11, 12, 15, 18; iii. 2. 20, 
’ VPS., iii. 2. 28. » HI 
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the unconscious world of matter (acit) and conscious souls (cit) . 
Matter and souls are adjectives of the divine substance. They 
co-inhere in Brahman. Their co-inherence in Brahman shows 
their substantial identity. They constitute the body of Brahman 
who is the soul. They are inseparably related to each other 
like body and soul. There is inseparable relation (aprthaksiddhi) 
between them. Ramanuja stresses identity or imity more than 
difFerence. 'But Nimbarka emphasizes identity as well as 
difference. The world is the transformation of the conscious 
energies (cit-&kti) and the imconscious energies (acit-sakti) of 
Brahman. The individual souls are parts of Brahman. The 
world and souls are real and substantial ; they are not mere 
adjectives of Brahman. He is immanent in them as their inner 
controller. But he transcends them, and is not affected by their 
changes and mutations. He is immutable in his essential nature. 



/ 


CHAPTER XII 

Suddhadvaitavada of vaffabha 

1. Introduction \ 

Vallabha (1481-1533 A.D.) was the founder of the Snddhadvaita 
school of Vedanta. He wrote a commentary on the Brahmasutra called 
AnubhQ^ya, a commentary on the Bhagavata called Suhodhim, and many 
other minor works. Puru§ottama wrote a subcommentary on AnubhSsya 
called PrahSia. Giridhara’s Suddhddvaitamartanda, Balakrg^a Bhatta’s 
Prameyaratndrnania, and Pnru§ottama’s Prasthanaratndkara are impor- 
tant manuals on Suddhadvaita Vedanta. Vallabha advocates pure non- 
dualism. 


2. Epistemology 

Valid knowledge is determinate apprehension of the real 
nature of an object which was not known before.^ Perception, 
inference, and Vedic testimony are the three kinds of valid 
knowledge. The Vedas are the highest authority. Reason is sub- 
ordinate to them.* Perception is immediate knowledge produced 
by the right sense-object-intercourse.* There is no indeterminate 
perception which is non-relational consciousness. The Valla- 
bhite, like Madhva, admits only determinate perception. All 
perception is determinate, and involves subject-predicate rela- 
tion. There are two kinds of determinate perception : (1) visista- 
buddhi ; and (2) samuhavalambana. The former is the deter- 
minate apprehension of an object {e.g., a jar) qualified by some 
properties. It apprehends the relation between the qualified 
and the qualities. The latter is the determinate apprehension 
of a collection of objects such as a jar, a cloth, and a pillar.* 
Inference is mediate knowledge. It is derived through the 
medium of some other knowledge. It depends upon the know- 
ledge of invariable concomitance (vyapti). Vyapti is the un- 
conditioned and universal co-presence and co-absence of the 
reason (hetu) and the probandum (sadhya) . Wherever the reason 
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is present, the probandum is present. Wherever the probandum 
is absent, the reason is absent. There are two kinds of in- 
ference : (1) kevalavyatireki ; and (2); anvayavyatireki. 

Puru§ottama does not admit kevalanvayi form of inference. 
Inference is either for oneself (svartha) or for others (parartha). 
There are five members in a demonstrative syllogism : (1) thesis 
(pratijna) ; (2) reason (hetu) ; (3) example (udaharana) ; 

(4) application (upanaya) ; and (5) conclusion (nigamana).^ 
Comparison (upamana) is not a distinct pramacia. It is perception 
of similarity between two objects, {e.g., a cow and a wild cow) 
with the aid of recollection of the similarity indicated by 
authority, determined by the knowledge of the relation of the 
name to the thing named. It is included in perception.^ 
Presumption (arthapatti) is a kind of kevalanvayi inference.® 
Tradition (aitihya) is authority, the source of which is not 
known. Therefore it is not valid knowledge. When its truth 
is definitely ascertained, it is included in authority. Gesture 
(ce§ta) is included in inference.'* Non-apprehension (anupa- 
labdhi) is not necessary to apprehend non-existence (abhava) of 
an object. Non-existence is not admitted. It is identical with 
the locus. The so-called non-apprehension is perception of the 
locus.® 


3. Brahman 

VaUabha does not admit the reality of attributeless (nirguna) 
Brahman. He is called nirguna in the Sruti because he is free 
from the qualities of prakrti. He is qualified (saguqa) and deter- 
minate (savi&§a). He is one, formed, omnipotent, omniscient, 
cause of all, and possessed of being, consciousness, and bliss. 
He is the embodiment of bliss. He has six qualities of Lord- 
ship. He has inconceivable power of producing all things and 
ruling over them. He is the inherent cause (samavayikarapa) 
and the efficient cause (nimittakarana) of the world. He is the 
world itself. He is the direct Lord of prakrti and souls. Pralqti, 
the stuff of the world, is the power of God. The souls are eternal 
parts of God. They are Ms emanations. The universe and the 
souls are Brahman. Brahman is God. He is not an unreal 

* PRK., pp. 138^: 142-44. ' PRK., p. 148. 
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appearance, a product of maya. Maya is his power. It is his 
creation. He is a knower, enjoyer, and doer. He has no body, 
but he can assume bodies for the benefit of his devotees in sport. , 
He is the Supreme Person (puru§ottama) . Pure Brahman is the 
only reality.^ 

Brahman possesses being, consciousness, and bliss. He 
voluntarily conceals and manifests his qualities. He conceals 
his bliss and qualities of Bordship in the individual souls. He 
conceals his consciousness also in matter. Matter is Brahman 
with bliss and consciousness suppressed. The jiva is Brahman 
with bliss suppressed. Being, consciousness, and bUss are fully 
manifested in Brahman. The qualities of Bordship are manifest 
in God only.® Being is manifest in matter ; consciousness is 
manifest in the jiva ; bliss is manifest in the inner soul (antar- 
yamin) in the jiva ; all these qualities are manifest in 
Brahman.® There are different degrees of reality. They repre- 
sent different stages of the concealment and manifestation of the 
divine qualities of being, consciousness, and bhss. On account 
of the evolution (avirbhava) and involution (tirobhava) of these 
qualities, matter, soul, and God are different from one another. 
But when consciousness and bliss are manifested by Brahman, 
they become Brahman. Matter and soul are identical with 
Brahman in their essential nature. But they are different from 
him, when his qualities are partly concealed in them. Creation , 
of the world and emanation of the souls are partial self -conceal- 
ment (tirobhava) of God. Self-manifestation (avirbhava) of 
him is the fulfilment of the destiny of matter and souls. Self- 
concealment and self-manifestation are the unique features of 
Suddhadvaitavada. Manifestation or evolution consists in per- 
ceptibility of present things. Concealment or involution con- 
sists in their imperceptibility.'* There is greater or less mani- 
festation of the divine qualities in different degrees of reality. 
Matter, souls (jiva), and inner souls (antaryamin) are parts of 
being (sadam&), consciousness (cidaifa^), and bliss (anandam&) 
of God respectively.® 


* ABS., i. 1. 2-4, 8, 20, 21 ; ii. 4. 23; iii. 3. 47; SAM., SAMP., 8, 18, 19- 
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God is one. He wills to become many to sport with them.^ 
His creative act is an act of sport undetermined by an external 
end. It is a voluntary play. God conceals his consciousness 
and bliss and becomes the world. But he does not undergo any 
modification in creating the world. Creation is involution 
(tirobhava). Dissolution is evolution (avirbhava). Creation is 
enfoldment. Dissolution is rmfoldment. God willingly becomes 
the world, even as a serpent folds itself into a coil.“ God 
becomes the world without undergoing any modification, even 
as gold is modified into various ornaments without' changing 
its nature.^ Vallabha advocates the doctrine of immutable 
transformation (avikrtaparinamavada) The cause remains in- 
tact and unchanged (avikrta), though it is modified into the 
effect (parinama).® Brahman remains immutable, though he is 
expressed in the world. How can non-etemal material things 
be regarded as Brahman ? Vallabha answers that they are really 
eternal Brahman, but that they appear to be non-etemal because 
consciousness and bliss are suppressed in them.® Material 
things are directly produced by God. There is no physical 
causation. All causation is spiritual causation. What appears 
to be physical causation is direct divine causation. Plurality is 
due to the divine will. God is the abode of contrary quahties. 
Plurality and contrariety are reconciled in the unity of God.^ 

God has infinite supreme powers. He causes the inherent 
causal potencies (&kti) in the causes to manifest themselves in 
their effects. Production is manifestation or evolution (avir- 
bhava) of the causal powers. God causes the causal potencies 
in the effects to conceal themselves in their causes. Destraction 
is concealment or involution (tirobhava) of the causal potencies. 
In involution the effect exists in the cause in a causal state. 
In evolution the effect exists in itself in an effected state. 
A jar is produced out of clay. Clay exists in the form of a jar. 
It is destroyed into particles of earth. It exists in earth in a 
causal state. In production a cause is manifested as an effect. 


» ABS., ii. 1. 33. 
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In destruction an effect is absorbed in its cause. But in pro- 
duction and destruction the cause does not undergo modification 
in its essential nature.* There is a casual power (&kti) in the 
cause to produce an effect. This power is not its nature 
(svabhava). It is not its essence (svarupa). A thing can never 
be divested of its nature. Its essence can never be separated 
from it. The nature or essence of a thing is always present. 
So, if the causal power were the nature or essence of the cause, 
it would always produce the effect. Hence the causal power 
different from its nature or essence must be admitted. The effect 
is real and non-different from its cause.® Vallabha’s Avikrta- 
parinamavada is a form of Satkaryavada. He does not believe 
in Asatkaryavada.® He does not admit prior non-existence 
(pragabhava) , posterior non-existence (pradhvarnsabhava), 
mutual non-existence (anyonyabhava) , and absolute non- 
existence (atyantabhava) recognized by the Vai&§ika. Prior 
non-existence is the causal state (karaijavastha) . Posterior 
non-existence is absorption in the cause (tirobhava&kti) . 
Absolute non-existence is concealment of the divine 
nature. Mutual non-existence is voluntary concealment of 
specific natures of God. He conceals his pot-nature in a cloth, 
and cloth-nature in a pot. He is the cause of all things. They 
are not new emergences (arambha). They pre-exist in Brahman. 
They are his manifestations.^ 

4. Reality of the World 

Samkara maintains that the world is a false appearance 
(mayika) produced by Brahman related to Maya. Brahman 
unrelated to Maya is not its cause. The world is an appearance 
(prapanca), a product of nescience (ajnana). Avidya is a form 
of Maya. Pure sattva is the chief element in Maya. Impme 
sattva is the chief element in Avidya. Brahman reflected in, or 
limited by Maya, is God (isvara). Brahman reflected in, or 
limited by Avidya, is the individual soul (jiva). God and jivas 
are appearances. The world is a false appearance. Therefore 
creatorship of Brahman is apparent.® Nirguna Brahman only 
is real. Saguna Brahman or God is an appearance. 
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The Vallabhite disputes this view. Nirguna Brahman is not 
real. Brahman is saguna or qualified, and possessed of being, 
consciousness, bliss, and the six quahties of I/Ordship. He is 
the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the world, and the 
Moral Governor. God is not an appearance (mayika). He is 
real. Therefore the world created by him is real. The cause 
and the effect are equally real. God cannot be the cause of an 
unreal world-appearance. Nescience (ajnana) is utueal (asat), 
and carmot produce any effects. If ajnana is real, it resides in 
Brahman. Then he becomes ignorant and qualified. Maya is 
impure and unreal. Brahman is formless. So Brahman carmot be 
reflected in Maya. If he is reflected in Maya, he becomes deter- 
minate (savi&sa). If Brahman appears like the world, even as 
a rope appears as a snake, then he has a form. The world is 
real ; it is a manifestation of Brahman. But his nature is not 
fully manifested in the world. It is apprehended by waking 
perceptions which are dissimilar to dreams apprehending unreal 
forms. Real objects are apprehended by waking perceptions. 
The jiva is said to be an appearance. It is destroyed when 
identity-consciousness dawns on it. So its hberation consists in 
its destruction. Jivanmukti is impossible. When avidya is 
destroyed by identity -consciousness, the body is destroyed. 

Is Maya produced or not produced? If it is produced, 
Brahman must be its cause. Then Brahman becomes deter- 
minate and quaUfied. If Maya is not produced, it is an eternal 
reality besides Brahman. Then non -dualism is compromised, 
and occasional appearance and disappearance of the world 
cannot be accounted for. If Maya is not produced, it cannot be 
destroyed. The doctrine of Maya is irrational and untenable.^ 

The Vallabhite maintains that Brahman is pure and free 
from all relation to Jlaya, and that pure Brahman unassociated 
with Maya is both cause and effect. Pure Brahman is the cause 
of the world. The world is pure Brahman in the state of an 
effect. Maya is the power of God, which is non-different from 
him. Jivas are not apparent (mayika). They are pure Brahman 
with bliss concealed. They are real parts of Brahman. There 
is no Avidya in Brahman. The world is real and identical with 


‘SAM., SAMP., 22-24. 
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Brahman as being. Jivas are real and identical with Brahman 
as consciousness. Their inner souls (antaryamin) are real and 
identical with Brahman as bliss. Matter and souls are of the 
nature of Brahman.^ 

Madhva maintains that there is difference (bheda) between 
God and the world. Nimbarka maintains that there is real 
identity-in-difference (bhedabheda) between them. Bhaskara 
maintains that there is identity-in-difference between them due 
to adjuncts (upadhi) . Madhva maintains that the jivas are parts 
of God separate from him. There are two kinds of parts, one’s 
own parts (svamsa) and separate parts (vibhinnam&) . The 
divine incarnations are God’s own parts. The jivas are 
his separate parts. A part is a fragment of a whole. 
Or it is similar to the whole, though it is separate from it. The 
jivas are God’s parts in the second sense. They can never have 
divinity in them. Nimbarka holds that there is identity between 
God and the jivas owing to similarity of consciousness. The 
Vallabhite maintains that there is identity (abheda) between 
them, and that the jivas are God’s own parts (svamsa). There is 
real non-difference or identity between the whole and its parts.® 
The world is identical with God in essence. But it is different 
from him as an effect. When it is dissolved, it remains in him 
in the causal state.® When consciousness of God dawns, there 
is no consciousness of anything else. There is consciousness of 
God in all things.* This is the doctrine of pure non-dualism. 

God is the inherent cause (samava5ri karana) and the efficient 
cause (nimitta karana)® of the world. He is the direct ruler 
of prakrti and souls.® He creates the world, and emits the souls 
for his own sport. He creates dravya, karma, kala, svabhava, 
and jivas. Maya or prakrti is the power of God. It is the 
stuff (upadana) of the world.® It consists of sattva, rajas, and 
tamas. God creates prakrti and its gunas. Sattva is in the 
nature of illumination and pleasure. It is a part of the divine 
being (sat). Rajas is in the nature of attachment and desire for 


’ ABS., i. 1. 4; u. 3, 43; SAM., SAMP., 28, 29. 

* SAM., SAMP., 36-39. 

• SAM., 40. 

*SAMP., 34. 


* ABS., i. 1. 4; ii. 4. 

• SAM., 18. 
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objects. It is not in the nature of pain as the Sainkhya holds. 
It is a part of the divine consciousness. Tanias is in the nature 
of delusion due to the power of veiling. It is a part of the 
divine bhss. The gunas are parts of God. They are created 
by him. In the Sainkhya system they are self-existent, and they 
overpower one another, and transform themselves into various 
modifications of prakrti. They are not controlled and guided 
by an intelligent agent. The Sainkhya doctrine involves 
naturalism (svabhavavada) and atheism (anisvaravMa). But the 
gunas are created by God according to VaUabha. God, devoid 
of the gunas of prakrti, creates them out of his nature. He 
assumes a lower nature at his wiU, and produces them as parts 
of his being, consciousness, and bUss. They are the material 
cause (upadana karana) of the world. God is its inherent cause 
(samavayi karana). If he were its material cause, he would 
undergo modification into the world. Therefore a distinction is 
made between the material cause and the inherent cause of the 
world.^ Prakfti, mahat, ahamkara, tanmatras, and mahabhutas 
constitute the creative order. Maya is the potency of conscious- 
ness and bliss in God. Avidya is a part of Maya. It is a part 
of divine consciousness, which deludes jivas into the false 
knowledge of plurahty.* 

Karma is destiny. It is a pervasive action which can be 
manifested partially by right and wrong actions. It makes them 
produce their fruits in time. Adr§ta is not a quality of the soul. 
It is not necessary to enable actions to bring about their fruits.® 
Karma, one general pervasive action created by God, does the 
functions of the specific unseen agencies (adrsta) in the jivas. 

Real time contains being, consciousness, and bliss in itself. 
But empirical time is a partial manifestation of sattva part to our 
experience. Time upsets the equilibrium of sattva, rajas, and 
tamas. Karma and svabhava are parts of time.'* 

Svabhava is the cause of transformation. Svarupa is the 
will of God in a specific form. Twenty-eight categories are 
evolved from svabhava or specific volitions of God. They are 
not evolved by the general will of God.® 


>H1P., iv., pp. 327-30. 
• PRK., pp. 168^. 
•PRK., p. 169. 
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PRK., pp. 165-66. 
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5. The Jlvd 

Jivas are parts of God. They are eternal and devoid of the 
gunas of prakrti. They are superior to prakrti. They are 
conscious souls. They are self-luminous. They control their 
bodies, sense-organs, life, and internal organs. They are appre- 
hended by self-consciousness (ahamvitti) . They are devoid of 
natural qualities in their essential nature. But they assume 
relationships to nature, and can divest themselves of all 
connection with nature, and acquire fitness for liberation.^ 
They are not generated by God. They spring out of him, as 
sparks spring out of fire. They are emanations of God.^ They 
are his parts. They are spiritual atoms (anu) or monads. They 
possess the quality of consciousness which is subject to contrac- 
tion and expansion.® 

The soul is the knower, enjoyer, and doer. Its activity is 
dependent on God.^ Though it is atomic, it pervades the body 
through its consciousness. It feels through all parts of its body, 
even as sandal-paste in one part of the body produces pleasure 
and coolness in the w'hole body.® The souls are different from 
one another. They are different parts of Brahman. They are 
different from him owing to the suppression of bliss. They are 
identical with him in their essential nature. They are not 
appearances. They are real.® ‘That thout art.’ ‘Tat tvam asi.’ 
The soul is identical with Brahman. It is Brahman’s own part 
(svaifa&). There is real identity between them. There is real 
identity (abheda) between the whole and its parts. ^ 

The souls are monads (anu). They are eternal. Their 
birth and death are in relation to the bodies ensouled by them. 
If they were created by God, they would be liable to destruction. 
They are not limitations of God by limiting adjuncts 
(upadhi) . There is no proof for the existence of the adjuncts. 
If they were omnipresent like Brahman, they would not be 
controlled by him. They are controlled by him because they 
are atomic. If they were omnipresent, they W'ould share the 


> PRK., p. 173. 

* ABS., ii. 2. 17. 

* Cp. Ramannja. 

* ABS., ii. 3. 18, 25, 33-35, 39, 43, 45. 
■ ABS., ii. 3. 23. 
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experiences of one another. There are different inner controllers 
(antaryamin) within different souls. They are parts of the bliss 
of God, whereas the jivas are parts of his consciousness, and 
their bodies are parts of his being.* 

Different souls have different lots. Some are righteous, and 
others are unrighteous. Their different lots are not due to their 
merits and demerits which are the results of their past 'actions 
(karma). If they were the cause of their different lots, God 
would be useless and lose his sovereignty. If God awards fruits 
in accordance with merits and demerits of the jivas, then he 
would depend upon them, and lose his independence and 
Lordship. God is the directive cause (kara5dtr) of the jivas’ 
actions. He concedes relative freedom to them to do right \or 
wrong actions for his own sport. The jivas are free agents. 
Their free activity is dependent on God (paradhina). They 
freely follow the injimctions and prohibitions of the Vedas, 
which are the moral laws. But God is the ultimate directive 
cause (karayitr) of their actions. Human freedom is a part of 
God’s freedom and sportive activity. He impels them to do 
right or wrong actions freely for his sport (lila). Vallabha would 
not compromise the free causality and sovereignty of God for 
the sake of human freedom. But he concedes a part of divine 
freedom to jivas to preserve morality and religion.^ 

Samsara is due to the soul’s ignorance (avidya) of its non- 
difference from Brahman. Avidya is due to egotism (mamakara) 
or a false sense of individuality. VaUabha, like Bamkara, posits 
Avidya in the mimdane soul. Liberation is due to true know- 
ledge of the non-difference (abheda) of the world and jivas from 
Brahman. VaUabha agrees with Sainkara on this point. Avidya 
is destroyed by the true knowledge of Brahman. The liberated 
sotd is divested of its adventitious qualities of prakrti, and it 
acquires its intrinsic purity. It acquires aflSnity with God. It 
does not lose its identity in Him. It does not become God. The 
means (sadhana) can never be the end (sadhya). God, by his 
infinite grace, makes his own dependent soul attain affinity with 
him, and liberates it. Merciful God makes his own devotee 
enjoy his supreme bliss.* 


’ PRK., p. 162. 

*ABS., ii. 1. 34; Hi. 3. 29; S.AM., SAMP., 44. 
>SAM., S.\MP., 83, 89; .ABS., i. 1. 4. 
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There are three kinds of souls, pure, mundane, and liberated. 
BUss and six qualities of Tordship are concealed in the jiva. 

A pure jiva is devoid of any relation to Avidya. Bondage is 
due to relation to Avidya. It is beginningless. The bound soul 
acquires, through the grace of God, fivefold vidya, dispassion, 
discrimination, yoga, austerities, and devotion, and attains libera- 
tion. liberated souls acquire affinity with God. They do not 
acquire Tordship of God. They are either jivanmukta or mukta. 
The former are liberated in embodied life. The latter enjoy 
disembodied liberation. 

The souls are either godly (daiva) or demoniac (asura) . 
Godly souls are of two kinds. Some follow the path of maryada- 
bhakti. Others follow the path of pu§tibhakti. The former culti- 
vate action (karma), knowledge (jnana), and devotion (bhakti). 
They attain Ak§ara Brahman. The latter cultivate pure love of 
God. They are free from desires for all things except affimty 
with God. They attain the Pum§ottama, Supreme Person, 
through his grace. ^ 

Vallabha is right in stressing the reality of qualified and 
determinate Brahman, the reality of the world and the jivas, 
and in rejecting the indefinable Maya of Samkara, but he does 
not adequately inter-relate Brahman, the jivas, and the world to 
one another. His virtual denial of human freedom and exaggera- 
tion of divine freedom, sovereignty, and direct causation of all 
things tend to make his doctrine pantheistic. Kvolution 
(avirbhava) and involution (tirobhava) of the qualities of God 
are its unique features. Vallabha’s Suddhadvaitavada is the 
anti-thesis of the doctrine of emergent evolution. According to 
Alexander, life emerges out of matter, mind emerges out of life, 
and deity will emerge out of mind. According to Vallabha, 
God conceals his bliss, and becomes the soul. He conceals his 
consciousness, and becomes matter. There is progressive in- 
volution of the divine qualities in the jivas and matter. The 
lower categories of existence can be explained by the higher, 
but the higher categories cannot be explained by the lower. 


* ABS., iii. 3. 29; iv. 3. 17; PrameyaratnS-rnava, pp. 7-9, 17. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE ACINTYABHEDABHEDAVADA OF CAITANYA 
1 . Caitanya" s Theism 

Caitanya (1485-1533 a.d.) did not write any treatise. His 
philosopliical doctrine is known from Caitanyacaritdmrta written 
by Kr§nadasa Kaviraja (1616 a.d.) in Bengali. Tt is an authori- 
tative biography of Caitanya, which enjoys immense popularity 
in Bengal. It contains the philosophy of the Caitanya school. 
It gives an account of Caitanya’s discussion with Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, which brings out his philosophical doctrine. God 
is the supreme reality. He is inconceivable. His inconceivable 
qualities and powers subsist in him. He is not formless and 
indeterminate. He is devoid of the qualities of prakrti-^ He 
is determinate (savi^a). Being, consciousness, and bliss con- 
stitute his essence. He is the embodiment of bliss. He Is 
possessed of the six powers of Lordship. He is not powerless. 
He is the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the world. He 
creates prakrti and the material world out of it. He has super- 
natural mind, body, and sense-organs. He has cicchakti, jiva- 
sakti, and maya&kti. They are called Vi§nu&kti, Ksetrajna- 
&kti, and Avidya^kti. The first is the internal (antaranga) 
power. The second is the inessential (tatastha) power. The 
thir d is the external (bahirnga) power. The six powers of 
Lordship are manifestations of his divine energy (cicchakti), 
which is his essential power (svarupasakti) . It is superior to 
his other two powers. His divine energy consists of power of 
being (sandhini), power of consciousness (samvit), and power of 
bliss (hladini).* God is the Lord of maya. The jiva is subject 
to it. The individual soul is a power of God (jivasakti). The 
Bhagavadgm admits it.® The jiva is different from God. They 
are not identical with each other. God is transformed into the 
world, though he does not undergo any modification by his 


‘ Cp. Madhva. 
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inconceivable power/ The world is not an appearance (vivarta) 
of Brahman. It is real. But it is mutable and destructible. The 
Brahmasutra teaches the doctrine of modification (parinama). 
But Samkara wrongly ascribes the doctrine of Maya to it. It is 
a false doctrine taught by the Buddhists. God is determinate. 
The jivas are real. The world is real. They spring from the 
nature of God. They are his powers. The jivas spring from 
the jiva&kti of God. The world is a modification of the maya- 
&kti of God. The former is a conscious power. The latter is 
energy of matter. Devotion to God is the highest good.^ 

Caitanya explains the means of attaining the highest good 
in course of his conversation with Raya Ramananda. The per- 
formance of duties relating to castes and stages of Hfe leads to 
devotion to God. Complete dedication of all works to God is 
superior to the performance of works. Renimciation of one’s 
specific duties and complete surrender to God are superior to it. 
Devotion mixed with knowledge is superior to it. Higher than 
this is pure devotion unmixed with knowledge. Devotion in 
the form of love is the best means to the Highest Good. Servi- 
tude, friendship, lender affection, and love of a wife for a 
husband are the best means to attainment of God. There are 
various means to it. There are various degrees of attainment of 
him. Different aspirants have different aptitudes for different 
kinds of sadhana. They are the best for them. Wifely love 
contains the excellences of the other kinds of love for God. 
Complete attainment of God is possible through it.® 

Krsnadasa explains the philosophy of Caitanya in different 
parts of his biography. Krsna is God. He is the embodiment 
of bliss. He is the quintessence of love. He is infinite bliss 
and love. All creatures become happy by partaking of his bliss. 
He is the cause of their happiness.* His being is made of pure 
sattva. Love is his essence. His power is identical with him. 
Lakfmi is the divine power. It is expressed in the six powers 
of Lordship. Radha is the infinite power of Kr§na. He is the 
infinite possessor of power. There is no difference between 
power and the possessor of power. Krfpa is full of pure con- 


* Cp. Vallabha. 
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sciousness, infinite joy and bliss. He is the abode of contrary 
qualities. He is infinite, and yet he incarnates as a finite mortal. 
He is absolutely independent, and yet he is subject to love. 
Sweetness of Kr§na attracts all men and women towards him 
by its inherent power. He constantly endeavours to make them 
taste the nectar of his infinite sweetness. Pure love (prema) 
binds man to God. It is unconditioned. It does not seek selfish 
pleasure. It seeks only the pleasure of God. The devotee has 
instinctive love for him. His ptue love transcends all moral 
observances and rituals.^ 

Elr§na resides in the highest heaven which is beyond 
prakrti. He is infinite, ubiquitous, and possessed of divine 
qualities. He is unconditioned (turiya) and free from all traces 
of maya. He is manifested in Vasudeva, Samkar§ana, Pra- 
dyumna, and Aniruddha. He has inconceivable power (acintya- 
&kti). He is in the world, and yet not in it. The world is in 
him, and yet not in him. He is transcendent and immanent. 
His powers are inconceivable.* 

God is like the blazing sun. The jiva is a spark of him. 
The sotds issue forth from his soul-energy (jiva&kti). He is 
the possessor of this power. The jiva is a power of God, and 
yet different from him. It is an eternal servant of him. It 
forgets its essential divine nature, and is entangled in bondage 
to maya. Devotion (bhakti) to God only disentangles him from 
the bondage, and leads him to attain him. If a person surrenders 
himself to God completely, he breaks the fetters of maya. The 
jivas are parts of God different from him (vibhinnamM) . But 
the four Vyuhas and Avataras are his own parts {svam&) non- 
different from him.* 

Virtue (dharma), wealth (artha), happiness (kama), libera- 
tion (moksa), and love of God (prema) are the five ends of life. 
The first four are worthless in comparison with the last. Love 
of God is the fifth supreme end. It is the ocean of infinite bliss 
of God. The bliss of Brahman, the impersonal Absolute, is not 
even a drop of this ocean of love of God. It can be attained 
by reciting and chanting his name.* Ignorance (avidya) of the 
jiva is destroyed by the grace of God, which reveals the nature 
of the reality. He can be known in his real nature by devotion. 

1 Ibid, Adiliia, Ch. IV. •Ibid, idilila, Ch. V. 

> Ibid, Madhyaliia, Ch. XXH. * Ibid, Adilfla, Ch. VH. 
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He can be known as Brahman only through knowledge. 
Brahman is an imperfect manifestation of God.‘ Karma, yoga, 
and knowledge lead to devotion. They cannot lead to 
attainment of Gk)d without devotion to him. Knowledge 
without devotion cannot lead to liberation. But devotion 
without knowledge leads to liberation. Knowledge with- 
out devotion is not pure.* Devotion is sweet. Knowledge is 
bitter. Devotion or love is the best means of the attainment 
of God. It is the essence of the bliss of God. A devotee does 
not want liberation or union with God. He wants to serve and 
love him for ever. God is the embodiment of transcendent 
beauty. He is the repository of all kinds of sentiments (rasamrta) . 
He is the object of devotion of the different kinds of devotees.* 

2. Jiva GoswamVs Philosophy 

Jiva Goswami lived shortly after Caitanya. He was the 
nephew of Sanatana and Rupa, followers and companions of 
Caitanya. Jiva Goswami bases his philosophy on the 
BhSgavata. He elaborates its philosophy in the light of 
Caitanya’s teachings. The ultimate reality is one undifferenced 
consciousness (advaya jnana). It is called Brahman, Param- 
atman, and Bhagavat.* Brahman is an imperfect manifestation 
of God. There is no distinction of powers and the possessor of 
powers in it. There is no distinction of substance and attributes 
in it. Brahman is the indeterminate being of God.® It is one, 
eternal, pure being-consciousness-bliss. It is beyond maya and 
its mutations. It is self-luminous consciousness and uncondi- 
tioned bliss. It is the transcendent reality. It is apprehended 
by indeterminate intuition.® Paramatman is the inner con- 
troller of the world and individual souls.* He is endowed with 
abimdance of maya&kti and part of power of consciousness 
(cicchakti). Brahman is pure consciousness which transcends 
powers and qualities. It is known through knowledge. Param- 
atman is immanent. It is the indwelling Spirit in the jivas. It 

1 f Ch. I. » Ibid, Madhyaina, Ch. XXH. 

Madhyallla, Ch. Vjj.1. ^ Bhagavata, i. 2. !1. 

, ‘Bralmaflah bhagavata eva nirvikalpasattarapatvat, Bhagavatsan- 
forbHa, ^ited by Sanatana Goswami Siddhantaratna, Calcutta, Bangabda, 
1313, p. 18. • > » 

•tWd, p. 18, Mfcfd, p. 12. 
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is their Inner Self. It can be known through yoga. Bhagavat^ 
the I<ord, is the perfect Being endowed with all powers.^ He is 
determinate (savi&§a) . He is possessed of infinite pure qualities 
and various powers. Infinite bliss constitutes his essence. The 
distinction between him and his powers is manifest in him. 
Bliss is the substance of God. All powers are its attributes. 
They are the manifestations of bliss.^ God is determinate. He 
can be known by devotion. Brahman is an imperfect mani- 
festation of God. He is the perfect manifestation of Brahman. 
God has attributes. They are not. attributed to him. Divinity 
is real. It is not ascribed to God.® He exists in his essential 
natme in Vaikuptha through his essential power (svarupa&kti) . 
He exists as pure jiva-consciousness through his inessential 
power (tatasthasakti) . He exists as unconscious prakrti through 
his external (bahiranga) power of maya. Prak^ is evolved 
from it. The world is a modification of prakrti. The jiva is an 
inessential power of God. It partakes of his nature.* It is 
partly similar to him. Prakrti also is partly similar to him.® 
God is possessed of conscious power (cicchakti) and unconscious 
power (acicchakti) . The former is Vidya. The latter is Maya.® 
He creates the manifold world through his mayasakti. He 
conceals the knowledge of the jiva through his jivamaya.* Maya 
is the power of God, which is the cause of creation, maintenance, 
and destruction of the world. It is not mere delusion.® God 
creates the world through his gunamaya.® He has power of 
being (sandhini), power of consciousness (samvit), and power 
of bliss (hladini). Consciousness is superior to being. Bliss is 
superior to consciousness.*® By means of power of being God 
sustains all beings, and gives them power of sustenance. By 
means" of power of consciousness he knows all, and makes all 


' Kratnasandarbha. .... 

’ Anandamatram vi^esyam, samastah §aktayo vi5e§ajgiani, viii§to 
bhagavan. Bhagavatsandathha, p. 2 

’ Bhagavatta naropita, kintn svampabhntaiva. Ibtd, p. 28. 

• Tadatmakatvena jivasyaiva tatasthaSaktitvam. Ibid, p. 33. 

• Ibid, p. 34. . 

• Cidacicchaktir bhagavan. Ibid, p. 38. Bhagavata-, vii. 3. 34 ; 
Sridhara’s commentary. 

’ Ibid, p. 40. . , 

• Maya jagat-sr§tyadihetur bhagavacchaktir, na tu kapatyamatram. 

Ibid, p. 23. 

• Ibid, p. 39. 

Ibid, p. 2Sl. 
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creatures know him. By means of power of bliss he enjoys bhss, 
and makes the jivas enjoy bliss. ^ God can harmonize conflicting 
powers into an integral unity by his supra-logical power 
(acintyasakti) . The jivas are spiritual monads. They are infinite 
in number. They are the energy of God (tafastha sakti). They 
are pure and self-luminous in their essential nature. But their 
essential purity is concealed by avidya, which is dispelled by 
the gracious will of God.® 


3. Baladeva Vidydbhu^ana’s Philosophy 


Baladeva (1800 a.d.) wrote Govindabhdfya on the Brahma- 
sutra. He wrote Siddh&ntaratna also. S. N. Das Gupta doubts 
his authorship of it. Gopinath Kaviraja ascribes it to him. The 
account of Baladeva’s philosophy given here is based on both 
works. Baladeva wrote a summary of Caitanya’s philosophy in 
Prameyaratnavalt. 

Baladeva was influenced by Madhva. He summarized his 
philosophy in Prameyaratnavalt. God is the highest reality. He 
is known from the Sruti, The souls are real. There are various 
grades of souls. The differences are real, liberation is the 
attainment of God. Worship of God or pure devotion is the 
means to it.® Baladeva’s ontology is theistic. Brahman or God 
is determinate. Indeterminate Brahman is false.* If he is in- 
determinate, he cannot be perceived, inferred, or known from 
authority. He is the embodiment of being, consciousness, and 
bliss. He is of the nature of knowledge, sovereignty, and 
power.* His embodiment does not differ from his essence. His 
essence (svarupa) is expressed in his manifestation. It does not 
differ from his embodiment (vigraha). He has infinite qualities, 
v\hich are not separate from his essence.® There is no difference 
between Brahman and his qualities. Nor is there identity-in- 
difference between them. There is non-difference between a 
substance and its qualities.* They appear to be different owing 


It>id, pp. 257-58. 
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to vi&§a.^ Baladeva borrows the concept of vife§a from Madhva 
in order to explain the non-difiEerence of a substance from its 
qualities. Vi&§a or a specific peculiarity reconciles a substance 
with its qualities, non-difference with difference. The un- 
differenced Brahman can have different qualities owing to vise§a. 
If there were no vise§a, we could not speak of existence of being, 
difference of difference, existence of time in all times, and 
existence of space in all places.* Vi&§a is the intrinsic nature.* 
It is non-different. It defines its own nature. It is self-deter- 
mining. It is not determined by any other vise§a. If it were 
so determined, it would involve infinite regress.* Vi&§a can 
account for difference in an undifferenced reality.* Brahman is 
devoid of internal difference. Though he appears to be a sub- 
stance (gunin) endowed with qualities (guflia), he has no differ- 
ence within him.® He is supra-logical (acintya) and transcendent 
(alaukika). He caimot be apprehended by reason.* 

An attributeless pure consciousness is tmreal. God is 
attributeless (nirgupa) in the sense that he is devoid of the quali- 
ties of prakifr. He is possessed of attributes (sagupa) in the 
sense that he has transempirical (alaukika) qualities. He has 
infinite good qualities, and as such he is an object of love. A 
being devoid of attributes cannot attract our heart.® 

God is the supreme self. He is a knower, enjoyer, and 
actor. He is of the nature of T’ (aham). He is determinate 
{savise§a). He is directly the efficient cause of the world 
through his agency. He is its material cause through his power 
of prakrti dependent upon him. Prakili is his power. It is 
transformed into the world tmder his guidance. The jivas and 
the world are real. They are powers of God. They are different 
from him.® God is the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the 
world. He is its material cause and efficient cause. These are 
his essential characters (svarupalak^ana). God’s causality is not 
due to any limiting adjuncts. His being a creator, maintainer. 


' PrameyaratnSvaU, i. 16. 

’ Siddhantaratna, p. 19. 
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and destroyer is not his accidental characteristic (tatastha 
laksa^a as Samkara maintains. His powers are not due to maya. 
They are real. He possesses powers of consciousness and un- 
conscious matter. His powers are not different from his essen- 
tial nature.^ He is different from jivas and the world. ^ 

The jiva is a spiritual monad (apu caitanya). It is a knower, 
enjoyer, and active agent. Its activity and enjoyment are real, 
though dependent upon God.® Knowledge is its essence. 
Eternal knowledge is the essence of the jiva. It is obscured by 
avidya in the state of bondage. The self is of the nature of 
knowledge, and yet knowledge is its quality. It is not mere 
knowledge.* It is a knower. It can never be known as an 
object. It manifests itself when it manifests objects. When 
it does not manifest objects, it can be inferred from knowledge, 
which is its property. There is no knowledge devoid of subject 
and object.® The jiva is of the nature of ‘I’ (aham) or ego. 
It is not a bodily ego. It is a spiritual ego. It is not an 
empirical ego. It is a pinre ego.* It is a knower, though its 
essence is knowledge.’^ Though it is atomic, it may pervade the 
whole body by its quality of knowledge, even as a lamp pervades 
a room through its light.® The self is an agent.® Activity is 
its essential attribute. Prakrti is not an agent of activity. 

Activity of the self depends on God.*®^ 

The jivas are eternal. They do not undergo any change 
in their essential nature. Only their knowledge contracts and 
expands.** There are many jivas in reality. They are not 
appearances. They are ontological realities.** They spring from 
the jivasakti of God. They are different from him. They are 
his parts or powers. They depend on him.*® They are similar 
to one another as spiritual monads endued with knowledge. But 
they differ from one another owing to their karmas. Their 
differences of enjoyment are due to their differences of devotion.** 
Their samsara is due to their turning away from God. They 
turn away from him owing to karmas due to maya. They are 
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released from samsara when they turn towards God, and realize 
their essential pmity. When their kannas are dissolved by the 
grace of God, they are released. ‘ 

The jiva is said to be Brahman deluded by avidya. This 
view is wrong. Brahman is omniscient, and cannot be deluded 
by avidya. The jiva is said to be Brahman reflected in the 
adjunct of the internal organ. This view is untenable. 
Brahman is ubiquitous and colourless. So it cannot be reflected 
in any adjunct, even as the ubiquitous and colourless akasa 
cannot be reflected.® Samkara maintains that the jiva is 
a part of Brahman in the sense that it is limited by the 
adjunct of the atomic mind. This view is wrong. Brahman 
is partless and indivisible. It cannot be limited by the 
adjrmcts, and broken into real parts. Further, the jiva is 
tmbom, and it cannot arise from the division of Brahman.® The 
jiva is said to be pure Brahman conditioned by the adjunct of 
the internal organ. This view is wrong. Brahman does not 
exist as an unconditioned reality. It exists as the inner con- 
troller of the jivas. The jiva is said to be the internal organ 
directed by Brahman. This view also is wrong, because it 
would lead to destruction of the jiva when the internal organ 
Is destroyed in release.* 

Baladeva maintains that the jiva is called a part of 
Brahman because it is a jwwer of him, though it is different 
from him.® 

The world is real because it is permeated by the powers of 
God who is real. Reality is common to eternal and non -eternal 
entities. The world is not an eternal and independent reality. 

It is dependent on God. But though it is non-etemal and 
' dependent, it is real.® It is created by God. It is said to be 
unreal because it always imdergoes modifications and changes' 
its characters. It is never perceived to be immutable and 
homogeneous. It is mutable but real.® It is said to be unreal 
because it is transitory, and should be treated with dispassion. 
The Vedas testify to the reality of the world.* 

• Siddhantaratna, p. 284. * p. 332. 
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Sanikara maintains that the world is imagined by avidya 
and sublated by true knowledge (vidya). This view is un- 
tenable, since there is no agent who can imagine it. Brahman 
cannot imagine the world, since it would then cease to be in- 
determinate. It is pure indeterminate consciousness. It cannot 
imagine the world of distinctions. The jiva also caimot imagine 
it, since it is non-existent prior to creation. Nor can avidya 
imagine it, since it is unconscious. Avidya is not real, since 
then it would not be annulled, and involve the reality of 
difference. Nor is it neither real nor imreal, since there is no 
evidence to prove its existence. Therefore the world is not 
imagined by avidya.^ 

Avidya is said to be annulled by the knowledge of identity 
of the Atman with Brahman. This view is not tenable. What 
kind of knowledge annuls avidya? Brahman is pine con- 
sciousness. It is eternal. So avidya is eternally annulled. It 
contradicts experience, and makes perception of the world of 
plurality impossible. Nor can knowledge in the form of a 
mental mode annul avidya, since it would involve dualism if it is 
real. It cannot annul avidya, if it is unreal. The knowledge 
in the nature of a mental mode cannot be said to annul avidya 
and then annul itself, even as fire destroys fuel and itself, since 
it exists for some time and contradicts monism.^ 

Samkara regards the world as a false appearance because it 
is superimposed (adhyasta). But if it is false, then the Vedas 
are invalid. They declare the world to originate from, exist in, 
and be reabsorbed in God. Samkara may argue that the world 
has empirical reality, and that it is not as unreal as a sky-flower. 
There are three degrees of reality. Brahman has ontological 
reahty. The world has empirical reality. Illusory silver has illu- 
sory reality. The world-appearance is false, since it has no ontolo- 
gical reality. This argument is invalid. The Vedas declare the 
reality of the world-appearance which, according to Saihkara, 
is sublated. Therefore they are invalid. Further, there is no 
proof of the different grades of reality. If reality means apparent 
or empirical reality and ontological reaUty, then there can be 
no knowledge of reality common to both.® 
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Samkara may argue that the reality of the world-appearance 
is nothing but the reality of Brahman, and that the world- 
appearance is not false in the sense that it is devoid of essence. 
Baladeva urges that the being of Brahman (brahmasatta) means 
either being abiding in Brahman, or the essential nature of 
Brahman, or non-difference from Brahman, or non-existence in 
the absence of Brahman. In the first alternative, the being of 
Brahman is either ontological or sublated. If it is ontological, 
it contradicts the Vedanta doctrine that there can be no property 
in Brahman, which is not sublated by the knowledge of its 
substratum. Brahman. Further, the world-appearance endued 
with the ontological reality of Brahman would be as real as 
Brahman. If it is endued with the reality of Brahman, it is 
not false. If it is false, it is not endued with the reality of 
Brahman. A non-existent thing endued with reality is never 
perceived. Being cannot be common to reality and felse 
appearance. The second alternative also is not tenable. The 
reality of the world-appearance is not the essential nature 
{svarupa) of Brahman, since Brahman is an uncontradicted 
reality, and therefore the world cannot be false. The third alter- 
native also is not tenable. The material world-appearance can- 
not be non-different from the spiritual reality or Brahman, since 
they are contradictory to each other. The fourth alternative 
also is not tenable. The world and Brahman co-exist. Their 
co-existence is indicated by the text ‘all this is Brahman’ . It does 
not mean that the world is non-existent apart from Brahman.* 
Further, the Advaitin advocates the doctrine of Drstisfstivada 
that the objects are created as soon as they are perceived. This 
doctrine does not differ from the Yogacara doctrine of subjec- 
tive idealism. When the objects are perceived by the mind, 
they are created. They are momentary cognitions of the per- 
cipient mind. The Advaitin may argue that he affirms the reality 
of an eternal undifferenced consciousness as distinguished from 
non-eternal, momentary cognitions of the Yogacara. But Bala- 
deva urges that the existence of an indeterminate consciousness 
cannot be proved by perception, inference, or authority. Further, 
the Advaita doctrine does not differ from Nagarjuna’s Sunya- 
vada. Existence and non-existence are not real. They are Void 
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(sunya). The world is cognition veiled by avidya. It is des- 
troyed by excellence of meditation, and mere cognition persists^ 
which is Void. When effects are destroyed, the cause persists. 
The Stinya is the reality. The indeterminate Brahman does not 
differ from the essenceless Void.. The Advaitin may argue that 
Brahman which is self-luminous and apprehended by immediate 
intuition, and not by any other Being, differs from the Sunya. 
But Baladeva urges that Brahman is self-luminous in the sense 
that it apprehends itself as an object, or that it is the object of 
another’s cognition. It cannot apprehend itself as an object. 
The Advaitin does not admit it. There is no duality of subject 
and object in Brahman. If it be infected with duality, it would 
become determinate. If Brahman is known as an object, it 
would become a false appearance like all objects of knowledge. 
Nor can Brahman be the object of some other agent’s know- 
ledge. In the state of release there is identity-consciousness 
only. The jiva realizes its identity with Brahman. It has no 
separate existence. So it cannot know Brahman by direct in- 
tmtion. Further, the Advaita doctrine involves the Jaina 
doctrine. According to the Jaina doctrine of sevenfold predica- 
tion every reality is somehow possessed of the contradictory 
characters of existence and non-existence. The Advaitin also 
maintains that the world is neitlmr real nor unr eal but indefin- 
able, and that Brahman cannot be indicated by the world ‘all’. 
So the Advaita doctrine that the world-appearance is false is 
invalid. * The world is real. It is non-eternal. It is created by 
God. It is a power of God. It is a modification of the tmcon- 
scious power of God. 


' Ibid, pp. 27M2. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Saivism and saktaism 


Vacaspati mentions four schools of Mahesvaras ; Saiva^ 
Pasupata, Karunika Siddhantin, and Kapalika.^ Madhava 
describes three schools of Saivism, NakuK& Pasupata, Saiva, 
and Pratyabhijna system. “ 

1. The Pasupata Philosophy 

Appyayachk§ita gives a gist of the five categories recognized 
by the NakuE^ Pasupatas. They are effect, cause, yoga, vidhi, 
and mok§a. The effects are of ten kinds. They are the five 
elements of earth, water, fire, air, and ether, and the five quali- 
ties of smell, taste, colour, touch, and sound. The causes are 
of thirteen kinds. They are the five organs of knowledge, the 
five organs of action, and the three internal organs, manas, 
buddhi, and ahariikara. Yoga is the relation of the soul to God 
through the mind. It is of two kinds. It consists in activity 
such as recitation of mantras, meditation, and the like. It con- 
sists in consciousness of God without any activity, Vidhi is 
the observance which achieves virtue. Austerities such as 
besmearing the body with ashes, l3nng on ashes, recitation of 
mantras, and the like are the observances.® Mok§a is absolute 
extinction of pain. It is also attainment of superhuman powers of 
knowledge and activity. They are supernormal vision (dar&na) 
of subtle, remote, and hidden visible and tangible objects, 
supernormal hearing (Havana) of all audible sounds, knowledge 
(manana) of all intelligible objects, complete and undoubted 
knowledge of the scriptures (vijnana), and omniscience (sarva- 
jfiatva) or knowledge of all principles taken individually or 
collectively. These are the supernormal powers of knowledge 
(dfk&kti). There are three kinds of supernormal powers of 
activity, excessive quickness of movements (manojavatva). 


‘BWSmott on SBS., ii. 2. 37. 
*SDS., ch. vi, vii, viii. 
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assumption of innumerable bodies and sense-organs and their 
control and guidance by sheer will without activity (kama- 
rupitva), and sovereignty over objects without the aid of the 
sense-organs (vikaranadharmitva) . ^ 

The Pasupatas recognize the reality of God (pati), the 
individual souls (pasu), and the world. God is the Tord (pati). 
He has supreme power of knowledge and activity. He is the 
independent cause of the world. He creates it by his un- 
restricted and arbitrary will without the aid of karmas of 
the souls. His sovereignty is eternal. The souls’ karmas are 
not useless. They bear fruits, if they are aided by the wiU 
of God. They cannot bear fruits, if they are not favoured by 
the will of God, even as the labours of a peasant do not bear 
frmts without the aid of rain.* God is eternally fulfilled. He 
does not reahze any end through the karmas of the souls. It 
is urged that if God is the independent cause of the world, all 
effects would be produced simultaneously. But this argument is 
invalid. God has inconceivable unrestricted power of creating 
effects by mere will. So he may create effects gradually. His 
will is absolute. He is the First Cause or the cause of causes.® 
God is independent. The souls are dependent. They are 
produced by him. They are eternal products.* They are called 
pasu because they are fettered by bonds (pa&). They are 
either tainted (sanjana), or untainted (niranjana). The former 
are embodied. The latter are disembodied.® 

The impurity (mala) defiling the souls is fivefold : false 
knowledge, demerit, attachment, causahty, and lapse. It is the 
root of sin. It binds the souls to samsara. Purity is complete 
extinction of the fivefold impurity. There are five means of 
removing impurity ; observance, recitation of mantras, medita- 
tion on God, constant recollection of him, and achievement of 
fruits. Knowledge, austerities, constancy, stability, and purity 
are the fivefold fruits.* 

Mok§a is not mere absolute negation of pain. It is also 
achievement of divine sovereignty. It is proximity (samipya) 
of God, whic h puts an end to rebirth.® The souls tainted by 
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impurities are incapable of vision of God. They can attain 
release by means of true knowledge of the principles derived 
from the Pasupata Sastras only.^ The Pasupatas are said to 
be the Gujerat school of Saivism.* 

S. The SaivcL Siddhanta 

The South Indian school of Saivism is called the Saiva 
Siddhanta. Madhava’s accoimt of the Saiva Darsana is that of 
Ae South Indian school. It is based upon twenty eight Saiva 
Agamas. Madhava quotes from the Mrgendra Agama, the 
jnanapada of the Kdmikd, the first of the South Indian Agamas, 
the Pauskara, Kirana, Karwna, and the other Agamas. 

There are three principles of reality : God (pati), the soul 
(pasu), and bond (pa&).® God creates the world with the 
aid of karmas of souls.* Siva is the Tord (pati). He is in- 
dependent while the souls are dependent. He is conscious 
while bonds are unconscious. So God is different from the souls 
and their bonds. The souls and God are conscious. God is 
the supreme reality. The souls are dependent on him. Bonds 
abide in them.* 

God is omniscient, omnipotent, uncaused, pure, and form- 
less. He assumes many forms to favour his devotees. Formless 
God cannot be meditated on and worshipped. But forms of 
God can be easily worshipped.® His acts are fivefold : creation, 
maintenance, and destruction of the world, concealment or 
embodiment, and liberation of the individual souls. He bestows 
grace on his devotees in the pure path. He breaks the bonds, 
which fetter their souls. He is benign and endowed with auspi- 
cious qualities.' Siva is the efficient cause of the world. Sakti, 
his conscious energy, is its instrumental cause. Maya is its 
material cause. Sakti is conscious energy. It constitutes the 
body of God. It is not independent of him. Maya is the un- 
conscious primal matter. It is omnipresent, indestructible, and 
possessed of manifold powers. The individual souls are eternal. 

* SDS., vi. 16. 
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They are tainted by impurities, and become embodied. When 
they are piu-ged of impurities, they attain absoluteness (avata). 
The world and the souls are real. They are inseparably related 
to God. They are his body. He is their soul.* 

The causal-teleological argument for the existence of God 
is given. The world is non-eternal and composed of parts with 
a particular arrangement. It is an effect. So it must be pro- 
duced by an intelligent agent endowed with knowledge of its 
constituents and their arrangement. It cannot be a finite being. 
So it must be God.* It may be objected that the world may 
not be produced by a cause just as a body is not found to be 
produced by a cause. This argument is wrong. A body is 
composed of parts with a particular arrangement and non- 
etemal like a jar. So it is an effect, and must have an inteUi- 
gent cause. The world has a particular arrangement of parts. 
It is non-etemal. So it must have an intelligent cause. It 
cannot be a finite being because it has no knowledge of its 
constituents, and cannot arrange them in this particular manner. 
So it must be God.® 

God is not the independent cause of the world as the 
Pasupatas maintain. He creates the world with the aid of 
karmas of the soxils. It does not compromise his independence, 
since independence of an agent is not compromised by the 
use of instruments. If the agent is not directed by any other 
agent, he is independent. The use of instnunents does not 
make him dependent. The king makes gifts through bis 
treasurer, but it does not impair his independence. God is the 
supreme Lord. He does not depend upon any other Being. 
He is absolutely independent. His dependence upon karmas 
of souls does not impair his independence. He creates the 
world with the aid of karmas which are his instruments.* God 
is omniscient and omnipotent. He knows the constituents of 
the world. He knows the karmas of the souls and their fruits. 
He arranges the constituents of the world into objects of their 
experiences in conformity with their merits and demerits. A 
finite being is incapable of this task with his finite knowledge 
and power.® 
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It may be objected that God cannot create the world because 
Tie is disembodied. A potter with a body can produce a pot. 
If God creates the world with a body, he is not omniscient, 
omnipotent, and free from afflictions like human beings. This 
.argument is invalid. Even a disembodied soul can produce 
vibration in the body ensouled by it. So even disembodied God 
can create the world. He is devoid of a natural body because 
he is free from the web of taint and karmas. But he has a 
spiritual body created by his will. It is made of Sakti.^ Sakti 
is the conscious- energy of Siva. It is the instrumental cause of 
the world. Maya is its material cause. God is its efficient cause. 

The individual soul is called pasu. It is a knower, enjoyer, 
and active agent. It is non-atomic. It is pervasive and eternal. 
It is not identical with the body as the Carvakas maintain, 
since it cannot account for recollection of objects perceived in 
the past. It is not an object of mental perception as the 
Naiyayika maintains, since it would lead to infinite regress. 
If the soul is manifested by knowledge, that knowledge would 
be manifested by some other knowledge, and so on to infinity. 
The soxil is not co-extensive with the body as the Jaina main- 
tains, since it is not limited by space. It is not a stream of 
momentary cognitions as the Buddhist maintains, since it is 
not limited by time. It is unlimited by space and time. It is 
not inactive as the Samkhya maintains, since it attains infinite 
power of activity when it is purged of all impurities. It is not 
•one, as the Advaita Vedanta maintains, since one soul cannot 
account for variety of enjojments and sufferings undergone by 
different souls. There is a plurality of souls.* They are not 
created by God. They are eternal. 

The soul is of the nature of knowledge and activity. It 
attains absoluteness when its bonds (pa&) of impurities are 
Tjroken.® It acquires infinite - knowledge and creative power, 
w'hich were obscured during bondage. 

Bonds (pasa) are of four kinds : (1) Mala or impurity due 
to the false notion of finitude (anavamala) ; (2) karma which 
unites the soul with a body ; (3) maya, the cosmic power 
which is the material cause of the world ; (4) rodhasakti, the 


’ Saktam vapnh prabhoh. Mfgcndra Agama; SDS., vii. 8. 
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power which conceals the real nature of the soul. Maya unfolds 
the world in creation. It withdraws it in dissolution. The 
world is merged in maya as a potentiality. It is manifested in 
creation.^ 

There are three kinds of souls : vijnanakala, pralayakala, 
and sakala. The first are tainted by anavamala only ; they 
are free from karma, maya, and rodhasakti. The second are 
tainted by anavamala, and karma. The third are tainted by 
anavamala, karma, and maya.^ 

The souls are real. The world is real. God delivers the 
souls from their bonds. The world has a moral purpose. It 
is the field of objects, which afford enjoyments and miseries to 
the souls. God is its First Cause. He is the Moral Governor. 
He gives fruits of karmas to the souls. The Saiva Siddhanta 
is realistic and tbeistic. 

The Saiva Siddhmta recognizes thirty six principles. There 
are five pure principles : (1) Siva-tattva ; (2) Sakti ; (3) Sada- 
ava ; (4) Isvara ; and (5) Suddhavidya. Sivatattva is an evolute 
of mahamaya or pure maya, as distinguished from impure 
maya. Maya is not an essential power of the Tord. He 
assumes this power (parigraha&kti) . Sivatattva is one, omni- 
present, and eternal. Knowledge and action constitute its essen- 
tial nature. It is the cause of the other pmre principles. Neither 
Siva nor Sakti is their cause, since neither undergoes any modi- 
fication. So Sivatattva is not identical with Siva. Sakti is an 
evolute of Sivatattva. It is conscious energy. Sadasiva is an 
evolute of Sakti ; it is the principle of being (Sadakhya), in 
which the powers of knowledge and action are held in equipoise. 
Isvaratattva is an evolute of Sadasiva, in which the power of 
knowledge is subordinated to the power of action. Suddhavidya 
is an evolute of Isvaratattva, in which the power of action is 
subordinated to the power of knowledge. The pure principles 
are timeless. Some maintain that there is pme time in the 
realm of the pure principles. 

Impure maya evolves into the five sheaths (panca-kancuka) : 
time (kala), destiny (niyati), limited creative power (kala), 
limited knowledge (vidya), and interest (raga) in particular 


'SDS., vii. 21 22. 

Tattvaprakah; SDS., vii. 13 - 15 . 
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things. Time is manifold, non-intelligent, caused, and non- 
etemal. Time helps production. Destiny regulates the enjoy- 
ment of appropriate fruits of actions. It is non-intelligent and 
guided by the conscious energy of God (Siva&kti) . Kala partly 
removes the darkness that envelopes the soul. It evolves into 
mula-prakiti, on the one hand, and into vidya and raga, on 
the other. Knowledge (jnana) is non-inteUigent. It is mani- 
fested by vidya. Attachment (avairagya) also is non-intelligent. 
It is manifested by raga. They are actuated by Sivasakti, which 
is conscious energy. The purusatattva or individual soxrl has 
experience of mula-prakrti - as enveloped in the five sheaths. 
Impure (asuddha) maya, kala, niyati, kala, vidya, raga, and 
puru§a are the seven intermediate mixed principles. 

Then the twenty four impure principles of the Saihkhya are 
recognized. Prakrti is the cause of the gunas, sattva, rajas, 
and tamas. It is not mere equipoise of them. It evolves into 
Buddhi or cosmic intellect. Aharhkara, the principle of indi- 
viduation, is evolved from it. The five tanmatras are evolved 
from tamasa Ahamkara in which tamas predominates. The five 
gross elements of ether, air, fire, water, and earth are evolved 
from the tanmatras. Manas and the five organs of knowledge 
are evolved from sattvika Ahamkara, in which sattva predomi- 
nates. The five organs of action are evolved from rajasa 
Aharhkara, in which rajas predominates. Manas is the sensory- 
motor organ. Some recognize citta also as an internal organ. 
Thus Saivism recognizes thirty six principles.^ The Southern 
Saivism is realistic. 

3. The Pratyabhijrid Philosophy 

Both Nakuli& Pasupata school and the South Indian school 
are realistic and theistic. But Kasmir Saivism is monistic and 
idealistic. It is called the Pratyabhijna system. 

Vasngupta (800 .-V-D.) discovered Sivasiitra. He wrote Spandakarika. 
Kallata (900 A.D.) wrote a commentary on it. Somananda’s (900 A.D.) 
Sivadrsti, Utpala’s (lOOO .A.D.) Spandapradlpika, a commentary on 
spandakarika. Abhinava Gnpta’s (1100 A.D.) ISvarapatyabhijnasutravrtti, 
Tantrasara, and Tantraloka, and K§emaraja’s SivasiitravimarHrii are 
important works on the Pratyabhijna system. 

> Article on “The Philosophy of Saivism” in The Cultural Heritage 
of India, Vol. II, pp. 36-41 ; SDS., vii. 16-17. 
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Parama Siva is the only ontological reality. He is pure 
consciousness. He is the Atman. ^ He is universal conscious- 
ness. He is objectless self-luminous consciousness. He is omni- 
present, omniscient, omnipotent, independent, infinite, eternal, 
formless, and possessed of infinite attributes. Independence is 
his unique attribute. He is pure undifferenced consciousness, 
unlimited by space, time, and forms. He is pure consciofis- 
ness unlimited by adjimcts (upadhi). He is the supreme Self 
(paramatman).^ He is the Pord of the wheel of powers. He 
is the goal. He is the Highest Good. He is nameless and homo- 
geneous. But he assumes various forms by volitions. He is 
non-different. There is no distinction of the worshipper, the 
worshipped, and worship in him. He is devoid of subject 
and object. He is self-liuninous (svabhasa). There is no dis- 
tinction of pleasure and pain in him.® 

God is the non-dual Self (advaya Atman) possessed of con- 
sciousness, bliss, and activity. Knowledge, activity, and in- 
dependence are his essence. His knowledge is not veiled by 
avidya.^ He is the self-proved Atman. He cannot be proved 
by any pramapa, which depends upon him. He is self- 
luminous. He always manifests himself. He is known by 
one’s own intuition.® 

God is the foundational knowledge, which is the only 
reality. But it appears in the triple forms of the knower, the 
known, and knowledge.® The Experiencer (pramatr) alone 
is real. The experienced objects are tmreal. The world divided 
into subjects and objects is an appearance like a reflection in a 
mirror. External objects are unreal. They do not exist in 
themselves. They exist for knowledge. But knowledge exists 
for itself. External objects owe their existence to the know- 
ledge that apprehends them. They derive their being from the 
knowing Self, on which they depend. They have no indepen- 
dent existence.^ Internal cognitions are manifested as external 

' Caitanyam atma. Sivasutra, i. 1. 

’ SivasritravimarHni, i. 1 ; Spandapradtpika, V.S.S., 1898, p. 3. 

' Spandapradtpika, pp. 3-5. 

* Sivasutravimariint, i. 1; Vartika, i. 1. 

“ E§a eva svannbhavatkapramanah. Spandapradtpika p 3 Siva- 
sutraviniarSini, i. 1. Cp. Samkara. 

jfieyam jfianam iti jfianasyaiva tridha sthitih. Spanda- 
praoipikd, p. 39, 

Jfiaaadvaitam svato’sti, na jfieyasya satta kvacit. Ibid, p. 39. 
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objects. Cognitions and their objects are of the same nature. 
They are known together. So they are of the nature of con- 
sciousness. The world is of the nature of knowledge.^ All is 
pure consciousness, which is self-luminous and subject-object- 
less.“ An object cannot exist apart from a cognition. A cogni- 
tion cannot exist apart from the Atman. So the Atman alone, 
which is of the nature of pure consciousness, exists. A cog- 
nized object does not differ from cognition. Cognition does not 
differ from the Atman. So the Atman alone is real. The 
difference of objects from the Self that knows them is not real.® 
This is an emphatic statement of Absolutism. The Pratya- 
bhijna system is idealistic monism (advaitavada) . 

Parama Siva is the only reality. He is the embodiment of 
self-luminous consciousness and supreme bliss . He is trans- 
cendent (visvottirna) . He is immanent in the world (visvat- 
maka). It is non-different from him. There are no subjects 
or objects different from him. He is undifferenced. Yet he is 
manifested in the infinite variety of the tmiverse.* The indi- 
vidual souls and the world are of the nature of consciousness. 
They are, in reality, Parama Siva.® The world is expansion of 
his power.® His power (sakti) is of the nature of consciousness. 
It is his conscious energy. Its expansion consists in the mani- 
festation (abhasa) of his creative power in the world.'' It 
endures for some time as an external manifestation, depending 
on his knowledge. Its dissolution consists in its restiug in the 
Atman of pure consciousness. Creation, maintenance, and 
dissolution are evolution, continuance, and involution of the 
creative power of the Lord.® Creation is its unfoldment or 
expansion (unme§a). Dissolution is its enfoldment or contrac- 
tion (nime§a). The world is inseparable from him. It is non- 
different from him.® 


‘ Tattadrupataya jnanam bahirantah prakasate. Jnanad rte, nartha- 
satta jnanarupam tato jagat. Sivasutravimariini, iii. 30. 

’ ^rvam suddham niralambam jnanam svapratyayatmakam. Ibid, 
iii. 31. 

’ Jnanam na bhavato bhinnam jneyam jnanat prthan na hi. Ato 
na tvitarat kincit tasmad bhedo na vastavah. Ibid, iii. 2. 

* Pratyabhijiiahrdaya, p. 8. 

‘ SivasutravimaTHnl, i. 1. 

* Svasaktipracayo ’sya viSvam. , Sivasutra, iii. 30. 

' Sivasutravimarlini, iii. 10, 30. 

* Ibid, iii. 31. 

’ Spandakarika, 1 ; Spandapradipika, p. 9. 
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Uma is the will or power of Siva. She is the supreme and 
independent power of God. She delights in the sport of creation 
and destruction of the world.^ The supreme power (para &kti) 
is subtle, pervasive, spotless, divine, and of the nature of infinite 
bliss. It is the fountain of all powers. It is omniscient. It is 
the conscious will of God. It is the seed of the xnuverse.* 
Parama Siva manifests the world in himself by the sport of his 
own vibration.® It is the power of God. He is endowed with 
the power. The power is non-different from the possessor of 
power.'* Siva is not devoid of Sakti. Sakti is not independent 
of Siva. There is no difference between them. Sakti is the 
infinite conscious energy of Siva, which is non-different from 
him.® 

God is called spanda. It is vibration excited by the 
power of the Atman and enlightened by its wUl.® It is the 
indeterminate condition of the motionless Absolute or Atman 
and its readiness to function ever3rwhere. It is the manifesta- 
tion of the intuitive consciousness of the Lord, who is of the 
nature of infinite and eternal consciousness common to all 
objects.^ 

The world is the expression of the divine will or thought. 
Thought is always expressed in speech (vak) before it is ex- 
pressed in an external object. Speech is of the nature of 
thought. Togos intervenes between God and the world. 
Thought is expressed in Togos. Togos is expressed in the 
world. It is like a ray of light of the Atman or all-manifesting 
pure consciousness.® It is pure consciousness that is expressed 
in speech through the principle of life. Speech is founded in 
consciousness. There is no consciousness without speech. All 
cognitions are interpenetrated with words. The world is the 
expression of the thought of God. It is interfienetrated by 


* Sivasutra, i. 13 ; Stvasutravimariini, i. 13. 

' Ibid, iii. 15, 27, 43 , 44. 

* Ibid, iii. 9. 

*Sa ca tadabhinnaiva. Spandapradipikd , p. 11. 

“ Paras^tirupa citireva bhagavata sivabhinna. Pratyabhijndhrdaya, 
P; ^ivah saktirahito na saktir vyatirekipi. Sivadrsli iii. 2. 3. 

Kashmir Shaivism, p. 43. 

* Cidicchasaktisambnddhah spanda atmabaleritah. SpandapradipikS, 
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his thought and speech.^ The Atman manifests all objects by 
sheer will without any material. They are manifested by the 
Lord. They exist in him ; they cannot exist apart from him. 
They are external manifestations of his thoughts or volitions.^ 
They are limited by space, time, activity, and forms. They are 
mere external manifestations of the infinite and eternal Atman. ’ 

The world of conscious and unconscious creatmes is a 
manifestation (abhasa) of God.^ The finite objects are not un- 
real appearances (vivarta) . They are not absolutely non- 
existent. They are aspects (abhasa) of God.® The world is 
known by the Atman. So it acquires the nature of conscious- 
ness. The pure consciousness is one and indivisible. There are 
no objects external to the knower. They acquire the nature 
of the Atman, when they are known. Subjects and objects are 
one reality. Consciousness is the real nature of the world.® 
Consciousness is the foundation of the world. When it is 
known by the Experiencer, it becomes existent. An un- 
conscious entity cannot produce the world, which contains con- 
scious creatures.^ 

The jiva is, in reaUty, identical with the Atman. It is the 
Self or Atman of the universe. It is the creator of all objects. 
Siva, the Experiencer, manifests himself as objects of experi- 
ence. The jiva becomes Siva, when it recognizes its identity 
with him. It is nothing but the Atman, the Self of the universe. 
It is the universal Experiencer.® But it becomes an object of 
experience (meya) imder the influence of avidya, and does not 
apprehend its essential nature. Avidya is false (anrta). It is 
not real. It neither destroys a real object nor does it modify it. 
It cannot change the natrue of the Atman. It is bound neither 
by its own nature nor by any external condition. Its bodage is 
neither intrinsic nor extrinsic. It is bound by avidya. It is 
liberated by extinction of avidya.* Samsara is due to ignorance 

* Ibid. pp. 36-37. 

’ Ibid. p. 38. 

" Ibid, p. 25. 

* Abhasarnpa eva jaKjacetanapadarthah. PratyabhijMiHmariini, 
iii. 1. 1. 

* Kashmir Shaivism, p. 55. 

• Vedakam vedyam ekam tattvam. Caitanyam viSvasya svabhavah. 
Sivasutravimariini,' i. 1. 

’ Spandapradipikd, p. 35. 

• Spandak&rika, SpandapradipikS, 28-29. 

• Baddho ’vidyaya jivo mnktis tasya hi tatk§aye. Ibid, p. 5. 
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(ajfiana). There is no bondage in reality. There being no 
bondage, there is no liberation. Both bondage and hberation 
are due to imagination (vikalpa). When the jiva realizes its 
essential purity and identity with God, it is liberated. Until 
it recognizes its identity with him, it is in, bondage. Its power 
is contracted by avidya, which is a beginningless impurity due 
to non-discrimination. It produces a desire for enjoyment. 
When the jiva is freed from the taint of avidya and recognizes 
its innate divinity, it realizes its intrinsic omniscience, omni- 
potence, and independence.* 

The finite souls are not ontologically real. They are, in 
their essential nature, pure consciousness. They have no 
differences in their essential nature. The pure consciousness 
is devoid of difference. It is not limited by time, space, and 
forms. The objects, body, sense-organs, manas, buddhi, and 
ahamk^a are tmreal, when they are not manifested by con- 
sciousness. When they are manifested by it, they become 
identical with pture consciousness. The souls are tainted by 
avidya, and become finite and embodied.^ When they are 
purged of all taints, they become the Self of pure consciousness,® 
There is no plurahty of souls. The Pratyabhijna system is 
advaitavada. It differs from the realistic Southern Saiva 
Siddhanta. 


4. Srlkantha’s Saiva Vedanta 

Srikantha wrote a commentary on the Brahmasutra from 
the Saiva standpoint. He was probably a contemporary of 
Ramanuja.* His philosophy partly resembles qualified monism 
(visistadvaitavada) of Ramanuja. 

Brahman is not attributeless. He is possessed of auspicious 
qualities. But he is devoid of inauspicious qualities.® He is the 
cause of creation, preservation, and destruction of the world, 
concealment or embodiment of the souls, and bestowal of grace 
on them.* He is the supreme reality. He is unexcelled and 


• SivasutravtmarHni, iii 13 

i. 1 . '■ 

• Ibid, iii. 34. 

• ^uya^ayana Sastri : The SivSdvaita of Srikanfha, p. 27. 

• sm!’. i.'i.'a. ' 
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unequalled.^ He is omniscient, omnipotent, independent, con- 
tented, and endowed with eternal wisdom, and infinite energy. 
He is the First Cause. He is uncreated.^ He creates all names 
and forms.® He is the material cause and the efficient cause 
of the world.* He creates himself. He transforms himself.® 
He is the author of Sruti.* He is the Inner Ruler of the 
universe.^ He is the dispenser of fruits of actions.® He is 
immanent in the world, which is transformation of his supreme 
energy (para &kti). He transcends it as its Iimer Ruler. He 
creates the world in sport without any motive. He creates it 
for the good of the souls.® 

Siva and Sakti together are Brahman. The supreme Lord 
is qualified by Sakti. It caimot exist apart from Brahman. As 
heat is inseparable from fire, so Sakti is inseparable from 
Brahman.*® The Lord’s Cit-Sakti is manifested in the intelhgent 
and unintelligent world. It constitutes his body. The world 
is a transformation of Maya. The Lord possesses the power 
of Maya and controls it.** Sakti is different from and identical 
with Siva, the energiser. 

Causation is transformation (paripama). Brahman as quah- 
fied by Maya is transformed into the world, and is its material 
cause. Unqualified by Maya he is not subject to transforma- 
tion. Transformation is a change of form. It is not a change 
of substance. It is development from the potential to the 
actual state.*® Brahman as qualified .by subtle intelhgent and 
unintelhgent beings is the cause. Brahman as qualified by gross 
intelhgent and imintelligent beings is the effect. The relation 
of Brahman to the world is similar to that of the soul to the 
body.*® The vrorld is non-different from Brahman, even as a 
pot is non-different from clay.** Yet it is not absolutely identical 
with him. It is unintelligent while Brahman is intelhgent. So 
it is different from him. Brahman is identity-in-difference.*® The 
world is not an unreal appearance (vivarta). It is a transforma- 


‘ SBS., iii. 2. 30-34. 

» SBS., ii. 3. 17. 

‘ SBS., i. 4. 210-Zl. 

’ SBS., i. 1. 2. 

» SBS., ii. 1. 32-35. 

“ SBS., i. 2. 20. 

*• Ibid, p. 49. Cp. Ramanuja. 
Sivadvaita of Snkanfa, p. 180. 


’ SBS., ii. 3. 9. 

‘ SBS., iv. 2. 16. 

‘ SBS., i. 1. 3. 

• SBS., iii. 3. 38-40. 

■"SES., i. 1. 5. 

'^Sivadvaita of Srikantha, p, 179 
•* SBS., ii. 1.' 15-20. ” 
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tion (parinama) of Cit-Sakti, which is non-dififerent from Brah- 
man qualified by Cit-Sakti.* 

The jiva is a knower. Knowledge is its attribute. Its 
knowledge is finite due to the triple impurity. It becomes 
infinite, when the impurity is washed away.* It is a free agent 
of actions. But its freedom is limited. It depends on the will 
of the Lord. He permits it to act freely.® The jiva is finite, 
dependent, and controlled by God.* It is essentially pure. It 
is not identical with Brahman. It can attain equality with him. 
Equality implies distinctness. It does not imply identity.® The 
jiva is distinct from Brahman. But it can attain equality with 
him at the final stage.' The jiva is eternal. It is not created 
by Brahman.* It is a part of Brahman. It is one of his forms.® 
It is neither non-different nor different from Brahman.® God 
conceals the true natufe of the jiva and entangles it in bondage. 
He removes the veil and grants it release. Bondage and release 
depend upon his wnll. Knowledge and action lead to release. 
There is identity-in-difference between the soul and God. 


5. Saktaism 

Saktaism advocates a position intermediate between abso- 
lute monism and qualified monism. Siva is the static Absolute. 
Sakti is the conscious energy of Siva. He creates the w^orld 
through Sakti. Siva is one Atman. He appears to be many 
jivas through the bodies. They are Brahman or A tman The 
world is constructed by the Maya of Siva. The jiva can attain 
embodied release through knowledge of its identity with 
Brahman. Siva and Sakti are Brahman. They are inseparable 
from each other. They are non-different from each other. Siva 
is static. Sakti is dynamic. Siva is the Absolute. Sakti stands 
for God. 

Siva is the one supreme Being. He is Being, Consciousness, 
and Bliss. He is indeterminate (nirvikalpa), undifferenced 
(nirvisesa), pure consciousness (cinmatra). He is perfect and 
self-luminous. He is non-dual truth. He is immutable, imma- 


* nid. pp. 281-82. 

’ SBS., n. 3. 40-41. 

* SBS., i, 3. 21. 

’ •3- 

SBS.. 11. 3. 49-52. 


• SBS., ii. 3. 19. 

‘ SBS., i. 2. n. 

• SBS., i. 4, 20-21. 

• SBS., ii. 3. 42-44. 
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•culate, immobile, and inactive. He is omnipresent, omniscient, 
infinite, eternal, formless, and transcendent. He is supra- 
rational, incomprehensible, indefinable, and inexpressible. He 
transcends the gunas, sattva, rajas, and tamas. He is imma- 
nent in the world. He is its ungrounded ground. He is the 
universal consciousness (brahma-caitanya). He is the witness 
of the universe. He is the Atman of all beings. He pervades 
the imi verse. All things are inseparable from him.^ 

One pure consciousness appears to be knowledge, knower 
and known through maya. They are unreal appearances. The 
Atman alone ia the reality. It appears to be subject and object.^ 
The Atman is Brahman. He is the ground of the false world- 
appearance.® Brahman alone is real. The world is an imagi- 
nary construction of maya.® 

Being, consciousness, and bhss are the essential characters 
{svarupa-lak§ana) of Brahman. He is the creator, preserver, 
nnd destroyer of the world. These are his inessential charac- 
ters {tatastha-lak§a:pa) .* He is the cause of the world. He is 
manifested in it (visvarupa). He is the ground of the world.® 
It is constructed by his maya. He appears to enter into it, 
though he does not do so. The Atman, the witness of all, 
always shines by itself.® 

Sakti is the supreme energy (para prakrti) of Siva, the 
•supreme Self. It is conscious and omniscient. It is the fountain 
of all powers. It is the source of all knowledge. It is subtle 
and gross. It is manifest and tmmanifest. It is formless and 
multiform.^ Sakti creates, preserves, and destroys the world 
at the mere will of Brahman. Siva creates, preserves, and 
destroys it through his Sakti. He is the unmoved mover or 
onergiser of Sakti. He is the First Cause.® 

The Atman is homogeneous, pure consciousness. It is 
Brahman or Siva. It is unborn and immortal. It is one. But 
it appears to be many in different bodies through Maya, even 


^ Mahanirvanatantra, ii. 34-40; iii. 36, 50, 59, 60, 62, 63, 74; x. 210; 
xiv. 115, 129. ' . . 

’Jnanam jneyam tatha jfiata tritayaih bhati raayaya. Vicaryamane 
tritaye atmaivaiko’ vaSi§yate. Ibid, xiv. 137. 

> -Asat trilokisadbhanam svarupam brahmanah smrtatn. Ibid, iii. 7. 

* Ibid, iii. 5, 6, 8, 60. ‘ Ibid, iii. 60, 63. 

* Ibid, xiv. 127, 128. ’ Ibid. iv. 10-15. * 

* Ibid, iv. 25-27; v. 1, X, 27. 
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as one space appears to be many spaces when it is enclosed iir 
jars, or as the sun appears to be many, when it is reflected in. 
water in earthen vessels. There is ultimately no plurality of 
souls. ^ The Atman is calm and inactive. The buddhi infected 
with ignorance becomes restless and active. Its activity is 
attributed to the Self.* The jiva is the Atman embodied in the 
organism. It is never free. It is directed by the Atman 
dwelling in it as its inner ruler.* It can become Siva through 
yoga.^ 

Brahman pervades the world. All things are inseparable 
from him. He exists in them. They exist in him.* The world 
depends upon him. It subsists in him. All things are real 
with the reality of Brahman. The entire universe is inter- 
penetrated with him.* He assumes its form. He is,^ubtle and 
gross. He is manifested in the world.’' He creates it through 
his energy (maya). Maya is prakfti. It is imbedded in Sakti,. 
which is his supreme conscious energy. Though Sakti is form- 
less, it assumes diverse forms through Maya.* Mahat is evolved 
from prakpti. Ahamkara is evolved from mahat. Manas, the 
ten sense-organs, and the five elements are evolved from aham- 
kara.* Saktaism combines absolute monism with the Sanikhya 
theory of evolution. 



> Ibid, xiv. 129, 131, 133. 

* Ibid, adv. 122. 

* Ibid, 210, 212, 

’ Ibid, V. 195. 

* Ibid, V. 95-97; xi. 5-8. 


Ibid, xiv. 132. 

Ibid, a. 43. 

Ibid, ii. 38, 39, 46. 

Ibid, xiv. 127; iv. 34; v. 19. 
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285n, 323n, 334n, 336n, 346n, 389n 
Anandamaya kosa, 434 
Anandatirtha, 689 
Anantacatustaya, 246 
Anantavirya, 179 
Anekabhavika, 172 
Anekantavada, 197-99, 413; criticism 
of, 274 

Ahguttaranikaya, 279, 284n, 290n, 
298n, 300n, 310n-313n, 321n, 329n, 
331n, 343n 
Anima, 167 

Aniruddha, 2, 40_, 62, 66, 74, 90, 91 
Anirvacanty akhyati, 72, 560-61 
Anityavada, 284-88 
Aniyatavipdka, 172 
Anselm, 123n 

Antarydmin, 506, 642, 659, 661, 693 
Anubhd^ya, 708, 710n-712n, 714n 
Anubhava, SS2, 553, 555, 598, 628 
Anuprekfa, 244, 257 
Anyathdkhydti, 134, 135; criticism 
of, 564 

A nyonyab hava, 117 
Aparigraha, 252, 256 
Appyayadikjita, 731 
Aprthaksiddhi, 707 
Aptamlmamsd, 179, 209n, 21 In, 217n 
Aptamima-msSvrtti, 200n, 208n, 209n, 
210n, 21 In, 213n, 265n, 275n , 
Arambhavada, 3 
Aryadeva, 288n, 393 
Arya satya, 281 
Asamskrta dharma, 287 
Aiana, 155, 443 
Asanga, 376, 383, 384, 387 
Asatkaryavdda, 3, 333 
Asatkhyati, 71, 561 
Asava, 323 
ASmarathya, 522 
Asmita. 18, 19, 142, 143 
Asrax'd. 240-42 

Aftasahasri, 217, 264n, 266n 
AifasahasrikaprajnSparamitS, 348 
Asteya, 2SZ, 255-56 
Asnri, 2 

A§vagho§a, 35066 ; Alayavijnana 
362-64; BhutatathatS , 36061; 

DharmadhStu, 360 ; enlighten- 
ment, 362-64; nescience, 361-62; 
non-enlightenment, 362-64; phe- 
nomena, 364 ; sathsSra, 36061 ; 
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Sunyata, 359-61 ; Tathatd, 359, 
365, 366; Tathdgatagarbha, 362. 
Atheism, 88-92, 266-73, 304-09 
Aticara, 255-56 

Atmdkhydti, 561 ; criticism of, 561- 
62 

Atom, 19, 20, 21 

Atreva, B. I/., his The Philosophy 
of the YogavaSistha, 456n-460n 
AUadanddasutta, 2^n, 283n 
Attention, 317 
AttkaSSUni, 280, 29n, 319a 
Attribute, 104-06, 213-16, 396 
Atyantdbhdva, 117 
Andnlomi, 6^ 

Anrabindo, Sri, 615; his Essays on 
the Gita, 612, 615n 
Avadanakalpalata, 325ii 
Avadhi, 189, 196, 250 
Avagraha, 188 
AvaranaSakti, 510, 511, 530 
Avatara, ezt, 644 
Avdya, 188 

Aversion, 37, 54, 79, 97, 142 
Avidya, 77, 118, 140^2, 28991, 295, 
334, 447, 453, 462, 506, 516, 524- 
31, 552, 572, 573, 577, 589, 636, 
642, 648, 649, 653, 665, 670, 699, 
700, 705, 724, 726, 727; rniila. 
530; tula, 530; A5vagho§a, 361- 
62 ;Samkara 524-31 ; Baladeva’s 
criticism of, 728; Ramanuja’s 
criticism of, 680-87 ; Vallabha’s 
criticism of, 712-14 
Avidydkdmakarma, 572, 594, 653 
Avijjasava, 323 
Avikrtaparinama, 704, 711 
Aviveka, 52 
Avyakta, 528, 616, 617 


Bajracchedika, 348 
Bandha, 242-43 

Barna, B. M., his Pre-Buddhistic 
Indian Philosophy, 339n, 34Qn, 
341n 

Bergson, 286 
Bhadrabahu, 195 
Bhagavadaradhanakrama, 652 
Bhagavadgita, In, 612-36, 614, 616, 
618, 621-25, 627-28, 630, 633, 636, 
613n-636n 

Bhagavadgita Philosophy, 612-36 ; 
Aksara Purufa, 615; Avatara, 
621 ; Brahman, 612-13; gutta, 617- 
18; ISvara, 612-16; jTua, "619-20 ; 
Kjora Puru^a, 615-16; ksetra, 
618-19; k^etrajna, 618-19; vioksa 
634-36; prakrti, 616-18; apard. 


Bhagavadgita Philosophy — (Contd.) 
617; para, Q\1 , Satharyavada, 
616; yoga, 622; bhaktiyoga, 630- 
33; jndnayoga, 62'/-30; karma- 
yoga, B2-ZJ 

Bhdgavata, 636-48, 637, 644, 646, 
637n-648n, 722n, 723 
Bhdgavata Philosophy, 636-48; At- 
man, 641-42 ; Brahman, 637-41 ; 
cosmology, 647-48; ethics, 645- 
47; God, 637-45; jiva, 642-44; 
religion, 645-47 ; Vyuha, 644-45. 
Bhdgavatatdtparya, 636 
Bhdgavatatdtparyanirtfaya, 689 
Bhagavatsandarbha, 72^-724n 
Bhaktiyoga, 630-33, 645-46 
Bhamani, 506. 

Bhdmati, 469n, 486n, 493iJ, 494n, 
504n, 522n, 530n, 557n, 731n 
Bhandarkar, R. G., 702 
Bharuci, 652 

Bhaskara, 652-54, 655, 702 
Bhatta BSlakrjna, 708 
Bhattacharya, H. D., 143a - 
Bhattacharya, K. C., his Studies in 
the Vedanta, 524n, 559n, 564n, 
565n, 567n, 569n-571n 
Bhdva, 88 

Bhavabandha, 242-43 

Bhdvand, 253-54 

Bhavahga, 292, 313 

Bhavahgagati, 292 

Bhdvdsava, 323 

Bhdvdsrava, 240-42 

Bhdvendriya, 187 

Bheda, 498-99, reality of, 695-96 

Bhojadeva, 1(H, 121 

Bhutddi, 

Bhutakoti, 384 
Bhutataihatd, 360, 361, 407 
Bodhyayana, 652 
Bodhi, 312, 327, 330 
Bodhicarydvatdra, 325n,_ 395a 
Bodhicarydvatdrapanjika, 312n, 395ii 
Bodhisattva, 346, 347-48 
Bodhisattvabhumi, 312n 
! Body, 21-22; adhisthdna, 23; gross, 
21-22; subtle, "22, 88; kinds of, 
22 

Bradley, 627n 
Brahma, 456 

Brahtnan, 426-33 ; apara, 432, 503- 
04; para, 427-31; Baladeva, 724; 
Bhagavadgita, 612-13 ; Bhdgavata, 
636-39; Bhaskara, 652-54; Caitan- 
va, 722 ; Gaudapada, 445, 447, 
44951, 544-55; Jiva Goswami, 
722-23; Madhva, 692-93; Nim- 
1 barka, 702-03; Pahcardtra, 648; 
Ramanuja, 658-63 ; Saifakara, 
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Brahman — (Contd.) 

495-504, 507; Vpanisad, 426-32; 
Vallabha, 70£^12; Yadavaprakasa, 
654-55 ; Y ogavdii^tha, 456-58 
Brahma, N. K., his Philosophy of 
Hindu Sddhand, 146n 
Brahmacarya, 252, 256 
Brahmadeva, 179 
Brahmanimantikasutta, 304n 
BrahmaparinSma, 706 
Brahmavihdra, 316-17, 322 
Buddha, 282, Ch. IV 
Buddhacarita, 306, 307, 348 
Buddhaghosa, 296, 340 
Buddhapalita, 393 
Buddhavamsa, Z19 
Buddhi, 17, 18, 20, 23-25, 37. 43, 49, 
53-55, 63 

Buddhism, early, Ch. IV, 279-348; 
anti-metaphysical attitude, 310- 
11 ; atheism, 304-09; Badhisattva, 
347-48; causality, 287-89; depen- 
dent origination, 287-89 ; Dharma, 
302-04; ethics, 317-28; and fatal- 
ism, 339-40, 341 ; Hinayana, 343- 
46; impermanence, 284-86; and 
inactivism, 340; and Jainism, 

337- 38; Karma, 298-300; Maha- 
yana, 343-48; and materialism, 

338- 39 ; nirviifa, 328-33 ; non- 
materialism, ' 309-10; no-self 
(anatmavada), 292-98; Pratitya- 
samutpdda^ 287-89 ; psychology, 
313-17; rationalism, 311-13; reli- 
gion, 342-48; and Sarhkhya, 334- 
^ ; and scepticism, 341 ; 'Hiera- 
vada, 343-46; transmigration, 300- 
02; and Vpanisad, 280-81, 3^-34; 
wheel of existence, 289-91 ; and 
yoga, 236-37. 


Caitanya, 719-22, 122-30 ■, Brahman, 
722; God, 719-22; highest good, 
720; jiva, 719, 721 ; Kr§ria, 720- 
21 ; means to the highest good, 
720, 721; Radha, 720; world, 
719^20 

CaitanyacaritamTta, 719n-722n 
Candraprabhacaritam, 23 In 
Candraprabha Suri, 201 
Chandrikd on SdiHkhyakarikd, 37n, 
54n, S5n 

CarySpitaka, 279 

Carvaka, 23, 27-30, 32, 39-40, 92-93; 

criticism of, 39-40, 93 
Categories, 238-47, 699-700 
Causation, 743 ; ArambhavSda, 3-4, 8 ; 
Asatkaryavada, PratUyasamut- 
pada, 358-59; Satkdrya- 


Cansation — (Contd.) 

vMa, Gita, 616; Jaina, 216-17; 
Nimbarka, 703^ ; Ramanuja, 
676; Samkhya, 3-10; Vallabha, 
714-15; Yoga, 113-16; Vivarta- 
vada, 3, 4, 448-52, 462-63, 542- 
46; phenomenal, 398-99 
Cetand (will), 292, 299, 316 
Cetokhilasiitta, 323n 
Chakravartinayanar, A., 179n ; his 
English translation of Pancdsti- 
kdyasatnayasdra, 179n, 201n, 

205n, 20Sn, 214n-216n, 218n-220n, 
221n-223n, 225n-229n, 231n-236n, 
239n-249n, 251n, 260n, 277n 
Chatterjee, J. C., his Kashmir Saiv- 
ism, 74ftn, 741n 

Clldvdvvdkhyd, 104, 105n, 114n, 116n, 
122n, 129n, 132n, 136n, 137n, 

142n, 143n 
Childer, 280n v. 

Cinmdtra, 456, 457 

CitsukhUj 545 ; criticism of Nyaya 
defimtion of cause, 545-46 
Citta, 49 

Cittc^humi, 146-47 
Cittamdtra, 366, 368, 375, 376 
Comparison, 68^, 566-67, 656, 659, 
709 

Concentration, 259-60 
Consciousness, 39-40; Carvaka view 
of, 39; degrees of, 314; Sam- 
kara’s criticism of the Carvaka 
view of, 575 

Conservation of energj-, 15 
Cullavagga^, 279, 328n 
Cultural Heritage of India, 424n, 
426n, 654n 


Das, S. K., his A Study of the 
Vedanta, 242n, 521n ; his The 
System of the Vedanta, 554n 
Databhumitvara, 348 
Das Gupta, S. N., 636, 702; his A 
History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. I, 119n, 309n, 331n, 361n. 
366n, 544n, 553; Vol. n, 622n; 
Vol. lU, 648n, 649n, 654n, 794n; 
Vol. IV, 636n, 647n, 70(hi ; his 
Indian Idealism, 383n, 386n, 

388n; his Yoga as Philosophy 
and Religion, 109n, H3n, 115n, 
n9n, 120n. 133n, 134n, 172n; 

his Yoga Philosophy, 172n 
Dafatloki, 702 

Datta, D. M., his The Six Ways of 
Knoming. 570n, 67!n 
Davids, T. \V. Rhys, his Buddhism, 
252n, 254n, 321n, 322n, 330n, 
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333n ; his Dialogues of Buddha, 
II, 339a, 340n ; his Early Bud- 
dhism, 286n, 319n, 325n; his 
The Hibbert Lectures, 302ii, 
319n 

Davids, Mrs. Rhys, her Buddhism, 
285n, 288n, 292n, 298n, 301n, 
329n, 331n, 332n; her Buddhist 
Psychology, 313n, 314n, 315n, 

317n; her Rnglish Translation 
of Dhammasangqffi, 299n 
Davids, Mrs. Rhys, and Aung, their 
Compendium of Philosophy 292n, 
314n, 317n 

Demerit, 38, 54, 83, 97 
Descartes, 486 
Desire, 37, 54, 79, 97 
Detachment, M 
Determination, 54 55 
Denssen, his The Philosophy of the 
Upanisads, 428n, 638n, 443; his 
The System of the Vedanta, 
544n, 608n 
Dhamma, 302-04, 342 
Dhammacakkapavattanasutta, 322n, 
342n 

Dhammapada, 160n, 173n, 278n, 

282n, 284n, 298n, 299a, 320n, 
325n-327n, 331n 
Dhanimikasutta, S20n, 325n 
Dhanivasutta, 31 In 
Dhardna, 156, 189, 251, 443 
Dharrna (merit), 38, 43; (virtue), 
588-89, 597-98, 671; (moral law), 
288, 327, 5^99; (observance);, 
257 ; (principle of motion), 197, 
229-31, 234, 276 

Dharmadhatu, 360, 361, 363, 371, 384 
Dharmakirti, 296, 376, 377, 414 
Dharraapala, 294, 384 
Dharmarajadhvarindra, 461, 494, 

521, 534n, 558, 559 
Dharmatd, 407 
Dharmottara, 296, 414 
Dhatukathd, 280 
Dhvamsabhava, 117 
Dighanikjya, 279, 290n, 298n, 303n, 
3£>4n, 312n, 313n, 316u, 317n, 
32 In, 329n, 339n, 340a, 341 n 
Difmaga, 296, 376 
Discrimination, 78, 81 84, 86 
Disposition, 38, 54, 82, 83 88 97 
Ditthasava, 323 ’ 

Dramida, 652 
Dravyabandha, 243-45 249 
Dravyasrava, 240-41 
Dravyendriya, 187 
TtVitafanmavedaniya, 171-72 


Duhkha, 12/13, 144-45; adhibhautika, 
73; adhidaivika, 73; adhyatmika, 
73; parindma, 144; samskara, 
144; tdpa, 144. 

Duties, 624-30 

Dutt, N., his PahcavimSatisaftasrikd 
Prafhdpdramita, 393a 
Dvesa, 142 


K fleet, 10 
Egoism, 55 
Ekabhavika, 172 
Efeagi;ata, 316 
Ekagra, 146 
Ekendriyasamjhd, 160 
Encyclopcedia of Religion and. 
Ethics, 223n, 225n, 302n, 303n, 
309n, 318n, 319n, 329n, 332n, 
674n 

Epistemology, 58-72, 128-31, 134-35, 
183-97, 205-08, 414-17, 551-71, 655- 
58 

Esand, 443, 582, 594 
Ethics, 147-58, 252-60, 263-66, 317-28, 
325-26, 441-44, 572-77, 585-605, 
622-27, 645-47 

Evolution, Ramanuja, 672-76; Sam- 
kara, 546-51 ; Samkhya, 15-23 ; 
Yoga, 119-20, 417, 656 

Fallacy, 417, 656 
Fetters, 323 

Foundation of the Kingdom of 
Righteousness, 282n, 283n 
I Four paths, 323 
Freedom of the will, 603-05 

Godyotraya, 652 
Gaudapada, 2 

Gaudapddabhdsya on Sdmkhya- 
kdrikd, 2, 9n, 13n, 14n, 25n, 

27n, 32n, 34n, 37n, 66n, 82n-84n, 
87n, 88n 

I Gaudapada, 544, absolute idealism, 

'■ 444-55, and Asang^, 448, 455; 

i asparsayoga, 454; Atman, 444; 

Brahman, 444-46, 447-48, 455; 

1 causality, 448-52; creation, 452- 

i S3 ; criticism of Sariikhya, 451 ; 
j dharrna, 449; empirical objects, 

446-47 ; jiva, 444, 453-54 ; flva 
and Brahman, 453-54 ; and 

Nagarjuna, 454-55 ; and Sam- 
kara, 530, 535 ; Prdjna, 444 ; 

subjectivism, 446-47 ; Taijasa, 
444; truth, empirical, 445; on- 
tological, 445; and Vasubandhu, 
445-46; Viiva, 444 
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Gan^vyuha, 348 

"Gandhi, Mahatma, 612; his And- 
saktiyoga, 612 

Ghosal, S. C., 179n; his English 
Translation of Dravyasamgraha, 
179, 179n, 218n, 231n, 233n, 235n, 
236n, 238n-243n, 245n-247n, 260n- 
263n, 273n 
»Giridhara, 798 
Gitarahasya, 612 
GUdrthajamgraha, 652 
God (Isvaia), Baladeva, 724-26; 
Bhagavadgttd, 612-16; Bhdga- 
vata, 636-41, 642, 643-45; Bhas- 
kara, 653-64; Caitanya, 719-20; 
Gaudpada, 452, 455 ; Jiva Gos- 
wami, 722-23 ; Krjnadasa Kavi- 
raja, 720-21 ; Madhva, 692-93 ; 
Nimbarka, 702-03 ; Pancardtra, 
648-50; Rg Veda^ 423-24; Rama- 
nnja, 658-63 ; Samkara, 503-08 ; 
Saivism, 73^-35, 742-43 ; Sakta- 
ism, 745, 746; Upanisad, 432; 
Vallabha, 709-12; Yoga, 123-28 
Goswami, Jiva, 722-24 ; Bhagavat, 
723-24; Brahman, 1722-23; Jiva, 
723, 724 ; Paramatman, 722- 

23; prakrti, 723; world, 723 
GovinM>hd^ya on Brahmasutra, 724, 
726n 

Green, 486n 
Gnhadeva, 652 
Guna, 13-15 
Gnciabhadra, 366 
Gn^aratna, 180 
Gunasthdna, 262-63 
GupU, 244, 256-57 

jHaribhadra Sfiri, 179 
Hartmann, 95 
Hemacandra Sfiri, 179, 201 
Hemavatasutta, 324n 
Henotheism, 418 
Heraclitus, 286, 292n 
Hetuvdda, 340 
Hetuvddin, 349 
Hinayana, 343-48, 349, 394 
Holmes, Edmond, ^3; his The 
Creed of Buddha, 298n, 296n 
Hume, David, 296, 545n, 546n 


Ihd, 188 

Illusion, 71-72, 134-35, 185,_ 56(^, ! 
655-56; Akhydti (VivekakhyatJ), 
72, 5^-64; Anirvacaniyakhyati, ; 
72, 560-61 ; Anyathdkhydti , 72, , 
134-35, 564; Asatkhydti, 71, 561; ; 
Atmakhydti, 561-62; Sadasat- \ 
khydti, 71, 72; Satkhydti, 655-56. i 


Inclusion, 69 . 

Indian Thought, 733n 
Inference, 63-67, 130, 191-96, 416-17, 
565-66, 656, 690-91, 708-09 
Instinct, 251 

Intellect, 551-53, 436-39, 553-57 
Interactionism, 249 
Invalid knowledge, 185 
Invalidity of knowledge, intrinsic 
(Samkhya), 70-71 

! iSvara, 504-22 ; and Brahman, 507- 
08; and Itvarasdksin, 512; and 
jiva, 508-12; and mdyd, 524-29, 
529-31 ; efficient and material 
cause of the world, 520-22; 
proofs of the existence of, 512-20 
Isvarakrjna, 2, 63 
iSvarapranidhdna, 159 
ISvarapratyabhijhdsutravrtti, 737 
Uivuttaka, 279, 332n 


Jacobi, his edition of Veddntasdra, 
434n 

Jain, C. R., 237n ; his Key of 
Knowledge, 237n 

Jain, G. R., his Cosmology Old and 
New, 231n, 233n, 235n, 237n 
Jaina, J. D., 179n; his English Trans- 
lation of Gommatasdra, 223n, 
225n, 262n, 263n ; his English 
Translation of Tattvdrthddhi- 
gamasutra, 179n, 187n, 196n, 

213n, 214n, 218n, 221n-226n, 228n, 
229n, 23 In, 233n, 235n, 237n, 
238n, 240n, 242n, 244n, 246n. 
251n, 253n-260n; his Outlines of 
Jainism, 263n 
Jaina, 24, 29, 30, 32 
Jaina Philosophy, 178-278; adharma, 
231-33; and Advaita Vedanta, 
181; anekantavdda, 197-99, 274; 
dsrava, 240-42; atheism, 266-73; 
atoms, 226-29; attributes, 209, 
212-16; body, 223; bandha, 242- 
43; and Buddhism, 181, 182; 

categories, 238-47 ; causation, 
216-17; critical estimate, 273-78; 
criticism of anekdnta positions, 
208-13; dharma, 229-31; distinct- 
ness, 210; dualism, 1^, 274-75; 
emotions, 251 ; epistemology, 
183-208; error, 185; ethics, 252- 
60, 263-^, 277-78; existence, 208- 
09; feelings, 251; generality, 
211; induction, 191-92; inference, 
192-96; instincts, 251; jiva, 217- 
24, 275-76; Karma, 224-26; 

knowledge, valid. 183-85; kinds 
of, 196-97, 250-52; mediate, 190- 
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97 ; lesya, 224 ; liberation, 245- 
57, 261-62; matter, 226-29; means 
to liberation, 260-62 ; and Mi- 
niaihsa, 182; modes of con- 
sciousness, 249-52; modifications, 
213-16; moksa, 245-57; naya, 
199-205, 274; nirjara, 2fe; 

niyoga, 265-66 ; non-existence, 
208-09 ; and Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
182-83; ontology, 208-47; pan- 
psychism, 276 ; perception, 185- 
90, 250-51 ; pranidna and naya, 
19^200; recognition, 190-91; re- 
collection, 190 ; and Sathkhya, 
181-82; samvara, 244-45; 'sapta- 
bhanglnydya, 205-08 ; sonl and 
body, 247-49; stages in moral 
progress, 262-63; substance, 209, 
212, 213, 214-16, 217, 237; syad- 
vada, 205-08 ; testimony, 196 ; 
time, 235-38; vyapti, 194, 195 
Jainatarkavdrtika, 179, 184n, 187n, 
251n 

Jdtdkatnali, 312n, 325n 
Jdti (genus), 400; (rebirth), 291 
Jaydkhyasamhita, 6 ^, 648n 
JayamaiigalS on SamkhyakSrikS, 
13n 

Jayanta Bhafta, 296 
Jayatirtha, 6 ^ 

Jlva (individual self), Baladeva, 725- 
27 ; Bhagavadgita, 619-20 ; Bhaga- 
vata, 642-44; Bhaskara, 653-54; 
Buddhism (andtmavdda) , 7Sfl- 
98; Chaitanya, 719-20; Gauda- 
pada, 444-45, 453-54; Jaina, 217- 
24; Jiva Goswami, 723-24; 
Madhva, 697-99; Nimbarka, 704- 
05; Pancaratra, 648-49; PaSu- 
pata, 732 ; Pratvabhijna 741-42 ; 
Ramanuja, 66^72 ; Samkara, 
490-93, 508-12; Samkhya, 31-40, 
4(^; Saiva Siddhanta, 735-36; 
Saktaism, 745 ; Srikantha 743 - 
44; Upanisad, 433-36 ; 'Vallabha, 
716-18; Yadavaprakasa, 654-55; 
YogavaHstha, 469 
Jlvanaycmiprayatna, 22 
Jivannmkti, 508 
Jivitendriya, 326 

JnSna. laukika, 373, 446; lokottara, 
373, 384, 446 ; lokottaratama, 
373; paratantra, 371-72, 382; 

parikalpita, 371-72, 382; pari- 
nispanna, 371-72, 382 ; pratistha- 
P^ka biiddhi, 373 ; pratyatmarya' 
jnana, 374 ; pravicayabuddhi 
373; rajaso, 627; sattvika, 628; 
tamasa, 627 


Jnanaharmasamuccaya, 500, 653 
Jnanayoga, 627-30 
Jung, 283n 


Kaivalya, 78-84 
Kala, 235-38 
Kdlamasutta, 31 In 
Kdldnu, 237-38 
Kallafa, 737 « 

Kalpataru, 461 

Kdlpatariiparimala, 461, 732n 
Kamalasila, 376, 378, 379 
Kamasava, 323 
Kdmikd, 733 
Kant, 623n 
Kapardin, 652 
Kapila, 2, 60, 63, 67, 119 
Kappamanavapuccha, 283n 
Kdranabrahman^ 508 
Karandavyuha, 348 
Karma, 85, 494, 715; akama, 85 p 
kamya, 85, 590; niskama, 85, 
594 ; Banddha, 298-300, 302 p 

Jaina, 224-26, 241-43, 246; Syus, 
224-25, 241, 243, 246; aghattya, 
224, 246 ; dariandvaraniya, 224- 
41, 243, 246; ghdtiya, 224; gotra, 
224, 246 ; jndn&varaiflya, 22i, 

241, 243, 246; moltaniyd, 224-25, 

242, 243; nama, 224, 225, 241, 

243, 246; vedaniya, 224, 225, 

243, 246; Vedanta, naimit~ 

tika, 671 ; nisiddha, 590; nitya, 

■ 671 ; varndsrama, 591-93 
Karmddhyaksa, 506 
Karmdsaya, 171-73 
Karmayoga, 623-27 
Koruna, 254, 322, 325, 3336 
Karyabrahman, 508 
! Kasakrtsna, 522 523 
I Kajdya, 241 243, 251 
Ka^miri Kesava, 702 
Kathdroatthu, 303n, 356n 
Kathavatthupakarana, 280 
Kaumudl, 4M 

Kaviraja Krsnadasa, 719, 720 
' Kdyagupti, 256-57 

'■ Keith, A. B., his Buddhist Philo- 
sophy. 286n, 291n, 293n, 295n, 
297n, 303n, 317, 331n, 337n, 339n, 
340n, 342n, 348n, 351n, 356n, 
3S9n, 390n 

Kevalajhdna, 189, 196, 246 
Kevalin, 262; ayoga, 263; sayoga, 
263 

Kevattasutta, 304n 
Khaggavisdnasutta, 31 In, 327n 
Kliandanakhandakhddya, 461 
Khuddanikdya, 279 
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Kilesa, 323-24 

Kirtikar, 595n ; his Studies in 
Vedanta, 595n 
Kisoridasa, 702 
Kosa, 434 
Kramamukti, 508 
Kmmasandarbha, 723n 
Krti,^ 37 
Kriyasakti, 529 
Ksapanasara, 179 
Ksara Punisa, 615 
Ksemaraja, 737 
Ksetra, 617 
Ksetrajna, 617 
Ksipta, 146, 147 
Kumarajiva, 393 
Kumaralata, 350 
Kumarila, 737 

Kundakuttdacarya, 179, 242, 246 
Kutastha, 485, 511 


Lahdhiscira, 179 
Laksmt, 649, 693-94, 94, 698 
Lan'kavatdrasittra, 366-77, 455; Ala- 
yavipiana, 368-70; knowledge, 
absolute, 371-72; relative, 372-73; 
imaginary, 371; intellectual, 
373 ; mundane, 373 ; supra- 
niundane, 373; highest supra- 
mimdane, 373 ; meditation, 373- 
74 ; mind-only, 366-67, 375 ; nir- 
vana, 374; selflessness, 370; 
SunyatS, 370-71 ; Tathata, 371 
Leibnitz, 276 

Liberation, 78-84, 173-75 ; 261-62, 

328-33 
Life, 22-23 
Locke, 353 
Lokacarya, 652 
Lokdkdsa, 233-34 
Lokanugraha, 595 
Lokaprakd^a, 223n 
Lokasathgraha, 589, 593, 621, 624 
Lokasamvrti, 395 
I/^kayata, 339 

Mackenzie, J. S., his Manual of 
Ethics, 154n 

Madhavacarva, 2, 3, 118, 121, 180, 
380-82 

Madhva, 733; Ch. X, 724, 725; and 
Ramanuja 696-97 ; categories, 

699-700; difference, 695-96; dual- 
ism, 700-01 ; epistemology, 689- 
92; God, 692-93; inference, 690- 
91; jtva, 697-99; liberation, 699; 
perception, 690; prakrti, 
testimony, 691 ; validity of 

48 


Madhva — (Contd.) 

knowledge, intrinsic, 691-92 ; 
visesa, 692; world, 694 
Madhvabhasya on Brahmasutra, 689, 
691n, 693n, 694n, 697n-699n 
Madhusudana, 521, 628 
Madhyamika, 349, 372, 383, 393-409 
Mddhyamikakarikd, 393, 3M, 395n, 
396n, 398n, 4Cto-408n 
Mddhyamikakarikavrtti, 394, 395n, 
396n, 398n-400n, 402n, 403n, 

405n, 406n-408n • 

MadhydnlavibhSga, 383n, 384n, 386n 
MahSbharata, 612 
Maha-assapurasutta, 298n 
Mahadevan, T. M. P., his Philo- 
sophy of Advaita, 49Sn, 564n, 
570n,_671n 

Mahadevananda Saras vati, 521, 529 
Mahanidanasutta, 290n 
Mahanirvanatantra, 745n-746n 
Mahdparinibbanasutta, 284n, 286n, 

2_90n, 299n, 343n 
Mahapitrusanirnaya, 652 
Mahasangika, 345 
Mahasatipittanasutta, 322n 
Mahasudassanasutta, 322n, 325n 
Mahat, 17, 19, 20, 24, 25, 53 
Mahavira, 178 ^ 

Mahaviyuhasutta, 31 In 
Maitra, S. K., 697n, 601n ; his Ethics 
of the Hindus, 265n, 266n, 597n, 
601n 

I MaiM, 254, 322, 324, 325, 337 
Maitreyanatha, 376, 382-83 
Majjhimanikaya, 278, 283n, 284n, 
287n, 289n, 290n, 293n, 297n, 
300n, 304n, 31 In, 313n, 314n, 
316n, 329n, 339n, 341n 
Makkhali Go^ala, 338, 339, 340 
Mallisena, 179 

Manahparyayajnana, 189, 196, 250 
Manana, 551, 553, 554, 588 
Manas, 251; bhava, 251; dravya, 251 
Manasikara, 316, 317 
Mdnduhya Kdrika, 444, 444n, 445n- 
455n / 

Manikyanandi, 179, 183, 184 
Manomaya kosa, 434, 445 
Mali, 196, 250 

Matter, 226-29, 351-52, 457-59, 672- 
76 

Maya, 434, 437, 444, 445, 447, 448, 
462, 506, 524-31, 526, 529, 605, 
608, 640, 648, 721-23, 726, 735- 
36 ; Sariikara, 524-31 ; Baladeva’s 
criticism of, 728-30; Caitanya’s 
criticism of, 719-20; Ramanuja’s 
criticism of, 680-87 ; Vallabha’s 
criticism of, 712-14; Saivism, 
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Maya — (Contd.) 

733, 735-37, 743; Saktaism, 744- 
46; YogavaSispha, 757 
MSyaSakti, 527, 651; criticism of, 
531 

Meditation, 277 

Mental modes, 135-41 ; kinds of, 138 
Merit, 38, 54, 83, 97 
Mettasutta, 323n, 325n 
Middle term, characteristics of, 65, 
191, 416 

Milindapanha, 280, 295, 295n, 299n, 
300n, 301n, 303n, 316n, 356n, 
357a 

Modes, 104-06; kinds of, 109-13 
Mogharajamdnavapiicchi, 2^n 
Moksa, Asvaghosa, 361, 362-64, 365- 
^ ; Bhagavadgita, 6^-36 ; Bhdga- 
vata, 643-44, 645-47 ; Buddha, 

328-33; Caitanya, 720; Gan4a- 
pada, 453-54 ; Jaina, 245-47 ; 
bhava-, 245-46 ; dravya-, 245-46 ; 
LankSvatarasutra, 374; Madhva, 
699 ; Madhyamika, 4(B-07 ; Na- 
garjuna, 4(^07 ; Nimbarka, 705 ; 
Pancardtra, 648-49; Ramanuja, 
670-71; Saifakhya, 78-84; Sau- 
trantika, 358, 405-06; Samkara, 
577-85; Vpani^ad, 436-39; Vai- 
bhajika, 357-58 ; Vallabha, 717 ; 
Yogavsiifpha, 460 ; Yogacara, 
390; Yoga, 173-75 

Motion, 400-01 

Mfgendra Agama, 733, 73Sn 

Mudha, 146 

Mukherjee, A. C., his Nature of the 
Self, 486n, 557n 

Mukherjee, S. K., 295 ; his The 
Buddhist Philosophy of Univer- 
sal Flux, 295n, 357n, 358n, 417n 

Mukti, fivan-, 81, 90, 508, 584, 653; 
krama-, 508, 577, 584, 607 ; para-, 
81 ; sadyo-, 607; videha-, 81, 653; 
sdlokya, SM, 6^; sdmipya, 646; 
sarupya, 584, 646; sar}ti, 646; 
sdyujya, 646 

Mailer, Max, 253, 254, 256; his The 
Six Systems of Indian Philoso- 
phy, 422n, 424n 


Nagarjuna, 294, 296, 393-409, 532n, 
5Mn ; absointasm, 408-09; caut- 
sality, 397-99 ; dharma, 407 ; 
genus, 400; karma, 404; know- 
ledge, 404^ ; motion, 400-01 ; 
nature, 396; nirvana, 40i^07 ; 
pratttyasamutpada, 3^99; rela- 
tion, 399-400; rest, 401; soul, 
4(K-04; space, 4(K; substance 


Nagarjuna — {Contd.) 

and quality, 396 ; Silnya, 407-08 ; 
time, 401-02; truth, absolute, 
395 ; illusory, 395 ; relative, 395 
Nagasena, 200, 295, ZX, 355, 356 
Nagela, 2, 104 
Na-kasdya, 241, 251 
NamarUpa, 283, 289, 290, 291, 333, 
440 

Narasn, P. Laksmi, his The Essence 
of Buddhism, 306n, 307n, 312n, 

_ 323n, 325n, 327n, 328n, 343n 
Narayanatirtha, 2, 104 
Nathamuni, 652 

Naya, 199-205; dravya-, 200; evam- 
bhiita-, 204, 205; naigama-, 200- 
01 ; 205; parydya-, 200; rjusiitra-, 
202-03; iabda, 203-04, 205; 

samgraha-, 201-02 ; vyavahdra-, 
202 ; criticism of, 274 
Negation, 70 
Nemican^a, 179, 246 
Nididhydsana, 84, 553, 588 
Nigantha Nataputta, 341 
Nihilism, 349 

Nimbarka, Ch. XI, 702-08 ; and 
Bhaskara, 706 ; Brahman, 702-03 ; 
causality, 703^; jlva, 704-05; 
jiva and Brahman, 705-06; and 
Ramanuja, 706-07 

Nirjard, 245; bhdva-, 245, 258; 

dravya-, 245 
Niruddha, 146, 147 
Nirvdna, 283, 328-33 ; A^vagho§a, 
36^^; early Buddhism, 328-^; 
amipddUesa-, 332; sa-upddiSesa-, 
332 ; pari-, 332 ; Lahkdvatdra- 
sutra, 374; Madhyamika, 406; 
Nagarjuna, 406-08 ; Sautrantika, 
358, 405-06; Yogacara, 390; Vai- 
bha?ika, 357-58. 405 
Nityavibhuti, 673 

Niyama (observance), 153-54, 288 
443; (Law), 288; buja,- 288 
citta-, 288; dhamtna-, 288 
kamma-, 288; utu-, 288 
Niyativdda, 289 
Niyoga, 2^-66, 599 
Non-apprehension, 70, 668-70, 709 
Non-discrimination, 78, 84, 86 
Non-existence, 111-17 
Non-materialism, 309-10 
Nydyapariiuddhi, 652 
Nydyasiddhdnjana, 652 
Nydyasudhd, 592n 
Nydyasutra, 567n 
Nydyatattva, 652 
Nydydvatdra, 179 
Nydyavindu, 4I4n, 416n 
Nydya-vinduttkd, 414n, 416n 
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Otto, 612; his The Original GitS, 
612n 


Padirthatattvanirnaya. 520 

Padmanabhatirtha, 689 

Pain, 37, 54, 79, 97 

Pali Text Society Journal, 331n 

Pancadait, 496n, 511, 521n, 530n 

Pahcapddika, 461 

Pahcapadikavivarana, 461, 520, 530n, 
531n 

Pahcardtra, 648-51 
Pancasikha, 2, 13, 18, 45 
Pancaskandha, 314 
Pancikarana, 551n 
Pancikaranavartika, 548n, 550n 
Pahcikaranavivarana, 55 In 
Panditacarya, Trivikrama, 589 
Panpsychism, 276 

Papa, 171, 239, 247; bhava-, 239; 

dravya-, 239 
ParabhSva, 396 
Paradharma, 627 
Parama Puru^a, 423, 694 
Paramartha, 359 
PdramUrthika pratyakfa, 186 
Parama Siva, 738, 739 
Pdramitd, 344, 347 
PSrdyanasutta, 284n 
Pariksamukhasutra, 179, 183n, 184n, 
l^n, 187n, 190n-193n, 196n 
Pariksamukhasutralaghuvrtti, 179 
Parinama, 608; avastha-, 19; 

dhartna-, 19; laksana-, 19 
Parinamavada, 3, 338, 440, 520, 527, 
528 

Parinibbanasutta, 330n 
Pansahafaya, 244, 257-58 
Parivarapatha, 279 
ParSvanatha, 178 
Parthasarathi MiSra, 130, 531, 540 
Passion, 241, 243, ^1 
Pasnpata Philosophy, 731^; cate- 
gories, 731-32 ; God, 732 ; flva, 
732; moksa, 132-33 
Patanjali, 9, 'iS, 44, 103, 104, 121, 
123, 125, 129, 135, 141, 144, 150, 
158 

Pathak, P. V., his Heyapaksa of 
Yoga, 145n 
Pathikasutta, 304n 
Paticcasamuppada, 340 
Patthanapakarana, 280 
Pauskara Agama, 733, 733n 
Payasi, 339 

Perception, 60-63, 129-30, 185-90, 414- 
16, 559-60, 655-56, 690, 7(» 
Persistence of force, 15 
Petavatthu, 279 


PhenomenaUsm, 454 
Pleasure, 37, 54, 79, 97 
Plato, 498n 

Pousin, 318; his article on Nirvana, 
in Encyclopcedia of Religion 
and Ethics, 331n 
Prabhacandra, 179 
Prabhakara, 23, 72, 116, 119, 220, 
229, 296 

Pragabhava, 117 

Prajnd, 284, 322, 327, 328, 336, 444, 
629 

Prakaranapahcika, 568n, 659n 
Prakasa ’ on Anubhasya, 708 
PrakaSananda Yati, 520 
Prakatarthavivarana, 510, 511 
Prakrti, 721, 723, 725; Bhagavadgita, 
616-17; Bhagavata, 639-40; 
Madhva, 693-94, 699700; Nim- 
barka, 703-04 ; Pahcaratra, 649, 
651; Ramanuja, 673-75; Sam- 
khya, 1913, 15-19, 24-28; Sam- 
kara, 528; Saivism, 745-46; Val- 
labha, 714-15; Yoga, 115-16; 
Yogavaiiftha, 457; Gandapada’s 
criticism of, 451 
Prakrtilaya, 84 

Prakmddha Katyayana, 338, 341 
Pramanacaitanya , 599, 560 
PramSnacandrikB. 689, e90n, 691n, 
692n 

PramananayatattvSlokalahkara, 179, 
184n, 185n, 186n, 188n-190n, 

192n-194n, 196n, 200n, 202n, 204n 
Pramdnapaddhati, 689 
Pramanapariksa, 189n 
Pramanavartika, 378n 
Pramaircaitanya, 559, 560 
Prameyakamalainartanda , 179, 191n, 
203n, 204_n 

Prameyaratnarnava, 708, 718 
Prameyaratnavali , 724, 725n-727n 
Prdnamayakosa, 434 
Pranayama, 155, 434, 443 
Prasthanaratnakara, 708, 709n, 71 4n- 
717n 

Pratibhasika , 534 

Pratyabhijhd Philosophy, 131-AZ ; 
Atman, 738139, 741-42; avidyd, 
741; flva. 741-42; Logos, 740; 
moksa, 742 ; Parama Siva, 738- 
40; samsdra, 741-42; Sakti, 740; 
Uma, 740; world, 740-41 
Pratyabhifhana, 19991 
Pratyabhifnahrdaya, 739n, 740n 
PratyahQra, IK, 443 
Pravrttivijnana, 485 
Presumption, 69, 567-68, 709 
Psalms of the Sisters, 332n 
Psychology, 135-48, 247-52, 313-17 
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Psycho-physical parallelism, 249 
Pudgala, 226-29 

Puggalapaniiati (Panfiati), 280 
Pujyapada, 179, 200 
Punya, 171, 239, 247; bfiava-, 239; 
dravya-, 239 

Purna KaSyapa, 338, 340 
Purnaprajna, 689 

Pitrusa, and Biiddhi, 44-50; and 
Prakrti, 50-53; arguments for 
the existence of, 32-33 ; nature 
of, 34-37 ; plurality of, 33-34 
Punisottania, 496, 501*, 616, 636, 642, 
658, 70S 

Puru^ottama Prasada, 702 


Quality, 104-06 

Quintuplication, 440-41, 657, 658 


Ramanuja, 652-88; bondage, 670-71; 
Brahman, 658-63 ; causation, 676 ; 
comparison, 659 ; consciousness, 
663-72 ; creation, 676-80 ; criti- 
cism of Bhaskara, 679-80; criti- 
cism of Sathkara’s doctrine of 
Maya, 680-87 ; criticism of 
Yadavapraka^a, 678-79; God, 
658-63; inference, 656; jlva, 663- 
72; judgment, 6^; matter, 672- 
76; perception, 655-56; prakrti, 
673-75 ; release, 670-71 ; Sat- 
khyati, 657-58 ; self, 663-72 ; testi- 
mony, 657 ; time, 675 ; world, 
687-88 

Religion, 342-48, 419-21, 424-26, Olfi- 
08, 645-47 

jRg Veda, 418-24; ethics, 425-26; 
henotheism, 422; monism, 424; 
monotheism, 422-24; polytheism, 
418-22; religion, 419-21, 424-25; 
rta, 422-23, 425-26 


Sadananda, 530 
Sadasatkhyati, 71, 72 
^adiyatana, 289, 291 
Saddhannapundarika, 348 
^a^darSanasatrigraha, 3, 103n, 118 n, 
121n, 180, 352n, 353n, 355n, 381n, 
41 In, 414n, 731n, 737n 
Saddarianasamuccaya, 55n, 179, 197n 
352n, 353n, 355n 381n, 408n! 

41 In, 414n 

Saiva Siddhanta, 733-37; bond, 735 
l Mdya, 733, 735, 
737; principles 
’36; Siva 

733-35, 7^; sonl, 735-36 


Saiva Vedanta, 742-44; Brahman, 
742-43; causation, 743; fiva, 743, 
744; Mays, 743; Sakti, 743; 
Siva, 743; world, 743-44 
Saivism, 731-44 

Sakpn, 493-95, 513; iSvara-saksin, 
512, 560; fiva-saksin, 494, 560 
Saktaism, 744-46; Atman, 744-46; 
Brahman, 745-46; ftva, 745; 
Maya, 744-46 ; prakrti, 745-46 ; 
Sakti, 744-46 ; Siva, 744-45 ; 
world, 746 
SakU, 743, 744, 745 
Salarisesacarya, 689 
Sallasut'ta, 282n 

SamSdhi, 156-57, 161-66, 284, 322-23, 
327-28, 336; anandanugata, 163; 
asamprajhata, 161, 165, 166, 174; 
asmitanngata, 163 ; grahana-, 
163 ; grahltr-, 163 ; grahya-, 163 ; 
nirvicara, 162-63; nirvikalpa, 
445; nirvitarka, 162, 164; sam- 
prajhata, 161, 162-65; savicara, 
162, 164 ; savitarka, 162, 164 
Samkhya, Ch. I, ahamkSra, 65-56 ; 
atheism, 88-92; atoms, 19-21; 
bodies, 21-22; bondage, 145-46; 
bttddhi, 17; causation (Satkarya- 
vada), 3-10; comparison, 68-69; 
critical estimate of, 92-102 ; criti- 
cism of the Carvaka doctrine of 
consciousness, 39-40 ; dualism, 
12-13, 50-53, 92-94; error, 71-72; 
evolutes of prakrti, 24-28; evolu- 
tion, 15-23; future life, 86-88; 
gunas, 13-16; inclusion, 69; in- 
ference, 63-67; jiva, 40-44; know- 
ledge, factors of, 58-60; intrinsic 
validity and invalidity of, 70-71 ; 
source of, 60-70; liberation, 78- 
84; life, 22-23; niahat, 53-55; 
manas, 56-57; means to libera- 
tion, 84-86 ; middle term, 65 ; 
negation, 70; pain, three kinds 
of, 72-77; perception, 61-63; 
prakrti, 10-13, 24-28; presump- 
tion, 69; psychical apparatus, 
53-58; purtisa, 31-40; arguments 
for the existence of, 32-33 ; 
prakrti and, 50-53; buddhi and, 
44-50; sdnse-organs, 57-58; space, 
28-31 ; time, 28-31 ; teleology, 23- 
24; testimony, 67-68; tradition, 
69-70; vital forces, 23; vySpti, 
64-65 

Samannaphalasutta, 330n 
SamadhirSja, 348 
SamksepaSar7raka. 511, 520 
Samantabhadra, 179 
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Samanyalaksana, 416 

Samiti, 244, 252, 256 

SamjnS, 251, 289, 292, 293 

Samkara, Ch. yil, 461-611, 726-29; 
and Gandapada, 535 ; and Nagar- 
juna, 462, 536 and Vijnana- 
vadin, 4fe; Atman, 485-90; 
authority, 553-57 ; bondage, 572- 
73 ; Brahman, 495-504 ; apara and 
para, 503-04; Brahman and 
Isvara, 507-08; Brahman and 
Jlva, 508-12, 522-24; causality, 

462- 63 ; comparison, 566-67 ; crea- 
tion, 538, 546-51 ; criticism of 
the Bhagavata doctrine, 473-74 ; 
criticism of the Buddhist real- 
ism, 477-82 ; criticism of the 
Buddhist subjective idealism 
(Vijhdna'Jdda), 482-85; criticism 
of the doctrine of God as the 
efficient cause of the world, 471- 
73 ; criticism of the Jaina doc- 
trine, 475-77 ; criticism of the 
Sathkhya doctrine, 467-70; criti- 
cism of the yai^esika doctrine, 

463- 67 ; ethics, 572-605 ; future 
life, 575-77 ; illusion, 560-64 ; in- 
ference, 565-66 ; livara, 504-07 ; 
Isvara and Jiva, 508-12; livara 
as the efficient cause and the 
material cause of the world, 520- 
22; Jlva, 490-93; Karma, 573-75; 
knowledge, higher and lower, 
551-53; extrinsic invalidity of, 
558 ; intrinsic validity of, 558 ; 
liberation, 577-85 ; M3ya ; 
Avidya, 524-31 ; non-apprehen- 
sion, 568-70; perception, 559-60; 
pramanas, K9-71 ; presumption, 
567-68; proofs, theistic, 512-20; 
religion, 605-08; safejin, 493-95; 
space, Ml-42; testimony, 570-71; 
time, 541-42; truth, 557-58; 
vivartavada, MS ; world-appear- 
ance, 531-41 

Samsara, 448; ASvaghosa, 360-61; 
BhSgavata, 636-37 ; Buddha, 290- 
91 ; Gaudapada, 448, 453 ; jaina, 
242-43; Lahkavatdrasutra, 372; 
Madhva, 699; Madhyamika, 406; 
Nimbarka, 704-05; Pahcaratra, 
648-49; Ramanuja, 670-71; Sam- 
khya, 145-46; Santrantika, 403; 
Samkara, 572-73; Vpani^ad, 437- 
38; Vallabha, 717; Yoga, 173; 
Yogacara, 387 ; YogavaUstha, 
459-60 

SamkarabhS^ya, 461 ; Aitareya Upa- 
nisad, 4fen, 506n, S(®n, 526n, i 


Saihkarabhasya — {Contd.) 

53 In, 532n:, 547n, 551n, S73n; 

Brhadaranyaka Upani$ad, 488n, 
4^n, 498n, 507n, 525n, 53ln, 

536n, S45n, S59n, 572n, 573n, 

576n, 579n, 582n-584n, 587n, 

589u-59Sn, 597n ; Bhagavadgitd, 
572n, 578u, 581n, 583n, 585n, 

586n, 588n-598n, 601 n, 604n; 

Brahmasutra, 464n, 4Wn-470n, 

472n-474n, 476n-479n, 481a, 482n, 
484n-488n, 490n, 496n, 499n- 

SOln, 5I2n-520n, 522n-525a, 527n- 
529n, 53Sn, 538n-559n, 571n-581n, 
584n, 58Sn, 587n, 588n, 591n, 

592n, 597n-600n, 602n, 604n- 

607n; Chdndogya Upanisad, 488n, 
497n, 501 n, 506n, 508n, 526n, 

531n, 545n, 54Sn, 573a, 589n, 

595n; Isa tipanisad, 492n, 493n, 
528n, 551n, 552n, 573n, 581n, 

582n, 589n, 590n; Katha Vpa- 

nisad, 487n, 488n, 497n, 501n, 

505n, S23n, 527-529n, 534n, 536n, 

54 In, 550n, 576n, 582n-584n, 586n, 

594n, 595a, 5^n, 598; Kena 

Upanisad, 486a, 48to, 497n, 526n, 
575n, 587n, 593n-595n ; MSndukya 
Karika, 462n, 486n, 487n, 489n- 
493n, 500n, 501n, 523n-526n, 532n, 
534n, 536n, 538n, 539n, 54 In, 

552n, S56n, 578n, 595n, 598n, 

605n ; Mdndtikya Upanisad, 462n, 
491n, 493n, 498a-500n, 632n, 533n, 
536n, 541n, 573n, S90n; Mundaka 
Upanisad, 487n, 488n, 493n, 500n, 


SOln, S05n, 

523n, 

524n, 

528n, 

529n, 

636a, 

537n, 

541n, 

S47n, 

548n, 

552n, 

573n, 

578n, 

579n, 

58 In, 585n, 

587n, 

S90n. 

593n, 


598n ; Praiiia Upaiiisad, - 488n, 
497n, 524n,, 533n, 547n, 548n, 

55 In, 587n; Taittiriya Upanisad, 
488n, 495n, 496n, 499n, SOln, 

S25n, 534n, 537n, 538n, 544n, 

545n, 551n, 573n, 579n, 587n, 

589 

Samkhyakarika, 2, 2n, 9n, lln-15n, 
, 17n, 24n, 25ii, 27n, 31n-35n, 37n, 

50n-52n, 54n-57n, 60n, 63n, 70n, 
82a-88n 

Sdmkhyapravacanabhasya, 2, 12n- 

15n, 18a, 21n-23n, 29n, 32n-37n, 
39n, 41n, 46n, 47n, 50n, S4n-62n, 
64n, 67n, 71n, 73n-83n, 85n-87n, 
92n 

Samkhyapravacanasutra, 2, ]ln-13n, 
ISn, 23n, 28n, 34n-40n, 43n, 44n, 
51n-58n, 61n, 64n, 65n, 67n, 70n- 
88n, 91n 
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Samkhyasutravrtti, 2, 14n-16n, 20n- 
24n, 28n. 36n-44n, 51n-58n, 62n, 
64n, 65n, 67n, 70n-88n, 90n, 91n 
Samkhyasutravrttisara, 22a, 28n, 

40n, 56n, 64n, 71n, 79n, 82n, 83n, 
85n-87n, 91n 

SamkhyatattvakaumucR, 2, 4n-9n, 

lln, 14a, 16n, 17n, 23n, 25n-29n, 
3In-35n, 37n, 46n, 54n, 55a, 59n, 
60n, 63n, 66n-7{)n, 73n, 82n, 84n, 
88n, 9(hi 

Samkrtyayan Rahul, his Darsana- 
digdarsana (Hindi), 304n, 332n, 
342n, 378n, 388n 
Sammitiva, 402 

Samskdra, 38, 79, 99, 289, 292. 293, 
573, 585 

Samskrta dharma, 287 
Samvara, 244, 245 ; bhdva-, 244 ; 
dravya-, 244 

Samvrti, 373, 395, 445, 446 
Sam'cyavahdrika pratyaksa, 186 
Samyuktanikaya, 278, 286n, 293n, 

295n, 298n, 300n. 301n, 303n, 

305a, 313n'3I7n, 329n, 33In, 339n, 
340n 

Safijaya Velafthiputta, 338-39a, 341n 
Santacarya, 179 
Santarakjita, 376, 378 
Sarvainatmamuni, 520 
Sarvarthasiddhi (Pfijyapada), 188n- 
200n, 201n, 203n-205n, 213n, 

214n, 227n, 23ln, 232n, 237n, 

250n, 251n, 253n, 254n-256n, 258n, 
259n 

Samarthasiddhi (Venkatanatha), 652, 
652n, 654n 

Sarvastivadin, 349, 350, 351, 355 
Satsandarbha, 724n 
SdSvatavada, 294, 322 
Satkdryavada, 544 
Satkdranavdda, 440, 544 
Sattd, 'parantara, 383; parikalpita, 
383 ; parini^panna. 383 ; pdra- 

marthika. 534 ; pratibhasika, 534 ; 
zyavaharika, 534 
Sattarkadipavali, 689 
Sattva, 12, 13-15, 27, 617, 618, 624, 
648 

Sattvaiuddhi, 594 

Satya. 252, 255, 372-73, 395, 442; 
paraiMrtha, 373, 395; samvrti, 
373, 3»; alakttsamvrti, 3^; 

lokasathvrti, 395 
Satvatasamhita, 645, 648n 
Sauca, 153 
Schopenhauer, 95 

Schraeder’s Introduction to the 
Pancaratra, 649, 650n, 651 


Seal, B. N., 548n; his Positive 

Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, 
115n, 120n, 229n, 547-a-549n, 

557 ; his A Syllabus of Indian 
Philosophy, 424n 
Selasutta, 342n, 343n 
Sense-organs, 57. 58, 62-63 
Service, 259 

Sharma, Nagaraja, 696n; his The 
Reign of Realism in Indian 
Philosophy, 696n 

Sautraatika, 349-50, 350-59 ; 409-14 ; 
dkaSa, 356-57 ; atoms, 355 ; causa- 
tion, 358-59 ; criticism of Vijhana- 
vada, 353-55 ; criticized by the 
Vaibhasika, 352; momentariness, 
409-14; nirvana, 358; represea- 
tationism, 352-53; time, 356 
Siva, 743-45 

Sdstradipika , 130n, 541-42, 542n, 

567n-569n 

Sastrl, Kokilelwar, his An Introduc- 
tion to Advaita Philosophy, 534n, 
551n, 575n, 604n, 605n 
Sastri, S. S. Surynarayana, 742; 
his Sivadvaita of Srtkan{ha, 
742n-744n 
^asfitantra, 3 

Siddhantalelasaihgraha, 494n, 495n, 
51 In, 512n, 520n, 521n, S27n, 
530n 

Siddhantamnktdvali, 570n 
Siddhaiitaratna, 724n-730n 
Siddhasena Divakara, 179 
Siddhitraya, 652 
Sigalovdda Sutta, 32In 
Siksananda, 359, 366 
Slla, 284, 322, 327, 336 
Singh, R. P., his The Vedanta of 
Sankara, 540n 

Sinha, J., his Introduction to Indian 
Philosophy, 130n, 133n, 267n, 

566n, S67n, 569n ; his Indian 
Realism, 128n, 354n, 378n, 380n, 
485n; his Indian Psychology : 
Perception, 494n, 560n, 561n, 

564n, 655n, 658n ; his article on 
The Cult of Bhakti, 645n-647n 
Siksasamuccaya, 348 
Sinha, Nanda Lai, his The SSthkhya 
Philosophy, 9n, lOn 
Sins, 324 

Sircar, M. N., 711; his Comparative 
Studies in Vedantism, 701n, 
71 In; his The System of Vedan- 
tic Thought and Culture, 495n, 
497a, 521n, 567n, 570n. 571n, 
596n, 605n 
Sivadrsti, 737 
Sivasnira, 737, 738n-740n 
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Sivasiitravimarsinl, 737, 738n-74(hi 
Smarana, 138, 140, 190 
Sogen,’ his Systems of Buddhist 
Thought, 286n, 288n, 294n, 300n, 
357n, 360n, 361n-363n, 366n, 384n, 
387n 

Somananda, 737 

Space, 28-31, 233-35n, 356-57, 402, 
541-42. 

Spanda, 546, _ 457, 740 
Spandakarika, 739n, 741n 
Spandapradipikd, 737, 738ii-741n 
Sphotavdda, 131-34 
Springs of action, 601-03 
Sri Bhasya, 657n, 659n, 661n, 663n, 
666n-672n 

SHbhasyavartika, 652 
Srldhara, 296, 461, 628, 636, 638; his 
Commentary on Bhdgavata, 
639u, 642n, 644n 
Srikantha, 742 

Srtkanihabhasya on Brahmasutra, 
742n-744n 

Srinivasachari, P. N., '653n, 6d3n; 
his The Philosophy of Bheda- 
bheda, 653n-655n; his The Phi- 
losophy of VUisfddvaita, 663n 
Snita, 196, 250 

Stcherbatsky, his The Central Con- 
ception of Buddhism, 288n, 300n, 
35 In, 355n, 356n, 39ta; his Con- 
ception of the Buddhist Nirvana, 
357n, 358n, 394n, 399n, 406n, 
407n 

Sthaviravada, 349 
Sthaviravadin, 357 
Sthiramatibhd^ya, 377n 
Subhdsitasutta, 320n 
Subodhini, 708 
Substance, 104-66, 213-16, 396 
SndarSana, 652 

Siiddhddvaitamdrtanda, 708n, 710n- 
714n, 716n, 717n 

StiddhddvaitamdrtandaprakdSa, 701n, 
712n-714n, 716n, 717n 
Sukha, 135, 141, 142, 158, 224-25, 
246, 254, 291-93, 314, 331, 581, 
583 ; niratiiaya, 582 ; satiSaya, 
582 

Sukhavatlvyuha, 348 
Suniahgalavildsini, 312n, 340n 
Siinya, 407, 448 
Sunyatd, 370-71, 391-93, 407-09 
Sunyavadin, 349, 391-409 
Supernatural powers, 81, 167, 169 
Sutra of Forty-two Sections, 325n 
. Sutrdtmd, 434 

SCitrdrthabodhinl, 104 
Suttanipdta, 254n 

Sirvarnaprabhdsa, 348 I 


f 

Suzuki, Mrs. B. L., hgr Mahaydna 
Buddhism, 345n, 346n, 348n, 

361u, 366n 

Suzuki, D. T., 366 ; his The Awa- 
kening of Faith, 360n, 363n, 
365n, 366n, 456 ; his Outline of 
Mahaydna Buddhism, 360n-362n, 
366n; his Studies in Lahkdva- 
tdrasiitra, 369n, 371n-375n 
Svabhdva, 396, 627, 715 
Svabhavavada, 289, 305, 340 
Svadhanna, 626-27 
Svakarma, 626-27 
Svalaksana, 414, 416 
Svasamvedana, 378, 380, 415 
Syddvdda, 205-07 ; criticism of, 207- 
08^ 273, 475 

Syddvadamahjarl, 179, 182n, 201n, 
202n, 204n, 206n, 21 In, 213n, 
268n-274n 


Tajjaldn. 432, 506 

Tamas, 12, 13-15, 27, 617, 618, 624, 
648 

Tanka, 652 

Tanmdtra, 17-19, 55, 60, 617, 647 
Tantrdloka, 737 
Tantrasdra, 737 
Tarka, 191-92 

Tarkarahasyadipikd, 180, 188n, 189n, 
192n, 199n, 356n 
Tathagata^arbha, 368, 407 
Tathatd, 35906, 371, 374, 384, 385, 
394, 407, 445, 456 

Tatparyadtpikdtaiparyavrtti, 207n, 
214n, 215n. 220n, 221n, 225n, 

227n, 228n, 231n, 232n, 234n, 

236n, 239n, 240n, 242n-244n, 246n, 
249n, 25In, 260n, 277n 
Tattvamuktdkaldpa, 652 
Tattvdnusandhdnavydkhydna, 603n 
Tattvapradlpikd, 4fen, 547n, 689 
TattvaprakdSa, 736n 
TattvaprakdUka, 689 
Tattvardfavdrtika, 201n 
Tattvdrthddhigamasdra, 179, 235n, 

237n, 240n, 245n, 259n, 261n, 

262u 

Tattvasamdsa, 2 
Tattvasamgraha, 380n 
Taltvasamgrahapahjikd, 380n 
TattvaSlokavar^ka, 179, 200n, 237n, 
238n 

Tatt'caSuddhi, 494 

Tattvatraya, 652, 659n, 660n, 661n, 
662n, 664n-666n, 670n 
TattvavaUdradi, 15n, 19n-21n, 30n, 
46n, 48n, 50n, 104n, 106n-108n, 
llOn, llln, 113n, 116n, 121n, 
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Tattvavaiidradi — (Contd-) 

IZZvL 124n, 126ii-132n. 135n, 136n, 
I38n-140n, I44n, 146n, 147n, 152n, 
154ii, ISSn, 15to, 161n-163n 
Teleology, 23-24 

Testimony, 67-68, 130-31, 196, 553-57, 
570-71, 657 , 691 

Tevijjasiitta, 304n, 321n, 325n, 327n 
Theravada, 349 
Thibaut, 622u 
Tilak, IJalgangadhar, 612 
Time, 28-31, 235-38, 355-56, 401-02, 
541-42, 675, 715, 736-37 
Tradition, 69 
Triplication, 440-41 
Transmigration, 86-88 
TrikSya, 344, 346; dharmakaya, 344, 
346, 407; ninndnakaya, 344, 346; 
sambhogakdya, 344, 346 
Trilokasdra, 179 

Tniitsifea Karikd, 377n, 385n, 386n 
TrimSikabhasya, 386n 
TriihiikSvijnapUkarikd, 375 
Triratna, 247 
Trivrtkarana, 440-41. 

Trsnd, 282-83, 289, 326-27, 329, 330, 
'334, 336; bhava-, 283; kdma-, 
283; vibhava. 283 . 
Tiivatakasutta, 283n, 327n 


Ucckedavada, 294, 332 
Vdana, 332n 
Udayana, 296 

Umasvami, 178, 179, 196, 242, 246, 
255 

Vpddana, 330, 332 

Upadhyaya, Baladeva, his Bauddha ! 

Dar^ana (Hindi), 342n I 

Vpanisad, 426-44; Aitareya, 426n; } 
Brhadaranyaka, 426n-433n, 436n- 
440n, 443n; Chdndogva, 181n, ' 
426n-434n, 438n-443n; Ua, 428n, 
429n, 432n, 437n, 438n, 442n; 

Javdla, 443; Kaisttaki, 432n, 
433n, 436n ; Ka(ha, 427n-432n, 
435n, 437n-439n, 441n, 442n, 444n, 
615n; Kena, 428, 430n. 436n, 
442n ; Maitrdyani, 429n, 432n, 
443n; jSIaitri, 427n-429n, 432n, 
440n ; Mandukya, 427n, 429n, 
431n, 432n, 437n, 444n, 445n ; 
Muttdaka. 428n, 430n, 431n, 435n, 
436n, 438n, 439n, 444n ; Nrsim- 
hatdpani, 426n ; Praina, 429n, 
431n, 441n; SvetaSvatara, 427n- 
431n, 432n, 435n, 436n, 
«0n; Taittinva, 430n, 432n. 

434n, 438n, 439tt, 442n; Teja- 
vmdu. 432u 


Upanisad Philosophy, 426-44 ; At- 
man, 433-35; Brahman, apara, 
432; para, 427-31; cosmology, 
439-41 ; creation, 439-41 ; ethics, 
441-44; jiva, 433-36; intellect 
(avidyd), 436-39; intnition 
\vidyd) , 436-39 ; sheaths of the 
Self, 434; triplication, 440-41 
L'paSivamanavapitccha, 283n, 329n 
I'peksa, 322, 325, 336 
Uragasatt'a, 286n 

Urqnhart, 587n; his Pantheism and 
the Value of Life, 587n ; his 
The Vedanta and the Modern 
Thought, 587n 
Utpala, 737 


Vacaspati Alisra, 2, 19, 23, 30, 45, 
46, 48, 49, 53, 57, 59-63, 74, 89, 
91, 95, 96, 104, 121, 128, 130, 135, 

I 147, 296, 461, 493, 521, 530, 731 
Vadideva Suri, 179, 184 
Vaibhasika, 349-52, 355-58, 408; 

Skasa, 356-57; causes, 358; criti- 
cism of Santrantika realism, 
352; dualism, 351-52; nirvana, 
351-58; time, 355-56 
Vairagya, 159-61 

Valid knowledge. Buddhism, 414; 
Jaina, 183-85; Ramanuja, 655; 
Samkhya, 58-60; Samkara, 557- 
58; Vallabha, 708; Yoga, 128-29 
I Validity of knowledge, intrinsic, 
Madhva, 691-92; Sainkhja, 70- 
71 ; Samkara, 558 

Vallabha, Ch. XII, SOOn; and 
Madhva, 714 j and Nimbarka, 
714; Brahman, 709-12; criticism 
of, 718; God, 709-12; fiva, 716- 
18; karma, 715; moksa, 717; 
samsara, 717 ; svabhdva, 715 ; 
time, 715; valid knowledge, 
kinds of, 708-09; world, realitv 
of, 712-15 
Vaisvdnara. 434 
Vamant, 506-07 
Vardhamana, 178 
Vasalasutta, 328n 

Vasana, 79, 146, 411, 485, 511, 573, 
648, 651 

Vasetthasutta, 283n, 285n, 328n 
Vasnbandhu, 294, 296, 377, 384-86, 
439 

Vasugupta, 737 
Vatsipntriya, 402 
Vatsyayana, 195 
VedanS, 289-93 
I Vedantade^ika, 652 
I Vedantadipa, 652, 659n, 661n, 665n 
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Vedantakaitstubhaprahha, 702 
Vedantasora (Ramanuja), 652, 663n, 
e66n, 670n, 672n 

Veddntasiddha n taviukt avail, 520, 

546n 

I'edantakaiistubhaprabha , 702 
redantaparibhdsd, 558n-56lii, 570n, 
571n, 582n, 587u 

Vedantapdrijatasaiirabha, 703n-706n 
Veddntaratnamanjusd , 702 
I’eddntasara (Ramanuja), 652, 663n, 
666n, 670n, 672n 

Veddntasara (Sadananda), 5l2n, 
548n, 550n 

Vedarthasamgraha, 652, 659n, 660n, 
662n, 664n, 670n, 671 
I'cdic Hymns, 424n 
Venkatanatha, 652 
Vibhahga, Z19 
Vice, 54. 86-88 
Videhakaivalya, 78, 83 
Vidyabhusana, Baladeva, 724-30; 
Brahman, 724; criticism of 
Saihkara, 728-30; God, 724-26; 
)na, 126-21 \ prakrti, 725-26; 
visesa. 724-25; world, realitv of, 
727-30 

ridyS, 552 , 572 , 580, 581, 580, 607, 
610 

Vidyabhnshan, S. C., his History of 
Indian Lo^ic, 178n, 195n, 4i7n ; 
his English Translation of 
Kyayavatira, 103n, 105n, 201n, 
204n 

Vidyanandisvami, 179 
Vidyaranya, 461, 495, 521 
Vijnanayada, 349, 376-82 
Vijnanabhiksu, 2, 17, 23, 29, 30, 41, 
46, 47, 49, 50, 53, 57-60, 62, 66, 
74, 91. 92, 96. 104, 120, 128, 135, 
141, 142, 147, 163, 296 
ViiHaptimatrata, 384-86 , 388. 455, 

462, 485 

Vijildna, 289, 291-93 
Vijnanavadin, 349, 376-90; criticism 
of, 353-55, 482-85 
Vijndnamatrasdstra, 387n, 390n 
VijhaptimStratasiddhi, 386n, 388n 
Vijhanamayakosa, 434 
Viksipta, 146, i47 
Viksepasakti, 510, 511, 530 
Vhndnavatthu, 279 
ViniUkd, 311n 
Virat, 434 

Virtues, 151-54, 442-44, 625-30, 646- 
47 

Visayacaitanva. 559, 560 
Visnu, 649, 693 
Visnupnrana, 636 
Visva, 444 


I Vitvakarmd, 423 

\ Visuddhimagga, 280, 282n 28Sn, 

! 296n, 301n 

; ITseso, 117-18. 692 
S Vitaragastuti, 20In, 204n-206n, 21 In, 
I 213n 

^ Vivaranaprameyasaihgraha, 561n- 
564n, 601 n 

; VivaHavdda, 333, 440, 520, 527, 528, 
544, ^ 

Vivekajhana, 52 
Vivekakhyati, 84 
I Volition. 37, 79, 97, 3‘17-19 
i Vrata, 244, 252-53 ; anu-, 252-53 ; 

: malm-, T52-53 ; guiia-, 254-55. 

1 Vyapti, 64-65, 130, 192, 565, 656; 
antarvyapfi, 194-95 ; bahirvySpti, 
194-95 

Vyuha, 474, 613, 644-45, 648, 650, 661, 

; 721 

Vvasa, 10, 18, 19, 29, 31, 48, 49, 59. 
95, 99, 104, 105, 107, 118, 120, 
i 121, 128-30, 141, 146, 161, 163, 296 

I Vyavaharika satta, 534 


Warren, his Buddhism in Transla- 
I tions, 300n 

i Whole, 107-08, 400 
I Winternitz, his A History of Indian 
Literature , V’ol. II, 366n 
■ World. 10-31, 109-16, 226-38, 284-89, 
1 350-59, 366-70, 375-82, 396-4(E, 

406-09, 409-14, 439-41, 446-47, 457- 
59; warld-appearance, 531-51, 
672-80, 687-88, 694-96, 703-04, 712- 
15, 719-20, 728-30, 737, 743, 745- 
46 

World-appearance, 531-40; criticism 
of. 540-41 


, Yddavaprakaia, 654-55, 702 
i Yadrcchavdda, 289 
1 Yama, 255, 336, 443 
■ Yamaha, 280 
YamunScarya, 652 
] Yasomitra, 350 

i Yatindramatadipika, 652, 655n-858n, 
i 660n, 664n, 670n 

i Yoga, abhydsa, 159; action, kinds 
'of, 170-71; path of, 148-50 
afflictions (klesa), 141-44; atoms 
, 108; attachment, 142; attention 

levels of, 146-47 ; aversion, 142 
avidya, 134-35, 140-41 ; causation 
113-16; critical estimate, 175-77 
dispositions, 145-46; egoism, 143 
epistemologv, 128-315; error, 134- 
35; 138; e'tbics, 147-50; God, 
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Yoga — (Contd.) 

121-28; nature of, 125-28; place 
of, in the system, 121-22; proofs 
■for the existence of, 123-25 ; 
imagination, 138-39, 123-25; in- i 
ference, 130; karma, 170-73; 
knowledge, valid, 128-29; libera- 
tion, 173-75; mental modes, 135- 
41; metaph 3 sics, 104-20; mind, 
135-41 ; mode, 104-06 ; modifica- 
tions, kinds of, 109-13; non- . 
existence (abliava), 116-17; pain, i 
144-45; particularity (vi^esa), ' 
117-18; perception, 129-30; power, 
114-15; pramanas, 129-31; psycho- 
logy, 135-41 ; samadhi, 161-66 ; 
and Sariikhya, 118-20; sleep, 139- , 
40; sphotavada, 131-34 ; substance, I 
104-06; supernormal powers, 166- 
70; testimony, 130-31; theology, i 
121-28; transmigration, 171-73; | 
vairagya, 159-61; Vedas, 123; 
whole and part, 107-08; Yoga, ‘ 
eightfold, 1^58 

Yogacara, 349, 353-55, 375-90; alaya- 
vijuana, 377, 382 , 385-90; citta, 
387 ; knowledge, degrees of, 382- 
83; nirvana, 390; reality, degrees 
of, 383; Tathatd, 383-84; VijfiS- 
navada, 378-82; vijnptimatrata. 
384-86 

Yogacara Vijfianavada, 378-82; 
Alayavijndna, 386-90; Asanga, 
383-85 ; citta, 387 ; criticism of, 
482 ; Dharmakirti, 377-78 ; Kama- 
laSila, 378-90; Maitreyanatha, 
3^-83; nirvana, 390; Santarak- 
sitn, 378-80 ; fathatd. 384 ; Vasu- 


Yogacara Vijnanavada — (Contd.) 
bandhu, 377, 384-85; Vijilapti- 

mdtrata, 385^, 388 
Yogavaiistha Philosophy, 455-60; 
and Gauijapada, 45^59; ■ and 
Nagarjuna, 458-59; and iSaivism, 
457; bondage, 459-60; Brahman, 
para, 456-57 ; Brahma, 456-57 ; 
jlva, 459; liberation, 460; mdya, 
457 ; prakrti, 457 ; piinisa, 457 ; 
world, 457-59 

Yogabha^va, lOu, 15n, 17n-21n, 29n- 
31n, 35n, 45n, 48n, 49n, 99n, 104, 
104n-110n, 112n-121n, 123n-131n, 
134n-159n, 161n-l74n 
Yogacara, 376-90, 485 ; criticism of, 
‘ 353 - 55 , 482-85 
Yogacarabhmni, 388n 
Yoganianiprabha , 104, lS5n-158n, 

161n' 

Yoga-hga, 150-58 
Yogarahasya, 652 
Yogasiddhantacandrikd, 104 
YogatSstra, 179 

Yogasutra, 103, 104n, 117n, llSn, 

121n, 123n, 125n-127n, 129n, 131n. 
I34n-136n, 139n-144n, 146n, 149n- 
I59n, 161n-171n, 173n, 174u 
Yogavartika, 47n-49n, 104, 108n. 

113n, 114n, 116n, 117n, 122n, 

124n, I26n, 128n, 131n, 132n, 

134n, 135n, 137n, 139n, 140n, 

142n-145n, 147n. 152n, I53n, 158n, 
159n, 161n, 163n, 164n 
YogvaSisilia, 455, 456n, 457n, 4.58n, 
460n 


Zeno, 401 
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